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- "8 BC 4. 


A Ne and nobility of Mithridates. | | 1165 the pre 
£4 tended preſage of his ſuture greatneſs. He 1s expoſed in 


his infancy to the plots of his puardians. They turn to bis 
advantage. His cruelty. He was a great Eater and Drinker. 
His ambition and firſt conqueſts. Actual State of Afia Mi. 
nor. "Mighridates meditates long his Jcheme of war with 
the Romans. He divides Paphlagonia with Nicomedes. 
ter having extirpated the race of the Kings of Cappadocia, 
be puts one of his ſons in poſſeſſion of that Kingdom. Com- 
petitor oppaſed by Nicomedes to the ſon of Mitbridates. The 
Senate having offered the Cappadocians liberty, they chooſe 


rather to have a King, and eleft Ariobarzanes, who is de- 


throned by Tigranes. Nicomedes is dethroned by Mithri- 
dates. Aquillius is ſent - by the Senate to reinſtate the 
dethroned Kings. Mithridates forms a powerful league 
againſt the Romans. Nicomedes is engaged by Aquillins to 
make an incurſion into the territories of Mithridates. The 
latter ſends complaints to Rome. Ambiguous anſwer of the 
Romans." Mithridates detbrones Ario nes. He ſends 
a new Embaſſy to the Roman Generals, appealing to the de- 
ciſion of the Senate. The Roman Generals aſſemble three 
armies to reinſtate Ariobarzanes and defend Nicomedes, 
Forces of Mitbridates. Nicomedes is defeated by the Gene- 
rals of Mithridates. Aquillius is alſo overcome. The whole 
country remains open to Mithridates, All Aſia Minor ſubmits 
to him. He takes Oppius the Roman General priſoner : then 
Aquillius, whom he treats with indignities, and upon tobom he 
inflifts a cruel puniſhment. He marries Monima. The Senate 
and People of Rome declare againſt him. He cauſes fourſcore 
thouſand Romans to be maſſacred in one day. Rutilius 
eſcapes. Horrid calumny of Theophanes againſt Rutilius. 
Only the Rhodians continue faithful to the Romans. Mi- 
thridates befieges Rhodes in perſon, and is obliged 10 raiſe 


the fiege. Two remarkable circumſtances of bis charafer. - 


Meaſures, which be takes for puſhing the war, and invading 
Greece. Hiſtory of Ariſtion the Sophiſt, who makes —_ 
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1 Lv 2 LORA * 4 ON TEN x WI YVAUKS 
dates maſter of Athens. Bruttius Sura checks the progreſs 
of Milbridates, | . 

Sect II. Hula goes i Cr. Suppoſed onen of the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of Mitbridates. Sylla forms the fiege of Athens. He 
plunders the temples of Olympiaz Epidaurus, and Delphi. 
Compariſon between the conduct of Sylla and that of the an- 

tien Roman Generals. Invefives of the Athenians againſt 
lle and his wife. Pigerous defence of Archelaus, Fa- 
mite in Athens, Arſſtion regards nutbing but diveſting bim- 

f, and evil! fear len to no terms o, ſurtendeting. The 

city ts taken 4 force. / Sylla is reſolved at firſt to demoliſb 

* it, but ſuffers himfelf to be difſuaded. Ariftion is taken in 

" the citadel, and put to death. The Piraeus is takin and 

* burnt: - Sylla matches againſt the Generals of Mitbridates, 

- Battle of Charonea. New army ſeut by Mithridates into 
Greece. It is defeated before Orchoments. Lucullus aſ- 

ſembles a fleet, and enters the Figean Sea. Tbe Terarchs of 
tbe Gallo-Græcians put to death by order Mitbridates. 

- The ifle of Chio treated cruellj, Revolt of ſeveral cities of 
Aſia, and new cruelties of Mithridates, Negotiation opened 

y Archelatis at an ihteFview with Hlla. Flactus lands in 
Greece. His character, and that of Fimbria his Lieutenant. 
Miſunderſtanding between Flaccus and Fimbria, and mur- 

" ther of Flaccus. Sylla advances towards the Helleſpont. 
5 conceived of Archelaur. Anſwer of Mithridatcs, | 

 Hauphtineſs of Sylla. Fimbria reduces Mithridates le ex- 

 treme danger. Mithridates reſolves to conclude a peace with 
Sylla. Their interview. Sylla juſtifies bimſelf to his army 
fer having made peace with Mithridates. He purſues Fim- 

' bria,' and reduces him to kill bimfelf. Diſpofitions of Sylla 
after the victory. He gives bis ſoldiers great licence. He 
lays a fine of twenty thouſand talents upon Afia, The Pi- 
rates ravage the coaſts of Ma. Preference given by Sylla of 
the war with Mithridates to his perſonal intereſts, He pre- 

 pares to return to Htaly, 4 | 33 

| BOOK XXXIII. 

Sect. I. Univerſal bankruptcy. Unjuſt law of Valerius Flactus. 
Alteration of the ſpecies of coin. Decree to fix them, Fraud 
of Marius Gratidianus. Pompey accuſed of peculation on 

+ account of his father. His charafter, The beauty of his 

perfor in his youth. He had prevented bis father's army 
frem quitting bim. Cenſors. Sylla's letters to the — 

. | f E 


CONTENTS. 

The Senate's depuitation 40 e. Ide Cunſuls aiferble great 
 Farges, | Cinua's death. Carbo remains ſole Cu Curb 
ii for exatting Hoſtages from the cities of tals. Contancy 
of Caftrixins, Magifrate of Placeutia. Adventures of 
Grafſas: ie makes fone wouerents. in Spain;  Metelius 
Ping Aries aut of Africa, retires 40: Ligaria, aud effer- 
card. jains Ha. Decres of te Sonate for dilbanding Al 
ie armies. Prepargtions of the Canſuls og ai Sia. - 
Fettion of Sylta's foldigrs for their Genatat. Slis lands in 
HLaly, and adnances a. . Camnpaiiis without op peotten. 
Defeat of Norpangs. . The Gapital lurut.  Gethegats goer 
O 18 Sy. L \Treacheery of HL (A E \Cardy." | | de- 
batches Scibib s ary. bentemius £288 io Ha. Cen 
feying cancerting Sula.  Soxing of Sie bo Cu. 
Hey a8 the age of dee, raid an gr of thine 
ian. Vlis rſs witories- He jains lla, ho py im 
great boxayrs. "adniipathy between  Pogipey and Crafius. 
Maueſy and deference of Pompey fer Matei us Pius. Carbo 
Conſul far the third. tine with Marius the gaunger. The 
Preter Fadius is burn in his palace at Uiice.  ddvautages 
gained by Silas Lieuteuauts. tie makes à irteiy with tbe 
States of ftaly. His confidence. Maſſaeres decrecd iy Abe 
Conſu/ Marius, aud executed by Dau. Dian of 
Scawala, tbe Pontifex Maximas. Battle of Sacripontus, 
iu cabirb Marius is defeated by %% Biege of Prenepe. 
Sylla is received inis Rome. Ineffe3nal efforts do ſuccour 
Prexefte, Norbanus and Curbo alundou Hag. Lai bet- 
He at the gates of Rame, bet u eau aud tbe Samnites. 
Sie's change of manners. Six tbouſand prijſoncrs mafſacred 
by bis orders. Name filled wwith mu ders. Proſoripiten. 
Catilina's cruelties. Herrible pumzſbment of Marius Gra- 
lidianus. Opgianicas gratiſies his: private revenge under 1he 
colour of the profeription. Cato, at faurieen gears of age, 
is for killing Hula. Caſar proſcribed, aud feuel by the in- 
terceſſion of power fad friends. Sula werds wpoy that ac - 
caſion. ind of the fiege of Prause. Young Meins 
death. Sula 
executed by 
demoliſted 


dee, Lan Pompey. dr. 
Es extirely laudable nde in Sicily — Fans 
FS dS Sect. 


CONTENTS. 


; 5 Sect. II. Hula cauſes bimſelf to be nominated Difator. Un- 
= * limited power given him. He appears in publick attended 


i the moſt terrible manner. He cauſes Lueetius Ofella to 


Be maſſacred in the Forum, for ſtamling for the — 


' \contrary to his order. He triumphs over Mithridates. 
las Laws. He weakens and depreſſes the Tribuneſhip. He 
© augments the incloſure of the city. He ſells the eſtates of the 
- Proferibed in a tyrannical manner. Good. will of a bad Poet 
'* rewarded by Sylla. © Sylla a man of pleaſure. Craſſus in- 
. riches himſelf with the gates of the proſcribed. Produtt 
- ariſing from the ſale of thoſe eſtates to the public Treaſury. 
_ Sex. Roſcius. Beginnings of Cicero. His birth. 
Hi firſt s. He is admired from thenceforth. His ap- 
- * plication on quitting the Schools : Philoſophy : Law: Ex- 
- erciſes proper for ce, Fe is charged with the cauſe 
e | Sex. Roſcius, and pleads it with abundance of courage 
and liberty. He makes a voyage into ia. Grief of Apol- 
' Jomius Molo on his account. He pratiiſes Attion with Roſ- 
© clus the Comedian. Death of Norbanus. Tating of Nola 
and Volaterra. Pompey is ſent into Africa againſt Domi- 
tins, Ridiculous adventure, that retards bim ſome days. 
Battle, in which Domitius is defeated and killed. Pompey 
carries the war into Numidia, 
. of | Pompey's ſoldiers on that occaſion. Surname of Great 
. given bim by Sylla, -who, bowever, refuſes him a Triumph. 
Bold ſayi 


umpb, and account of the war he had made with Mithri- 
. dates. Mithridates puts an end to the revolt of the People 


of Collbis bygia 


ing them his ſon for Ning: and then kills 
Occafien of Murena's declaring war againſt Mithri- 
dates. Inconfiderable events of that war. End of the war. 
Verres, Dolabilla's Lieutenant, Proconſul of Cilicia. He 
is for taking away the daughter of Philodamus : and after- 
- wards cauſes Philodamus himſelf and his ſon to be condemned 
to die. Jen thouſand ſlaves made free by Sylla, Lands 
. diſtributed to the offiters and ſoldiers of twenty-three legions. 
Sylla abdicates the Difatorſhip. Rrflexions upon that event. 
. Ceremony of the. abdication. Sylla is inſulted by a young 
man. He reproaches Pompey with having made Lepidus 
| Conſul. He gives a feaſt of ſeveral days ta the People. 
5d ', Death 


Sylla recalls him. Emotion 


| 


of Pompey. His triumph. © Sylla at the ſame © 
time Conſul and Dictator. Exceeding gratitude of Metellus. 
to the author of his father's re-eftabliſhment. Murena's Tri- 


\ 


CONTENTS. 

Death of Metella. Sila marries again with Valeria. Sylls 
bas the lowly diſeaſe, He gives laws to the inhabitants of I 
Puzzuoli, He works upon the Memoirs of, his life till two 9 
days before bis death. His will, Laſt violence of Sylla. 
He dies. Reflexion upon the ſurname of  Fortunate 2. | 
. by Hlla. Fil obſequers 113 
Sect. I. Salli Hiſtory loft. Sula example fatal to liberty. 

| Charafter f . Pompey's ambition. Lenidus undertakes to 
raiſe the conquered party. Idea of bis charatter and condu77. 

» Diſcourſe of Lepidus 10 the People. Reflexion "upon his 
ſcheme, Catulus and all the. perſons f - worth oppoſe him. 
Lepidus ofſembles. troops, and puts himſelf at their. head. 
Accommodation concluded with him.. He returns a ſecond 
time with troops againſt Rome, and demands à ſecond Con- 
ſulſbip. Speech of Philippus againſt Lepidut. Gatulus and 
Pomp:y give Lepidus battle, and gain the viftory. .. Election 
of Conſuls. Pompey cauſes Brutus the father of bim, who 
killed Ceſar, to be flain. Lepidus defeated a ſecond time, 
goes to Sardinia, and dies, Moderation of the. vittorions 
party. Pompey is ſent into Spain againſt Sertorius. Hiſ- 
tory of the war with Sertorius traced from its origin. Ser- 
torius ſets out from Italy, and goes to Spain. He ſtrengthens 
himſelf there, and particularly gains the aſfection f the Peo- 
ple. Annius, ſent by Sylla, driues him out of Spain, and 
obliges bim to keep the ſea. Sertorius conceives thoughts of 
retiring to the fortunate iſlands. He goes to Africa. He 
is invited by the Luſitanians to put himſelf. at . their bead. 
Great qualities of Sertorius. Idea of bis exploits in Spain. 
Metellus Pius; ſent againſt bim, experiences great difficul- 
ties. He undertakes a ſiege, which Sertarius obliges bim to 
raiſe, Great ſucceſſes of Sertorius. His addreſs in com- 
manding the Barbarians. Hind of Sertorius. He difci- 
plines, and gives laws to the Spaniards. He. takes care of 
the education of the children of the principal families. In- 
credible attachment of the Spaniards to him. He reſerves all 
the rights of Sovereignty to the Romans. His love for bis country 
and for his mother. The troops of Perperna force their leader 

to join Sertorius. He corrects the blind impetuoſity of the Bar- 
 barians by a comical, but inſtrufive, Shew. He ſubdues 
be Cbaracitanians by an ingenious ſtratagem. Pompey ar- 
 1ives in Spain. He is bafjied before the city of Laurona. 
A 4 ABT 


a SORES 
Aae Fables if Bortorid. Nine; Juve, T5 ar. 
ORD Fl. Mietellus gains à Rn battle over Hir- 
ue, Bactle of Strona Vrteeen Serrorius and Pompey. 
Fin of Se#terit upon Meteſlus and Ponidty. Sertaruus's 
bn Taff iid found gain. - Odell titelligente. between Me- 
Tellus and Pompey. General Aftion Muern Sertorius on 


one fide, and Metthus um Pempey vn the other. Sertorius 
Ain her dan tre; who veaſſemble Joris after. mm derate 
Ich N "Res th the otro, of bis pyernged vittory ber 

Soffor M3; Pond and in of the feaſts den bim. He 
en u prdbt when the bend, Sertorites. Mettllus und Pom- 
by, Barrafſed and fatiyucd by Serrrim, Fetire Tito very 
ohs Quartets... Mirbyidalrs fend. an Embaſy to Serto- 
, W aft hi  alli#te. Hanghty anſower of Sertorius. 
Surpriar of Maler. The ullunte is concluded. Threat- 
niit lber of Pompey lo re Senate, who ſends him mobey. 
Perpernd' tub againt Serrorius. Deſtrrion and treaſor 
 panifhrd with Viguar. Cyarlty of 'Sertorins in veſpect to the 
lam, cb be taufed Yo be brought up ut Oſta. Re- 
uin uf Plubarrb on That bead. Conſpiraty of Perperna 
again the life of Surtor inn. Perperud bettmes bead of Yhe 
party. He i Wefeatell Iy ' Pompey, tobo tauſes him to be 
Fillen ifhout vou l ufig to fre bim, ani burns all Serto- 
YiuPsplaptys. Peace reftored.mr Spain. Trophy and triumph 
of the Werors, © | 153 
Sect. II. Mulrfrude and complicuriun df fuchs. Order, in 
wbieh they will be a ftributed. Origin of the war with 
Spaitttas. CharaFer of ibat Capratn, amd tis firſt condi- 
non. | Bis fff ſucceſſes. Augmentution of bis forces. A ms 
profoly muue. Exceſſes into which the flaves give Wtthwith- 
Standing 8 P FVarinius Prætor, defeated by Spar- 
 Tacus. Moeration and prudence of Spartacus in proſperity. 
The Y*bo Gonfads and à Pretcr ſent apainſt him. Divifion 
Bettoern the volle Haven. Crixus is defeated and killed. 
Vitrries yonted By Spartacus over the three Roman Gene- 
rag. Three hundred priſoners forced to fight as Gladiators 
to Honor the funeral of Crixus. Spartacus marches againſt 
Rome. Luxury and bad diſcipline in the Roman armies, 
Craſſus the Prictor is charged with the wur againſt Sparta- 
ens. His ſeverity. He decimates @ cobort. He forces 
Spartacus to retire towards the firaits of Sicily, Spartacus 
endeaveurs in vdin to paſs over part of bis troops into Sicily. 


' © Craſſus 


TTT | 
Craſſus Jhuts him up. in Bruttiuns by Enes drawn from ſes to 


. Shartatus fortes the lines. Terror of Crafſus, He 
gain an advantage that ru bis bepes. New viftory of 
| Craſſus, One ef Buy litutenantt, and bis Queſter are de- 
fuld. Laſt battle, in which Spartacus is killed. Fanity 
"of Pumpey, be is far afcriving tht glory of terminating the 


war to himſelf. - Ovation decterd 1% Craſſus. —Deracieo 


Fats. Varro Litthllus makes conqueſts in Thrace, and 
triumphs. Other Proconſuls of Macedonia, who before him 
had made war apainſt the Thracians.” New alleftivy of 


the SityPs verſes made un all fides. © Contes conterning the 


Tyibungbip. Curio, an Orator of aingular nd.  Infrac- 
rion of Sylla's Law againſt the Tribunes, The Tribuneſbip 
reinſtated in all its rights by Pompey. Scarcity of Provi- 
Aon in Rome, tubiſſ the Pirates were maſters of the Jea. 
Quæſturſbip of Citero. Mortification which be Juffers on 
that ocrafion. He chooſes to refide-always at. Rome. Yonth 
of Cefar. He retires into Aſia, Ne returnt to Rome after 
Sylla's death. He accuſts Dolabella. He returns into Aſia. 


He 1s taken by Pirates, whom be afterwards cauſes is be 


rrucified Aﬀitr his return 1% Rome, he labours to conciiate 
the favour of the People. He conſtantly purſues the plan of 
reviving the fattion of Marius. His Quæſlonſbip in Spain. 
Weck of a ſtatue of Alexander's upon him. War Of THE 
Prnatts. Riſe and propreſs b. power of the Pirates. 
Servileus Jſauricus mates Tar againſt them with Jucceſs, but 
without deſtroying them. Command of the ſeas given to the 
Pretor M. Antonius. He is ſhipwrecked on a cruize on the 


and of Orte. He dis of grief in fel. The Pirates 


become more powerful than ever, | 203 


BOOK XXXV. 


Sect. I. Diſpeſuion of Mit bridates and the Romans in reſpe7 
to the war. Mithridates exerciſes himſelf by wvariaus expe- 
ditions. Tigranes in concert with bim, invades Cappaidecia. 
Mithridates declares him/eif qpenly, an the cccafton uf the 
Will of Nicomedes, dobich gives Bithynia to the Romans. 
Preparations of Mithridates, more judicioufly made han an 


the preceding wars. Beginnings Lucullus. His father 
and Mother. His knowhedge in the Arts aud all the branches 
of polite Learning. His military capacity. His diſpgfttion - 
and virtues. He checks a ſeditious Tribune of the People, 

| I The 


enn 


ng 22 cauſes the command of the war againſs Mitbridates 160 
e conferred upon bimfelf, His Collegue Cotta is ſent into 
. Bithyma, Lucullus reforms the mutinous diſpoſition of bis 
troops. He redreſſes the cities of Aſia. Cotta ts defeated by 
 _ Mithridates.  Lucullus marches to Cotta's aid. He fleclines 
4 battle, and endeavours to undermine the enemy. © Mithri- 
dates decamps and marches to beſiege Qxicum. Lucullus 
follows bim. Siege of Cyzicum, . Famine in the army. of 
' *Mithridates. Flight of that Prince. Diſaſter of bis bis ar- 
my. All Bithynia reconquered, except Nicomedia, in which 


Mitbridates is ſhut up. Lucullus in c battles defroys a 


Leet ſent by Mithridates into Italy. Mithridates retires 
into bis kingdom. He makes himſelf Maſter of Heraclea 
on bis way. Lucullus purſues him, and carries the war 


1 into bis dominicns. He nf Amiſus and Eupatoria to be 


blacked up. Murmurs of bis ſoldiers. His reaſons for 
giving Mitbridates time to aſſemble. @ new army. Noble 
ſpirit of a Roman Officer a priſoner, and generofi ity of Mi- 
' thridates in reſpet to him. Accidental battle, in which 
 Mithridates bas ſome advantage. Lucullus in danger of 
being alſaſinated by a Deſerter. Two battles, in whi 105 the 

Romans are viftorious. Conſternation of Mithridates's 
troops, and flight of that Prince. He eſcapes with great 
Aeg. and takes refuge in Armenia. Forts and caſtles 

ef Mitt ridates delivered up to Lucullus. Priſoners of State 


tat liberty. Death of Roxana and Statira, fiſters of © 


Mithrida tes. Death of Berenice, one of that Prince's 
wives. Death of Monima. Lucullus returns to the feeges 
of Eupatoria and Amiſus. 7 aking of thoſe two cities. 7 he 
Grammarian Tyrannion taken prijener, and made free by 
Murena. 240 
Sect. II. Horrible eppreſfions exerciſed in Aſia by the Roman 
tax-farmers and uſurers. Wiſe regulatious of Lucullus for 
the redreſs of Afia. Complaints of the Financers. Joy of 
the ſtates of Aſia. Great power of Tigranes. His pride 
and pomp. He gives audience to 1 ſent by Lucullus 
to demand Mithridaies. Interview and reconciliation be- 
tween Mithridates and Tigranes. Heraclea taken and de- 
ſtrayed by Cotta. That Proconſul on his return to Rome, 
is deprived of the dignity of Senator. Sinope taken by Lu- 
cullus. Dream of Lucullus. Pontus entirely ſubjected. 
"I paſſes the winter there. He prepares to march 


againſt 


+ 


. 3 3 

* opainff Tipranes. Senſeleſi and incredible pride of * 

„ Generals 2 au killed. Tigranes abandons 

 Tiprantcerts. Latullus befieges that- city. Tigranes marches 

in queſt of Lucullus. Lucullus advances to meet lum. Battle. 

Flight of Tigranes. Incredible flaughter of bis army. Mithri- 

Aales rejoins Tigrants. Taking and deftruttion of Tigranocerta. 

Lucullus gains the affettion of the conquertd Barbarians. Ti- 

Frames ſeuds ambaſſadors 10 the'King of. Parthia. Letter of 

 Mithridates,to the ſame prince. Lucullus is defirons fo attack 

' the Parthians, but is prevented by the diſobeienct of bis ſol- 

 diers. Tigranes and Mitbridates raiſe a new army. Lanlus 

| Paſſes mount Taurus in order to join them, To force" them 
to a battle, be prepares to befiepe Artaxata. The battle is 
fought, and Lucullus gains the vitfory, The mutiny of bis 
oldiers prevents him from compleating the conqueſt of Ar- 
menia. H befieges and takes Nifibis. Commencement of 
Lucullus's bad ſucceſs. His haughtineſs bad alienated the 
hearts of Rt ſoldiers. Origin of the diſcontent of bis troops. 
The revolt of the troops carried to exceſi by the ſeditions diſ- 

_ courſes of P. Clodius. Mithridates and Tigranes arm again. 
Bloody defeat of Triarius. Invincible obftinacy of Lucullas's 
ſoldiers. They proceed to incredible inſolence, and abandon 

Lim. Lucullus's viftories occaſioned the misfortune of Craſ- 
Jus. Pompey is elected to ſucreed Lucullus. Bad Jes of 

Pompey in regard to Lucullus. Interview of the two Gene- 
rals. Their converſation begins with politeneſs, and ends with 
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gonia with Nicomedes. After having extirpated the 
ace of the Kings of Cappadocia, be puts one of bis ſons 
 #n- poſſeſſion of that Kingdem. Competitar oppoſed” by 
Nicomedes to the ſon of Mithridates. The Senate hav- 
ing offercd the Cappadacians liberty, they chooſe rather 

to have a King, and eleff Ariobarzanes, who is put 

into poſſeſſion by Sylla, and then dethroued by Tigranes. 
Micomedes, ſon of Nicomedes Philopater, is dei bromei 
xv by Mithridates. _ is ſent by the Senate to re- 
inſtate the dethroned Kings, Mitbridates forms a pow- 

erful league againſt; the Romans. Nicomedes is engaged 
by Aquillius to make an incurſion into the territeries of 
Mittridates. The latter ſends complaints to Rome. 
Ambigucus anfewer of the Romans, Mithridates de- 
thrones Ariobarzanes. He ſends a new Embaſſy to the 
Roman Generals, appealing to the deciſion of the Se- 
nate. The Roman CE nerg aſſemble three armies to re- 
inſtate Ariolarzanes and defend Nicomedss. Forces of 

Mithridates. Nicomedes is defeated by the Generals ef 
Mithridates. Aquillius is alſo overcome. The whale 
I country remains open to Mithridates, who gains the 4. 

fefion of the Peaple by bis lenity and liberality. Speech 

of Mithridates to his army. All Afia Minor ſubmits 

to kim. He takes Oppius the Roman General priſantr ; 

then Aguillius, whom he treats with indignities, and 

upon whom he inſlids à cruel puniſhment. He marries 

__ Momma. The Senate and People of Rome declare 

. aàgainſt bim. He cauſes faurſaore thouſand Romans td 

be maſſacred in one day. Rutilius eſcapes. Horrid ca- 

lumny of Theophanes againſt Rutilius. Only tht Rho- 

dians continue faithful. to the Romans, Mithridates 

beſieges Rhodes in perſon, and is obliged to raiſe the 

fiege. Two remarkable circumſtances of his character. 

© Meaſures. which he takes fur puſping the wer, and 

invading Greece, Hiſtory f Ariſtion the Sophift, uubo 

makes Mithrigdates. maſter of Athens, Bruttius Sura 

checks the progreſs of Mithridates. *. Hd oh 


WE. 


The BromninGs of MITHRIDATES. | AE. 


E have long been engroſſed by melancholy ob- 

| jects. —.— and Italy Wees artes nothing 

but ſpectacles of horror. I believe it will be ſome 
relief to the Reader, at leaſt I find it ſo to me, to re- 

move to a foreign war, in which the Roman valour is 

employed againſt the power of an enemy to Rome, 

and not againſt Allies and fellow- citizens. Sylla made 

war againſt Mithridates, whilſt his party was cruſhed 

in Italy by Marius's faction. Hence the order f 

time requires us now to enter upon the hiſtory of that 
great war, however reſuming things a little higher. | 

Mitbridates, at firſt ſurnamed Eupator, and 'after- 

wards the Great, had received from his forefathers Aa _ 

Kingdom of conſiderable extent, as it included all the 3 

country bordering upon the Euxine Sea, from the | 
banks of the river Halys as far as Colchis. However, * 

none of his predeceſſors and anceſtors had made them: 

ſelves very famous. All that we know of thoſe 

Rings, which is no great matter, may be ſeen in Mr. 
Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, or in that of the Jews 

of Mr. Prideaux. The moſt remarkable fact there, 

in reſpect to Mithridates is, that he was deſcended 

from the moſt illuſtrious origin in the Univerſe, as it 

was traced back to one of the ſeven Perſian Noble- 

men, who killed the Magus Smerdis. Appian ex- Appian. 

preſsly mentions, as the author. of his race, Darius Mithrid. 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, who, after having killed the? 

Magus, became King of Perſia : which ſome of the 

Learned explain by 43 * that the Kings of Pon- 

tus deſcended from Artabranes or Artabarzanes, the 

ſon of Darius, and elder brother of Xerxes, who hav- 

ing been obliged to cede the Empire of the Perſians to 

his younger brother, born after his father's acceſſion 

to the throne, in order to conſole him, obtained a ſet- 

tlement upon the coaſt of the Euxine Sea. | 

The father of Mithridates Eupator, was alſo called 

Mithridates with the ſirname of Evergetes. That 

Prince was the firſt of his race, that made an alliance 

with the Romans. He had ſupplied them with ſome 
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; ajor, 
diſmembered from the dominions of the Kings of Pe 


66d in che Win war with Carthage, and in tht againſt 


tenſions. His father Pharnaces had added the city of 


thridates the Great, may be referred to the 


light was ſo great, that the whole firmament ſeemed 


vens, and its light effaced that of the fun itſelf ; and 


nified the comet to exalt the glory of the Prince, whoſe 


netrate fugurity, of which the knowledge is reſerved 


Kingdom in no wiſe comparable to thoſe, over which 


The Beonninxcs bf MITHRIDATES. | 
Ariſtonicus. He received as a reward Phrygia | 


gamus, upon which he had before ſome ancient pre- 


Sinope to his Kingdom, an important conqueſt,” and 
which became the reſidence of the Kings of Pontus, 
and the capital of their Dominions. Mithridates Ever- 
getes periſhed in this city by the conſpiracy of ſome 
of his Court, leaving two ſons, the eldeft of whom, 
our Mithridates, was in the twelfth year. His degth, 
and conſequently the beginning of the 8 of Mi- 

29th year 


of Rome. | ores 
_ Hiſtory has obſerved, that the year of Mithridates 
Eupator's acceſſion to the crown, as well as that of 
his birth, was ſignalized by the appearance of a comet, 
which was ſeen during ſeventy days, and of which the 


on fire. For, as it is ſaid, its magnitude (no doubt 
including its tail) occupied the fourth part of the hea- 


when it roſe or ſet, it required four hours both for its 
total appearance and total diſappearance. I leave it 
to the Aſtrologers to judge, whether this deſcription 
be not exaggerated, and whether flattery has not mag - 


greatneſs it was pretended to preſage. I may not im- 
properly obſerve, that comets have with reaſon in theſe 
days loſt abundance of their credit, which never had 
any other foundation than a ſtupid admiration for every 
thing extraordinary, and the 2y of deſiring to pe- 


to God alone. e | | 

It is certain, that the ſituation of Mithridates in the 
beginning of his reign, did not denounce what he be- 
came in the ſequel. Nothing ſeemed leſs terrible: a 


the Romans had already triumphed; an infant King, 
expoſed to the continual plots of perfidious guardians, 
| * who 


4 


| The/Bz61nnmos of MITHRIDATES: 
who ſpared.no means. 
is however in this ſtate of obſcurity and w ſs, that 
the greateſt * King in the world was formed; one in- 
finitely ſuperior to all the Princes his cotemporaries, 


and whoſe exploits equal the moſt illuſtrious conquer 


cnemy Rome had after Hannibal; who ſuſtained 


againſt the Romans, then at the very higheſt — 2 
us ſuc- 


of thei: power, a war of thirty years with vario 


ceſs ; and who after having had the moſt able Generals, 


Sylla, Lucullus, Pompey, to deal with, in proportion 


as he was overcome, acquired greater forces, and be- 


came more terrible by his loſſes and defeats. 

The bad deſigns of his guardians turned to his ad- 
vantage. They endeavoured to make him ride a vi- 
cious hack not broke, obliging him to run, and exer- 
ciſe darting the javelin at the ſame time. His ſtrength 


and addreſs preſerved him from all danger: and he EY 
became the beſt horſeman of his Kingdom They — - 
had afterwards recourſe to poiſon. But the young 


Prince, who diſtruſted them, by way- of precaution 


uſed antidotes, and was the only one who contracted pn. 
the habit of taking poiſon every day, after having pre- xxv. 2. 


pared himſelf for it with its contrary, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that in the extremities of his affairs, when he was 


for Fans himſelf, he could not accompliſh his end 
of dying by that means. Neceſſity had even made 


him a great proficient in this Kind of knowledge : and 
he was the inventor of ſeveral kinds of antidotes, of 
which one has retained his name. At length, as he 
N that his enemies would execute that by 
the ſword which they had failed of by poiſon, he re- 
moved entirely from cities; and under phetext of a 
violent paſſion for hunting, he lived, if we may be- 


* Cujus ea magnitudo fuit, ut non ſui tantùm temporis, yerim 
etiam ſuperioris ætatis omnes Reges majeſtate ſuperaverit, bellague eum 
Romanis per xxx annos varia victoria gefſerit : quum eum ſummi im- 
peratores, Sylla, Lucullus, Pompeius, ita vicerint, ut major clariorque 
iu reſtaurando bello reſurgeret, damniſque ſuis terribilior redderctur; 
JUSTIN. xxxvii. 1. * 
Tre text of Juſtin ſays 217i, but that is 3 maniſeſt n. 
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inable to d him. It 


wy. 


pt acquired ſuch ſtrength of body and vigonr of conſti- 


+ 
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The Bremnimcs of MITHRIDATES. 
leve Trogus Pompeius abridged by Juſtin, ſeven 

whole years in the foreſts, without ever entering not 
only into any city, but under any roof in the coun 
paſſing the nights in the midſt of woods, often wi 

out any body's knowing the place of his retreat; fer 
the reſt, exereiſing himſelf in purſuing, flying, and 
fighting wild beaſts : and by thoſe violent exerciſes te 


tuition, as enabled him to undergo all fatigues, and 
did not abandon him even in old 

| This life was well adapted to inſpiring him with a 
kind of ferocity of character, that degenerated into 
cruelty. And the dangers, to which he continually 
ſaw himſelf expoſed from thoſe, who had moſt reaſon 
to be attached to his perſon, alſo promoted that bad 

Frein- temper. © Accordingly he was cruel to exceſs. He 
— not only, when he aſfumed the reins of empire, put 
Louis. his guardians who well deſerved it to death; but he 
LXILL 46. qid not ſpare even his.own mother, whom he 2 
ſuſpected of having ſhared in their bad deſigns. He 
alſo deprived his brother of life; no doubt from ap- 
Prehending a competitor in him. His ſons, daughters, 
and wives at different times experienced his barbarity; 
as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel. I do not mention his 
cruelties to the Romans; though * war Has alſo its 
laws, and rhe rights cf humanity ought to take place 

even between enemies. 

He alſo, in conſequence of the fame rough and la- 
borious education, became a great eater and drinker », 
and this, according to ſome, occafioned him to be fir-* 
named Dionyſius or Bacchus.“ Other Authors give 
that firname a more honourable origin according to 

the ideas e Pagans. They ſay, that whilſt he was a 
child in the Ede thunder fell ſo near lim as to burn 
his blankets, and ſome, of his hair, without doing him 
any hurt: and that this accident, which reſembles 
what Fable relates of Bacchus, cauſed the name of 
that God to be applied to him. However that were, 
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it is certain Mithridates not only ate and drank much, 

but valued himſelf upon it: ſo that one day at table 

he ſed a prize for the perſon, that ſhould outdo 

the reſt of the gueſts in that point, and that prize was 
adjudged to himfelf. A fine triumph for 4 King! Nicol. 
For the reſt, it does not appear that the pleaſures of the put. 
table made him neglect his affairs. Ambition was his Athen. x. 

_ ruling paſſion; and ſhewed itſelf very early. - 

He no ſooner ſaw himſelf in quiet pofſeſſion of his Juſtin, 
Dominions, than “ he con thoughts not of g-. 
— ſays Juſtin, but extending them. If that 

Author intended by this, as he ſeems to do, to pralle 
him, he was undoubtedly much miſtaken. The firſt 
exploits of Mithridates were againſt the Scythians, 
and the other Barbarian nations, and even ſome Greek 
Colonies, that inhabired the north of the Euxine Sea ; 
and he reduced all that coaſt as far as the Boſphorus 
and Palus Mzotis. Such great ſucceſſes fluſhed him, 
and made him conceive the defign of univerſal Monat, 

ay Strabo, a very judicious Author, and rfectly era. ! 1. 7. 

rmed of what related to this Prince, ſays, that © 
fig thenceforth he entertains thoughts of penetrating 
by that way as far as the Adriatic Sea, in order. to at- 
tack the Romans. But the affairs of Aſia called him 
elſewhere, and preſented him more Ealy and better 
. Choſen conqueſts. 

In theſe wars, wherein he had to do with ſavage 
nations, he enured his body more and more againſt 
fatigues, and his mind againſt danger. His troops, 
accuſtomed to croſs deſarts and vaſt uncultivated 1 
ons, and to fuffer hunger, and the regions of co old, 
were become invincible under a potent and warlike 
King, who generally marched on foot # their head. 

In conſequence the Aſiatics muſt have been an eaſy 
prey, nations in all times effeminate and enervated to 
exceſs by the delicious abundance of their country. 

But to underſtand rightly what we are to relate, 
we muſt call to mind what the State of Aſia Minor, 


! 
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and of the principal powers that divided it, was at 
that time. The ——— poſſeſſed Aſia properly ſo 
called, that is the Kingdom of Pergamus, which had 
been left them by the Will of Attalus Philometor, 
and conquered by them from Ariſtonicus. Nicomedes 
* Philopater, ſon of Pruſias, reigned in Bithynia. 
Paphlagonia had long had its King, whoſe common 


name was Pylemenes. As it was ſituated: between 


the Dominions of the Kings of Pontus and Bithynia, 
it had ſuffered much from thoſe too powerful neigh- 
bours ; and its ancient Kings ſeemed to have been tre- 
duced very low from the time of Mithridates Ever- 
tes. Next to Paphlagonia, along the coaſt of the 
uxine Sea, was the Kingdom of Pontus. Cappadocia 
was under Ariarathes, the ſon of another of that name, 
who died in the ſervice of the Romans in the war with 
Ariſtonicus. Galatia was divided between ſeveral 
Tetrarchs. But all theſe States, and the other parts 
of Aſia Minor, without being immediately under the 
Roman ag, reſpected their greatneſs, and in a man- 
er received the law from them. Eſpecially when any 


; troubles or quarrel aroſe between the Princes or ſtates 
of thoſe 9 the Romans did not fail to make 
themſelves the Arbitrators of them, and their opinion 
was a kind of orders. Win 
Mithridates, an haughty and ambitious Prince, far 
from ſuffering patiently this ſubjection, had no thoughts 
but of ſubſtituting himſelf in their ſtead. He thought 
it nothing to invade the dominions of his neighbours, 
of whom in reality none were capable to reſiſt him. 
His aim was againſt the Romans: and not doubting, 
but he ſhould draw their arms upon him, as ſoon as 
he ſhould undertake to augment his power, becauſe 
they were always attentive to prevent the cruſhing of 
the weak, and the aggrandizing of thoſe, who. might 
give them umbrage, he on a ſudden formed a plan 
or driving them entirely out of Aſia, To enable him- 


* 


» FTbis firname, which ſignifies * Lover of his father,” was a ſe- 
yvere reproach to Nicomedes, who had cauſed Pruſias to be killed, 
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The Bzxomnincs of MITHRI DATES. 9 
ſelf to attack the Roman province with advantage, he 
thought proper to inform himſelf with his on eyes. 

He made the tour of it in diſguiſe with ſome of his 
friends; and paſſed. through it without being known 
by any one, examining the cities, important poſts, 
paſſes of rivers, and every thing that might facilitate 


the conqueſt of .. v ea 
He 32 a Ps i: wr with as Hay ome "_ — 5 
on their having diveſted him o gia Major, that nu 
had been —— his father, in reward for ſervices done Ahh. | 
by him in the war with Ariftonicus. The Romans p- 20% 
pretended, that it was Aquillius, who on his on au- ; 
thority and for preſents. made him by Mithridates 
Evergetes, had given him that province, and they 
took the advantage of the infancy of his fon, to de- 
prive him of it, and to declare bad a free State. 
And indeed Aquillius had been acculed of extortion 
at his return from Aſia, as has been related in its. 
place. Thus the conduct of the Romans was not 
without the appearance at leaſt of juſtice. But it is 
eaſy to conceive what a wound ſuch a treatment had 
left in the heart of Mithridates, and what reſentment 
he retained - in effect. He however did not blindly 
follow the dictates of his revenge. He choſe rather 
that it hou be flow, provided it ſhould in effect be 
more ſure. He gave his deſign time to ripen,. and 
reſolved to aggrandize himſelf gradually, and to ac- 
quire as much gh as poſſible, in order to be in a 
condition to attack ſo formidable a power as the Ro- 
mans, - * 
He had pretenſions upon Paphlagonia; and having juſtin, 

made a treaty with Nicomedes, they conquered it at . 4. 
their common expence, and divided it between them. 
The Romans immediately took the alarm, and ſent 
an Embaſſy to order the two Kings to reinſtate the“ 
Paphlagonian nation in its former condition. Mithri- 
dates anſwered haughtily, that country belonged to 
him, as it had done to ks father by right of inherit- 
ance ; and without being terrified by the menaces of 
the Embaſſadors, he at the ſame time, ſeized 1 75 * 

| ico- 
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The Brornnixcs: of MITHRIDATES, | 
Nicomedes, who knew he was not ſo ſtrong, pretended 
to obey. But having made one of his ſons afſume the 


name of Pylemenes, he placed him upon the throne 


- Juſtin. 
XXXVI1L 
1, and 2. 


of Paphlagonia, as if reviving the name of their Kings, 
had been re-eſtabliſhing them in their former condition. 
Thus the Embaſly of the Romans was eluded. It was 
perhaps on this occaſion, that Mithridates ſent that 
Embaſſy to Rome, which Saturninus inſulted, as has 
been re above. 1 e Abe dee 
The affair of Paphlagonia had no important conſe- 
c_ but the enterprizes of Mithridates upon 
-appadocia, at length produced an open rupture be- 
tween him and the Romans. There was no crime, 
that he did not commit to make himſelf maſter of that 
Kingdom, which was entirely commodious for him, 


and bordered upon his dominions. He cauſed the 


King Ariarathes, who was his brother-in- law, havi 
married Laodice the King of Pontus's ſiſter,” te. be af- 
ſaſſinated. He killed-the eldeſt fon of the ſame Ari- 


Marathes with his own hand at an iriterview,” which he 


had deceitfully concerted. He dethroned his ſecond 
nephew, who died in conſequence of grief. And laſtly, 


not daring to take poſſeſſion of Cappadocia in his own 


* 


name, he made one of his ſons 
eighteen, whom he cauſed to take the name of Ari- 
arathes, and was for paſſing him for the“ ſon or ra- 
ther grandfon of him, who died in the war with Ari- 

" Nicomedes ſaw . Mithridates aggrandize ' hitnſelf in 
this manner with a jealous eye, He uſed great efforts 


to prevent it, or at leaſt to ſhare in the prey. But 


not being able to ſucceed by force, he had recourſe 
to fraud. Laodice, the King of Pontus's fiſter, and 
mother of the two laſt lawful Kings of Cappadocia, 


The expreſſion of Juſtin is equivocal, „ ex\Ariarathe genitum.“ 
But the Prince's age here mentioned requires, that be flould be con- 
ſidered rather as the grandſon of the ancient Ariarathes. That Aria- 

- rathes had fix ſons, the five eldeſt of which had been poiſoned by 
their mother, Mithridates no doubt ſet up his Ariarathes;'as fon of 


one of theſe five Princes. To make this the clearer, a/Genealogical 
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branch will not be @nproper, 
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inraged to ſee herſelf perſecuted by her brother, had 
thrown herſelf into the arms of Nicomedes, and had 
married him. Ambition and revenge ſuggeſted to 
them the deſign of ſetting up a third Ariararhes, 'bro- 
ther of the two former, to whom they pretended, 


.* — 
1 
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that the Kingdom of Cappadocia belonged: and La- 

odice went expreſsly to Rome to ſupport the fraud 

with the Senate. Mithridates did not give place to his 
enemies in point of impudence, and ſent Ambaſſadors 

; to Rome to declare, that the King eſtabliſhed by him 

0 was truly of the blood Royal of Cappadocia, and de- 

e ſcended from the antient Arlarathes. 

The Senate were not to be deceived by theſe groſi 
frauds, which unmaſked and deſtroyed each other; 
and conformably to the ancient maxims of the Ro- 
man policy, always intent upon weakening the Kings 
and gaining nations by the gift of a liberty, chat ha 
more appearance than reality in it, they declared, that 

| Mithridares and Nicomedes ſhoul1 abandon, the one. 
Cappadocia and the other Paphlagonia, and that thoſe 
two countries ſhould be free for the future. We do 
not know * Fes this . oF . Senate had in 
reſpe&t to Pap nia. But the Cappadocians ex- 
Phy 823 ſurprized the Romans by the oo they 1 
made, that liberty would be a burthen to them, and 5. 
that their nation could not ſubſiſt without a King. 


ARIARAT RES. 
Who died in the war with Ariſtonicus. 3 
| Nee | 
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The Senate amazed beyond imagination, however, 
permitted the Cappadocians to retain the kind of go- 
vernment that ſuited them beſt, and to elect them- 
ſelves a King as they judged proper. Their choice 
fell upon Ariobarzanes, which was confirmed by. the 
Senate, and whoſe poſterity 'teigned to the third gene- 
; ration. NY ö 
Piet. m * Sylla, who had been Prætor the year before, was 
A. R. 666, commiſſioned to put the new King in poſſeſſion of 
Cappadocia. . The thing was not without its difficulty. 
Mithridates, indeed, dared nat openly oppoſe the de- 

crees of the Senate: but he ſet one Gordius ſecretly at 

| work, whom he had before employed, to aſſaſſinate 
2.8 King Ariarathes his brother-in-law, and whom he ap- 
pointed guardian of his falſe Ariarathes. He had in 
the laſt place laboured to have him elected King by 
the Cappadocians : and though the affait had miſcar- 
ried, Gordius had ſtill a party in the kingdom, with 
which he was ſo bold to make head againſt Sylla. 
The Roman had no great trouble in defeating and ex- 
xelling him: and. Cappadocia, , under a King, the 
Micnd of Rome and dependant of the Romans, got 
entirely rid of Mithridates. It was in this manner 
Sylla began with the King, and, to uſe the expreſſion, 
played the prelude to the hot war he was ſome years af- 
ter to make with him. i» 
The new affront which the Romans had made 
z=v2. 3- Mithridates ſuffer, exaſperated that haughty ſpirit. 
- But as he was no leſs —.— than enterprizing, before 
he openly declared himſelf their enemy, he reſolved 
to ſecure himſelf a potent neighbouring ally. Ti- 
granes, King of Armenia, had very much extended 
the dominions of his anceſtors by his conqueſts, and 
formed a great empire. Mithridates made him firſt 
marry his daughter Cleopatra. After which appre- 
hending ſtill, that awar with the Romans would ter- 
rify him; he reſolved to embroil him with them with- 
ont his perceiving it; and he ſent Gordius to him, to 
im>lore his aid for his re-eſtabliſhment in Cappadocia, 

V hich he pretended to belong to him; inſinuating at 
R | bo "= 
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the ſame time to Tigranes the facility of dethroning a 
weak and ill- ſettled King like Ariobarzanes. e 
King of Armenia tempted by this . which 
flattered his ambition and vanity, ſuffered himſelf to 
be engaged in what Mithridates deſired. He ſent 
two of fis Generals with an army againſt Ariobar- 
zanes, who perceiving the party too unequal, and be- 
ſides being no warrior, as ſoon as he ſa the ſtorm 
ready to fall upon him, ſecured his effects and fled to 
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At the ſame time Nicomedes Philopater happening Appian. 
to die, the inheritance of the crown occaſioned trou- Mithrid. 
bles in Bithynia. He left behind him two ſons, of 
which the eldeſt, called Nicomedes as well as his fa- 
ther; was acknowledged, and ſupported by the Ro- 
mans: Mithridates ſupported the other, whoſe name 
was Socrates ; and as he was upon the ſpot, he ſupplied 
him with ſuch powerful aids, that Nicomedes was de- 
throned, and went to Rome to join his complaints with 
thoſe of Ariobarzanes. oo | | 
The Romans were then in a very great perplexity, 
It was in the height of the war of the Allies, which 
laid them under the impoſſibility of providing for the 
occaſions of countries ſo remote. They however ſent 
Commiſſioners, at the head of whom was that M. 
Aquillius, who had terminated the war of the ſlaves 
in Sicily; a brave warrior, but avaricious, as has 
been obſerved elſewhere. ' Theſe Commiſſioners had 
orders to reinſtate the Kings Nicomedes and Ariobar- 
zanes, and for that purpoſe to call in the aid not only 
of L. Caſſius, Procenſul of Aſia, but of Mithridates 
himſelf, For that Prince had not appeared directly 
in all theſe movements, of which he was however 
the ſoul: and the Romans, who were not miſtaken e 
in reſpect to them, had probably put that circumſtance 
into their decree, in order to reduce him to declare ; 
himſelf. They had long perceived, that he was pre- 
paring for a war with them: and we have. ſeen, that 
the heads of the Commonwealth, and ſuch as. could 
pretend to commands, paſſionately deſired that occa- 
ſion 
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ſion of acquiring glory, and inriching themſelves with 
| the ſpoils of Aſia. ry r 

Juſtin, Mithridates acted with great prudence, He was 

Appian. far from contributing to re-eſtabliſh the Princes he 

had dethroned in their Dominions. But being unwil- 

ling to appear the firſt in breaking with the Romans, 

he continued quiet, and ſuffered Aquillius and Caſſius, 

with ſuch troops as they could draw together, to re- 

place Nicomedes upon the throne. of Bithynia, and 

Ariobarzanes upon that of Cappadocia. During this 

ſeeming inaction he ſtrengthened himſelf exceedingly, 

He made a - Treaty with Tigranes, by which it was 

agreed between them, that of the conqueſts which 

they ſhould make together, the cities and countries 

ſhould . to Mithridates, and all the men and 

plunder to the King of Armenia. Michridates, as 

appears by this treaty, knew how to take his advan- 

tages. But Tigranes had alſo his view, which was to 

people Tigranocerta, that he was then building, and 

which he deſigned .to make one of the greateſt cities 

in the Univerſe. The King of Pontus brought alſo 

into his intereſts the Gallo-Grecians, the Sarmatæ, 

the Baſtarnæ and the Scythians. He had great bo- 

dies of troops from thoſe nations, and in a word, 

armed almoſt all Upper Aſia againſt the Romans. 

ith ſuch powerful preparations he contented himſelf 

however with obſerving their motions, without com- 

mitting any act of hoſtility; deſigning to have the ap- 

Diodor. pearance of juſtice and equity on his lide. It was in 

Fxxxvi- theſe circumſtances he received an Embaſſy from the 

Italian States, to invite him to join his Ke with 

theirs, But the affairs of Alia were too much embroil- 

ed to make 1t poſſible for Mithridates to remove from 

it, and tlie fruits he hoped from them were more cer- 

tain and immediate. e 

The occaſion he waited was ſoon ſupplied him by 

the avidity of the Roman Generals. As ſoon as they 

had reinſtated the Kings of Bithynia and Cappadocia, 
they inceſſantly prefſed them to undertake ſomethin 

againſt Mithridates, in order to induce the war. Thoſe 

two 
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two Princes had no inelination to it, being afraid 80 
draw an enemy again upon them, whoſe ſtrength they 
had already experienced. But at length Nicomedes, 
who had promiſed great ſumy to the Roman Generals 
and Commiſſioners for obtaining his re- eſtabliſnment, 
which were {till unpaid, and being | 
a great number of other Romans, who had lent him 
money, reſolved notwithſtanding his, repugnance to 
ſatisfy them. He therefore entered the country of 
the King of Bontus in arms, and laid it waſte as far as 
the city Amaſtris without any reſiſtance. For Mithri- 
dates, true to his plan, was glad 
of complaint, and to make the 
of Aggreſſors. Foto ol ne Pe Se | 

As ſoon as Nicomedes retired, Mithridates, to ſix 
the Wrong upon the Romans, ſent them his com- 
plaints by an Ambaſſador, who took care at 
firſt to dwell upon the quality of Ally of the Roman 
People, that Mithridates and his father had conſtantly 
maintained. He alledged as a proof of his maſter's 


fidelity to this alliance, the ſubmiſſion with which he 


had acquicſced in being deprived of Phrygia Major 
and Cappadocia, to which he pretended to have the 
Juſteſl claim. He added, that it was in the ſame ſpi- 
rit of reſpect for the-Ramans, that he had ſuffered the 
laſt inſult of Nicomedes, though he had more thay 
ſufficient forces to repel it. He concluded, that 8 
Romans ought either to force the King of Bithynia to 


make him ſatisfaftion, or to conſent, that Mithridates 


ſhould do himſelf juſtice. t | 
After Pelopidas, fo the Ambaſſador of Mithridates 
was called, had ſpoke to this effe&, thoſe of Nico- 


medes, who were preſent at the audience, began. 


They had no difficulty to prove the juſtice of their 
maſter's arms, and of the revenge he had taken of an 
enemy, who had armed his own brother againſt him. 


But they expatiated moſt in ſhewing both by the whole 


conduct of the King of Pontus, and the immenſe 
preparations he had made, that his deſigns bad a 
much higher and more important aim than a 


preſſed beſides by 


to have good cauſes 
Romans act the part 
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A+ and that it was the Romans he meditated. They cotfs 

cluded this diſcourſe with exhorting the Romans not 

to have the change put upon them. It behoves 

your wiſdom, ſaid they, not to wait till Mithridates 

| ſhall pleaſe to declare himſelf your enemy: and you 
ought rather to conſider his actions than his words. 

Beware of giving up-your true and real friends” to a 

Prince, who only diſguiſes himſelf with the outſide of 

a diſſembled amity; and do not ſuffer him, who is as 

much your enemy as ours, to make void your decree 
concerning Bithynia, and to prevent the lawful King 

of it from enjoying your favour.” “ + 

Pelopidas in his anſwer conſented, that the Romans 

ſhould. be arbitrators in reſpect to the ancient differ- 

ences between Mithridates and Nicomedes, but per- 

ſiſted in demanding juſtice of them for the laſt hoftili 

ties committed by the King of Bithynia, of which 
themſelves had been witneſſes. © © n 

The Romans were at a loſs what anſwer to make. 
They were fully determined to ſupport Nicomedes, 

and it was only for form ſake they had heard the Am- 

baſſador of Mithridates. But on the other ſide the al- 

| Hance with that Prince ſtill ſubſiſted. They therefore 
diſguiſed their thoughts in an ambiguous meaning, 
which Appian ,repeats in theſe words: If Mithri- 

tes has been hurt by Nicomedes, we are ſorry : 
we will not ſuffer Nicomedes to be attacked, 
which is contrary to the intereſts of the Commonwealth.” 
Pelopidas, who ceived that the Romans avoided 
explaining themſelves, preſſed in vain for a more cir- 
cumſtantial declaration. He was obliged to return 
without any other reply, NR. 4> 22 
Mithridates took the anſwer of the Romans for a 

refuſal of juſtice. Therefore obſerving meaſures no 

15 he ſent his ſon Ariarathes into Cappadocia 

with a powerful army: and though Mancinus, one 

of the Senate's Commiſſioners, was upon the fer, and 

ſupported Ariobarzanes, the battle was fought, and 

Ariarathes being victorious, repoſſeſſed himſelf of the 

Kingdom of Cappadocia, : p98 
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- Michridates, after having made the Romans ſen- 
ſible in this manner, that he did not fear them, ſens 
back the ſame Pelopidas with inſtructions more haughs 
ry than before. . He had orders to complain in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, not of the Commonwealth and Se- 
nate, but of the Roman Generals, who were in Aſia, 
and before whom he ſpoke. He pretended, that 
what had lately happened in Cappadocia, was the 
fruit and reward of their injuſtice and bad treatment 
of his maſter, whole power he and the ex-. 
tent of his dominions,. the. Allies he had made, and 
the forces he had aſſembled by ſea and land. He re- 
proached them, that it was a great imprudence tg 
engage their Commonwealth in a war with 19. powers 
ful a King, whulſt they were ſcarce able to oppoſe 
the arms of their Allies in Italy, who attacked the 
centre of their empire. He threatened them with 
laying his complaints againſt them before the Senate, 
and to cite them to appear to give an account of their 
conduct. And laſtly, as Mithridates ſtill called him- 
ſelf the ally of Rome, Pelopidas declared in his name, 
that if juſtice were done him in reſpect to Nicomedes, 
he was ready to aid the Romans againſt the revolted 
Italians, If not, added he, at length throw off the 
appearance of amity, or elſe let us proceed to a 
oa trial before the Senate,” | us YET | 4 

The Roman Generals were extremely piqued at the 
haughtineſs of this diſcourſe, which attacked them 
perſonally, They anſwered in a no leſs lofty manner, 
that they forbade Mithridates either to attack Nicome- 
des, or to intermeddle in the affairs of Cappadocia, 
whither they were going to reinſtate Ariobarzanes dis 
retly. And in diſmiſſing the Ambaſſador with this 
anſwer, they declared to him, that it was to no pur- s 
poſe to return any more, if he did not bring with him e 
his maſter's entire ſubmiſſion to the laws they pre- | 
ſcribed him, But as rhey did not rely upon that ſub- 
miſſion, they, aſſembled forces from all ſides, Phrygia, 
Paphlagonia, and the neighbouring countries: and 
pag naſe troops with 4 body of Romans under 

OL. . 


L. Caſſius, \_ 


* 


L. Caſſius, Proconſul of Aſia, they formed chree di- 
into Bithynia: and Q. Appius marched towards Cap. 


- three Roman Generals, without the order of the þ 


and conduct all i important enterprizes in perſon. Moſt 


over Nicomedes near a river callled Amnias, in Paphla- 
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' viſions" of them, of which each commanded one. 
Caſſius with one of theſe armies incamped upon the 
pe mor of Bithynia and Gallogrecia : Acaillite took 

n himſelf to oppoſe the entrance of Mithridates 


padocia. They had alſo a fleet near Byzantium,” to 
ſhut up that of Mithridates in the Euxine Sea. Nico- 
medes on his ſide aſſembled an army of fifty thouſand 
foot, and ſix thoufand horſe. - In this manner did 


nate, undertake a war of ſuch great importance, and 
of which the conſoquenees were fatal bn ſo . 
Nations. 
The imprudence of theſe Roman General wis the 
greater, as the power and preparations of Mithridates 
were formidable. He had of his own forces two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand foot, forty thouſand horſe, an 
hundred and thirty chariots armed with ſcythes, three 
hundred decked ſhips, and an hundred others of 
ſmaller ſize. - Add to this able Generals, as Neo 

lemus and Archelaus, who were brothers, Dorylaw 
and ſome others, all formed by lon g Experience of war, 
and upon whom however Mithridates did not rely ſo 
much, as not to ſee every thing with his own eyes, 


of the Kings of the Eaſt were in his intereſt. Tigranes 
was his ſon-in-law, and ſupplied him with troops. 
The Kings of Parthia, Syria, and Egypt favoured him. 
He had ſpared nothing for amaſſing immenſe ſtores 
of all kinds: and for his fleet, he had cauſed pilots to 
come from Egypt and Phænicia, countries where na. 
vigation had been ſucceſsfully cultivated in all ages. 
Such great forces promiſed great advantages over 
enemies ill- prepared, and almoſt taken at Unawares : 
and he was not deceived in his hopes. 

+ His Generals at firſt gained a conſiderable victory 


nia. The King of Bithynia's camp was taken with 
U den booty, and a great number of- priſoners, 
| 9 . Thi 
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This comp 
foot only, ſupported by the horſe, the Phalanx not 
being able to ſhare in the battle: and from thence 
the Roman Generals began to conceive fear, ſeeing 


victory was gained by the light · armed 


- 


- 
gn. 
a © | 
- 


the leſs number defeat the greater, and that not from 


the adva of the ground, nor by the fault or 
cowardice of the Bikyaian, but by the ability of 
Mithridates's Generals, and the valour of his army. 
The fruit of this victory to Mithridates was the con- 
queſt of 0s. ag he ſubjected? it on his march, and 
incamped at 
— of Bithynia. 

The Romans themſelves ſoon experienced the va- 
lour of the enemy they had at firſt deſpiſed. Nico- 
medes having drawn together the remnant of his de- 


mountain of Scorobs upon the 


feat, had joined Aquillius. But upon the ee 2 


of Mithridates's army, and in conſequence of a ſmall 
action, in which an hundred Sarmatian horſe had de- 
feated eight hundred Bithynians, thoſe troops, already 
terrified with their former diſgrace, were ſeized with 
fear and diſperſed: and Aquillius not being ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt the enemy, was entirely r 
loſt his camp, fled towards the river Sangarius, and 
having paſſed it in the night, did not believe himſelf 
ſafe till he arrived in Pergamus. . 


This ſecond victory opened the whole country to Diodor. 


Mithridates. Caſſius retired to Apamea, Nicomedes * 
to Pergamus, Mancinus to Rhodes, and Oppius to 


Laodicea. They ſhut themſelves. up in the cities, 


not being able to ns the field. At the ſame time 
the fleet, that guarded the entrance of the Euxine 
Sea, ſeparated, and ſeveral of Nicomedes's ſhips were 
even delivered up by their commanders to Mithridates. 
Thus that Prince being maſter of all the paſſes by ſea 
and land, had only to appear, to receive the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the States, that came in emulation of each 
other to pay their homage to him. For like a wiſe 


* Some ſuppoſe this might be Mount Hypius, mentioned by Pliny, 
v. 32. 


* 
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and ammunition which he found laid up every where, 
enabled him to diſplay benevolence and magnificence, 


Ibid. 4. 


Flacco, 3 in cities contended, with each other in inviting him to 
_ honour them with his preſence z calling him, accord- 


an happy omen, and at the ſame time a compares 
that ſoothed his vanity. 


new conqueſts to his ſway : and uniting actual liberality 


_ againſt ſo formidable a People, he thought it neceſſary 
. oration, which Trogus Pompeius put into his mouth 


ſeen, I ſhall content myſelf with abridging it here, 
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| conqueror he had taken care to conciliate their affec- 
tion; treating all the Aſiatic priſoners that hed fallen 
- into his hands withevery kind of indu In the 
like manner Hannibal of old, at the ſame-time that 
he exerciſed the eſt rigours over the Roman 
e was igal to the Latines, and people of 
taly, whom the chance of war had brought into his 
power, of careſſes and inſtances of favour. - This con- 
duct ſucceeded perfectly well with Mithridates. The 


a <<... 4. a a 
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ing to the impious cuſtom of thoſe dark times, thłir 
God and Preſerver. All Bithynia was reduced in a 
few.days. From thence Mithridates entered Phrygia, 
which belonged to the Romans; and he reſolved to 
take up the ſame quarters Alexander had done of old, 


Lag 


He forgot nothing, that might conciliate ſo many 


with careſſes, he granted to the cities a general re- 
mittance of all they owed, either to the Government, 
or Particulars, and an exemption from taxes for five 
years. The immenſe treaſures of their ancient Kin 

on which he ſeized, and the abundance of — 


without depriving himſelf of the neceſſary reſources 8 
for advancing the war and his conqueſts. 

Till his entrance into Phrygia, Mithridates had not 
directly attacked the Romans, but only their Allies. 
He then took off the maſk, and openly declared him- 
ſelf an enemy to Rome. As he undertook a war 


to encourage his troops; and Juſtin has preſerved the 


upon this occaſion. As this diſcourſe is ext 
long, and recites in, few words, abundance of fach, 


both antient and modern, which the Reader has already 
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and with only repeating the circumſtances of it that 
ſeem moſt remarkable. | > Thy 824 
Mithridates proves firſt to his ſoldiers, that the Ro- 
mans are not invincible, by mentioning on that head, 
not only the advantages themſelves had lately gained 
over thoſe haughty enemies, but the great victories 
of Pyrrhus, Hannibal, and the Gauls. He -repre- 
ſented to them the actual ſituation of Rome in her 


difficult ſtruggle wirh the Italian Rebels, and torn 


in pieces by eſtic diviſions. He concluded from 
thence, that it was neceſſary to ſeize the occaſion 


for augmenting their on ſtrength ar their expence/, 


« leſt,” added he, if we continue quiet, hilſt they 


* are employed, we ſhould find more difficulty” to . xk 


« ſuſtain! their efforts, when they are free and diſen- 
ce gaged from all they have now upon their hands. 
60 For we are not to enquire now, whether war is to 
be made with them; burwhether we ſhall take our 
$6 time, or wait theirs,” © coy AST T7 | 
From [thence he goes on to enumerate all the in- 


juries pretended to be done them by the Romans, and 


which, in his ſenſe, were equivalent to a declaration 
of war: Phrygia and Paphlagonia taken from him 
by them; and Cappadocia, which he had conquered, 
and from which they had expelled his ſon. They 
Fhave tor from me my conqueſt, ſays he, they who 
* have nothing, not acquired by arms.“ He coneludes 
this detail with the inſults done him in che laſt place 
by Nicomedes, in fo attacking him out of wanton- 
neſs, and without cauſe. For, I adds he, it is 
not the pretended injuries Kings have done them, it 
« 1s their ſtreugth and majeſty they aim at. It is hence 
* they oppreſſed Eumenes, dethroned his ſon Ariſtoni- 


 * Utendum igitur occaſione, & rapienda incrementa virium : ne 
illis occupatis quieverint, mox adversus vacuos & quietos majus nego- 
tium habeaut; Non enim queri, an capienda ſint arma, 24 utrum 
ſui potius occaſione an illorum. * 
Raptam ſibi eſſe victoriam ejus (Cappadociæ) ab illis quorum ni 
bil eſt niſi bello queſitum. | 
} Quippe non delicta Regum illos, ſed vires ac majeſtatem inſequi. 


C3 * cus, 


22 The Bromxincs of MITHRIDATES: | 
* cus, and made an implacable * war on the grand. 
cc ſon of the great King Maſiniſſa, the unfortunate Ju: 
„% gurtha, in whom Key ſhewed ſo little reſpect for 
the memory of his grandfather, that they ignomi- 
* niouſly exhibited him as a ſight in their triumph, 

| * and afterwards made him periſh miſerably in a pri- 

fon. Such is the hatred they have declared for all 

* Kings, undoubtedly becauſe themſelves had only 

3. M * Kings, whoſe names make them bluſh, ,* Aborigt- 

3 * nal Shepherds, * Sabine Augurs, 5 Corinthian Exiles, 

3: Tarqui- £* + Tuſcan Slaves, or laſtly, the Superbs, the moſt 

diu: Priſ- “ honourable and diſtinguiſhed name of them all. They 

4. Servius 5* have reaſon to relate with pleaſure, that their found - 

Tullus. 4 ers were ſuckled by a wolf. For that People are a 

ius sd. © People of wolves, inſatiable of blood and Nlaughter, 

perbus. © and always greedy to exceſs of riches and empire.“ 
Jo this odious picture which he gave of the Ro- 

mans, Mithridates oppoſed a magnificent diſplay of 
his own high nobility, which on his father's] ſide he 
traced back to Cyrus and Darius; and by the female 
line, to + Seleucus Nicator, Founder of the Kingdom 
of Syria and Alexander the Great: of the greatneſs 
of the nations ſubject to him, who had never expe- 
rienced the yoke of a foreign power; and his ex- 
ploits againſt unconquerable States, as the Scythians, 
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who before him had never known a victor. 


And laſtly, he flattered his ſoldiers with the hopes 
of the rich ſpoils of Aſia, of which 4 he-extolled the 


Cum bujus (Maſiniſſæ nepote bellum modo in Africa geſtum ade 
inexpiabile, ut ne-victum quidem memoriz avi donarent, quin car. 
cerem ac triumphi ſpectaculum experiretur. Hanc illos Regibus om- 
nibus legem odiorum dixiſſe, ſcilicet quia ipſi tales Reges habuerint, 
quorum etiam. nominibus erubeſcant, aut paſtores Aboriginum, aut 
baruſpices Sabinorum, aut exules Corinthiorum, aut ſervos vernaſque 
Tuſcorum, aut, quod honoratiſſimum nomen fuit inter hæc, ſuperbos. 
Atque ut ipſi ferunt conditores ſuos lupæ uberibus alitos, fic omnem 
illum populum luporum animos, indiplebiles ſanguinis atque iniperi, 
divitiarumque avidos ac jejunos, habere. 8 A 
+ Mithridates's great grandmother was the daughter of Seleucus 
Callinichus King of Syria. 31 INS 24 
i Nam neque cœlo Aſiæ eſſe temperatius aliud, nec ſolo fertilius, 
nec urbium multitudine ameenius : magnamque temporis partem, non 
ut militiam, fed ut feſtum diem acturos, bello dubium facili magis an 
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mildneſs of the climate, the Fertility of the ſoil, the 
multitude and beauty of the cities, inſomuch, ſaid 
he, that I lead you leſs to a war, than to a perpetual 
feſtival; and in reſpect to this enterprize, you can 
have only one doubt, whether, it be caſy, or at 


advantageous.” 


This , diſcourſe, which, breathes hatred and con- Appian, 


tempt for the Romans, and at the ſame time aſ- 
ſurance of conquering, was not an empty Rhodomon- 
tade of Mithridates : the effects proved it the reverſe. 
All either gave way before his arms, or courted his 
alliance. He ſubj ecke Phrygia, Myſia, Aſia, pro- 
perly ſo called, 50 Pamphylia, the coaſt of Ionia, 
in a word, all the country extending quite to the ſea- 
coaſt: and, in order that nothing might be wanting to 
his glory, two Roman Generals fell into his hands, 
and became his priſoners. | 

I have ſaid before, that Oppius had retired to 14 
odicea. To make himſelf maſter of that Roman's 
perſon, it coſt Mithridates only the trouble of ſending 
an Herald to promiſe the inhabitants impunity, if they 
would, deliver up Oppius. He was immediately 
ſeized, and carried with his lictors to the King of Pon- 
tus, who inflicted no ill treatment upon him, but car- 
ried him about every where in his train, exhibiting 
with pride, and in deriſion of the N greatneſs, 2 
Roman General in captivity. 


Aquillius was not ſo gently uſed. As he was at 4 


the head of the 4 Fay and the principal author 
of the war, Mithridates had a perſonal hatred for 
him. For that reaſon that unfortunate General, who 
was ſick at Mitylene, having been (delivered up to 
him by the * Leſbians, there was no kind of indignity 
nor outrage, that the King of Pontus did hot make 
him ſuffer. He was laden with chains, whipped with 
rods, led about every where upon an aſs, and in that 
condition forced to make himſelf known to all that 


P Mitylene was the capital of the iſland of Leſbos, and has given 
its name to the * itſelf, which is now called Metelin, 
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the — of that Prince, as to — love. Struck 
with Monima's beauty, he ſent her * fifteen thouſand 


The Bom” To MITHRIDATES, | 
ſaw him, and to cry out from time to time, that he 


Athen. v. was Aquillius. On other oecaftons, faſtened by 


chain to a Baſtarnian five cubits high, he was obli 
to follow. that Barbarian's Horſe on foot. And lattly, 
Mithridates having catried him to P mus, cauſed 
melted gold to be poured into his mouth, to 
his avidity, and that of the Romans in Thus 
did that inſatiable man pay the price of his oppreſſivns 
and injuſtices, and ſeemed to have been preſerved 


from the ſeverity of the Judges by the eloquence bf 


Antonius, only to ſuffer b and ſe ſevere fr 


niſhments. 


Mithridates viſited his new eotqueſth; Re) was: re- 
| ceived every where with the moſt ſoothing acclamations. 
The Epheſians diſtinguiſhed themſelyes above. the reſt 
by ſingular marks of their hatred for the Romans, as 


we ſhall fay below; for which bp: were ot after 
ſeverely puniſhed, 

It was in this progreſs, that Mithridates having 
taken Stratonicea, ſaw the virtuous Monima, whom 
the Euripides of France has rendered fo famous 
"> 


his Tragedy. Ambition did not ſo w 


pieces of gold, expecting by that unworth gratuity 


to triumph over her virtue. But ſhe refuſed his 


ſent, and rejected all his ſolicitations. Mithridaves 
was reduced to marry her in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, and to give her the title of Queen, with the 
diadem. 

When the news of what paſſed in Aſia came to 
Rome, they did not deliberate a moment on the mea- 
{ures it was neceſſary to take. The war was reſolved, 
notwithſtanding the extreme diſtreſs of the Common- 
wealth on the occaſion of the 2 of the Italian 
States, which was not yet well appeaſed. Sylla, as 
we have ſaid, was charged with the war againſt Mithrt- 
dates. But whilſt the civil diſcords detained that Ge- 


Above two hundred and thirty- ſour pounds of gold Averdupoiſe. 
neral 
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neril in Italy, Mirhridates had full time, both to e 
. his conqueſts, ar and deluge Alia wich Roman 
Dl 

For it was at this die: that <P chwinichbtf thr 
dort maflacre, which will render his nartie dereftable 
for ever: he {ent orders to all the Governors of pro- 
vinces and cities ſubject to him, that on a 2 day 
fixed, which was to be the fame” uni , they 
ſhould put all the Romans and Italians in Afia to the 
fword, men, women, children, and freedmien.” The 
ſame decree ordered, that their bodies ſhould” not 
have burial ; that their eſtates ſhould be divided be- 
tween thoſe who ſhould kill them and the King; and 
that fuch as ſhould endeavour to conceal or inter 
them, ſhould be fined; and, on the contrary, rewards 

anted to ſuch as ſhould diſcover them, liberty to 
* half theit debts to debtots, and ſo on to others. 
The manner in which this bl order was exe- 

cured, proves, as Appian obſerves, chat the revolt of 
Aſia was leſs the effect of the fear of the armꝭ of M- 
thridates, than of hatred for the Romans. Wo dont 
atics applied themfelves in murdering them with 
dible fury and barbarity. They were torn out of the 
moſt facred Aſylums: the hands of fuch as thbraced 
the ſtatues were cut off; the children were Killed be- 
fore their mothers faces, and then themſelves maffacred 
with their huſbands. And this cruelty was univerſal. Tac. ir. 
Of all thoſe whb acknowledged Mithridates, only the Annal-14- 
2 of the ſmall iſland of Cos ſpared the unha 

omans, and permitted them to take refuge in 
temple of Zſculapius. © 

In this 6: re r periſhed fourſedre thouſand Ro- 
mans. Some Werne.. | 
and amongſt the reft, the famous Rutilius, who was — yos 
then at Soya, in baniſhment, as we have related Pot. n. 17, 
elſewhere. He quitted the Roman robe, and put on 
a Grecian habit: N chat diſguiſe, and perhaps the 
reſpect he had acquired by the integrity of his man- 
ners, ſaved his life in ſo imminent a * a 
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Amongſt all the cities, whether of the Terra Firma, 
or the iſlands of Aſia, only two continued faithful 0 
the Romans, Magneſia and Rhodes. Few circum- 
ſtances relating to the firſt are come down to us. But 


4 7 5 we are more obliged to Hiſtory in reſpect to Rhodes 


famous in all times, both for talents and virtues, t 
the ſlavery in which it has groaned during more than 
the two laſt centuries under the Turks, depriyed it 
of the means of ſuſtaining its ancient glory. On the 
preſent occaſion the iſland and city of Rhodes ſery 
as an aſy lum for a great number of Romans, an 
amongſt the reſt for L. Caſſius, Proconſul of Aſia. 
Mithridates, not to leave his conqueſt imperfect, 
reſolved to reduce that ſmall State by force, which 
was almoſt the only one that reſiſted him. He came 


* Pompeius Strabo. See what is faid of him in the preceding book: 
6 at 
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at firſt to the iſle of Cos, not far from Rhodes. And, 
28 his approach did not render the Rhodians more do- 
cile to his will, he ordered his fleet to repair thither, 
which was very numerous, The Rhodians came out 
to meet it with « But the ity of number 
was ſo that al "that--ability;” Aud by valour, 
could: do, Was to ent the Rhodian fleet from be- 
ing ſurrounded. It entered the port, which care was 
taken to ſhut up with chains 8 h 
by way of, precaution. had deſtroyed their ſuburbs, to 
prevent the enemy: from making lodgments in them, 
prepared to repel ere nat Michricares from their 
walls 15 vo | 
That Prince had * his Jarid-foroes: with Kim, 
and his naval ones, whom he landed, having always 
been worſted in the ſkirtfiiſhes that had paſſed around 
the city, the beſieged teſumed courage, keeping their 
ſhips always in readineſs to fall upon the enemy, w 
occaſion ſhould offer. In conſequenee a ſea: fight en- 
ſued, in which the Rhodians had all the advantage, 
notwithſtanding their inferior number: In the mean 
time the land- troops of Mithridates arrived, in tran- 
- of different burthen' and as they were forced 
the violence of the wind to paſs in ſight of the city, 
inſtead of anchoring at the place aſſigned them, the 
beſieged made Teng fleet go out of the port; and 
taking advantage of the diſorder occaſioned both by 


the ſtorm and the difficulty of landing, they took, 
ſunk, and burnt ſome! of the enemy's ſhips, and re- 
turned victorious. Mithridates having then all his 


forces, both of ſea and land, — — and at- 
tempted ſurprize, but without Rt. + He was reduced 
to raiſe the and the Rhodians, beſides the glory 
of being faith ul to their Allies, had alſo that of 'hav- 
ing been the firſt in ſtopping; -the- Boren: which- had 
ſpread over all Aſia, Dt roo beft 6H 

In my opinion, they alſo deſerved praiſes far-aheir Cie. IT. in 
moderation in reſpect to the ſtatue of Mithridates, Ver. 155: 
which they ſuffered to keep its place in the midſt? of 


their W hilft that Prince was attacking them with 
the 


 Rhodians ſeems "inconſiſtent; and that it was not nas 


Val. Max. 
V. Zo 


Appian. 


, 
* 
* 


the utmoſt vitlence; and they found ho ſmall diff 
culty in making their defence. Cicero, from whom 
we this fact, obſerves, that this conduct of the 


tural to mak war with the perſon, and ſpare the fta- 
tue. But the Rhodians themſelves, to whom be made 
that objection, unſwered him in the firſt place, that it 
was a received opinion with all the Greeks, that Re- 
ugion did not admit the throwing down of ſtatues once 
ercaed, even” of men. They added a ſecond reflec- 
tion, no leſs juſt ; that they had - made à diſtinction 
of times ʒ that "they had undoubtedly a right to repel 
Mithridates, when become their enemy; but that fe- 
#pe& ought to De had to a ſtatue erected at a time 
when that Prinee was thenfriend of their common- 
— U — * 15 3 52 of eie mat 
Doring this „two circumſtances give us occa- 
ſion to remark in Mithridates a dif Se. to-revenge, 
and gratitude for ſetvices rendered him. In the fea- 
fight we have mentioned, whilſt Mithridates made 
his hip tnove ſometimes to one place, and ſometimes 
to another," to encourage his people, or give them 
aid, à veſſel of bis fleet, belonging to the ie of Chis, 
withour doubt by the unſkilfulneſs of the navigators, 
ram foul of his, and put it in ſome danger; The King 
im a rage, cauſed" the pilot and mate to be han 
und afterwards extended his wrath to the whole iſle 
of Chio, as we ſhall ſay in its place. This rigbur is 
-undoubiedly to be condemned. But we cannot for- 
bear praiſing him much for what he did in reſpect to 
Leonicus, à farhfnl ſubject, who had refiified great 
zeal for this Prince on dangerous occaſions. This 
Leonicus having been taken priſoner during the fiege, 
Mithridates, to obtain only his liberty, reſtored all th 
Rhodian priſoners in his camppß . 
When he had been reduced to abandon his enter. 
prive againſt Rhodes, he retired to Pergamus, leaving 


ba bum fatoa b eins habuilſe Tathovens temporis quo poſita eſſet; 
— 77715 n 


eum hemine vero, quo bellum gereret qtque 


42 | | Pelo- 
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The Bzcnxinos. of MITHRIDATES. 9 
Pe Lycia with an army to reduce the city of 
. ſame others, in thoſe parti, that tefuſed 
to ſubmit to him. During his reſidence at 
divided between buſineſs and pleaſures, though the 
charms of Monima engroſſed much of his time, he 
however took care to augment his troops, to lay up 
all kinds of proviſions and ammunitions, and above 
all, to provide for the ſecurity of his conqueſts within 
them, by rewarding his friends and adherents, and 
diſtributing treaſures, cages, and ſtates amongſt them s 
by removing domeſtic enemies; by ſuppreſſing con 
ſpiracies formed againſt his perſon ;, and by ing a 
ſtrict enquiry after all thoſe, wha retained any attach- 
ment for the Romans, and whom: he conſidered for 
that reaſon as capable of plotting in their favour, and 
againſt the new government. 
At the ſame time he ſpared: no pains for augment- 
ing his power, his avidity increaſing according; to the 


natural character of the human mind, in + 6 (pork 
to his acquiſitions. | Maſter of Aſia, he armed the pmnt. zn 5 


deſign of invading Greece. However, he did not go ia. 
thither in perſon. Pergamus was a centre to — 
from which he governed all his vaſt Monarchy, and 
directed his new enterprizes. One of his ſans by his 
order reſided in the ancient dominions of his — mag | 
Another was ſent into Thrace and Macedonia with-an 
army: and ſeveral of his Generals, of whom the prin- 
cipal was Archelaus, went by ſea to Greece, and be- 
gan by reducing the Cyclades, the iſland of Eubæa, 
and all the other iſles in thoſe ſeas, as far as the Pro- 
montory of | Malea. | The city of Athens itſelf ſub- 
_— to Mithridates ; and that Prince was indebted 
or ſo important a ueſt to a miſerable Serkan 
called Ariſtion. *. 6 
This man of obſcure birch, the far, mail, of Pan 
a female ſlave, and admitted by favour into the mums * 
ber of the citizens of Athena, was one of thoſe kind 13 hen at 
of perſons born to impoſe upon the multitude by a 


pompous outſide, a popular and emphaticaleloquence, 
and a daring preſumption, which never fails of da- 


4 zling 


* 
«. 
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others, in that of Epicurus. However that were, 
Was 


The Bremnngs of MITHRIDATES. 
He had taken care to embelliſh 


| * os. to cover his vices with the maſk: of 


Philoſophy. Every body knows the credit and figure 
r 2 Some 
ſay he had been formed in the ſchool of Ariftatle; 


by the Athenians to Mithridates, who 


finding him a proper inſtrument for his deſigns, gave 
him the moſt favourable reception, with the view of 


Sana wy A means, the affection of-thoſe chat 


ſent him. 


0 Ariſtion Geanded: the. King's views to A 3 


writing letters to Athens, in which he extolled the 


power of Mithridates, his magnificence and liberality. 
And as the Athenians had given the Romans ſome 
ſubject of diſcontent, which is not related in Hiſtory, 
but which muſt have been great, as a fine had been 


laid upon them, and their magiſtrates forbade to ex- 


erciſe their functions; Ariſtion promiſed the Atheni- 


ans, that if they would embrace the King's party, 


"tho they. would not only be exempt from the fine laid on 


Cic. in 
Brut. 
n. 306. 


Appian. 


them by the Romans, but the popular government 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, and all the citizens in parti- 
cular ſhould derive infinite advantages from the alli- 
ance of ſo powerful and generous a Prince. No 
more was wanting to. turn the heads of the People of 
Athens, always unſteady, capricious and inconſtant: 
and the moſt prudent, and principal citizens wiſely 
choſe to quit a city, that was bent upon deſtruction, 
and retired to. Rome. 

In the mean time Mithridates ſent his fleets to 
Greece: and the iſland and temple of Delos, which 
till then without walls and arms, had found an aſ- 
— defence in the reſpect for Religion alone, hay- 

ing been plundered by Metrophanes one of the King's 


| Generals, Ariſtion nk thoſe ſacred treaſures, and an 
. eſcort of two thouſand men, given him by Archelaus, 


returned to Athens. The follies committed by the 
People for the reception of this illuſtrious perſonage 


poſidon. ure incredible. As he had been — by a. _—_ 


a. y 
* 


The -Bromnnes of MITHRIDATES. 22 
on the coaſt of Caryſtos in Eubæa, ſhips of war were | 
ſent to — 7 him, and alſo a chair, or Kind of 
throne, ſupported by feet of ſilver. When he ar- 
rived, the whole city ran out to meet him. Particu- 
larly thoſe conſecrated to the worſhip of Bacchus did 
not fail to pay all kinds of honours to the Ambaſſador 
of the new Bacchus. (We have ſaid above, that 
name had been given to Mithridates.) Nothing 
paſſed but acclamations, ſacrifices, and libations, 
to which the People were invited by the voice of an 
Herald, as in the moſt joyous and rel ceremonies. 

Ariſtion having taken 4 $5: his lodgings in one of the 
fineſt houſes of the city, a > next” day in 
publick, in a ſuperb habit, — wich a ting, on which | 
was engraved the image of Mithridates. Phe throng 
was as great as on the preceding day: people were 
cruſhed to death in the ſtreets, eſpecially near him, 
though he was ſurrounded with armed men, who by 
office, and to pleaſe the multitude, 'were ap 
as his guards, and attended him every where. With 
this equipage he aſcended the Tribunal, from which 
the Roman Magiſtrates uſed to harangue the People 
of Athens; and he made a ſpeech full of boaſts, eu- 
ceſſtve praiſes of Mithridates, and wild preſages of 
the future exploits of that Prince, which were to an- 
nihilate the Romans; and concluded with exhorting 
the multitude to give a certain form to their govern- 
ment, that the Roman Senate was for aboliſhing. 
Theſe laſt words were only a ſnare. The ambitious 
Sophiſt's aim was to cauſe the Sovereign power in 
Athens to be conferred on him. The People were 
catched by it, and did not fail to proclaim Ariſtion 
Prætor. He immediately made them ſenſible of what 
they were to expect from his government. For after 
having thanked them for the — they had done 
him, Fe added: © As you have elected me your Chief, 
it is but juſt that I ſhould have as much power alone, 
as you have collectively.” And in order to take in- 
ſtant poſſeſſion of his office, he himſelf appointed the 
See thought fit to have. l iR 2213 Th 
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theſe, who make profeſſion of it: the beſt things 


becatns maſter of Athens: and Archelaus made it a 
kind af place of arms, from whence extending 


The Broms ef MITHRIDATES. 
The reſt of his conduct was of a 2 an og 
1 and beeame 8 in all the forms. 

richeſt, and moſt worthy, perſon 3 
on the like occaſions, were the moſt expoſed 


happen 
to violence. He charged them with being the leergr 


adherents of the Romans; and under that pretext, 
ut ſame of them ta desth, and ſent others to Mithri- 
To be accuſed and condemned, were one and 
the ſame For that they might not. Wa him, 
he made himſelf their judge. to ſave them» 
ſelves from perſecution, fled r city. But he 
cauſed them to be purſued:; and ſuch as were taken 
2 put = * in torments. He pony guards at 
gates city to prevent any one from goi 
out. without his leave. In a word, the ——— 
Athenians were a kind of priſoners in their own houſes, 
in which they were obliged to ſhut themſelves up at 
ſun-ſet- without permiſſion to depart after that time, 
even with a torch. It is eaſy to 3 that in the 
midſt of theſe vivlences, he did not forget to inrich 
himſelf... Confiſcations of eſtates, and rapine of every 
kind, raiſed him ſuch great ſums, that it was ſaid he 
filled whole wells with money. 
This tyranny exerciſed by one, who called himſelf | 
4 Philoſopher, reflects no great honour on Philoſo- 
phy: and Appian on the occaſion of Ariſtion men- 
tions here the thirty tyrants of Athens ſo famous in 
Hiſtory, of whom ſeveral were the diſciples of Socrates. 
But Philoſophy is not - accountable for the — of 


abuſed ; and it would be unjylt to elbe the wie 
— to a diſcipline innocent and uſeful * 


Thus by the miniſtration of Ariſtion, Mithridates 


his in- 


fluence on all ſides, he ſeparated Lacedæmon, Achaia, 
Beotia, and ſeveral other in of Greece from the 
Romans, and drew them over to the King's party. 
At che ſame time Metrophanes, another of K 

es's 


 The:Bzomnincs of MITHRIDATES. 
Jates's Generals, who kept the ſea with a fleet, at- 
empted a deſcent in Theſſaly, on the ſide of Deme- 
trias. And when we remember, that Mithridates had 
another land-army, deſtined to enter Thrace and Ma- 
edonia we ſhall conceive that the enterprize was ex- 
ceedingly well conducted on his fide, and that Greece 
ittacked at ſo many Pres might calily be taken from 
the Romans. 
Sylla had not yet time to arrive. But Bruttius Sura, 
detached with a body of troops by C. Sentius, Pro- 
onſul of Macedonia, came to the aid of Greece: He 
was a very brave man, and a good ſoldier. He be- 
gan by driving Metro 8 — of Theſſaly, and 
heed him * the coaſt. From thence 
he moved to Bæotia, where having found Archelaus 
ith Ariſtion near Chæronea, he gave them battle 
hree days together: and if he did not entirely de- 
feat that, he at leaſt ay we re 
any progreſs. Things were in e, n Lu- 
— Sylla's Quæſtor, came and informed him, 
that he muſt quit a province which did not belong 
to him, and which had been of oy to Sylla by the 
Senate. Bruttius did not heſitate a moment; and 
no leſs faithful in his obedience to the laws of his 
country, than full of valour on military occaſions, 
he retired into * and Wee his General. 


SECT. II. „ 


Olla goes to Greece. Suppoſed omen of the bad ſucceſs of 
Mithridates. Sylla forms 2 72 e of Athens. He 
Plunders the temples of Olymp eee, and Del- 
phi. Compariſon between * conduct of Sylla and that 
of the ancient Roman Generals. Invectives of the Athe- 
nians againſt Syila and bis wife. Vigorous defence of 
Archelaus. Famine in Athens. Ariſtion regards no- 
thing but diveting himſelf, and will hearken to no terms 
. of jurrendering, The city is taken by force. Sylla is 
* at firſt to * it, but ſuffers himſelf * 
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oSCfAVIUS, CORNELIUS; Conſuls. 
Aiſuuadad. Ariſtion is takeh in thi cin and pit'ts 
- death. The Pirieus is thken and burnt. Sli murtber 
agamſt rhe Generals of Mid. Hatt of Chu” 
roren. New Army ſent by Mithridatts im Urt. 
Ir is defeated before Orebomemus. Lurullaß 4ſehibles a 
feet, and enters the Aigean Sea. The Tefftirebs of the 
 Gallo-Grecians put to death by order of Mithridates. 
' The iſle of Chio treated cruelly, Revolt of ſeveral ein 
. of Ala, and net cruelties of Mithridates. Neg otratron 
opened by Archelaus at 1 Place 
cus lands in Greece. His thiratter, and that bf Nn 
bria his Lieutenant. Miſunderſtanding bel ken Flactuy 
and Fimbria, and murther of Nlaccus. Sylla advances 
towards the Helleſpont. Suſpicion conceived ef Arcbe- 
laut. Anſwer of Mithridates. Hawghtineſs of 'Sylla. 
Fimbria Yeduees Mirbridates to extreme danger. 
thridates reſolves to conclude a peace with Hlla. Their 
interview. Sylla juſtifies bimſelf to his army for ba vi 
made petice with Mithridates. He purſuvs_ Fimbria, 
and reduces bim to kill himſelf. Diſpofttrons of Hilla 
after the viftory. © He gives bis ſoldiers preat litence. 
e lays a fine of twenty thouſand talents upon Afia. The 
Pirates ravage the coaſts of Aſia. Preference groen'by 
Hlla of the war with Mithridates 10 bis perfonal ini 
. reſts. He prepares to return to Traly, © 2 
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CN. OcTavivs. 
L. CorneLt1ivs CIN NA. 


Y L L A had ſet out from Italy about the begin- 
8 ning of the Conſulſhip of Cinna and Octavius, 
He carried with him only five Legions with ſome other 
troops in no great number. For the expences of ſo 
great a war only nine thouſand pounds in weight of 
gold had been given him, amounting to bout one 
hundred and twelve thouſand four hundred and ninety- 
fix ounces of our weight. In order to raife him that 
ſum, it had even been neceſſary to ſell ſome ground 
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and buildings conſecrated by Numa to the worſhip b. 
of the Gods, and to the ſupport of Prieſts and Sacti- R 
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. OCFTAVIUS, CORNELFUS,” Confiils. 35 

It is faid; that at the time Sylla ſet out from Italy, AS. 
Mithridates, who was then at Pergamus, had very _— 
ſiniſter omens : amongſt others, that a Victory, which . 
was to be let down by machines to place a crown upon 
the head of that Prince, hen it was very near him, 
fell, and that the crown rolled along the Theatre and 
broke to pieces. This accident, Which had nothing 
that was not very natural in at, and hich only proved 
the Artiſt's want of ſkill, was conſidered as à fatal 
omen, which made the whole Aſſembly tremble, and 
daunted Mithridates himſelf. As for. us, let us con- 
tent ourſelves with obſerving from this little event, in 
what manner a thing conoeived with refinement. of 
flattery to gratify the King N n lerved 
only to affect and mortify him. 3 

SyNa ſoon gave him different. was of xs; 
As ſoon as lie arrived in Greece; where he: received 
ſome reinforcements of Mtolian and Theſlalian troops, 
he marched directiy towards Athens, reſolving to be- 
ſiege and take that important place from Mithridates. 
This was no eaſy enterprize. The city of Athens 
was ſtrong, beſides which it had arts Port, the famous 
Piræus, that was a ſeparate place very well fortified. 
The city and port were joined by a double wall which 
ſecured their communication: . Theſe walls and 
were the work of Pericles. Sylla had therefore two 
ſieges to carry on at once, and to attack at the ſame 
time two places well fortified we defended by-nu- 
merous garriſons: The Piræus in particular th 
ened a vigorous reſiſtance. For Archelaus, the m 
able of the Generals of Mithridates, had mut himſelf 
up in it: Ariſtion commanded in the city. Sylla was 
not diſoouraged by ſo many difficulties. He attacked 
the Piræus in perſon, and at the ſame time made 
part of his army beſiege the city. Plutarch ſays, 
that he might have contented himſelf with blocking 
up the city, and that he might certainly have taken it 
by famine. But the news, which i received from 
Rome and Italy, where all things were in confuſion, 


and his party were cruſhed, obliged him to make haſte : 
D 2 3 
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r e, and norwithſtanding al his efores, the iege was ſpu 
out to a great lengtn. / SET... 


the Pirazus were forty cubits {ten fathom) high. But 


that method not ſucceeding, he was obliged to have 
recourſe to works and machines. Every thing was 


catapultas, that diſcharged great ſtones, and pieces 
of lead. He found upon the ſpot moſt of the materi- 


works, having beat down the walls of communication 


_ were continually paſſing between Thebes and Athens 
with them. Immenſe ſums were neceſſary for ſup- 
_ difficulty to plunder the moſt facred Temples of 


brought to him from Olympia and Epidaurus. 


if Iam obliged to uſe them, I ſhall at leaſt reſtore the 


OCTAVIUS, CORNELIUS, Conſuls. 


| He at firſt attempted ſcaling, though the walls of 


employed ; rams,. towers, covered galleries, terraſſes 
railed againſt the walls, mines, countermines, and 


als neceſſary in the conſtruction and reparation of thoſe 


between the Piræus and the city, and cut down all the 
trees of the Academy and Lyceum. As to other 
proviſions, ten thouſand carriages drawn by ( mules, 


porting ſuch prodigious expences. Sylla made no 


Greece, and cauſed the richeſt and moſt magnificent 
preſents conſecrated to Jupiter and Zſculapius to be 


He wrote alſo to the * Amphictyones at Delphi, 
that it was proper to ſend him the treaſures' of the 
God. For, ſaid he, either I ſhall keep them, and 
they will be ſafer in my hands than in the temple, ar 


value.” He charged with the execution of theſe or- 
17 5 a Greek called Caphis, in whom he repoſed con- 

ence; and commanded him to bring every thing 
away, taking each piece by weight. Caphis went to 
Delphi, highly afflicted with his commiſſion, and de- 
plored with the Amphictyones the ſad neceſſity, to 
which he was reduced. He even took advantage of a 
report which was ſpread, that the ſound of the God's 
lyre had been heard, which was in the ſanctuary: and 
whether he believed this pretended prodigy, which, 


+ Concerning the Amphiyone, fe the Ancient Hiſtory 
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OCTAVIUS, CORNELIUS, Conſuls. 


or was in hopes of gi Ewing Sy ylla ſome ſcruples of con- 
ſcience, he wrote him 

at it, and anſwered, . that playing upon the lyre was 
a ſign of joy, and not of diſcontent z and conſequently 
that he might take every thing with confidence, as 
the God himſelf ſeemed to beſtow his treaſures with 
pleaſure,” It was therefore neceſſary to obey, and 
tend to the Roman camp all the riches of the temple 
of Delphi. Precautions however were taken to pre- 


was not ag to conceal the taking away of a ton 
of money, which was fo large and heavy, that to re- 
move it was a neceſſity for taking it to pieces. 


far from having any remorſe on that head, 


as the Gods themſelves paid his troops.” 


obliged to haye a part in fo odious a robbery, called 
to mind, ſays Plutarch, the ancient Roman Generals, 


F ASIAN 


when they came to Greece to make war upon the 
Kings of Macedonia and Syria, far from plundering 


the proofs of their religious veneration. But, adds 
the * Hiſtorian, thoſe. erals of the ancient times, 
who commanded, with virtue and legal eue 
armies compoſed of men accuſtomed to live with 
gality, and to obey their quit commanders with a 
miſſion ; and who beſides were as ſimple in their ex- 
pences, as noble and magnanimous by the elevation 
of their ſentiments, only a moderate uſe of 
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fact. Sylla —9 laughed 


vent the affair from making too much noiſe. But it 


Sylla received theſe treaſures with great jo 2 — ſo 
ſaid by pe © 


way of jeſt, that he could not doubt being victorious, Vales. - 
The Amphictyones, on the contrary, whit hed been 
Flamininus, Acilius Glabrio, Paulus Emilius, who 


the temples, had inriched them with new offerings, 


* AN dai i, ard bv r xa} Hiũu Puxboen owe Tic Aer, 


37 


if real, might have been a ſtratagem of the Prieſts, As. 


87. 
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oOcravluS CORNELIUS} Conſuls: 
money, that real occaſions directed: and they would 


have thought it mote ſhameful for them to flatter 
their ſoldiers, than to fear the enemy. In Sylla's 


time things were much changed. he Generals, 


who had no thoughts but of carrying the firſt rank 7 


force, and not of raifing themſelves W e, 
other, 


and ſtanding more in need of arms againſt e 

than againſt the enemies of the Se were reduced 
to make their court to the troops, inſtead of com- 
— them with authority; and purchaſing their 
fervice by donations that favoured their pleaſures, they 
ſet to ſale, and rendered venal, perhaps without think- 
ing of it, the whole Commonwealth; making: them- 
ſelves the flaves of the meaneſt citizens, in order to 
domineer over thoſe who deſerved the moſt eſteem; 

This diſorder was the ſource of all the evils that af- 


flicted Rome in theſe unhappy: times; and Sylla ought 


to be conſidered as the perſon ebe e to 
it : for it was his conſtant maxim, to give with pro- 
fuſion to his troops, in order to ingratiate himſelf 
with, and bring over thoſe of his rivals. Thus 
corrupting the ſoldiers of the contrary party, of whom 
he made traitors, and his own troops by voluptuouſ- 
neſs, he required immenſe _ of 'money for deg: 
his deſigns. © 
On the preſent occaſion ie as the deſire of taking 
Athens, that made him loſe all regard for ſacred 
things. For this deſire in him roſe even to great paſ- 
ſion: and to the publick reaſons were added the mo- 
tive of perſonal reſentment and revenge; becauſe 
Ariſtion, whoſe ſoul was made up of cruelty and in- 
ſolence, cauſed him to be inſulted from the walls 
the moſt cutting invectives. Sylla was of an hi 
colour, and ſpotted with a deep red in ſeveral * 
of his face, which the Raillyers of Athens compared 
to a mulberry ſprink led — meal. They di not 


ſpare even his wife Metella, who was actually in his 


camp, a Lady entirely worthy: of reſpe both for her 


birth and virtue; and ſhe was ſo much eſteemed, that 


Ps having married her "icy" he was juſt” elected 
Conſul, 
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Confyl, the People, mai hag, judged him. worthy of 


it office 9 755 the Lies hut 22 * 
fac WO being Metella's huſban a 
in effect 851 e the higheſt regard for her; nor 


could 5h Ach Ath ay + pan nated paint, 


inſulting his 


39 
R. 56 
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s a. — the A Athenians foughe; rrifliog dit 


llow pleaſantries were their uſual arms. 
ken Py Prat the Piræus with vigour. - As 


Mg Sleat col of troops, and even more than 


I a, who heſjeged him. he made frequent ſallies 
that became almoſt pitched batties. 


re bodies, 
On. one o f theſe 9 the beſieged having burnt 


one of the coyered galleries of the Romans, and all 


the machines under it, Sy lla puniſhed the cohorts and 
centurions, that guarded. it, ſeverely, and laid an 
nominiqus penalty upon them, which was to continue 
till t Jt obliterated their diſgrace by ſome action of 
7 It was not long before that happened: and 
in another ſally the ſame troops having done wonders, 
and repulſed the enem au almoſt victorious, they 
re reinſtated in all their r Archelaus in this 
laſt action gave proofs of hi — perhaps beyond 
what ſuited the governor af a beſieged _ He 
nat only came out with his troops, but ſeeing them 
preſſed, and upon the point of flying, he endeavoured 
to revive their courage, and led them on again to bat- 
tle, and perliſted ſo obſtinately in that deſign, that the 
gates of the place being ſhut, whilſt he continued with- 
roy * 55 neceſſary to draw him up with cords upon 
the walls. 

What gave Archelaus a great advantage for holding 
out, was, that he had the fea open, and conſequently 
could recejve proviſions, ammunition, and freſh troops 
as often as he had occaſion; Sylla, to deprive him of 
that reſqurce, diſpatched Lucullus, with orders to go 
to the Kings and States in the alliance of Rome, to 
demand ſhips, and aſſemble a fleet. Lucullus met 
with many obſtacles and delays; and before he could 


4 execute 


© his cnterprize. \ LO EEOG wh teh eee eee 

During the whole courſe of the ſiege, he had often 
received very good and uſeful intelligence from the 
Piræus. Two ſlaves, who were ſhut up in the place, 


balls of lead all that they could collect of the de 


culatly to prevent Archelaus from ſending conyoys 


the herbage, that grew about the walls, or to boil lea- 
city abounded. 


mities to exceſs, was, that whilſt the citizens were 


paſſed whole days in drinking, taking his 3 


for poultry; and the Prieſteſs of Minerva having 


\ 


no doubt in hopes of a great reward, wrote 1 


formed by the beſieged, and then threw thoſe balls 
with flings into the camp of the Romans. Sylla more 
than once made uſe of theſe informations, and parti- 


into the city, where the famine was exceſſive. A 
meaſure of wheat, containing little more than four 
buſhels, was ſold for a thouſand drachma's (about 
twenty-five pounds.) Many. were reduced to 


ther and ſhoes in water for a miſerable ſubſiſtence, 
There were even ſome, who ſupported ſelves 


human fleſh, and ate the dead bodies, with which the 


But what aggrzvited the ſenſe of the publick cala- 
periſhing with famine, the 1 feaſted, and 


and diverting himſelf with his inmates. For four d 
he cauſed a Chænix of barley to be diſtributed to eac 
citizen, that is a meaſyre which ſcarce exceeds the 
tenth part of a buſhel, a nouriſhment hardly ſufficient 


aſked of him a very ſmall meaſure of wheat, he ſent 
her ſome pepper: However, he would not hear a 
word of putting an end to ſo horrible a calamity, by 
ſurrendering to the Romans; and the Prieſts and Se- 
nators having come to him to beg, that he would take 
compaſſion on the city, and aſk to capitulate, he or- 
dered them to be fired upon. At length he reſolved 
to depute two or three of his looſe companions to Sy 
la, who, half drunk, inſtead of diſcourſe fuitable'to 
the conjuncture, amuſed themſelves with boaſting the 
glory of Athens, and with citing Theſeus, Codrus, 
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man General heard them with the utmoſt contempt : —=— 

« Go,” replied he, you happy and glorious mortals; ._ 

<« repeat all this fine talk in your ſchook.” As to me, 

I did not come hither to learn your Hiſtory, but to 

« reduce rebels.“ ee t>-r wh FIT 
In this manner did the miſerable Ariſtion compleat 

the ills he had brought upon Athens, by - reducing 

that unfortunate city to be taken by force. For ſoine 

old men of the city, in talking about the preſent flate 

of affairs, and obſerving, that the tyrant was extremely x 

weak in not carefully guarding a certain place, where 

the enemy might enter with caſe, their diſcourſe was 

catched up by ſpies, and related to the Roman Ge- 

neral, who did not negle& the information: He went 

himſelf to examine the place mentioned, and having 

found it to be really very weak, he cauſed it to be at- 

tacked in the night, and carried it. When his troops 

were ON into the place, he cauſed a great Re _ 

the wall, between tvs geek to be demoliſhed, and 

then ma{&hed in with all his in order of battle, 

with 7 ound of trumpets and the other inſtruments 


1 pany 


and the trophies of Marathon and Salaming. The Ra, GA 
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of war}, The city was abandoned to be plundered, 
and to ll the fury of the The ſlaughter was 
ſo great, that it was computed, not by the number of 
the dead, bur the ground overflowed with blood, 
which was ſtill ſhewn in Plutarch's time. And be- 
ſides thoſe, who periſhed by the ſword of the con- 
querors, there were many, who killed themſelves to 
avoid ſurviving their country, which they did not 
doubt, but Sylla would order to be deſtroyed; Athens 
was taken on the firſt of March of the year, in which 
Marius having made himſelf Conſul for the ſeventh 
time, at the end of ſeventeen days was ſucceeded by 
L. Valerius Flaccus. = 
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wt conjuring him with 2550 to take compaſl 


geyenge,. Vas but tog much inglined to 
Athens, But ſome of the modl i friols. At 75 
Fool their fidelity for the, Romans had reduced” to 

derne throwing n ar W 0 feet, 

ion u on 

eir unfortunate. i and all the Roman Sens. 
9 Mb F re. in his 1975 Joining with them in "their 
1 05 15 . liche 8 be preyailed upan ;, and 
after h; Nie praiſed the anęient Athenians, he con- 
cluded 125 Ving. That he pardoned a great nung. 
07 of n in regard to a ſmall PAT o of Faithful 
allies, and the living ig regard to the d The 
es were ſold : the citizens had not 700 oo 1555 
ared, hut t 8 liberty of their perſons. ylla after- 
wards was wel 49 f with having acte Gee cle- 
tnency in reſpe to ſo famoys a city: ang he con- 
fdered bis having been maſter of his paſſion'on this 
occaſion Sek the peculiar fayours. of the Gads, 
he misfortunes of Athens concluded i in e effet With 

e ſiege: but it was with great diffculty that the 
raiſed her head after ſo rude a blow, and ſhe did not 
recover her ancient ſplendor till long after. 

Ariſtion had Tay conceived: that he had no fa. 
vour to hope; and as ſoon as he ſaw the city taken, 
he retired into the citadel, - Tt was neceſſary ta be ege 
him there: but at length the want of water and pfo- 
viſions haying forced him to ſurrender, he received 
the juſt reward of his crimes, and was put to, oem 
with all thoſe, who had been the inſtruments of ſis 
tyranny. 

The Pirzus, where Archelaus continued, till held 
out. That brave commander diſputed the ground 
inch by inch, perpetually raiſing new works in the 
place of - thoſe demoliſhed by the enemy. This, act 

cording 


MARIDS; CORNKIUS;/ Ct 
to Florus, he executed ſix times: and it wa AR 
vt till after the ſixth wall was taken by the Romans, 
vhoſe valour augmented in proportion to — — ——9 
hat Archelaus abandoned the Piræus, 8 
lla, who 


he marched towards Bceotia, in order to meet the Ge- 


forced marches. 
We have ſaid, that Mithridates had ent, 5 
one of his ſons called Arcathias, a numerous army to 


That army had augmented by Thracian troops, 
Fe who under - Dromichetes, a Prince of their blood 
ot royal, had joined Arcathias. This was a kind of 


torrent, that deluged Macedonia, Epirus, and all the 
North of Greece. Arcathias dying of diſeaſe, Taxiles 


1 took upon him the command in his ſtead, and had 
th entered Phocis, when Sylla ſet out from Attica. Tax- 
4 iles had with him an hundred thouſand foot, ten thou- 
4 ſand horſe, and ninety chariots armed with ſcyths. 
þ The Roman army was far from being numerous : It 
ix conſiſted only of ſixteen thouſand five hundred Ro- 


mans, that is, of fifteen thouſand infantry, and fifteen 
hundred horſe ; and with the aid furniſhed by different 
States of Greece. it did not amount tb a third of the 
army of Mithridates. 

Accordingly Plutarch obſerves, chat many blamed 


_— 


Sylla's conduct in quitting Attica, a rough country, 


- 
An 


ver the paſt of Munychia upon the fea.” 

had no fleet, did not attempt to attack him there ; 
1 beſides which, other affairs called him elſewhere» 
to However, before he quitted Attica, he burnt the 
, Piræus, without ſparing thoſe ſo much boaſted-Arſes 
on nals, which were capable of containing all that was ne- 
155 ceſſary for the equipment of a thouſand ſhips. He 
ir had ſo few forces, that not being able to garriſan that 
place, it would not have been prudent to leave it in æ 
n. condition to harbour the enemy again, whom he had 
"1 driven out of it with ſo much difficulty. As ſoon 
ul therefore as he had ſecured himſelf behind, by tlie 


taking of Athens, and the deſtruction of che Fireus, 
nerals of Mithridates, who WWE uk. him by | 


enter Greece Oy way of Thrace and Macedonia. 
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| Barbarians, and believed himſelf ſure of beating them 


a glitter, that was not without effect, and was capa- 


_ adorned with ornaments of gold and ſilver, the lively 


they cloſed up towards their camp, declinin battle; 
and * who . to force them in their pre- 


MARIUS, CORNELIUS, Conſuls. | 
666. broken with vallies and mountains, to enter the plains 
of Berotia, where the enemy's forces had all the room 
that was neceſſary for extending themſelves. But a 
General muſt have more than one object in view. In 
the firſt place, Sylla had · a ſupreme contempt for thoſe 


where : in the ſecond, he could not fable in 


every 
Attica, which was barren, and ſhut up on the ſide of 
the ſea by the fleet of Archelaus. Laſtly, he wanted 
to meet us, one of his Lieutenant Generals, 
a brave and ray gn man, .who was marching from 
Theſſaly to join with a ſmall reinforcement, and 
who might — be ſurrounded by the enemy. Sylla 
ſucceeded in every thing: he joined Hortenſius, and 
incamped advan e e 
midſt bf a fruitful foot of. which ran a ri- 
vulet. 
Notwithſtanding the ſmall number of Romans, Ar- 
chelaus, who had repaired to the camp of Tales, 
would not hazard à battle. His plan was to cut off 
the enemy's proviſions, and to reduce him by pro- 
traction. But the other Generals, fluſhed by the ſu- 
periotity of their numbers, would not hearken 5 ſuch 


wiſe counſel; and drawing up their troops in 

they covered the plains with men, N 5 aps 
chariots. As this army was compoſed of many d 
ferent nations, that ſpoke different languages, their 
different cries uniting together, had ſomething terrible 
in-them. Their very pomp and magnificence made 


ble of increaſing diſmay; and thoſe glaring arm; 


colours of the Median and Scythian veſts, interming: 
led with the luſtre of poliſned ſteel and braſs, emitted 
a. radiance like flaſhes of lightning, which joined 
with the various motions of ſo many thouſand men, 
dazzled the fight, and ſtruck the mind with terror. 

This object made an impreſſion. on the Romans; 


ſent 


1 


MARIUS, CORNELIUS,' C6hflld: 
nt, was obliged 


ſent dif 


to ſuffer the deriſion R. R. 66s. 


and inſults of the Barbarians. He was much affected _ 


with them; however, nothing proved more to his 
advan For thoſe troops, who were ill diſciplined, 
and having many commanders, obeyed none properly, 
grew more and more irregular, through the contempt 
they conceived for the Romans; and di to 

plunder, whole bodies of them removed ſo es 
ſeveral days march from their camp. Not only the 
country felt theſe ravages, but towns were taken and 


plundered: and Sylla, in deſpair to ſee an ally's coun- 


deſtroyed without being able to prevent it, con- 
lived an ient to induce his ſoldiers to deſire a 
battle. He ſet them at work to turn the courſe of the 
granting them nei- 


not argue their deſire to fight, 
not to work. But as they 


e to occupy.” In ſaying thoſe words he pointed to 
a 2 the ſituation of à camp, 
towards which Archelaus was actually ing in or- 
der to ſeize it. Sylla prevented him, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ardor he had known how to excite in his 


8. | L 

rw Plutarch's country, was then in great 

danger: For Archelaus having miſſed his aim, 
off directly for that city, in which there were no 
troops capable of its defence. A body of Chæronean 
troops ſerved in the Roman army, whoſe officers, ob- 
ſerving the danger of their country, apprized Sylla 
of it. He permitted them to go to the aid of it, and 
at 


6 


buaving 


Aeg at the Jams ue :; detached a tribune. at the head of 4 
_ 


| _ The ground was advantageous for the Ro. 


poſed of a number of choſen — under the com- 


MARILUS, CORNELIUS, Chit 


with thatideſign, who executed his General's 
order veith ſuch e that he arrived even be 
fore the troops of Chæronea: and the aid was mort 
expeditious than thoſe who. had occaſion for aſſiſtance. i 
It wWas near this city that the battle was at tft 


— . 


mans. Archelaus had quitted the plain, and was in- 
in a poſt of difficult acceſs, no doubt becauſe 
he füt intended to decline fighting. But whilſt the 
view of | placivg — to — am 
attacks engroſſed him, rew two 8 u 
himſeif; the firſt was, that in a; broken . 
could not make all his troops act together; and th 
ſecond, that being entirely —— by precipices, 
if he ſhould happen to be puſhed, it was impoſſible for 
him to make a retreat, and his troops onde giving way, 
had no room either to form themſelves again, or to 
fall back in good order} 9915 
Sylla took the advantage of his enemy's fault y und 
ched Chæronæa to call in the detach 
ment he had fent thither, he - marched directly up to 
the Barbarians, reſolving to attack them, notwith- 
ſtanding the difficulty of the places. One poſt occu- 
pied by the enemy, gave him pain: It was a very 
ſteep hill, which Plutarch calls Thurium. But it 18 
a great advantage to a General to have the people of 
the country, in which he makes war, on his fide. 
Two Chæronean officers informed him, that they 
knew a ſecret way, by. which they could aſcend, with: 
out being perceived, to the top over the heads of the 
enemy and that with a very ſmall number of ſoldiers 
they would undertake to drive them from that paſt. 
Sylla after that aſſurance, drew up his army in battle, 
diſtributed the horſe upon the two wings, tak ing upon 
himſelf the command of the right, and giving the 
left to Muræna. He formed a — of reſerve, com- 
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mand of Sulpicius and Hortenſius, to whom he recom- 
mended great vigilance to prevent the enemy from ſur- 
1 rounding 


MARIUS, CORNELIUS, Cn 
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4 WWrounding ſome part 6f His 
ral's 1 3 2 N — p36: Aan, bahn 
be. la the mean time the Barbirians alſo drew up in br- 
Tore ¶¶ der of battle, endeavouring to extend themſelves be- 
n Bond the Romans, amd to incloſe them. That inſtant 


= 


they heard the cries; and peteeived the diſbrder of 
Ro.: cheir troops, poſted upon the hill Thurium, the two 


"} 


Chæroneans had executed their promiſe with 
and ſucceſs. The enemies in their ſurprize had made 
no defehce, nor thought of any thing but flight. 
Three thouſand ee em Feu. richer — wir 
own ſpears, in falling from the precipices, or by the 
Woord: of the bieter Of thoſe Rk — into the 
plain, part were cut to pieces by Muræna, and the 
reſt having thrown themſelves upon the Tine of battle, 
put it into confuſion, and conſiderably retarded” the 
operations of their Generals. Sylla perceived chis, 
and immediately croffing the ſpace that ſeparated him 
from the enemy, he poſted Himſelf ſo near their front- 
ranks, that the waggons armed with ſeyths had not 
the room that was neceſſary for their motion and ra- 


. . 8438 


% pidity ; fo that they came on flowly, and were not ca- 
th- BW pable of any effect. The Romans made a ſport of re- 
cu- pulſing them, and only laughing, called out for more 
ery with loud cries, as if they had at a ſhe of cha- 
; 1 riot-races in the Circus. BY nen 
of The infantry then engaged. The Barbarians were 
de. armed and drawn up in the Macedonian matmer with 
105 long ſpears, and in a very deep phalaiſie. At the 


= 


head of them the Romans found fifteen 'thouſand 


he WI faves, made free, and armed by the order of Mithti- 
ers dates; fo that a Centurion ctied out, chat they were 
t. ia the Saturnalia. Every body knows, that thoſe 
le, were feſtival days, during which ſlaves enjoyed the 


privileges of liberty. Thoſe flaves however fought 
better than could be expected from ſuch kind of troops; 
and the Roman infantry would have found it difficult 
to break them, if a ſhower of arrows, diſcharged at a 
diſtance, had not diſordered and diſeoncerted them. 


Whilſt 
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in effect or their A.. 0 
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chelaus having made two thouſand horſe, that Were 
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tended his right to ſurround Murzna, Horeenſjus, 
who obſerved this movement, advanced with his re- 
ſeryed cohorts to take that General in flank. But Ar. 


with him, wheel about, put Hortenſius into very 
great danger, and was very near cutting off his com- 
munication with the reſt of the army, when Sylla, 
who carefully watched every thing, flew to his aid. 


Archelaus knew who it was, and immediately chang- 


ing his deſign, attacked the right wing of the Ro- 
mans, expecting to find no great difficulty with them 
in their General's abſence: and at the ſame time Tax -· 
iles advanced againſt Muræna. On the cries of the 
combatants, which were heard on both ſides at once, 
and were alſo multiplied by the ecchoes of the moun- 
tains, Sylla was in doubt for ſome time on which fide 
to turn. But he preſently determined to reſume his 
poſt, and ſent Hortenſius, whom he had juſt diſen- 


| Aigen Mur#na's aid. Sylla, on arriving at the 
rig 


t, found his troops in good order, and his preſence 
encouraged them ſo much, that they immediately put 
the enemy to flight. He again repaired to the left, 
which he alſo found victorious. The two wings of the 
Barbarians being thus routed, the centre was eaſily 
forced, and the flight became general. | 

Moſt of them fled towards their camp, which was 


the only retreat they had. For, as we have obſerved, 


they were. entirely ſurrounded with rocks and preci- 


pices. -  Archelays, who had made thither with the 
firſt, perſiſted obſtinately in the ill timed endeavour 
to — them return to battle. They accordingly 
faced about. But being then preſſed bee 
Romans, who purſued them, and the camp, that was 
cloſed againſt them; beſides which, being in diſmay, 
and diſorder, - and not being able to diſtinguiſh either 
their commanders or enſigns, they only made inef- 
fectual efforts, and were ſoon obliged to turn their. 
backs again, and to intreat to be admitted into their 


camp. Archelaus cauſed the gates of it to ve Pan 
| | | t 
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hut too late. The Romans entered 
hem, made an horrible: "he" camp, = 
and rendered their victory complent. Of that infinite 
: ukitode: ſcarce ten thouſand eſcaped to Chaleis with 
Archelaus: The reſt eicher periſhed; or were taken 
driſoners. But what „ all belief, is the little 
ſo great a victory Romans. Sylla wrote 
e Memoirs, that he found only fourteen ſoldiers 
g, and that eren w of them returned in the 
AG Can one believe, that an hundred thouſand 


vithout killing more than twelve of the enemy ? Should 
t be true, as was ſuſpected, that Archelaus betrayed 
maſter, and held with the Romans, 
he thing would ſtill bei and it is mote 
— to think, that Sylla, whoſe darling notion it 
as, to have himſelf conſidered a8 fortunate, has in 
place been more ſtudiaus of the marvellous than 
che true. And it is certain, that he was for haw- 
g the very trophies he erected upon the ſield, evi- 
lence his fortune 28 much as his ability: and 
was for this reaſon, that he dedicated them not 
nly. to Mars and the Goddeſs of Viewey, _ to 
en mne HI & 44 

It was at this time, that he ebene ihe hempleb 1 
f Olympia and Delphi; but at the expence'of the 
hebans, half of whoſe territory he confiſcated to the 
ſe of Jupiter and Apollo. He had ſoon an occafion- 
gaining a ſecond victory ſtill more glorious than 
he former. For Mithridates, who had made immenſe 
es, had an army in readineſs of fourſcore thouſand 
1. whach he cauſed to ſet out under the command 
f Dorylaus, as ſoon as he received advice of the 
teat at Chæronea. The new General joined Arches 
us at Chalcis, and they entered .Beeotia together, 

Om whence Sylla had ſet out for Theſſaly, in order 10 
zeet Flaccus. This Flaccus was actually Conſul, hav- 
dg been raiſed to that office by Cinna, after the death 
Marius, as we have ſaid before: and he was came 
Greece with àn army, under pretext of making war 
Vor. VII. E againſt 


ich . f. 6h” 


nen ſhould: ſuffer themieives to be put to the ſword = 
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A. R. eagle Mithridates, but in reality to make it 1 
* Sylla. The ſituation, in vhich Sylla then found him 
ſelf, was entirely ſingular, and perhaps, is the only 
one of che kind. He ſaw himſelf upon the point af 
having upon his hands at one ar pr the ſame: time a 
2 army, and that of Mithridates. But he ne- 
ver doubted either his ſuperiority over all the enemies 
that ſhould come againſt him, or his good f fortune: 
and having received advice, that Flaccus was prepar · 
ing to paſs the ſea, he marched to meet him, and was 
already ves near Melitæum, a city of Theſſah, 
when the news of Dorylaus's entrance into Bœotia 
obliged him to march back directly. He found him 
incamped with Arehelaus before Orchomenus, in a flat 
open country, which gave them room to extend them- 
ſelves, and to uſe their cavalry, in we Nr were 
much ſuperior to the Romans. 
Dorylaus was for fighting, and would not beats 
to the remonſtrances of Archelaus, who endeavoured 
to diſſuade. him, not even diſſembling his ſuſpiciqns 
of a General's eonduct, who at the head of an army 
of more than an hundred thouſand men, had ſuffered 
himſelf to be beaten. by an enemy much inferior. But 
when he had experienced in a ſlight action what the 
Romans were capable of doing, he changed his nate, 
and conceived,, that his Collegue s opinion was the 
reſult of prudence. However, a numerous, cavalry, 
and a level and ſpacious ground, gave great reaſons 
to hope. But Sylla knew how to deprwe; them of 
jg advantages by the mee he uſed for attacking 

m. 

The plain of e was bonded by marſhes: 
Sylla undertook to draw lines here with redoubes from 
ſpace to ſpace,” in order to ſnut in the enemy on] the 
fide next the marſhes, and deprive them of the uſe af 
the plain. Archelaus perfectly comprehended «the 
Roman General's deſign, and reſolved, at any price, 
to prevent him from compleating his works : accord- 
ingly he quitted his camp, and drew up his traops i 
9 of battle. Sylla alſo drew up his * in thtes 
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lines; and ordered thoſe} who were poſted in the &. 
front of the ſecond line; to fix ſtrong nes before . 
each of them very near one another, 


n effect, when Frontin. 


the enemy's armed carriages hegan to approach with 11. 8 


impetuoſity, he made his front 
paliſado, by which the carriages were ſtopped, and 
became eritirely uſe lee. 


ine retire behind that 


However, che cavalry of the Barbarians vigorouſly pit in 
attacked thoſe who guarded the works. They ccyld sylla & 
not ſuſtain the charge: and having been put to flight, „Pian. 


communicated their diſorder and confuſion; even to 
the body of troops that were to ſupport them. All 


gave way and fled; Sylla haſtened thither, and diſ. 


mounting from his horſe, took an enſign, and advanc- 
ing towards the enemy, he cried out to his troops, 
For my part, it is glorious to die here: for yours, 
&« jf you ſhould be aſłed, where you abandoned your 
General, remember you ſay, ' at Orchomenus.” 
This reproach, and the example of the General, re- 
animated the flying troops; at the ſame time two co- 
horts of the right wing artived: and with that aid 
Sylla having repulſed the enemy, contented himſelf 
with that advantage, and continued his works. 
The Barbarians ſoon returned to the charge in better 
order than at firſt, The battle was obſtinate ; till the 
archers finding themſelves preſſed by the' Romans, 
made uſe of their arrows, as ſwords, in cloſe fight. 
But at length victory declared for Sylla : the Barbarians 


were forced to regain their camp, with the loſs of fif-  . 


teen thouſand men, amongſt whom was the ſon-in-law 

of Archelaus; a N Es 
Sylla, in conſequence of theſa ſucceſſes, carried on 
his lines continually; and was already within an hun- 
dred and twenty paces of the enemy's camp. The 
latter, enraged to ſee themſelves ſnut up by an enemy, 
leſs numerous than their own, tried a new effort, but 
ith ſtill worſe ſucceſs than the former. The Ro- 
mans, not contented with having repulſed them, at- 
tacked the camp, and carried it ſword in hand. The 
conquered had no retreat but on the ſide of the 
E 2 8 mares, 
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. R. 666. marſhes, where ſo great a number of them peril iſhed, 
| "Ant. K that Plutarch tells us, in his time, almoſt two hundred 
—  _. years after this battle, .bows, helmets,” pieces of at. 
maour, and ſwords of the Barbarians, were found in 
the mud. Archelaus lay hid two days in the marſhes, 
and afterwards eſcaped to Chalcis, where he employ- 
ed himſelf in re- aſſembling the remains of his two de- 
feats. Sylla returned into Theſſaly to take up his 
winter- quarters; and as he had no neus of Lucullus 
| de reſolved to build ſhips himſelf; rightly perceiving, 
1 that he could not purſue his advantages, and compleat 
| his victory, without a fleet. | 


Plut. in Lucullus had not been prevented by negligence 0 
Lucullo. from the ſpeedy execution of his im t commiſſion, 2 
Various obſtacles retarded his activity. He ſet out 


from Athens with a few light veſſels, and having hap- 
pily paſſed through the enemy's fleet, he arrived firſt 
in Crete, and afterwards at Cyrene. On his arrival at 
the latter place, he found every thing in diſorder. 
We have. related in the 656th year, that Ptolomy 
Apion, the laſt King of Cyrene, had left his domini- 
ons, by will, to the Romans, who, inſtead of taking 
poſſeſſion, of them, had given the Cyrenæans their 
liberty, exacting only a ſmall tribute from them. 
The Cyrenzans, accuſtomed to the government of 
Kings, could not govern themſelves : Edizivns, -cruel 
* ryranny, murthers of tyrants, revival of faction 
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woman, whoſe. conrage aud zeal for her country ſeemed to the 

© Greeks to merit the greateſt praiſes, though thoſe ſentiments induced 

her to commit the moſt atrocious things, delivered Cyrene from two 

tyrants, one of whom was her huſband, and the other her ſon-in- 

law. She formed and executed alone, notwithſtanding a thonſand 

obſtacles, ſuch hazardousYeſigns. She firſt made ber ſon-in-law kill 

her huſband, though the tyrant's own brother. And afterwards, 

when he ſhewed himſelf as cruel as his brother had been, ſhe cauſed 

Him to be deſtroyed in his turn. The particular accounts of thel 
* facts, which Plutarch has preſerved in his treatiſe upon © The Vir 
* tues of Women, being foreign to my ſabje&, I content myſel 

with a tranſient mention of them here, This Heroine's name wa 

— But what . x a no leſs — wor than her co 1s 

that after having proved riori her. genius by theſe tw 

great effects of i though — — in the | — of the 

city, ſhe confined herſelf to the uſual occupations of ber ſex, con- 


ed a A £4 © af*« 


xented to ſee her country enjoy the liberty ſhe had acquired it. 
I | a 
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all the direful effects of liberty degenerated into licence, . R Ce. 
in their turns, alternately hatraſſed that miſerable city. 3 
It was torn to pieces by the diſſentions of the principal 
cities, when Lucullus landed there. Before they gave 

him the ſhips he demanded, they conjured him to re- 
eſtabliſh tranquillity and order amongſt them. 

He could not deny himſelf to ſo juſt a-requeſt. He 
found them in a ſituation that promiſed ſucceſs. - For 

in former times, that People having deſired the ſame , 
thing of Plato, that Philoſopher anſwered, It was hardly | 
poſſible to give them laws in the ſtate of proſperity - 

they enjoyed. And indeed nothing is more difficult 

to govern and controul than man, when fluſhed with 

ood fortune; and nothing, on the contrary, more 

upple and docile, when dejected by diſtreſs and dif- 

grace. It was this that diſpoſed the Cyreneans on the 

preſent occaſion to ſubmit voluntarily to the decrees of 
Lucullus. He reſided ſome time amongſt them; and 

having reinſtated the laws of their ancient Legiſlators, 

and added regulations that ſuited tlie emergencies of 

their preſent affairs, he put to ſea again, and landed 

in Egypt. He had a 1 Many of his ſhips 

were either taken or ſunk-by the Pirates, who began 

to infeſt all thoſe ſeas. Lucullus eſcaped, and arrived 

at Alexandria. | . 14 
Ptolomy Lathyrus then reigned there. That Prince 

gave Lucullus the beſt reception, and paid him all 

poſſible deference. But apprehending without doubt | 
the too great power of the Romans, and ſecretly fa- 
vouring in Mithridates the defender of the common 

cauſe of Kings, he refuſed to have any ſhare in the 

war againſt him, and only gave Lucullus ſome veſſels 

to convoy him to Cyprus. The Roman in conſe- 

quence was reduced to draw together what ſhips he 

could get from the maritime cities of Aſia, The 

Rhodiang ſeconded him with all the magnanimity and 

fidelity, of which they had already given ſuch great 
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two victories of Chæronea and Orchomenus, and 


The victories of Sylla had reanimated the Roman 
party in that great country; and Mithridates, from 


ſecuring the perſons of all he ſuſpected. Amon 


ſoon aſſembled their ancient ſubjects under their ban- 
nets. They drove out Eumachus, and in 


the ſiege of Rhodes. Beſides which it appeared, that 


Romans. And laſtly, he included the whole city: 
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Their fleet, united with the ſhips he had af, 


ae from different places, enabled him to — 


the Ægæan ſea, in order to facilitate Sylla's paſſage 
into Aſia, who during this interval had gained 


1 en of the ei and * of nn 
es 


The Mn of that prince did not a eld; in n Aſia 


endeavouring to remedy the evil by every kind of 
cruelty, had only augmented it. He had began i 


the reſt, he had either ſent for, or engaged to come to 
him, the Tetrarchs of the Gallo-Grecians, with their 
children and relations, to the number of ſixty. Thoſe 
Princes, ſeeing themſelves removed from their coun- 
try, ſtrictly guarded, and treated with extreme rigour, 
conſpired againſt him. Their plot was diſcovered; 
and they were all maſſacred, except three, who eſcaped 
with great difficuity, one of 25 m was the famous 
Dejotarus. Mithridates ſeized their treaſures, put 
8 into their cities, and ſent Eumachus to govern 

allo-Grecia in his name, and under his authority. 
But the three Princes, who had eſcaped his cruelty, 


themſelves of the whole countr 

The iſle of Chio alſo experienced the moſt horrible 
treatment from Mithridates. He kept in mind the 
veſcel of that country, which had ran foul of his at 


the Romans had a ſtrong in this iſland. He 
firſt confiſcated the eſtates of ſeveral,” who had fled to 
Sylla's He then ſent Commiſſioners to make 
enquiries ſuch as were ſuſpected of favouring the 


and Zenobius having ſailed to the iſland by his orders, 
with troops ſeemingly intended for Greece, made 
1 55 maſter during the night, both of the walls, 


and 
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and all the "impor The next day he af. R. 666, 
ſembled the i Grams, been them with the * 
King's ſuſpieions of them, and added, that to purge 
themſelves it was neceſſary to deliver up their arms, 
and ive the children of the principal citizens for 
hoſtages. They were reduced to obey believing at 
leaſt, as they were flattered, that Mithridates would 
be thereby appeaſed, and wohl require no more. 
But a letter from that Prince ſoon ſhewed them, they 
were deceived in their hopes. He reproached them 
with adhering to the Romans. He repreſented the 
accident of the ſhip, as a deſign formed and almoſt 
executed againſt his perſon. In conſequence he de- 
clared, that his Council had judged them worthy of 
death; but however, that he would vouchſafe to be ſa- 
tisfied with a fine of two thouſand talents (about three 
hundred thouſand pounds.) The people in their 
alarm implored the King's clemency, and deſired to 
ſend an ambaſſy to him. But Zenobius refuſing that, 
they found themſelves reduced to take all the orna- 
ments of their wives, and even of their temples, to 
make up the ſum impoſed: Zenobius again, with new 
perfidy, pretended there was ſomething wanting of 


J. the weight? and under that pretext he ſummoned 
Þ. them again to the Theatre, which was the place of 
n. aſſembly in the Grecian cities. Ne there ſurrounded 
0 them with armed men, and made them embark on 


board ſhips to be tranſported to Colchis, ſetting the wo- 

men and children aſide, who were thereby expoſed to 

the inſults and violences of the Barbarians, into whoſe 

hands they were delivered! © The unhappy Chiaus Memnon. 
found however ſome relief in their misfortunes from -_ 
the compaſſion of the people of Heraclea, their friends "ou 

and allies. For when the ſuips, that carried them, 

were paſſin 85 before that city, the people ſuddenly 

came out, ſeized the captives, whom they took great 


care to aſſemble, and kept them, till Mithridates hav- 

ing abandoned Aſia, in effect of the peace with Sy l- ; 

la, they were at liberty o return to their own 

country. . 
E 4 0 Zeno- 
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68-656. Zenobius was not long before he ſuffered the-puniſh- 
ar, 85 ment of his cruelty, Having undertaken to treat-the 
Appian. city of Epheſus as he had done that of Chio, he fell 
into his own ſnare ; and the Epheſians were not only 
upon their guard againſt ſurpriae, but they ſurpriaed 
the traitor himſelf, and having thrown him into priſon, 
put him to death. This enample was followed by ſe- 
veral other great cities of thoſe parts, ho drove out 
the Governors of Mithridates 4 ſo that he was obliged 
to employ force for reducing. them. And dreadful 
was it for thoſe who fell into his hands: agaitiſt whom 
no rigour was ſpared. . At the ſame- time, to 

the like revolts in the countries that ſtill obeyed hum, 
he granted the debtors remiſſion of their debts, ſſaves 
liberty, and ſtrangers the freedom in the cities, where 
they were ſettled: concluding he ſhould: thereby nuke 
himſelf creatures, that would continue more afſiiredily 
faithful to him, as a change uf maſter would ine vit 
ably deprive them of the advantages they enjoyerd 
from him. All theſe rigours, add meaſures of goa 
policy, could not prevent the forming of ſeveral con- 
ſpiracies againſt him, on the occaſion of which he 
cauſed ſixteen hundred perſons to be put to death in 
the different cities of Aſia. In this manner were the 
Aſiatics puniſhed by Mithridates himſelf for their in- 
fidelity to the Romans. Sylla com the re- 
venge: and in particular, the inſtruments of Mithri- 
dates's cruelties either periſhed by the orders of the 
Roman General, prevented puniſhment by a voluntary 
death, or baniſhed themſelves by flying into Pontus. 
But this did not happen till afterwardsk 
6 | TJ * . ö d. Gat e 28 1497 
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Plaut. in As to the time of which. we are ſpeaki | 4 Mithsi- 

Sylla, dates, alarmed by the entire defeat of two ſuch 
Appian. > Y £ 28 6 n great 
armies, as thoſe he had ſent into Greece, gave Arche- 
Jaus orders to open a negouation with, Sylla, Who re- 
ceived the firſt overtures of it with great joy. Cinna 
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Carbo exerciſed in Rome an unjuſt and cruel ty. — 
anny againſt all che moſt illuſtrious citisens: and 2 
oſt of them obliged to fly, had no other aſylum 

ut Sylla's camp, to which they repaited in fo great a 

umber, that they almoſt formed a Senate there. 

hat Gengral was in — — gu greatly 8 

e could neither reſolve to — apt / 

dns, and his country itſelf, under 

bandon the War 7 dates, , hich he bad 6 10 
appily be W Was is Y, 

he dent af. conference by Archelaus feemed the 

oft - favourable i circumſtance he could hope. He 
mbraced thę occaſion; and the two Generals had atr 
. . ſous | 


terview 


oaſt. of 
The Ca — knew $ylla's perplexiry, 
nd was at firſt for taking advantage of it. He there- 


ore propoſtd to him to think no further of Aſia, bur 

o return into Italy, whither his affairs recalled” him 
e ; 
Sylla, whoſe haughey ſpirit was 
— au offend by ſuch a p did not ſhew at 

rſt hat he thought of it, — invited Archelaus in 

is turn to abandon Mithridates, and to make himſelf 

ing in his ſtead: and he offered to aſſiſt him in that 
leſign, if he would deliver up the fleet he commanded 
o him. Archelaus cried out, that he was incapable 
oy treaſon. How,” reſumed the Roman, * 
vdo are a Cappadocian, and the ſlave, or, if you- 
vill, the friend of a Barbarian King, do you think 
* a Crown too dearly purchaſed by infidelity ? and; 
e h to do wich à Roman General, and 'Sylla, 
dare you talk to him of treaſon ! Are you not that 
Archelaus, who out of an army of ſheſcore thouſand 
* men, ſcarce ſaved enough to ſecure your flight; 
* who ſince lay hid two days in the marſhes of Orcho« 
menus, and left the Plains of W 5 with 


your ſlain.“ 1 
Archelaus, — ich chis odd aalen | 


changed his tone, and throwing Worm — 


, 
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pee — to put an end to the Dee 
e with Mithridates. % J conſont to it, replied 
Sylla :- and your maſter will deliver up 
« the fleet under your command, will releaſe all the 
0 priſoners he has taken from us, and che fagiring 
I flaves :; will ſend home the People of Chio, and ul 
. the feſt he. has tranſplanted into Pontus; wilÞwith| 
draw his garriſons from all 'the places, except thoſt 
he poſſeſſed before he broke his treaties with ud 
vill defray all our expenices in this wary” and laſtly 
« will confine himſelf witlrin the kingdom of his ancel; 
tors, I hope to obtain his 8 
66 222 „ Archelaus made no obje and i 
was agreed, that Mithridates: ſhould dbWndon"Aſi 
roperly ſo called, and Pa — ſhould reſtore 
prope nia to Nicbmedes, Cappadocia tq Ariobar. 
zanes; ſhould pay the Sans two thouſand talent; 
. (about three hundred thouſand pounds) and give chem 
| ſeventy ſhips equipped for war: and that Sy lla on hö 
? ſide ſhould confirm to him the poſſeſſion of his ancient 
dominions, and ſhould cauſe him to be acknowledged 

the ally of the Romans. & Nati mg ISIS 
Such was the purport of the treaty ; which M. 
thridates was not in haſte to ratify. The condition 
muſt have ſeemed very hard to him, and ĩt may be 
ſuppoſed with probability enough, that the arrivaſ 
Flaccus in Greece gave him hopes; and that he was fo 
ſeeing, whether thoſe two Roman Generals would ma 
war upon each other, and thereby enable him either t 
reinſtate his affairs, or at _ to: on inde 

vantageous peace. 01 0W01F8 
Flaccus had landed * with two 1 
ther at the end of the preceding year, or the begin. 
ing of this: and he had Cinna's commiſſion, as 
oe ſaid, to take upon him the commanid . of the 
war, in Sylla's place, who r- been declared an ene- 
my of the Commonwealth. But it was eaſier to paß 
ſuch a decree, than to put it in execution; eſpecialh 
by the miniſtration of Flaccus, the moſt unit of al 


| thn ta; qyercome Sylla, and en 
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ake e was ignorant in the art of war; and uad all a. — 

lied e ales, thas could excite hatred in the troops; in- we On 

; atiable avarice, that extended even to: defrauding Appian. 
e ſoldiers” of their pay and engroſſing as much a8 , g 4 

poſſible, the whole plunder to himſelf; beſides which, Diodor. 

is command was capricious and fantaſtic, attended * 

ith exceſſive rigour in puniſiments. It had not been 2 
ife for a General of his character even to approach 

00 near Sylla; and Flaceus experienced it immedi- 

ately after his arrival. For a detachment, which he 

ad ſent into Theſſaly, went over to his adverſary's 

amp: and if all the reſt of his army did not do the 

ſame, it was on Fimbria's account, who had been ap- 

pointed his Lieutenant Olen in order to lupply 

2 want of capacity. 

Fimbria knew war, and had nothing of che mean 

avarice, and odious cruelty of his General : he even 

gave into the contrary exceſs, and ſoothed the ſol- 

diery by an indulgence intirely repugnant to good 

diſcipline. Beſides which, he was the moſt audaci- 

ous, raſh and inſolent of mankind. We have ſeen 

an inſtance af what he was capable, in the aſſaſſina- 

tion of Scævola at the funeral of Marius. It was 

hard for a good underſtanding to ſubſiſt between two 

fach men as Flaccus and Fimbria. Flaccus hated his 

Lieutenant: Fimbria deſpiſed his General: and bo: 

had reaſon for their ſentiments of each other. 

They however agreed in removing from Sylla ; 

and having croſſed Macedonia and Thrace, arrived at 

Byzantium, in order to go from thence into Aſia, 

and purſue Mithridates. their miſunderſtanding 

broke out. Flaccus had entered = city, and made 

his troops incamp without. U Eimbria ca- 

balled with the ſoldiers: he 7. d them, that 

their General had taken money from the Byzantines 

to exempt them from quartering the army; and that 

he little regarded the troops being expoſed to the in- 

juries of the weather, whilſt he diverted himſelf at his 

caſe in commodious houſes. - This diſcourſe had its 

Fiiect ; and the ſoldiers taking arms entered 1 
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killed the firſt they met, and took up their quarters in 


| 100 1843 ey OP «ak 
een, Flaccus and Fim. 


through great 

to Chalcedon. 
ſence to preſent 
. * er. oh ani e 
move them by t ing a MOUTNTUL e, ANC Als 
them for letters to their relations and friends at 


Rome and in Italy. Afterwards aſſuming more bold. 


4 degree, that they 


neſs, he took pains to inflamo their reſentment againſt 
a cruel and avaricious General; pretending. that he 


had been ill- uſed ſolely on account of his affeRion for 


them. When he ſaw, that every thing he ſaid was 
well received, he aſcended the Tribunal, from whence 
he made an invective in form againſt Flaccus, and 
exhorted the ſoldiers to diſtruſt him as a man capable 
of betraying them, and delivering them up to Mithrs 
dates for money. In effect, he incenſed them to ſuch 
drove away Thermus, and ac: 
knowledged Fimbria for their commander. On the 


news of fo furious a ſedition, Flaccus haſtened hack. 


But the time was paſt: the evil was now too great 8 
admit a-remedy : and he was reduced to retire as fall 
as poſhble, being even let down over the walls. Fim. 
bria firſt purſued him to Chalcedon, and then to Ni 
comedis · In this laſt city having found him hid in 
well, he cauſed him to be taken out, and killed. Af. 
terwards, as if the murther of his General had been 4 
title for ſucceeding him, he took upon him the com- 


mand of the army, * 


Sylla in the mean time was advancing through Theß 


 faly and Macedonia towards. the Helleſpont, having 
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rchelaus with him, whom he 
20% very great care of in a 
Wcizced that Cappadocian' | This 
egard of Sylla for Archelaus, the — made 
im of ten thouſand acres of land in the iſle of Eubcea, 
ind ſome other circumſtances gave birth to, or con · 
Armed, the ſuſpicions already conceived, that there 
had been ſome colluſion between them from the bat - 
le of Cherones. Sylla did not admit chis; and even 
refuted the report that had been ſpread on this ſubject 
in his Memoirs. It is not poſſible for us to deter · 
mine what to think of it. But it is certain, that Sylla 
poſſeſſed in an high , and exerciſed upon all 
occaſions, the talent debauching the creatures, 
eg e fa mpetoni cnn with en ben made 
war. 
However it were, on'this march 8 lid 
anſwer of Mithridates, who acquieſced to maſt of the 
conditions of the „but was for keeping! © - 
gonia, and abſolutely refuſed to deliver up 
The Ambaſſadors added, that SIS 
obtained better terms from Fimbria, if he 
plied to. him. That compariſon touched ———— 0 . 
quick; and far from admitting the propoſed reſtric - 
tions, What do you ſay,” replied he to the — 
ſadors; does your maſter trifle with us about 
« Paphlagonia, and a few ſhips ; he, who, in my opi- 
nion, ought to thank me upon his knees for leaving 
him the right-hand, with which he ſigned the order 
for maſſacring an hundred thouſand — Let 
e him not mention Fimbria to me. I am going to 
« Aſia, where T ſhall at the ſame time chaſtiſe Fim- 
« bria, and force Mithridates to change his note.“ 
Archelaus, who was preſent at this audience, threw 
himſelf. at Sylla's feer, imploring him with tears to 
calm his rage, and offering ro go himſelf to Mithri- 
dates. © PII make him ratify the hole treaty,” faid 
he, “ or kill myſelf before his face.” This proves, 
which J obſerve in my way, that Archelaus did not 
apprehend, that 2 had any ſuſpicion of his 
fidelity. 
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. deli. He accordingly ſet out, and Sylla moved td 
| 85. 


Fimbria; but being ſoon driven out of the field, he 


* 
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wards Thrace, - to check the incurſions” made by :\the 
people of that country into Macedonia. 
of the 


PFimbria very much promoted the conclifi 

Treaty by the vigorous meaſures he took againſt Mi. 
thridates. That Prince had appointed one of his ſom 
of his own. name to defend Bithynia, and had given 
him three of his moſt illuſtrious Generals, Taklilez 
Diophantes, and Menander, for his Council! Young 
Mithridates had at firſt ſome flight advantage over 


was reduced to fly to Pergamus to his father, and to 
abandon the whole country to the victor: Fimbri 
loſt no time; and having marched directiy to Perga 
mus, he obliged the King of Pontus to quit that city 
with precipitation, and to retire to Pitana upon the ſea 
The Roman purfued him thither again; and having 
beſieged him on the land- ſide, as he had no ſhips, he 
ſent to Lucullus, who was then with his fleet in the 
Egean Sea, to come and ſhut up the port of Pitana 
repreſenting to iim, that Mithridates could not cſcapt 
them, and that they ſhould Jointly have the glory of 
taking the greateſt enemy of Rome priſoner, and of 
terminating the war by an exploit that would eclipſe 
thoſe of Sylla: It had been all over with Mithridates; 
if Lucullus had given in to this propoſal. But, whe- 
ther out of attachment to Sylla, whom he would not 
deprive of his conqueſt, or averſion to Fimbria, whoſe 
wickedneſs gave him horror, he refuſed to join in 
that project, and Mithridates went by ſea to Mi 
tylene. 4 29 a | Wen: 
L. Conxtiivs Cana TV, | 
Cx. Paix tus Caro II. , | 
In ſo great an extremity, that Prince perceived 
had no other reſource left, than to conclude the peace 
with Sylla. Archelaus was ſent back to that General, 


to declare, that Mithridates ſubmitted, and only de- 
manded an interview. It was near the city of Philippi, 
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hat Archelaus found Sylla, who continued his 
arch to Seſtos. There Lucullus, who was maſter 
of the ſea, and lay at Abydos, took the army on board 
| 18 fleet. Gauss 7 1 o 7 | 
Mithridates and Sy lla met near Dardanut in the 
ountry of. Troas, each at the head of their 

ut at ſome diſtance, having brought but few atren- 
dants to the place 
o meet the Prodonſul, and offered him his hand. 


d tot 
y - the 


oung 2 r | 

oe ylla, before he received that compliment, aſked him, 
he whether he would execute the articles concluded with 
1d oo A rchetaus. Mithridates having kept ſilegee ſome 


ime, Speak, ſaid the Roman to him: It is 
« for him, ho aſks an interview, to explain himſelf. 
« As to the victor, it ſuffices for him to give ear.“ 
Mithridates then undertook to juſtify himſelf, and to 
lay all that happened, partly upon fate, and partly 


v 
1 upon the miſconduct of the Romans themſelves. P 

the BY © have heard ſay,“ reſumed Sylla, that you were 4 
ma; © g929d orator; but you have now given me a great 
ape Bl © proof of it, in finding ſpecious colours for ſo bad a 
y.of ll © cauſe as yours,” He then refuted all his arguments, 
| of reproached him with all his eruelties, and concluded 
pſe his diſcourſe with aſking him again, whether he would 


adhere to all that Archelaus had promiſed on his be- 
half. Mithridates having anſwered, that he ſubmitted 
to it; Sylla then gave him his hand, and embraced 
him. At the ſame time he preſented Nicomedes and 
Ariobarzanes to him, whom he had brought with him 
in order to their reconciliation. Mithridates immedi- 
ately executed the conditions of the treaty, delivered 
up to Sylla ſeventy ſhips of war, releaſed the Roman 
priſoners, payed the ſum ſtipulated, that is, two, or, 


the Kingdom of Pontus; having derived no other ad- 
vantage from his vaſt and ambitious enterprizes, but 
a ſhort-lived power, that vaniſhed like a dream, and 


077 wp he had; occaſioned to a great part of the Uni- 
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of which nothing real remained, but the infinite ca- 
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of interview. The King advanced Z 


as ſome ſay, three thouſand talents, and returned into 
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8 Sylla had no to vindicate himſelf to his ſoldiers, 


| Plut. in 
Sylla. 


Appan. 


all the inſolence that ſucceſs and 1 uſually 


Dio, ibid. 


aſſembled his army, he repreſented, · that it = 
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in reſpect to the, peace he had juſt concluded. They 
PISS it ſtrange to ſufler the moſt cruel enemy of ih 
the Roman name to return in ſafety to his dominions 
with the, riches of Aſia, that he had plundered and ad 
laid under contribution, during four years. -; Thee 
murmurs having reached the General's cars, he thought 
it incumbent on him not to neglect them; and having 


have been impoſſible for him to ſuſtain, a war at he 
lame time againſt Mithridates and Fimbria and that 
he had been reduced to come to an accommodation 
with one enemy, in order to be in à condition to cope 
with the other.” Accordingly, he began his march 
to attack Fimbria, who was — near Een 
in 1 a. 1 

b that General bal nc not bean Sylle's r 
K. crim es and oppreſſions did not deſerve to 
paſs with impunity. He had abuſed his victory by 


inſpire in baſe and in minds. He exhorted his 
troops in perſon to plunder and ravage the countries: 
he exacted great ſums from the cities, which he diſtri- 
buted amongſt his ſoldiers, If any one made reſiſtance, 
after having taken it, he cauſed it to be n 
and ſuch in particular was the fate of Nicomedi 
entered Cyzicum as a friend: but he had ſcarce been 
received into it, when he picked a quarrel with the 
richeſt inhabitants, and pretended that they deſerved 
death. Accordingly, he condemned and executed 
two to terrify the reſt, and in that manner obliged the 
unfortunate Cyzicenians to give up allthey had for the 
ranſom. of their lives. His cruelty was ſo horrible; 
that, according to Dio, having one day cauſed many 
croſſes to be erected, as the number of them exceeded 
that of the perſans to be executed, he cauſed thoſe 
that remained to be ſupplied at a venture out of the 
ſpectators. | 

The city of Ilion experienced his fury. and-erkaviep 
above all the reſt, The inhabitants, on his 1 
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d applied to Sylla, who, tang: then at a great di 
ance, could only promiſe them his protection. This 
as an unpardonable crime with Fimbria. Accord- 
zly,. as ſoon as he was maſter of the city, whether he 
ad taken it by force, or had ruſedtreachery in order 
o his being recei received: into ĩt as a friend and ally (for 
xe thing is related both ways) he gave orders: — 
Il to the ſword, without regard to ſen or "age : 
2rnt and demoliſhed: the! walls, houſes; and | 
ithout ſparing that of Minerva: and the da tier 
at cruel execution, he even carefully inſpected, whe- 
er * any building remaining of that unfor- 
It is ſaid, that the Palladium was pre- 
wah) in "this general deſtruftion, having been buried 
Anne — — — 
multiplied; to have een carri by Dio- 
— * during the ſicge of Troy, brought to Italy by: 
Encas, and again found at lion, at the time of 
hich we are e It was alſo ſnewn in other 


laces. 
by 1 theſe plunderinge, that 


Fimbria expeded, 
nriched his ſoldiers, to have gained their affection. 
e was deceived, and found, to his coſt; that to give 
oops all kinds of licence is «bad wethaeof ſecuring 
heir fidelity. As ſoon as Sylla in ſight of 
is and had ſummoned him to the com- 
— of the army, to which he had no right; the de- 
and Fimbria faw himſelf in danger of 
entirely abandoned. He however anſwered 
In thay irn, Sylla himſeif, that had no legal 
the enemy of the 
prepared to make a 3 
fence. But his ſoldiers -openly refuſed to fight with 
eir fellow. citizens. He ſpared no kind of arguments 
nd intreaties to move them. He threw himſelf at 
feet; he conjured them with tears not to deliver 
m up to his enemy, and went from tent to tent to 
= his ſad lamentations to the- officets; None! 
carkened to him, not even of thoſe; who had gained 
V i robberies, u TIN „ 
Vor. 


r r.. 
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AR. 663. the greateſt affection for him. In his defpair, 


to get Sylla aſſaſſinated. But che ſlabe, who was u 
4 give the blow,' was diſcovered. At laſt,” having 1 
reſource, he demanded an interview. Sylla would 
not ſee him, and ſent an officer to him, called Ratiling 
The Vile become very abject and humble, when it 
danger: Fimbria deſcended ſo far as to beg for pardoi 
excuſing himſelf, on account of his youth. Rutiliu 
anſwered, that if he would quit Aſia; Sylla would 
grant him his "permiſſion. © Fumbria apparently did 
not rely much upag'that promiſe ; and ſaying, tha 
he had à better way for extricating himſelf out of al 
his misfortunes, he retired to Pergamus, and therein 
the temple of Aſculapius, ſtabbed himſelf with hi 
ſword. The wound was not mortal, and a ſlave, 
his requeſt, put an end to is life, and afterwards kill 
himſelf 5 of his maſter. His freedm 
having aſked pe to him their laſt dun 
Sylla — 7 ; — he would not irhitat 
Marius and Cinna, who had carried their ctyelh 
beyond their enemies, lives, and had refuſed their 
burial. Fimbria's army ſubmitted to Sylla, was 
conſequence- was now ſole arbitor of Aſia and Greet r. 
His firſt care was to write to the Senate and Peop 
of Rome, to give them an account of his exploits an- 
victories; affecting 2 of the decree, by whid 
he had been declared an enemy to his country. A 
the ſame time he ted Curio to reinſtate Nie 
medes and Ariobarzanes upon their Thrones: *and's 
for himſelf, he made the diſtribution of puniſhment 
and rewards in the provinces, he had juſt — 
his employment. He found much leſs to reward that 
puniſh. Ilion, Chios, M the Rhodians, 4% 
Lycians were the only States, which having eiche 
ſuffered much from Mithridates, or ſhewn an inv 
lable fidelity for the Romans, ſeemed to deſerve-eithe! 
to be — or ' honoured with more diſtin 
_ privil All the other People and eiue 
2d rendered themiche es culpable in reſpect to 
* and to puniſh chem, 1 


| conmBLIs; EO" A, 
g his Legions throughout Afia ; with orders, I, 
ſoldiers ſnould not only be quartered, but 3. 


4 


8 ould each receive ſixteen drachmas (above: eight 
'ould illings) a day, and the centurions fifty; (about five 
mmm ad twenty any 4: and themſelves; and'ſuch of their 


en in riends as they! ſhould invite, to be entertained; with = 
don, > habits, one for the houſe,” and the other to wear 
broad: His deſign was, in puniſhing the rebels,” to 
e ratify his ſoldiers, and fix them in his intefeſt. He 
di — but he introduced luxury and debauchery 

wongſt them; and enervated by the pleaſt ures of 
hoſe rich countries, they carried back to Note the 
rein ices to which they had accuſtomed themſelves in Alia. 

0 e have this remark from *® Salluſt, Sylla's ſoldi- 
rs,” ſays he, treated with an indulgence contrary 
ane o the maxims of our anceſtors, enervated themſelves | 
| n a country, abounding with pleaſures of all kinds, J 
Win ind which the idleneſs they enjoyed, induced them to 
Mita purſue. It was there, that the Roman armies learnt 
nein o abandon themſelves to the exceſſes of debauch and 

ruounkenneſs; to conceive a taſte for ſtatues, paintings, 
0 ind ſculptures; to rob not only particulars of thoſe 
ecceWprnoaments, but cities and the temples of the Gods; 

n a word, to plunder without to facred or 

e cofane.” Aſia in all times had been fatal to the 

hid anners of the Romans. From their firſt: entering 

1 t under the command of Scipio Aſiaticus, Livy 

g 8 the ſame corruption mention dere By Sal- 
ou 

enn The quartering of the nr by Sylle's 3 e in Appian. 

wü be manner we have juſt related, was the common pu- 

thun ment of all the cities of Alia. But thoſe who had 

ignalized their attachment for Mithridates, and their 

theWE-nmicy for the Romans, were puniſhed with peculiar 

vo '2our, and eſpecially Epheſus,” which through a baſe 


Afi duBtarerat, qua ud fbi. Edum fa- 


* Sulla exercitum, quem 


ſtin- eret, contra morem 1 jose nimiſque iberaliter habu- 
10165 rat. Loca amona, voluptaria, facile in otio ferocis militum animos 
wlliyerant. - Ibi primùm inſuevit Sees e e ple pu 
igna, tabulas pictas, vaſa cjelata_mirari vatim ac pub 

Jak ver. G Catil' 6. 12. 


dere, facra brofanaque omnia 8 


* 


* 


- La He added, that ſuch cngrmous crimes dt 


n 
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Loo EY les . 

aged the dauer mad en We 
per was ver 
— 


their 
rs = 


Rab be 4 a 
— 5 Aſiatics bd rn a e 9 
ch they had hes 
eproached them in particular with, the her 
ſlaughter, that had bn — of ſo many thouſag 


malt. fevers reyenge; but in conſiderati 


or ＋ — Grecian name, and, the ancient alliance, ly by 
would only. ex from. them the immediate payment. 

the, duties and. wihutes of Wye. years, Elta. 
makes the ſum 00? 3; amount he 
725 — Waere ni, hi hou million, 


7 r us was charge: | 
th lexying « 725 pax gy he was ohliged to Wi... 

2 theſe. rigorous « e empered the ſcyeriy 
of hem as much as paſſbl and moders 
tion. This was alſo lucky for by bs ale ap himſelf," who 

in effect of this commiſſion was e Italy, 
ing the time that, Sy aa e Was HY the party 2 
rius, and there a de hon aft 
vil Narr. 

Another ſcourge then afflicted Asia; this 2 
Pinie who began then, to become formidable, M. 
thridates, who held intelligence with them, gave hien 
{If no trouble to defend & country from their incur: 
Ar of which. he was ſoon ta be deprived. yi * 

had the ſame indifference, thoug h whilft-he was upel 


= pot they had the Soy ck IL 
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and Sarnothracia, the yew 
undered, and carried off its 
a thouſand talents: fone an hundred 
houſand pounds). Hie thought pethups; 
— — vr rather 


3 
to th 
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on recurn' ro Italy, be wits unwilling 10 engage i 
age, enterprize, chat did not r ablohnely were! 
4ng „ and might retard him at while He there. 
* re left Murzna in Aſia, with the thar had 
ed under Fimbris: and fer out from Epheſos 
*. ich thoſe; with ohen he d grind 10 masf we. 
| ories. 911 
perhaps * there is nothi mo worth 5 praiſe 
e whole Ufe ef Syn, fit & ohh 
oo hich he Ic Rs 285 to Ain en war wit 
dau ichridares glorioufly, whilft his Mong imeveſty 6 
Js A Wa Tay be faction As a Ci 
Wy ad had the vole ) in Roms Gurinky e 

3 


it, nor abandoned that hie had upon 


SES 


he enemy, before he took revenge citizens ; and 
o deliver the Empire from the danger, that threatened 
t from the ſtranger, before he chin his perſonal 
nemies. + Plutarch compares him in this point to 
ole cou dogs, which never let — their hold, 
ind which when ſtruck and even wounded, do not quit 
he adverſary they have faſtened on, til they have 
Bu ht him down. 

Sylla in three days failing arrived from Epheſus at 
e — Dering his ſtay there, he p ed the 
ibrary of Apellicon, in which were included the ori- 


4, quidquam in sulla operibus clarius duxerim, quam quod, 
Juum per triennium Cinnanæ Marianzque partes Naliam Tobſiderent, 
eque illaturum ſe bellum iis diſfimiulavit, nec quod erat in manibus 
vnuſit ; exiſtimavitque ant? frangendum hoſtem, quam ulciſcendum 


_ — VELL. 
n 5x dv v eien 5 Th fl Tp5T1þ0) d v drra- 


UT, in compar. Ly 


F z ginals 


confiderable cities, R 


years; and 
yIla, neither evef yet SHEN OO PIRATE, HA wat - 
He however believed it nembent pon itn Tr 1 


—1 2 externo metu, ubi ＋ . en eſſet viciſſer, ſu- 
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„ ginals of -Ariſtofle's works. The reader will permi 

me to? refer him in reſpect to this fact, to What i 
ſaid of it in the Ancient Hiſtory. From Athens Syl 

_ took his pos Try Theſſaly and: part a 
Macedonia, — 1 where wWhill 
he was p taly, Plutarch tells us, 4 
ſatyr was: ne he to oor had been found 2 
It does! — our plan to dwell upon a fact of 
0 kind. bich muſt be fabulous, or miſrepreſentei 
through ignorance or impoſture. But before we folloy 
Sylla to Italy, we muſt reſume our account of "what 
1 he — imployed in the Ware Zam 
tes. 


— 224 0 wile; = TIT = 3 $4 F Ev 17 1 © ; 165 1 54 
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I muſt take notice that here to nly the 
111 muſt e 8 — 5 pee re ts, which nana "oY =o 


er arne * 8 too gene a-maniler:''Tt is not poſſible t 
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Apellicon's, 
29 92 38 that had not I in ublick. In cn Uenc: 
the edition of ibem taken at Rome from the +, 
; 5 — 5 SyUa, was beth more ——  compleat tha 
. Pan the ones - 1 borrow theſe remarks from 21 4 book printed a 
Paris i the! year 55% intied;! Amenites de la ae %'Th 


* Criticiſm z,” u which the fact I am is treated 
cuſſed with a 3 of care, but ps, t a eye tg toy 
Ad ſeverity in reſpect to strubo, a FUSE? 10us tov enn 
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HINA II 


Li 
THICH contains LIN IM at Rome 
and in Italy in the abſence of Sylla, 
his war afterwards with Marius's fac- 
enz the Proſeriptions, Dictatorſhip, and death 


org of Sylla. It alſo includes Murena's ſhort war 
wich Mithridates. All theſe facts paſs in the 


ſpace of leſs than nine N from the year 

* to 4. Wo | | 

es E . 

Univefat bankruptcy. Unjuſt law of Valerius Flateus. 
Alteration of the ſpecies of coin, Decree to fix them. 
Fraud ef Marius Gratidianus. Pompey accuſed of pe- 
culation on account of bis father. His charafter. The 
beauty. of his perſon in his youth. He bad yds bis 
father's army fram quitting him. Cenſers. Sylla's let 
ters to the Senate. Me Senate's Deputation to He. 
The Conſuls aſſemble great forces, Cinna's death. Carbo 
remains ſole Conſul. Carbo is for exaFing Hoſtages from 
the cities of Italy. © Conſtancy of Caſftritius, Magiſtrate 
of Placentia. Adventures of Craſſus. He makes ſome 
movements in Spain. Metellus' Pius driven out of Africa, 
retires to Liguria, and afterwards joins Sylla. Decree 

of the Senate for * all the armies, 9 

| 2 4 


; ; 72 - 


the Conſuls 
£ 1 a is Ie Jtaly, and advance 


8 2 pen. Defeat of No. 
banus. The capitol burn. NN over to Sula. 
Treachery of Verres tt Cater Hula bes Scipio; 


army. 
: to C P, 
3 ox dk. guy of ple 0 Craſſus. Pompey at the 


- 1 
Carbo Canſul far the third time with Marius the 


ſacres decreed 


_ . years of age, is for killing WA Pe 
| H 
| 2 upon that wits ugh, 


| gh proſeribed, ſold, and demoliſhed by Svila.. * 


dable conduct in Gat by. 


CONTENTS 


Sl ſoldier 


Sertorius goes t0 Spain. 


Carbo's ſaying concern. 


aiſes an army of three legion, 

His firſt vittories. He joins Wille, & who. pays 2 
Antipathy between P and ref 

Modepy and deference of 1 Mei 


ellus 

The Pretor Fabius is burnt in his palace at Utics. Ad 
vantages gained by, Sylla's Lieutenants. He makes « 
treaty with tb States of Traly. . ' Hs confidence. Mii 
 Damaſippins. th of — the Pintifes _ 
mus. Battle of Sacriportus,in which Marius is 


on Sl. Siege of Prengfe. - yl gl: 2 

2 wire to fuccour Pr Nor. 

| 2 and Co 27 battle at 15 
Fates of AY TX Th be Samnites. 


change of manners. Six. thou e ſoners ma oy 
by his orders. Rome filled 8 thers. Proſcreption. 
Catiling's 1 Bam ph ptoniſbment of Marju 


Gratidianus. etißes bis 9 
under the N of the a e N 942 — 


ſaved by by the interceſſion of 


Maſſacre pte 175 9955 in Nane 


is ſept into Sicily to purſue the wager 0 the conquered 
party. Carr's death. Death of 104 . 
Pompey. 2 Stheniut. "Pg entireh 
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Dee gee 
dear ar Mantis to ST retum into —— 


E principal — — 
to different 8 e But 


licted the city and ſtate: ade mies che mated ; 
credit, and an univerſal bankruptcy. In the midſt 

D the continual alarms and. diſtruſts, which prevailed 
at Rome, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that people kept their 
purſes ſhut, and that money became ſcarce. Beſides 
hich the loſs of Aſia, taken by Mithridates from the 
Romans, induced the ruin of a great number of citt- 

zens, Tax-farmers general, and: others, who had fet- 
tlements in that rich Province. The effects of this 
were ſe felt at Rome. For it cannot hap- 
pen,” as Cicero obſerves, ſpeaking of che fact in queſ- 
tion, „ that the fortunes RE ä 
in a State, without involvi number in the 
ſame calamity.“ Thus no paid; and all com- 
merce and buſineſs were at a ſtand: and the Conſul 
Flaccus, inſtead of the kvil, authorized 
and augmented it-in 
ſhould not be obli 
what they owed ti their creditors. This law has with*3- 
reaſon been infamous, for aboliſhing che faith 
of contracts, upon which all human ſuciety is founded: 
and Velleius —— that the author of it himſelf 
yas ſoon puniſted for it, being murdered the follow. 


rye be, — multi rem hn rakes. Foyt Me 


ng 
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ut non plures 


nll, n. 19. 


a law, by which debtors 
to pay more than a fourth ran 


„ 


ments occaſioned thoughts of a remedy, which is al. 


That they 


| of what had been 


2 
4 conceived it no great crime to rob his Collegues 
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ing year by Fimbria in Nicomedia, as we have relate | 


above. 
The ſcarcity of money, and the difficulty of Pay 


ways dangerous : this wasito alter the ſpecies, and oli 
change their value. The ſucceeding diminutions and 
augmentations became ſo frequent, that no body knen 
were worth. The Tribunes of the People, 
and the Prætors, —— — Wr 
that affair, dre up a e hich they fixed 
the value ob the — and t they ag —— — 
e Salle derer all e 
to t ecree But M.M Ma 
Gratidianus, one of the Prætort, and nephew of the 
famous Marius, on the breaking up of this litik 
Council, whilſt the reſt withdrew — their houſes 
went to the Forum, and e publiſhed the decree 
in his own name, the whole merit to himſel 
ed in common. 
The honour this decree did him with the multizad 
is incredible. -Statues were erected to him at the-cot: 
ners of every ſtreet: and torches were lighted, and 
vine and incenſe offered, before theſe | ſtatues, a8 
ſome divinity were to be honoured. He affured him 
ſelf, that he could not fail of the Conſulſhip. But al 
theſe advantages, which Gratidianus had acquired bj 
his knaviſti cunning, does not prevent Cicero fou 
8 it with; the utmoſt ſeverity. There? 
he, things that frequently /interfere-in 
6” — when the injuſtice does not apprar ven 
atrocious, and the adv to be derived from ii 
In this caſe, for inſtance, 1 


the Tribunes of the People of the merit o _ 
i Cree'y y it ſeemed a great point 9 for ata 


Hd £31 1 


= He fant que * homines in geliberatione nonnunguam 
quum id in quo violatur æquitas, non ita magnum; illud autem qu 
ex eo paritur permagnum videtur——Sed omnium una regula eſt : 
aut illud quod utile videtur turpe ne fit ; aut 6 turpe eſt, ne 

tur eſſe utile. Cic. de Off. III. S7. | 
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* ing 
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lated ing the Conſullhip, to which he! flattered himſelf | 

he ſhould be raiſed by this means. But there is a 

certain rule in all things ; Which is, that what ſeems  * 
advantageous ſhould. never admit any thing baſe, 

or tht nothing baſe ſhould ever be deempd adran- 

us,” 

$4 Ie in this 1 year Freinſhemius dates with much pro· FO» plat. in 

ability, the affair Pompey had to ſuſtain in d Temp. 
the memory and fortunes of his father. An ac- 

uſer pretended, that Pompeius Strabo had been — — 


nner nf peculation, and demanded that an enq 

ani e made into his fortune for what he had 8 
N1us om the publick.. Wie have ſeen, that the conduct 
ther that General had given but too juſt foundation for 


uch an accuſation. Young Pompey was perſonally 


nvolved in this affair; but for mere trifles, ſome 
wr unting-nets, and books, which he was ſaid to have 


ceived at the taking of Aſculum. The moſt famous 
vrators 'of Rome ſpoke. for Pompey in this. cauſe. 
Philippus then conſiderably advanced in years, Carbo, 
who was Conſul the next year, and Hortenſius, whoſe 
riſing fame already obſcured that of his predeceſſors. 
Pompey himſelf, who was then but twenty years old, 
acquired grea r by it. He had occaſion to 
ſpeak in it ſeveral times, Which he did! with infinite 
grace; tempering the fire of youth with an air of gravity 
and maturity beyond his years. The Pretor Antiſtius 
who preſided at the trial, was ſo charmed with his be- 
haviour, that during the proſecution he concluded the 
marriage of his daughter with the young defendant. 
The thing was known, and when the Prætor paſſed 
ſentence in his favour, the whole People repeated the 
I jeg by the Romans in the t cere- 


It was in — on this occaſion, * Pompey 
received the firſt propfy of the favour of the Roman 
People, which continually. increaſed - afterwards, and 
followed him not only during his life, but even beyond 


the grave. Many qualities, ſays Plutarch, — 


___ &fFAtrs e RME 
— this unfverſal affe@tion ; 4 wiſe and — 
viour, great taſte and addreſs in mill 
122 inſinuating eloefuence, a 


ſidelity to-engage — and an and 
— For never did any one . 15 
tunity, nor ſerve others with a better grace F { 
che att of giving with humility,” ande receiving wit 
un ei 


bbs is Plutarch's 5 SiRtars er Fon 17 
it is defective in 225 to the mel 
—_ 8 


eſſential cireumſtance: I mean 4 
We ſhall ſee in his life many 2 * falſify 
praiſe, the moſt difficult of an to ple for . oy 
aſpire at great eminence, and to ſuſtain in it On the 
contrary, it will appear, that he often ſought only 
preſerve the outſide of probity; but at bottom that e 
was a man on whoſe friendſhip and profeſſiviis * Sten 
ndance was to be had. 
return to his youth, in which were wdited the #6. 
liy of merit and the powerful recommendation of ff 
2 — of that time of life. His phyftiognomy w 
and majeſtic; an air of fite entirely atmiabie d 
—— the moſt noble and exalted ſentiments. His 
very manner of throwing back his hair, the tender And 
| hvelycaft of his eyes, had their reſiſtleſs charrtis. "Hs 
vas thought to reſemble the ſtatues of Alexander; and 
the name of that great ednqueror was given im; = 
he was highly pleaſed witlt it. The orator Philip 
in pleadi ng theenviſe for Han of which I have juſt 
ing, ſaid; that no body ought to wonder if a Phi 
loved an Alexander. 
Pompey was formed by rixtbre to be beloved ; aid 
he tio ſooner red in the armies, than he won the 
Hearts of the ſoldicry. His father very happily expe: 
rienced this on a moſt important occaſion. When he 
was incampedl in the view of Cinna, who was ng 
Rome, as 1 related above, Cinna by his intrigues en- 
deavoured to debauch the troops of his verfry 


em be 2 enero % 7 eur pthc 
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ae L. Terentius, who lay in the ſame tent witln 
ung Pompey, was to kilf him, and others were ta 


© fine to the Generabs tent. -F had: informa- 
on. given. him of this: vile deſign at ſupper, and was 


much maſter of. himſelf as not to ſhe any ſign of: 
quble, nar to give Terentius, ho was at the ſame 
ble, the leaſt ſuſpieion 1 he even continued the enter- 
inment with more gayety than before: Phe tima 
Yr. going to bed being come, he ſtole out of his tent. 
ithout being perceived by his companion, and dou- 
led the I EE arg? ol — tr mean 
me Terentius havi tt up, P. 8. 
d, and henfh bis who Grnceal omen thoogals in: At 
> ſame inſtant the reſt, of the conſpirators; raiſed the 
rmy : and as the General was much hated, all were: 
reparing to abandon him, and: had-ſtruck their tents 
order to ſet out. Strabo did not dare toſhew-him- 
Jt, 3 ſan running throughout the Whole 


ny, endeavoured to appeaſe the troops, and mingled 
ears with his intreaties. At laſt finding he could not 


nove them, he laid himſelf down along the gate of the 
amp, declaring. that if they would quit it, they muſt 
do ſo by walking over his body. That ſight 
nem: and except eight hundred, who went to Cinna, 
ill che reſt remained faithful. Theſe are the moſt re- 

arkable circumſtances related by Plutarch concerning 
the beginnings of the Pompey. We ſhall ſaon 
{ce him at the head af armies, a General almoſt before 
having been a ſoldier. Mü ee 

The year 656 had Cenſors, who were L. Marcius Cic. pro 
Philippus, and M. Perperna. Thoſe: Magiſtrates domo, 83, 
acted according ta the dictates of Cinna: and Philip- 
pus was not aſamed to ſtrike out of the lit of Sena · 
tors. Ap. Claudius his uncle, whaſe merit was equal to 
his birth. But - he; had been; accuſed bya Tribune, 
and diveſted af the authority he exerciſrd, through 
hatred for his attachment ta the party of the nability 
and Sylla. And this was- the Occaſion af his being 
degraded from the rank of Senator ; a diſgrace not to 
tmſclf, but Phalippus, who having acccpeectthe Cr. 


— | 
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number much 
doubt in effect of the late inco 
of Italy into the freedom of Rome. They nominatel 

L. Valerius Flaccus Prince of the Senate, who was of 
the ſame family with the Conſul. This nomination 
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Geidip from che hats of he Tytam of Rome, 30 
min conſequence in 8 of the Tyranny, Phek 
Cenſors numbered 


citizens, who were found F 
amount to four hundred and ſixty- three thouſand; 


greater than in preceding times, m 
n of the State 


proves, that Scaurus, before Prince of the Senate; wa 
dead. For the perſon, who had once received that 
honourable title, retained it during life. 


2 R. 66. The following year, during which Cinna was Coil 


G L. 


for the third wan with Curd, letters came to Rome 
from Sylla, which ſpread alarm there. Tha 
8 after the taking of Athens, and the victorie 
of Chæronea and Orchomenus, finding himſelf in 
condition'to make himſelf feared, wrote to the Senate 
a letter of complaint and reproach ; retaining * 


the character of moderation he had hitherto pow 
e had 


himſelf upon. He repeated all the ſervices 
done the ommonwealth, as well from the time, when 
he had been only Queſtor in the war of Numidia, a 


_ afterwards, in different ſtations, againſt the Cimbri 


in Cilicia, in the war with the Allies, and laſtly 

his Conſulſhip. He talked in an high ſtrain of his te- 
cent exploits againſt Mithridates, and enumerated: al 
the Provinces he had re- conquered from that Prince; 
Greece, Macedonia, Tonia, and Aſia. He inſiſted 
particularly upon the aſylum he had given in his camꝑ 
to thoſe illuſtrious fugitives, whom the violences d 
Cinna had driven out of Rome and Italy. To ſo man) 
important ſervices he oppoſed the unworthy treatment 
he had ſuffered; his honour branded by a decree, that 


declared him an enemy to his country; his houſe ruin- 


od his friends 1 his wife ind 
reduced to fly through a thouſand dangers in queſt 

ſafety with him. He concluded his letter with ſayings 
that he was upon the point of returning to avenge boil 
his'friends and the Commonwealth, and to puniſh pe 


gid!” Þ 
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wthors of ſo many injuſtices and eruelties: but that 
11 the other citizens, old aud neu, r een 


dn his 

Sell Frenemieetu had ede made grear preparations 

and drawn together ſea and land forces, with-provi- 

ions and ammunition, in order to be in à condition 

o oppoſe him, when he ſhould repaſs into Italy. 

hey however could not prevent his letter from be- 

ing read in the Senate, and the diſpoſition of the Fa- 
thers to peace in effect. L. Valerius Flaccus, Prince 

of the Senate, made a ſpeech on that head, to exhort 

that order to labour a reconciliation of the wo 

ties: and thoſe in Sylla's intereſt, ſuch as feared him, 

and all the perſons of worth in general, giving in to 

the advice of Flaccus, it was reſolved to fend a depu- 
tation to Sylla, to deſire him in the name of the Se- 

nate to condeſcend to an accommodation with his ad- 

— and to n him all the ner could 
deſire.” © 

The Senate alſo made che Conſ uls promile to raiſe 

no more troops, till Sylla anſwered t ſals 

made to him: but far from keeping their —— —.— 

both cauſed themſelves to be continued Conſuls for the 
enſuing year, they made a tour throughout Italy, aſ- 
ſembling troops; and tranſporting them with 2 5 

to the coaſts of Dalmatia, with deſign to go from 
thence by land againſt Sylla. Cinna's death diſcon- | 
certed this deſign | which Wy LN in the ipllowing * 
manner. 

The firſt diviſiog of his army was already in Dalma- A. R. bs. 
tia, But the ſecond having met with a ſtorm, and | 
been driven back to the coaſts of Italy, the ſoldiers 
diſbanded, ſaying that they would not go to make war 
againſt their fellow-citizens. The others, who were 

at Ancona, followed this example, and declared, that 

they would not paſs the ſea Cinna, then Conſul for 

the fourth time, flew out violently againſt the Muti- 

neers ; and having aſſembled them, he undertook to 
reproach them, and to act with authority.” He did n 

know, that an uſurped} 3 is always o = 
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Flut. in 


Vell. II. 


every thing done by Cinna, — ig — 


; was at firſt in great perplexity, He made whe 


generally ch the ring they wore on their Anger. 
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is 


rigour is and oftes 
regard to thoſe, wh do not think 
1570 by the laws to continue in ohe 
Bide rich is em wer nc ag 


e account. of young Pompey, who ha 
5 — is camp. and believin himſelf. in gs 
had withdrawn As he ad diſappeared ſud 
denly, the troops,. who. loved him, were extremeh 
troubled, and did not doubt, but that Cina had 
cauſed him to be murthered. Acc when he 
took upon him to reprimand them, far 
him with ſubmiſſion, they roſe upon him, and 
to throw ſtones at him. Cinna would have fled; 
ſeeing himſelf purſued by a Centurion ſword in Hand 
he he fl , wh his knees, and offered him a ring of great 
h he hail on his finger. Lam not com 
a writing,“ ſaid that Officer 
« Ky py Wan the Commonwealth from the moſt 
« cruel and unjuſt of Tyrants :” and at the ſame tim 
he ran his ſword through him. It was an advantage to 
Cinna, as Velleius obſerves, to , in a ſedition — 


the ſoldiers: he ane Ws pn 8 
and could not have eſcaped had 
Sylla's hands when victorious, But as to the me 


which the ſame Velleius gives his _— and bras 
I doubt whether we ought to agree . 


the intrigues of a factious man; and if he domincered 
during three years in Rome, it was owing to Sylla 


ene. and not to his own _ * 
$ party; 


Carbo, who remained alone at 


in Dalmatia, return; but as to himſelf, he was not in 
haſte to go to Rome to hold the aſſemblies for elect 
ing a Collegue in the room of Cinna. The Tribune 
were forced to menace him with a decree of the Peos 
ple er diſplacing himſelt. At length he came. Bot 


5 The ancients put their, ſeals to the act they fgned, i 
ſe e- 


2. 
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everal obſtacles, © pretended bad omens, and ſome 

laps of thunder having twice broke up the aſſemblies, 

e continued ſole Conſul. That was undoubredly his 

view. Carbo had not learnt by Cinna's misfortune to 
oderate his ambition; and he exeeeded him in cruelty. 

Sex. Lucilius, who had been Tribune of the People 

he year before, and had oppoſed him upon ſome oc- 

aſions, was thrown down the Tarpetan rock by order 

df Popilius Lenas then Tribune, and no doubt by the 

onſul's inſtigation; and the Collegues of Lucilius 

deing accuſed, and having thought proper to fly to 

Sylla, were baniſhed by ſentence. | | 
In the mean time Sylla's' anfwet arrived. He de: appian; 

lared; „ that he could never be reconciled to ſuch 

enormous eriminals, and the authors of ſo many vio- 

lences: that however, if the Commonwealth would 

pare their lives, he would acquieſce. That as to his 

pwn ſafety; he ſhould rely for that upbn the affection 

of his army.“ (Remarkable words, ſays Appian, 

hich ſhewed evidently, that he did not intend to diſ- 

iſs his troops, but that his deſigh was to make Him- 

elf Maſter of the Commonwealth.) He added, “that 

it was but juſt to reſtõre to him his fortune, the prieſt: 

hood, and all the honours, of which his enemies had 

deprived him.“ He ordered ſome of his followers to 

carry this anſwer to Rome; and they ſet out with the 

Depuries of the Senate. On their arrival at Brundu- 

ſium, they were informed of Cinna's death, and the 

confuſion in which all things were, in the city, In 

conſequence they did not judge it proper to proceed, 

and returned immediately to their General. Only 

the Deputies of the Senate therefore earried Sylla's 

anſwer back, which ſeemed equitable and moderate; 

But Carbo was for war, and carriedit. Accordingly 

every thing was prepared in Italy for oppoſing Sylla 


with vigour; who approache 1 

Carbo was even for taking a ſingular precaution; Liv.8pi&. 
and exacting hoſtages from all the cities and colonies, Fe- Ar. 
to ſecure their fidelity. But the Senate oppoſed with vi. 3, 10. 
vigour a project, the execution of which was ag 
Vol. VII. G the 
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Plut, in 
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de point of putting the flower of the Italian youtk 


into the hands of a cruel man: and Carbo was obliged 
to give way. He even met with reſiſtance from 


municipal Magiſtrate, whoſe reſolution was juſtly ap 


plauded . For the conſul going to Placentia to de 
mand hoſtages, M. Caſtricius, who had the principal 
authority in that city, in plain terms refuſed to obey. 
Carbo was offended, - threatened him, and told him he 
had many ſwords at his command. And as for nd 
replied Caſtricius cooly, 1 am very old :“ intima 
ing thereby, that he little feared to loſe the ſmall. x6 
maincer of life he had then to hope. Whether this an 


ſwer mollified Carbo, and touched him with ſome 


ſenſe of ſhame, or that he was ill attended, or was 


afraid of the Senate, he did not venture to carry ile 


affair farther, and Caſtricius came off for: the menace; 
During this ſame year ſome ſlight movements were 
made in Sylla's favour in Spain and Africa, bat with: 


out any conſequence, Craſſus, then very young, wa 


* 


the author of thoſe in Spain. 11 
We have ſaid before, that his father and, eldeſ 
brother had been murthered, when Marius and Cinna 
made themſelves maſters of Rome. It was nat With. 
out difficulty he had eſcaped himſelf with three friend 
and ten ſlaves : and as he had been ſome-years-befait 
in Spain, and had contracted ſome acquaintance, when 
his father commanded the armies there, he reſolved ſo 
retire thither. But on arriving there he found texror 
had ſpread univerſally, and Marius's cruelty was no 
leſs dreaded there, than if he had been preſent in per- 
ſon upon the ſpot. Craſſus in conſequence did not 
dare to make himſelf known; and having found 


great cave near the ſea on the eſtate of one Vibius, he 


hid himſelf in it with all his followers. But it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſubſiſt; he therefore ſent a ſlave to ſound 
Vibius. He, who was a generous friend, was charmed 
to hear, that Craſſus had eſcaped Marius's fury and 
to prevent his being diſcovered, he did not go to ſee 


him; and ordered the Steward of his eſtate to provide 


every day eatables for fourteen perſons, to carry thoſe 
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proviſions to à certain ſtone, and to retire immediately 


* 


Dutt vitnout the leaſt enquiry z threatening him with death, | 
gel ir ne gratified tus curioſity, and promiſing him liberty; 
mi i; he behaved faichfully. The Steward every day 
carried proviſions, without ſeeing any body. But he 
ae. 4/25 ſeen himſelf. Craſſus and his people were upon 
de watch at the time this purveyor was to appear. 
„Wen he withdrew, what he brought was fetched. 
he and they made good cheer. For Vibius had given 
orders that his gueſts ſhould be well entertained. Nor 
or a were they ill-lodged. The cave was ſpacious and 
06-8 commodious. | It had a fpring in it of very clear and 
good water, and received light by great clefts in many 
places. Craſſus paſſed eight months in this retreat. 
Was When he received adyice of Ciana's death, he made 
the BY himſelf known; and had ſoon affembled two thou - 
ge. ſand five hundred men, with whom he viſited different 
ere cities of Spain. But as thoſe forces were not ſufficient 
to ſupport him in the country, he went to Africa, 
Wa here Metellus Pius had formed a conſiderable body 

; of troops. He did not ſtay there long; but having 
jet BY differed wich Metellus, he retired to Sylla, who re- 
ans ceived him with great diſtinction. E IPO 
ch. Metellus himfelf did no greag exploits in Africa. Lis Epit. 
nds He was driven out of it by the Pretor-C. Fabius: 
ind obliged to regain his firſt retreat in the mountains 
of Liguria, where he remained concealed till the ar- 
io BY rival of Sylla. He then joined him: and as he had 
vor the title of Proconſul, Sylla treated him as his equal, 
no and cauſed the fame honours to be paid him as were 
paid to himſelf. Sylla did not arrive in Italy till the 
not Wi year following, in the Conſulſhip of Scipio and Nor- 
K banus. 61 46% wp 6 * 
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nd If Carbo did not cauſe himſelf to be continued in Liv. Epi. 
ſee the Conſulſhip for the third time, he at leaſt took 
de WY cre to give himieif ſucceſſors entirely, devoted to his 
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CORNELIUS, NORBANUS, - Coriſuls! 
2 The firſt uſe, which the new Conſuls made 
of their authority, was to cauſe the Senate to pals x 
decree for diſbanding all the armies. This was Under. 
ſtanding their intereſts perfectiy well. For, if this 
order had been executed, thoſe who were actually in 
ſſeſſion of the Government could not fail of ſup- 
porting themſelves in it. They alſo took care ts 
make their court to the new citizens ; and diſtributed 
the freedmen into the thirty-five tribes. ' Theſe mes 
ſures of policy were well taken: but only force could 
decide the quarrel. OT OO YETI wungg 
This they knew; and accordingly drew together 


3 


1 


prodigious numbers of troops; and Sylla wrote in his 


Commentaries, that when he came to Italy he had 
fifteen Generals againſt him, and four hundred end 
forty cohorts, that is, two hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand foot. As for him, he had only his five legions, 
with ſome auxiliaries, troops of Achaia and Maceds- 
nia, and fix thouſand horſe ; the whole amoviiting to 


about forty thouſand men. However, with fuck un- 


- 


equal forces he was Tull of confidence. © 
One circumſtance troubled him, which was 7 he 
was afraid that his ſoldiers, as ſoon as they arrived in 
Italy would diſband and Tetire to their own homes. 
They took care to remove that apprehenſion, by offe- 
ing voluntarily to take an oath not to abandon their 
colours, and to commit no favages in Italy. And 
farther, as they believed he might have occafton Tot 
money, they propoſed to raiſe him a confiderabletum 
by contribution. But he thanked them for their good- 
will, and declared, that their fidelity and attachment 
were every thing to him, eng 

Sylla ſet out from Dyrrachium with a fleet of tw 
hundred fail, landed happily, ſome ſay at Brundu- 
fium, and ſome at Tarentum: Perhaps his fleet was 
ſeparated, and entered half into one port and half into 
another. He loſt no time; and as ſoon as his troops 


had reſted, he marched forwards, and croſſed great 


part of Italy, cauſing ſo exact a diſcipline to be ob- 

rved; that he ſeemed rather a miniſter of peace thai 

25 * a leader 
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a leader in war. Cities, Countries, Perſons, were all A. R. 669. 
treated with extreme favour; which did great honour _—_ 
to bis arms, and gave birth to an opinion e FR | 
ous to his party. The unjuſt and cruel tyranny of his 
adverſaries had opened his way. Rome and Italy con- 
ſidered it as not à little for their advantage to change 
maſters; and deſpairing of the return of liberty, de- 
ſired a mild ſervitude. Sylla penetrated as far as Cam- 
pania without any oppoſition; and there Metellus 
Pius joined him, not with a great reinforcement of 
troops, but with increaſe of honour and reputation. 
For as Metellus was highly eſteemed, and paſſed for Dis. apud 
an excellent citizen, no body doubted, but that the es. 
party he eſpouſed was the beſt : and ſuch a confede- 
rate as him was worth a great number of others to 
Sylla. | 1 85 g "ih | 
"That Genera}, no leſs an able Captain than a great Flut- in 
Warrior, deſiring to continue gp merit good-will by ” 
pacific conduct, was no ſooner in view of the Conſul 
Norbanus. in Campania, than he ſent Deputies to him 
to treat of an accommodation. The Conſul behaved 
brutally, and uſed Sylla's Depuries ill ; he could not 
have done him more ſervice: Sylla's ſoldiers conceiv- 
ing indignation, attacked the army of Norbanus with 
ſuch fury, that they defeated it in an inſtant. Seven 
thouſand fell upon the ſpot: the Camp was taken : 
the Conſul was obliged to fly to Capua; and Sylla loſt 
only an hundred and twenty men. This victory, ſo 
great in itſelf, was alſo very important in its conſe- 
quences. It confirmed Sylla's troops in their attach- 
ment for their General : and nothing contributed more- 
to render them faithful to their oath, and to prevent 
them from thinking of diſbanding.  * 
Soon after this action the Capitol was burnt in one 
night, nor could the incendiaries ever be diſcovered. 
It is not eaſy to believe, that chance was the ſole 
eauſe of this unhappy event, eſpecially if we obſerve, 
that it had been foretold to Sylla. For a ſlave who 
pretended to be inſpired, came to him in his camp, 
and after having * him victory in the name = 3 
93 | a 
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the Goddeſs Bellona; he added, that if he did not 
make haſte the Capitol would be burnt: and he fixed 
the day, which actually was, as he had foretald, the 


ſixth of July. This prediction might juſtly have in- 


Cic .inVer. 
1. 34---40- 


dicated an accomplice, or at leaſt a man informed af 
the plot. The burning of the Capitol paſſed for 3 
ſiniſter omen, and a proof of the . of heaven, as 
well as many other pretendedly ' marvellous events, 
which the ſuperſtition of the  ancienteſt- Hiſtorians 
makes them accumulate in abundance, As for us, we 
ſhould only deſpiſe them, | either as fabulous; or as 
natural accidents, which- they interprered atbitrarily, 
and which gave terror only as their cauſe was unknown. 
The books of the Sybil were burnt with the Capitol, 
which had hitherto been religiouſly preſerved ; becauie 
it was the general perſuaſion, that they contig the 


fate of the Empire. 


Sylla's firſt tucceſs, muſt undoubtedly.-have- muck 
augmented. his partifins. It is at this time, I dan 
after Freinbemins d 4 change py Cethegus, - who had 
formerly been ſo violent an adverſary of Sylla, that he 
was one of the twelve who had been declared an ene- 

my of his Country with Marius, and upon whoſe: head 
a price had been ſet. This man came now to preſent 
himſelf as a fuppliant to Sylla, and to offer. him his 
ſervices in every thing he ſhould direct. He was of a 
intriguing factious ſpirit, of whom we ſhall have oe 
caſion to ſpeak again in the ſequel. 

It is alſo at the ſame time we muſt date the treachery 
of Verres, Carbo's Quæſtor. Though Carbo was 10 
longer Conſul, he had a command in Gallia Cifalpins 
Verres, who had been given him by lot as Quæſtor or 
Treaſurer of the preceding year, received the money, 
came to the General's camp, and on the firft occaſion 
went over to the {ide of the adverſe party, without 
forgetting the military cheſt, much of whi ich he ap- 
ire wage to his own uſe. It was in this manner this 

er, who was one day to ravage Sicily, began with 
thefts and rapine of the moſt odious dye. + For as We 
have obſerved elſewhere, the Roman os hm 
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cit tie between the Quieſtsr ahd his Conſul. It was 


ompared to that made by itute between a fon and 
his father. Thus the infideliey of Vetres to Carbo was 


d not 
fixed 
the 


© 1n- ehe pretext of zeal for the better cauſe. But Cicero 


Kd of mews him what he ought te have done, if that had 
for a peen his motive, in the ena of M. Pifo. who be- 
„ig appointed Quæſtor to L Scipio, Catbo's fueceſ- 
ents, WW for in the Confulſhip, would neither receive the money, 


ans nor go to the army; thereby acting comormably to 


3, we his inclination for the cauſe of the Nobility, without 
ras WM departing from engagements; that every honeſt man 
rily, conſidered as ſacred; Verres's conduct is therefore 
wi. Bl deemed a treaſon in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe; and Cicero 
itol, ſhows the enormity of it by maxims entirely judicious. 


auſe 
the 


« There * are, ſays he, no ſnares more ſecret and in- 
evitable, than thoſe diſguiſed under the outſide of 
friendſhip and the moſt ſacred ties. For thoſe laid by a 
declared adverſary may eaſily be,avoided with precau- 
tion : whereas domeſtic and inteſtine perfidy is not 
only latent, but deſtroys before you can ſee or detect 
it. All men therefore ought to be ſhocked at trea- 
chery. + An enemy to his own friends is the come 
mon enemy of mankind. No wiſe man ever believed 
he ought to truſt à traitor: ' Accordingly Sylla re- 
moved Verres from his petfon ; and if he afterwards 
ſuffered him to enrich himſelf, with the perſons, he 
rewarded him as a traitor ; but he took care to repoſe 
no confidence in him as a friend.” 


ſtill more conſiderable, 
Finding himſelf incamped oppolite ro L. Scipio near 


* Nullz ſunt occultiores zog, quam e que latent in ſimulatione 
officii, aut in aliquo neceffitudinis nomine. Nam eum quypalam eſt 
adverſarins, facile eavendo vitare poſſis. Hoc verò occultum, _— 
num, ac domeſticum malum, non modò non exſiſtit, verum etiam 
Fenn, antequam proſpicere atque explorare potueris. Cic. I. i. 2 
err. n. 3 

7 2 communis inimicus, qui fait hafſtisſuorum, Nemo 
unquam ſapiens proditori credendum putavit—Sylla habuit honorem 
ut proditori, non ut amico ſidem. n. 33, | 
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eld infinitely criminal. The traitor coloured it witn 


Sylla's firſt advantage was ſoon followed by a ſecond au & 
and which coft him leſs. Pan. 


r 
| Ant 669. ® Teanum, he entered into a ſecond 
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negotiation, e 
C: ther in earneſt, or, as is moſt probable, to amuſe him, 


and have time for debauching his army. The tg 
Generals had an interyiew, in which ſome preliming 
ries were apparently concluded, as there was a ſufj 
fion of arms, and hoſtages given on both ſides. Gal 
the Conſul ſaid, that he could conclude nothing with 
out previouſly conſulting his Collegue : and Sertorius 
was diſpatched for that purpoſe to Norbanus. It n 
no eaſy matter to deceive Sertorius: he adviſed Sci, 
pio to be upon his guard againſt the fraud of his ene: 
my; and on his way ſeeing occaſion to ſeize Sueſſi 
which had eſpouſed the adverſe party, he did ſo, leh 
perhaps with the yiew of making himſelf maſter of an 
important poſt, than to diſconcert a peace, that he 
prehended more than a war. The ſequel ſhewed 
he juſtneſs of his ſuſpicions. . Sylla ig cont 
ed of the taking of Sueſſa, as an infr 
truce, Sci io returned him his hoſtages; thereby ad- 
mitting, that it was wrong, and a breach of his en- 
gagements. This fact is a remarkable period, - upon 
ae Syl}a will animgdvert_ nt the time of the Pio! 
cription. 
All this conduct of Scipio's rejudiced his army 
againſt him, which was already pr brought over by 
e ſoldiers of the contrary party. For the latter, by 
their General's inſtruction, and as Plutarch ſays, like 
decoy-birds, that draw others into the ſnare, had t. 
ken the advantage of the truce for corrupting the Con. 
fſul's troops by money, promiſes, and every kind of 
means. In conſequence, when Sylla arty himſelf 
before the paces of the enemy's camp, they were 
opened to him ; he entered without drawing the 
aid and all Scipio s army, that conſiſted of twenty 
thouſand men, went over to his colours. The Conſul, 
deceived by his credulity and abandoned by all, fe- 


mained alone in his tent with his fon. Sylla made a 


generous uſe of his advantages, and = the two pri 
Hod. Tiano in the Terra de Laboro, hoe 
9255 ſoners 
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ſoners entire liberty. He treated, either on this, or A. K. 4 
ome other occaſion, the brave Sertorius in the ſame * 
manner; who, ſeeing how affairs were likely to go in 

Italy, and judgi m the incapacity of the Gene- 

rals, that every thing would go on from bad to worſe, 


th 


he reſolved to retire into Spain, of which the com- 
mand had fallen to him after his Pretorſhip, and 
there to ſecure an afylum both for himſelf and his 
friends. | : 
Sylla, by the retreat of Sertorius, had the field 
open : and wy ap of the only opponent capable of 


5icing him, if his credit and authority had 'been as 
great as his merit, he found no difficulty in 
the reſt, uniting always artifice with force, and in- 

— e with the ſword. Carbo knew him perfectiy 

, and ſaid, that in Sylla alone he had a lion and 
n but that he was more afraid of the 

fox than the lion.“ 

The power of Sylla's enemies was however for- plut. in 
midable, and he ſtood in need of ſeveral armies and Craſſo. 
generals to oppoſe them. He therefore appointed g 
Craſſus to go into the country of the Marſi, 2 L 
troops for him. As it was neceſſary to 2 
the enemy, Craſſus aſked an eſcort of him. 
you for your guard,“ replied Sylla, your 1 
brother, and all your relations, unjuſtly ſlain, and 
for whom I am NN revenge.” Craſſus, ſtruck 
with ſo pojnted a reply, ſet out immediately, and hav- 
ing boldly and 7 ee through the enemy, he 
arrived in the country of the Marſi, made conſiderable 
levies, and did Sylla wog baee ſervices on ſeveral oc- 
caſions. 

Another Roman, il younger than Craſſus, diſtin- plot. in 
guiſned himſelf much more. This was Pompey, who Pomp. 
had at that time, being only three- and- twenty years 

old, ſhewed that in ſuperior geniuſſes merit oes not 
depend upon maturity of age. He was in“ Picenum 

and ſeeing that the moſt illuſtrious citizens and moſt 
worthy perſons repaired from all ſides to Sylla's camp, 


* Now called the Marquiſate of Ancona, 
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bditants of Picenum, he, found them ready to match 
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to a port, where they ſought for ſafety, for himſelf 
did not think it proper to repair thither, as want 
ing aid, but on the contrary to head a reinforcement 
thicher, and to be conſidered upon the foot of an uſe 
ful friend, and one in a condition to do ſervice. N. 
cenum abounded with his clients; and he had acquired 
univerſal eſteem as to military merit, being a ſtranger 
to idleneſs and pleaſure, and day and night employed 
in the exerciſes neceſſary to form a warrior. He was 
ſimple, and even auſtere, in his manner of life, ſo a 
to abſtain from the bath, which in thoſe times was 
conceived a kind of neceſſity; and ate not 
upon a bed, as was the cuſtom, but fitting: he g 
lefs time to fleep than nature requires; and, ina 
word, knew no other recreation but change of i 
bour. | | | | * , N 
Having in conſequence acquired a great name by 
this conduct, as ſoon as he began to found the inha- 


under his command ; and one Vindius having treated 
him as a young ſcholar, that was for aſſuming the 
Orator, he was torn in pieces upon the ſpot by the 
audience. . Pompey took advantage of this difpoſition; 
and without having received authority to command 
from any one, but making himſelf Genera}, he cauſed 
a tribunal to be erected for him in the midſt of the 
Forum of Auximum * : from thence he expelled the 
Ventidii, the principal citizens of that place, who ad- 
hered-to Carbo: he then raiſed foldiers, divided them 
into companies and cohorts ; and making the tour 
of the neighbouring cities, all of which anticipated 
his deſires, he ſoon formed three legions, well fup- 
plied with provifions, carriages,. and all ether necel- 
ſary munitions. He then ſet out to join Sylla, not 
by haſty marches, nor as if he was avoiding the pur- 
ſuit of an enemy, but halting as much as was commo- 
dious, ravaging the lands: of the adverſe party, aud 
drawing over all thoſe that he could engage. - © 


2 * Oſimo. 4 | 
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arched with all his forces againſt Brutus alone, and 
onal bravery im the battle, and killed a Gauliſh horſe- 


ands. After having ridded himſelf of this army, the 
iſunderſtanding of the leaders delivered him from 
he two others; who drew 'off each a different way. 
he Conſul Scipio, who had taken the advantage of 
he liberty Sylla had given him for putting himſelf at 
he head of a new army, came alſo againſt that young 
General. But he experienced” on this occaſion the 
ſame fortune he had met with againſt Sylſa: all his 
troops abandoned him: and laſtly, near the river“ 
Eſis Pompey (defeated. a great body of cavalry com- 
manded by Carbo in perſon. : en 

Sylla knew nothing yet of all theſe ſucceſſes: and 
on the firſt news he received of Pompey's motions, ap- 
prehending for à young man without experience, whom 
he ſaw ſurrounded with enemies, he began his march- 
in order to aid him. When Pompey was apprized of 
this at ſome ſmall diſtance, he commanded his officers 
to make the foldiers ſtand to their arms, and to draw 
them up in the beſt order, to render the fight of them 


1 Accordingly, when Sylla faw him advance towards 
him with chearful troops, well equipped, and full of 
Courage, and whoſe victories had infpired them with 
an air of joy and triumph, he was fo charmed, that 
or WW ven Pompey falyted him, as was proper, with the 
s name of I Imperator, he returned him the ſame com- 
* pliment and title. And he obſerved the ſame be- 
d haviour to him ever after. Pompey was almoſt the 
BY, ** ic ad A. \ ena >16 p 


„ Bod. Fields 6 25 nh. 01 gl? wil BE god 3rd 
+ This word figuifies General: and in a ſtricter ſenſe was a title of 
honour given to thoſewho had gained ſome conſiderable victory. It 

c 5 11 this ſecond ſenſe Sylla uſes it to Pompey. ii | 
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only 
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hut him to flight, after having given proofs of his per- 
an, that advanced out of the ranks, with his own. 


9. 
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celius and Carrinas," concerted together to ſurround! . © 


lim. Pompey behaved like an able General. He 
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agreeable to Sylla; for he expected to receive great 
honours from him, and did ſo beyond his expectation. 


” 
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A. R. 669. only one of all the Nobility and illuſtrious perſons 
| 3 about Sylla, to whom he roſe and uncovered. himſelf 
Flut. in Theſe ſingular honours excited the envy of Craſſus, 


Craſſ. who did not receive the ſame ; and that was the ſoutce 


of the antipathy, which long prevailed between them 
Craſſus had however no cauſe to complain. His ſer 
vices did not equal thoſe of Pompey; and beſides, 
his avarice and Juſt of gain, which vices appeared in 
him from his earlieſt youth, and continually increaſed 
with age, diſgraced. every thing he could do of praiſe 
Worthy. a N F 4, 
Plot. in — did not forget himſelf in the midſt of { 
Pomp. much glory : and Sylla deſiring to ſend him into Ga- 
lia Ciſalpina, to ſucceed Metellus Pius, who wanted 
fire in the operations of war, and did not much pro- 
mote affairs, he had the moderation to repreſent to 
him, that it was not conſiſtent for him to diſplace f 
man, who was his Superior both by age and à long 
eſtabliſhed reputation, He added, that however if 
_ Metellus aſked him as a Collegue, he would not te- 
fuſe to march. The thing was executed according 
to this plan; and Pompey when he arrived in Gaul, 
not only did great actions himſelf, but by his activity 
animated, and warmed the ſlowneſs of Metellus. 
vell. . 26. In the mean time the new Conſuls Marius Junior 
Appian. and Carbo entered upon office, the latter of whom 
9 ug, then reſumed the faſces for the third time. Marius 
in Mar. was very young, and; the authors, who gave him 
rio. moſt years, make him but twenty-ſix or twenty-ſe 
ven, Nothing was more irregular than that election 
But laws were unregarded. The young Conſul's mo- 
ther had the ſenſe to lament that untimely honour, 
which the foreſaw would prove fatal to her fon, 
4 1%0 


R. 6-0, C. Magus. | 
15. . Cx. Partixtes Caro III. 


This year, or during the preceding, Muræna, who 
had been left by Sylla in Aſia, as we have faid, renewed 
the war with Mithridates, ] refer ſpeaking of it to 


A de- 


- another place, 
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A detached fact ſhall have its place here. C-Fabi- A. R. 656. 
vs, who had driven Metellus Pius from Africa, where . 4 
he governed as Prætor, a fit miniſter for the Marii Freinth. . 
and Carbo's, made himſelf fo odious by his rapines, 1" 3. 
cruelties, . and the horrible ſcheme of railing the ſlaves, 
and inducing them to murther their maſters, that the 
Roman citizens, ſettled in great numbers in Utica, 
burnt him alive in his own palace, And this violence 
was conſidered only as a juſt revenge, on the occaſion 
of which there was neither information nor proſecution 
at Rome. Perhaps the Romans were too much en- 
groſſed by the calamities they were under, to think of 
a remote affair. For the civil war continued in Italy 
with more fury than ever: and the Conſuls wantin 
money to pay their troops, cauſed the Senate to paſs 
2 decree for coining all the gold and ſilver ornaments 
in the temples of Rome. hut 85 N at | 
[ ſhall not expatiate upon the advan ined by 
the Lieutusde of Spila. Metellus, Ponpes, Crallus, 
and M. Lucilius, the brother of him, of whom we 
have ſpoke mote than once before, and who was actu- 
ally in Aſia. We have little account of all thoſe facts. 
Let it ſuffice for me to obſerve, that Sylla's party 
was almoſt every where victorious, and that in a very 
great number of actions he ſuffered ſome loſs only in 
a very few. I ſhall confine myſelf to Sylla's own 
exploits; for they are the moſt important and affecting. 
Fpylla, always intent upon leſſening the number of Liv. Epit. 
his enemies, engaged himſelf by a ſolemn treaty with 
the ſtates of Italy, to obtain for them the rights and 
privileges of Roman citizens, which had been granted 
them, This treaty, which drew off ſo great a num- 
ber of adherents from the faction of Marius, was not 
one of the leaſt proper meaſures for augmenting the 
confidence, which Sylla had of overcoming ; and which 
was ſo great that when Orators applied to him in be- 
half of their clients, he referred the hearing their af- 
fair, till he ſhould be at Rome; and this whilſt his ad- 
verſaries bore ſway in the city, and filled Italy with 
their armies, + © | „ nde ae $2101 
y | The 


Ar The Conſul Marius thought in the fame manner, 


vel ff 26, the end. This was a motive 25 induce him to 2 
Appizn. the moſt horrible barharity; and apprehending, h 
—4.— 
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in the abſence of the Confuls, who had both left it tn 


. cipal perſons of the Senate and Nobility. .. Damalippus 


MARIUS, PAPIRIUS, Con. 
and did not doubt bur Sylla would, be victoricus in 


thoſe he deligned to deſtroy Sage him, ke 
haſtened his © revenge while it was ſtill in his power, 
The Prætor Brutus Damaſippus commanded in Rome 


put themſelves at the head of the armies. Manu 
wrote to that Prætor from his camp, to order him. t 
maſſacre the heads of Sylla's faction, that is, the prin, 


was an abandoned wretch, devoted to all che 7 
of the party he had embraced. He 7 
no ſcruple to execute that inhuman orde 


| perBoy, with cruelty, he aſſembled the Saen 6 under p 


ome pretext, and afterwards cauſed muxtherers to enter, 
who butchered a ve 2 number of the Senators. 4 
Hiſtory, has ren names of four af the en : 
pal. Carbo Arvina, à near relation of Carbo, 
of the year of which, we are relating the events, .and 
the only one of that family who was a good citizen in q 
Cicero's opinion, P. Antiſtius, .Pompey's: father-in- | 
law, L. Pomitius, and laſtly, Q. Scevola. the 8 4 
Maximus. 
That venerable old man had rightly rel, that 
he had no other fate to expect. But attached as, be 
was to the ſtricteſt obſervance of every duty, though 
he deemed Sylla's the better party, he could not + 
prove violence and civil war; and be faid, that 
choſe rather to (expoſe himſelf to perifhing by the 
ſword of his enemies, than to come in arms to al- 
fault the walls of his country, When he ſaw him- 
ſelf upon the point of being attacked, he endes 
wt to fly, and even got to the porch of Velias 
temple. But the murtherers oyertook | and killed 


him 
' Damaſi pus, according to the barbarous cuſtom 
eſtabliſhec 5 ſome time at Rome, extended his 


cruelty even beyond the deaths of theſe illuſtrious pet: 
ſonages. 


= 
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«The body of Carbo Arvina, whoſe head A. R. * 


had been cut off, was placed upon a gibbet, and carried . 
through the city. The reſt were dragged with hodcks 
through the ſtreets, and thrown into the Tiber, The 
weite of Antiſtius, who was. called Calpurnia, through 
excels of grief for the unhappy death of her huſband, 
killed herſelf. + ito aft x0 nat” 

Theſe cruelties did not long precede the entire de- 
feat of Marius by Sylla. The battle was fought near 
a place called Sacriportus between ꝰ Signia and + Prae- 4 
neſte. The night before it Sylla had a dream, which e | 
gave him great hopes. He believed, that he ſaw old Plaut. * 
Marius — 6 956 his ſon beware of the next day, as; of e & 
one, that.. was to be unfortunate to him. Sylla, inn 
conſequence, prejudiced. as he was in favour of omens, 
dreams, and every kind of divination, deſired extremely 
to fight. But his 7 Mgr FRE GAP +. 
of the enemy, were ſo fatigued: by a long march t 
had ale, cat 1 they threw, themſelves 
upon the . lying upon their ſhields in order to 
reſt. Sylla therefore was obliged to order that they 
ſhould intrench, and they immediately began to em- 
ploy themſelves in forming a camp. But Marius com- 
ing on to attack them with haughtineſs and menaces, 
whillt they were at work, thoſe old ſoldiers. believed 
themſelves inſulted. Indignation made them find 
new ſtrength :. and planting their half pikes « Gay the 
fide of the trench they had already. dug, they ad- 
vanced againſt the enemy ſword in hand. The battle 
was warm. But Marius's left wing ſoon beginning to 
give way, fave. cohorts. and two. ſquadrons went over 
to Sylla. This deſertion diſcouraged the reſt: in a 
moment the flight became general, and all endeayoured 
torctire to Præneſte. Sylla purſued them with vigour z 
inſomuch that the People of Praneſte | apprehended; 
that he would enter the city with thoſe that fled, and 
hat their gates. It was here that the greateſt laughter 
made. Marius, who on arriving found the gates 
(, was drawn into the city over the walls with a 
. Sylla in his Commentaries ſaid, that he * 

+ - TI ony 


— — — 
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R. eye. only twenty-three ſoldiers in this action, and that fg 
killed twenty thouſand of the enemy, and made eight 
thouſand priſoners. Of thoſe priſoners all the Sam 


2 Roman Knight: Velleius affirms, that he had beef 


Appian. 
„ neſte, Sylla marched" towards Rome, perceiving of 


> AE. 


neceſſary to beſiege it in form. Sylla gave the cm 
mand of that ſiege to Lucretius Ofella, who foms 


that ſurrounded him, and conſtituted the g and 


but too common with the ambitious, who regard per- 


« a 
* N % 
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nites were put to the ſword by his order: he conſidered 

that nation as the implacable enemy of the Roma 

name; © oF AVER 
The city of Præneſte was very ſtrong ; afid it ws 


little time before had quitted Carbo's party to com 
over to his. Appian ſays, that this Ofella was only 


Prætor. However it were, it appears that he was an 
obſcure perſon, and that it was folely on account of 
his obſcurity Sylla gave him that important command, 
For Dio obſerves, that Sylla began now to take off 
the maſk, and that inſtead of expreſſing, as he had 
done hitherto, the higheſt regard for the Nobility, 


ſtrength of his party, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſupe. 
rior, to his affairs, he neglected them, and preferred 
perſons of no birth to them, who came in more tes 
dily to his views, and did not ſhare with him in the 
honour of ſucceſſes. A conduct full of ingratitude, 


ſons only in proportion to the occaſion they have fot 
them, and as ſoon as they can do without them, reckoit 
ſervices received as nothing. © | 

Whilſt Lucretius Ofella befieged Marius in Pre: 


what importance it was to him to take the-capital of 
the empire from his enemies, and conſidering that 
conquelt with reaſon as the fruit of all his other vic- 
tories. He was received into it without difficulty. WW 
There was a famine in the city; where ſo many ſuc- 
ceſſive viciſſitudes in a ſmall number of years had accu. 
tomed the People to ſubmit to the law of the ſtrongeſt. WW ''" 
All Sylla's adverſaries had fled on his approach. He . 
cauſed their eſtates to be ſold by auction; and having K 
aſſembled the people, he deplored the neceſſity he * 


* 4 
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in of revenging himſelf by arms: he exhorted all the &. R 62. 

citizens to take courage, and promiſed them, that in SS. 

little time tranquillity ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in 

the city, and the government placed upon its ancient 

foot. Fine promiſes, that his actions ſoon groſsly 

belied. e LY, 
During this, Marius's party put themſelves in mo- 

ion to ſuccour Præneſte, bur that was to no purpoſe. 

ylla, either by himſelf or his Lieutenants, on every 

xccaſion defeated the different bodies of troops, who 

attempted to aid it. And theſe defeats being conti - 


$2, 


6 nually repeated, the principal chiefs deſpaired en- 
eh of ſucceſs, and abandoned Italy, Norbanus re- 
red to Rhodes, and Carbo to Africa, They how- 
oer left behind them formidable forces; and beſides 
off ſeveral Roman Generals, an army of forty thouſand 


ucanians and Samnites, commanded by three vali- 


15 ant and experienced Generals, M. Lamponius, Pon- 
as Teleſinus, and Gutta of Capua, gave Sylla terri- 

upe- ble alarms. OE i 

K That army, joined by Carrinas, Damaſippus, and put. in 


ſome other heads of the ſame party, had attempted Sylla- 
ineffectually to force the defiles, through which it 
was neceſſary to pals, in order to approach Præneſte, 
and which were guarded by Sylla, At lengta ſeeing 
Sylla in front, and knowing that Pompey was com- 
ing on to take them in the rear, Teleſinus, a great 
aptain and a man of ability, formed the deſign of 
marching to attack Rome, which was actually with- 

ut defence; and he was very near ſucceeding in it. 
For having ſet out in the night, he concealed his 
That arch ſo dexterouſly from his adverſaries, that he ar- 

vie- ed at half a league from the city, on the ſide of the N 
wity. Nate Collina, without meeting any obſtacle, highly 
ac ate and proud of having over- reached ſo many Ge- 
cu erals. The conſternation was as great in Rome, as 
geſt. ormerly, when Hannibal was at the gates; and the 

He aager was not leſs. Nothing was ſeen, but people 
wing Wining about in confuſion, nor heard but the lamen- 


ews or. VII. H table 
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AR. 670. table cries of women and children, who deplored 
| ow C. their misfortune, and apprehended every thing that 
caun be feared by a city taken by ſtorm, At day-break 
the flower of the Roman youth quitted the city on 
horſe- back, in order to reconnoitre the enemy, and t0 
ſkirmiſh. Many were killed, and amongſt others ons 
Ap. Claudius. At length Balbus ſent by Sylla with 
ſeven hundred horſe appeared in ſight. He had ad 
vanced full ſpeed ; and having taken breath bub for i 
few moments, he immediately moved on to harraf 
and amuſe the Samnites, till Sylla's arrival, who actu 
ally came up ſoon after with his whole army, and who 
as the troops arrived, made them refreſh themſelva 
in haſte, and drew them up at the ſame time in order 
of battle. Dolabella and Torquatus, two of the 
principal Officers, repreſented to him, that it would 
be moſt expedient not immediately to expoſe ths 
troops to a battle, fatigued with a long march. He 
ve no ear to them, and cauſed the charge to be 
4ounded. It was the firſt of November, at three in the 
afternoon. WE 5 
The battle was one of the rudeſt. Hatred exalted 
the courage of the ſoldiers on both ſides : and never 
was intereſt greater, as the fate of the city of Rome 
was the queſtion, before which they fought. Syllas 
right-wing, commanded by Craſſus, was entirely vic- 
torious; 2 it removed from the field of battle, and 
purſued the enemy a great way. The left, in which 
was the General in perſon, ſuffered exceedingly, aud 
found it difficult to keep their ground. Sylla did not 
ſpare himſelf: he went from rank to rank, mounted 
on a fine white horſe, full of fire, and very ſwilt. 
Two of the enemy knew him, and prepared to dil 
charge their javelins at him. Happily his ſquire pet: 
ceived them, and giving his maſter's horſe a ſtroke wit 
a whip, he made him ſpring forwards ſo luckily, 
— the two javelins fell at ſome diſtance behind tht 
orſe. 


In 
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In the mean time Teleſinus encouraged his Sam- AE. e. 

ites, crying out to them, * that this was the laſt 11. 

lay of the Romans; that it was neceſſary to take and 

uin their city; that they ſhould never be delivered 

rom thoſe voracious wolves, if their den were not 

deſtroyed.” Sylla was then in greater danger than 

ver he had been during his life. Whether through 

uperſtition, or to make his troops reſume courage 

e took out of his boſom a ſmall figure of Apollo Py- 

hius, which he had brought from Delphi, and always 

arried about him: and kiſſing it, and addreſſing him- 

elf to it, O Apollo,” faid he, © after having ren- 
dered the fortunate Sylla victorious on ſo many oc 

« cafions, have you brought him to the gates of his 

country, only that he may periſh there ſhamefully 

« with his fellow- citizens? At the ſame time he ani- 

ated his troops to behave well, with prayers, me- 

aces, and even taking ſome of them by the arm to 

ace about. Every thing was ineffectual: the confu- 

ion increaſed continually ; and himſelf drawn along 

vith thoſe who fled, was obliged to give way before 

he victorious enemy, having loſt a great number of 

perſons of diſtinction. Many, who had quitted Rome 

o be ſpectators of the battle, paid dearly for their cu- 

olity, and were either killed or cruſhed to death. The 

arm was ſo great, that the ſiege of Præneſte was very 

tar being raiſed ; becauſe ſome were carried that way 

dy the flight, who told Lucretius Ofella, that all was 

ſt, that Sylla was conquered ; and the city of Rome 

yas taken. Dien! A 

Sylla at length recovered the ſuperiority, without 

por being able to ſay in what manner, for want ß 

ufficient accounts. What we know is, that after an Vell II. 

our in the night, the Romans began to reſpire, and a 

he Samnites to have the diſadvantage ; that the ar- 

mies fought till very late in the nigkes that Pontius 

Teleſinus was mortally wounded, and found the next 

Adeſſe Romanis ultimum diem: eruendam delendamque urbem : 


unquam de futuros raptores Italica libertatis lupos, niſi ſylva, is 
um refugere ſolerent, eſſet exciſa. VIII. II. 27. 
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A. R. 670, day upon the field of battle, being ſtill alive, and te- 
* C. taining the haughty ait, which even the approaches 
of death could not make him loſe. His camp wa 
Strabo. taken; and his army cut to pieces and diſperſed, For 
V 249. Sylla had forbade giving them any quarter. T 
* When the night was very far advanced, Sylla ge- 
ceived news of Craſſus, who had purſued the enemy 
as far as the city of Antemnæ, above two leagues be. 
yond Rome, He aſked refreſhments for his ſoldiers, 
who had incamped on the very ſpot, where they had 
given over the purſuit. He would have ſpared his 
General much danger and anxiety, if after having 
put the enemy's wing, that oppoſed him, to flight, 
he had only ſent after them ſome troops to prevent 
them from rallying, and had returned with the belt 
part of his forces to the aid of the left wing of the Ro- 
mans. 3-21 
This victory of Sylla's gave the laſt blow to Mari 
us's party, and the league of the allies : “ and the vic 
tor would have been the moſt fortunate and molt glo- 
rious of mankind, if he had ceaſed to live the day he 
had compleated his conqueſts. . But he diſgraced his 
victory by the vileſt and moſt deteſtable cruelties 
which muſt appear the more aſtoniſhing, as hitherto 
he had acted with moderation and lenity, and was n 
turally even gay and facetious ; a character that does 
not ſeem to denote a diſpoſition to become cruel, -' On 
the contrary, he had appeared compaſſionate, and had 
been ſeen „A to ſoften even into tears. For 
as to Marius, he was cruel by nature; and ſupreme 
power had only increaſed, and not changed, his dif 
ſition. This was not the ſame with reſpect to Sylla: 
* and his + example ſuffices to decry proſperity and able 
| lute power, for rendering men proud, infolent and in- 
human; whether it really changes their manners, ot 


* Felicis nomen uſurpaſſet juſtifſimt, fi eundem & vincendi & . 
vendi finem habuieſſet. VELL. II. 27. | ; 
+ Eixirwe mpetmpizlo cui prydhere Eu, dische, ag c 8 finn i 
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only diſcovers thoſe vices, which would otherwiſe re- A. R. 670: 
ain concealed. | > 
The firſt ſtroke by which he evidenced the taſte he 
ad conceived for cruelty, was the murthering of ſix 
or ſeven thouſand priſoners. Three thouſand men af- * 
er the battle having offered to ſurrender to him, he | 
promiſed them their lives, if they would deſerve that 
grace by attacking their companions, who were not 
yet defeated. ' They did ſo; and in the fight that en- 
ſued, many having been killed on both ſides, all that 
remained of the two bodies to the number of fix thou- 
ſand men ſurrendered to him upon his parole. He 
aſſembled them all in the ſame place, giving them 
hopes that he would diſtribute them into his legions, 
But he ordered, that they ſhould be maſſacred at the 
ime that he-was holding the Senate in the temple of 
Bellona, not far from that place. And this action fo 
orrible in itſelf is not the moſt ſhocking circumſtance 
relating to the affair. On the terrible cry raiſed by 
thoſe wretches when they ſaw themſelves on the point 
of being butchered, the whole Senate expreſſing con- 
cern, Sylla never changed countenance, but with a 
cool air and a tranquillity ſcarce to be expected from 
a tyrant inured in blood from his infancy ; * Fa- 
« thers,” ſaid he to the Senators, «+ favour me with 
your attention; it is only a ſmall number of ſe- 
« ditious, that are putting to death by my order.” * 
This ſlaughter was a kind of ſignal for the murthers, Salluſt. 
with which the city was filled the following days. Catil. n. 
One of the firſt victims of Sylla's vengeance was the 
cruel Damaſippus, whoſe death all the world approved, 
If the victor had deſtroyed only ſuch peſts of the pub- 
lick, the joy of the people had been univerſal. But 
he inveterately purſued all the remains of the con- 
quered party: beſides which, thoſe about him, and 
luch as had moſt credit with him, ridded themſelves 
by his authority and conſent, either of their perſonal 
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Hoc agamus, P. C. Seditioſi pauculi meo juſſu occiduntur. SEN. 
de Clero, I. 12. , 
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AR. 67. * or even of thoſe, whoſe fortunes they de 
ies. | 5 105.0 
rut un In the midſt of ſo many horrors, the Scnate-being 
Sylla aſſembled, murmurs and complaints were vented: and 
. Catulus, the ſon of him whom Martius had cauſel 
Flor. III. to be put to death, ventured to raiſe his voice and to 
* fay aloud : How then are we to live, if we kill cho 
“ in battle who have arms in their hands, and in peace 
« thoſe who have none ?” A young man called C. 
Metellus went farther ; and addreſſing himſelf to Syll 
in perſon, he aſked him what end the publick calami 
ties were to have. For,” added he, “ we do no 
<« ſeek to fave thoſe you have condemned to periſh; 
« bur it is juſt that thoſe, whoſe lives you intend to 
* ſpare, ſhould be put out of their pain.“ Sylla hay 
ing replied, that he had not yet determined who: thoſe 
were, to whom his grace ſhould extend, one Furkidius, 
a mean man and an abject flatterer, took upon him u 
ſpeak thus: “ Well then, let us know, who thoſe an 
é you have condemned.“ Sylla replied he would do 
ſo: and in this manner was introduced that proſcripi 
on, which even now ſtrikes us with horror after ſo many 


ages. | | 

* or the next day Sylla, without taking the advice 

Plut. of any of the perſons in office, cauſed a liſt of four- 
' ſcore names to be made out, and fixed upon the Fo. 
rum, at the head of which were the two Conſuls of 

the year, Carbo and Marius; then Scipio and Norba- 

nus; who had been Conſuls the year before ; next 
Sertorius; and laſtly, all thoſe who had diſtingviſhed 
themſelves moſt amongſt the enemies of the victorious 

party. The next day came out a new liſt of two hun. 
dtrred and twenty; and a third of a like number, And 
| Sylla haranguing the people upon this head, told them, 
that he had proſcribed ſuch as he remembered, and 

that in proportion as others ſhould occur to his me- 

mory, he would proſcribe them. He added, that he 

Appian. Would pardon none of his enemies, and that he would 
| treat with the utmoſt rigour all thoſe, who, from the 
day Scipio had broken the treaty” with him, and bis 

| 2 
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promiſe, had done the contrary party any ſervice, ei- A. R. 650, 
ther in commanding armies, or as Quæſtors or Tri- — 
bunes of the Toldiers, or, in a word, in any manner 
whatſoever... .- dP 

We ſee here the extent he gave his revenge, £54 
how great the number of. criminals was to be. Searcl 
was made after them both in Rome, and throughout 
all Italy. It was a crime to have carried arms under 
Carbo, Norbanus, or Marius; to have paid the taxes 
they had impoſed ; in a word, to have aided them ei- 
ther with counſel, proviſions, or money. The ties of 
friendſhip and hoſpitality, common intereſt in affairs, 
to have Fat or borrowed money of any one of Sylla' 
enemies; ſufficed for being condemned, We muff 
obſerve, that it was principally againſt the rich, that 
all theſe heads of accuſation were made to take place. 

After this account, it is eaſy to conceive, that the 

number of the proſcribed increaſed to ſuch a degree, 

that it was made to amount to four thouſand ſeven yy Max. 
hundred, of which two thouſand were Knights and N. 2. 
Senators. And the tyrant was ſo far from bei 

aſhamed of ſuch deteſtable barbarity, that he cauſed 

the names of this multitude of the proſcribed to be 

inſerted in the publick Regiſters ; as if the queſtion 

had been ſome ARES exploit, of which it was neceſ- 

lary to tranſmit the remembrance to poſterity. _ _ .. 

The edict of proſcription puniſhed compaſſion and pu, 
humanity as crimes, making it death to receive a pro- 
ſcribed perſon, or to give him refuge, without except- 
ing father, brother, or ſon. Oh the contrary, two ta: 
lents were. promiſed: to the aſſaſſins as a reward for 
each murther, though it ſhould be even. a ſlave, that 
ſhould kill bis maſter, or a ſon his father. Beſides 
which, the eſtates of the proſcribed were confiſcated, 
and, what ſeemed the moſt unjuſt, their ſons an 


» a. * 


grandſons were declared incapable of poſſeſſing — of- 
ice, This laſt circumſtance has been much cenſured 
by many writers: but none have painted it with more 
force than Salluſt, who makes Eepidus ſpeak to this 
H 4 effect. 
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&« of man, that conceived puniſhments. for thoſe. not 
« yet in being; for whom injury was provided and 
fixed, even before life itſelf.“ a 
Ihe proſcription was not confined to Rome: it was 
extended, as we have ſaid, to all the cities of Italy: 
and neither temple, private dwelling, nor father's 
houſe, was a place of ſafety. Huſbands were butch. 
ered in their wives arms, and ſons in thoſe of their 
mothers. Even wives were included in this fata 
Nlavghter, and given up to the ſwords of the murther. 


ers. And the number of thoſe, who were ſacrificed 


to revenge and reſentment, was very ſhort of ſuch az 
were proſcribed upon account of their riches. . The 
aſſaſſins themſelves frequently ſaid, that ſuch an one 
owed his condemnation and death to a fine houſe that 
he poſſeſſed ; another to his gardens ; and a third to hi 
DRM 4 
Plutarch in particular cites one Q. Aurelius, 3 
peaceable man, who never intermeddled in any affairs, 


who had ho other ſhare in the calamities of his coun- 


rioſity, perceived his own name in it. Unfortu-” 


apud 
Vales. 


try than the compaſſion, which he felt for the misfor- 
tunes of others. This man having applied himſelf 
to read the liſt of the proſcribed, only out of cy- 


© nate man!” cried he; © it is my eſtate at Alba, that 
“ proſcribes me:“ and ſome paces from thence his 
throat was cut. Joey OS 

Another found himſelf in the ſame caſe, but with 
an eſſential difference: this was, that he inſulted the 
unfortunate, and vented his malignant and odious re- 
flexions on every name he read 7. The divine juſtice, 
as Diodotus Siculus obſerves, puniſhed him for it in 
the fact. His own name was upon the fatal liſt. When 
he ſaw it, he was ſtruck dumb, and was for making 


* Quin ſolus omnium poſt memoriam hominum ſupplicia in poſt 
— compoſuit, quis priùs injuria quam vita certa eſſet. SALL. 
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off by ſtealth; but he enen * 


word. 


ular facts, which relate to this proſcription. What 
e know of moſt circumſtantial, are the exploits of 
atilina, who now firſt commenced to perpetrate the 


amongſt the proſcribed. To expreſs his gratitude for 
his bende favour, he charged himſelf with the pu- 


ondemned to be ſacrificed upon the tomb of Catulus, 


a man of great lenity, and who would have been very xx. 
far from deſiring ſuch a revenge. But this was by way 
of reprizal for the death of L. Cæſar, murthered ſome. 
years before by the contrary faction on the tomb of, 


Varius. + 

The unfortunate Gratidiaus, who had ** pry 
adored by the Roman People, was in conſequence 
dragged through the ſtreets of Rome to the oder ſide 


of the Tiber, and whipped with rods by executioners 


all the way. When he came to the place of  puniſh- 


ment, Catilina cauſed his eyes to be pulled out, his 
hands and tongue to be cut off, the bones of his thighs . 
to be broken, and after having tormented him in this 


manner in every part of his body, he put an end to his 
puniſhment and life, by cutting off his head. A Se- 
nator, who was preſent at this horrible fight, havi 


been taken ill and ſwooning away, was killed upon the 


ſpot. Catilina took the head of Gratidianus bleedi 
treſh, and brought it to Sylla's feet in the Forum : pe 4 


ter which, to add unpiety to inhumanity, he went to 


waſh his hands at the font of purifying water in the 
Temple of Apollo. 

Catilina deſerved reward from Sylla. He was ac- 
cordingly placed at the head of the Gauliſh ſoldiers, 
who performed moſt of theſe cruel executions. With 


Catilina M. Marium ante buſtum Q. Catuli carpebat, graviſſimus , 


mitiſſimi viri cineribus. SENEC, 
1 - " their 


greateſt crimes, He began by killing his brother, 
and afterwards, prevailed on Sylla to have him inſerted 
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iſhment of M. Marius Gratidianus, whom“ Sylla had Sen. de 
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their aid he deſtroyed a great number of the Knight 
of greateſt diſtinction, amongſt whom was Q. Cx. 
us his brother-in-law, whom he killed with his on 


R. Ge. 


hand. £154 | 2 L153; 
Cicero gives us alſo a (circumſtance, which will 
ſhew in what manner private revenges were pridtifed 
under che colour of 'Sylla's. Oppianicus, a Roma 
Knight of the city of Larinum in Apulia, a'man'why 
had committed the greateſt crimes, having - cauſed 
his wife's brother to be aſſaſſinated, that his own Son 
might have the ſole inheritance of a other's 
eſtate, was threatened by the relations of the deceaſed, 
that if they would diſcover proofs, they would proſe. 
cute him juridically. That wretch repaired to Rome, 
and got a commiſſion from Sy lla; and when he return- 
ed to Larinum with ſoldiers, he cauſed all who had 
threatened to accuſe him to be put to death. 


pit. cat. No body can doubt but ſo many cruelties muſt in. 


finitely prejudice people againſt their author. But 

fear ſuppreſſed all other ſentiments; and the haughty 

Romans, the ſuperb rulers of nations, groaned them. 

ſelves ſhamefully in ſlavery under the moſt mercileſs 

Tyrant that ever was. Only one child is to be 
quoted in theſe times as an example of generoſity. 
Cato, then fourteen years old, ſeemed the ſole perſon” 
who retained the ancient principles of his country, and 
a Roman heart. Sylla was the friend of his family, and 
gave him admittance to viſit him ſometimes. This 
was a fingular favour ; and young Cato's Preceptor, 
a prudent man, who knew how honourable -and ad- 
vantageous this diſtinction was for his pupil, often 
carried him to Sylla's houſe. Every thing there breath- 
ed horror; nothing was ſeen but bleeding heads, 
brought thither from all parts, or unhappy citizens, 
to periſh in torments. The boy, ſtruck with this 
horrid fight, and ſeeing every body groaning in ſecret, 
aſked his tutor, why no body killed ſuch a tyrant. 
&« It is,“ replied he, . becauſe he is ſtill more feared 
e than hated.” Why then,” replied the child, © have 
1c you not given me a ſword, that I might kill the ty- 
OY rant, 
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uttered thoſe words with a tone of voice, and an aſpect, 
that made Sarpedon tremble; fo his Maſter was called; 
who from thenceforth was yery watchful of his pupil, 
leſt he ſhould undertake a bold thing, that no body 
elſe dared to think of. Wen 


o was then but 5 
id, that he was 


amous as that of Cæſar 
cighteen years old. I have already fa 


— the nephew of Marius's wife, and conſequently couſins 
er" german of young Marius, then Conſul. He had con- 
ſo trated a new ee een with that party, by marry- 

i ing the daughter of Cinna, whom all the power of the 


conqueror Sylla could not induce him to repudiate. 
He was therefore obliged to hide himſelf, and though 
he had actually the quartan ague, to change his re- 
treat almoſt every night, He was even on one occa- 


in. bon diſcovered by Sylla's guards: but he extricated 
Bur himſelf out of their hands by great gifts of money. 
hry He had powerful friends, that ſollicited for him. Sylla 
"a however long continued inflexible. At length, as TY 
f preſſed him, and aſked what he could fear from 


child : < * You will have it fo,” ſaid Sylla. Well, 
I grant it. But take notice I tell you that you ſave 
the future deſtroyer of our work; and of the whole 
4 party of the nobility. For in that boy I ſee many 
« Marius's.” Never was prediction more exactly ve. 
ified : and it proves that Sylla had great penetration, 
and knew mankind extremely well. Another ſaying 
is related of him to the ſame effect in reſpect to Czſar, 
who in his youth affected great effeminacy, aſſumed 


th. the airs of a coxcomb, and always wore his girdle very 
ds, looſe, + Sylla was not deceived by this ſoft outſide, 
ns, and uſed frequently to fay, Have a care of that 


Fl Vineerent, ac ſibi — dummodo ſcirent — quem _ 
men tantopere cuperent, quandoque optimatium p us, quas 

— ſimul defendificnt, elde futurum: nam Cæſari multos 2 
meſle. SUET, ä 5 121 
f Unde emanaſſe gyllæ dictum (ferunt) optimates ſeepius admonen - 
ſis, ut mal? præcinctum puerum caverent. Sux r. Cal, 46. 
£ looſes 


« rant, and deliver my country from ſlavery? He AR, 


3 thoſe who eſcaped the Ae hb Spes 
name is ſo f; — 
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1 -looſe-girded boy; he is far from being what be 
. « would appear.“ Clemency to Cæſar was in a mag. 
ner extorted out of Sylla. However, Cæſar was obliged 
to remove from Italy, and he went to Aſia to make 
his firſt campaigns under Minucius Thermus. 
Appian. In the mean time the ſiege of Præneſte ended, and 
l. m ſupplied new matter for Sylla's cruelty. He had ſent 
Liv, Epit. thither to Lucretius Ofella his Lieutenant the head of 
IL Teleſinus, killed at the battle of Porta Collina, and 
thoſe, of the two Roman Commanders, Carrinas and 
Marcius, maſſacred by his orders after the battle: he 
alſo ſent him the head of Gratidianus: inſomuch that 
the beſieged, ſeeing they had loſt all their Leaders, 
and knowing the deſertion of Norbanus and Carbo, 
having no reſource, they choſe to open their gates to 
the Victor. The Conſul Marius, however, would not 
ſurrender himſelf : but having endeavoured to make 
his eſcape through vaults, that led from the city into 
the country, and finding the outlets cloſed and guarded 
by ſoldiers, he fought with young Teleſinus, 8 
ther of him of whom we haye been ſpeaking. Their 
deſign was to deliver themſelves both. at once by an 
honourable death from the puniſhments Sylla prepared 
for them., But Marius after having killed his friend, 
finding himſelf only wounded, ordered one of his ſlaves 
to make an end of him. His head was carried to 
Sylla, who cauſed it to be ſet up upon the Tribunal of 
H arangues, and who on looking at it inſulted the youth 
of that Conſul, © who ſhould have learnt,” ſaid he, 
t to handle the oar, before he undertook to manage 
© theneln,”'. | : . 
Plut.in _ Young Marius had ſcarce ſhewn himſelf an imitator 
Marco. of his father, except in reſpect to his cruelty. For 
the reſt, after having at firſt ſhewn ſome ligns of 
bravery, which had even cauſed him to be called The 
Son of Mars, he departed ſo much from his firſt eſ- 
ſays, that he deſerved rather to be called The Son of 

Venus. | 
vell. II. It is however obſerved, as a proof of the high idea 
27. Sylla had of that young enemy, that he did * aſ- 
{281 D ume 
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fame the firname of Happy, till be had got nd of . 


him. But I do not find this obſervation and preciſe 


date in any author bur one, whoſe credit is not en- Plut. in 
tirely to be relied on. It is however true, that Sylla, oy 


who during his whole life thought it for his honour, 
as we have obſerved, to be favoured by fortune, and 
to be what is called a Fortunate man, ſolemnly aſſumed ' 
that ſirname about this time; inſomuch that he cauſed. 
himſelf to be called L. Cornelius Sylla Felix; and 
in writing to the Greeks, or in the Edicts, which were 
to be tranſlated into the Greek tongue, he rendered 
the word Felix by that of *Eragpedr7@», as much as to 
ſay, beloved by Venus. And his wife Metella having lain 
in of twins, a fon and a daughter, he cauſed the one 
to be called Fauſtus, and the other Fauſta, that js, 
Happy or Fortunate, in the different genders. What 
ood-fortune is this? Can that of a man covered 
with the blood of his country, and who had rendered 
himſelf the horror of human race, deſerve that name? 
As ſoon as the city of Præneſte was taken, Sylla went 
thither. Lucretius had already cauſed ſeveral Sena- 
tors of Marius's party to be killed, whom he had 
found in that city. Sylla compleated the affair, and 
condemned thoſe to die whom his Lieutenant had im- 
priſoned. He afterwards ordered all the perſons in 
Præneſte to be divided into three bands, Romans, 
Præneſtini, and Samnites. He told the Romans they 
had deſerved death; but that he would pardon them in 
conſideration of their common country. As to the 
Præneſtini, he began by examining the different caſes 
in which they might be, in order to regulate his con- 
duct accordingly. Then finding the diſcuſſion would 
take up too much of his time, he ordered, that they 
ſhould be all maſſacred with the Samnites, none of 
whom he ever pardoned. He excepted only one of 
the Preneſtini, which was the perſon in whoſe houſe 
he lodged. "But that generous man, ſaying that he 
would not be indebred for his life to the butcher of his 
tellow-citizens, threw himſelf into the midſt of them, 


and was put to the ſword with the reſt. The number 
| of 
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of thoſe who periſhed on this occaſion, nted, ac. 


cording to Plutarch, to twelve thouſand. Only the 
vomen and children were ſpared. The city was plun- 


dered by the troops, and the territory confiſcated: for 
the benefit of the Roman People. FAY N 

It did not ſuffice Sylla to proſcribe private perſons; 
he proſcribed whole cities. Not to mention. thoſe 
whoſe walls he demoliſhed with their citadels, and 
loaded with taxes and fines, many were ſold by aue- 
tion with their territories; Præneſte, of which ve 
have juſt been ſpeaking, Spoletum, Interamna, Flo- 
rence. He cauſed the city of Sulmo in the country of 
the Volſei to be proceeded againſt juridically, and con- 
demned to be demoliſhed. e exerciſed the ſame ri. 
gour againſt the cities of the Samnites : and Strabo af- 
firms, that in his time they were only either villages, 
or lay entirely in ruins ; and amongſt others, he menti- 
ons Bovianum, Eternia, and Teleſia. 

Italy was reduced, .and no body in it made any far- 


ther reſiſtance againſt, Sylla. But there ſtill remained 


reat wrecks of the conquered party diſperſed in the 

rovinces, Perperna in Sicily, Carbo and Domitius in 
Africa, and Sertorius in Spain. As to the latter, it 
coſt many efforts and years to deſtroy him: we ſhall 
ſpeak of him at large in the ſequel. Pompey was ſefit- 
by Sylla in purſuit of the reſt. | 

As ſoon as he e in Sicily, Perperna retired, 
and Carbo came of himſelf to ſurrender. For having 
ſet out from Africa with ſeveral Senators and other per- 
ſons of note, who had continued faithful to him, and 
having advanced to the iſland of * Coſſura, to endea- 
vour to get certain intelligence from Italy, he detached 
L. Brutus in a fiſhing-boat, with orders to go to Lily- 
bæum and inform himſelf, whether Pompey. was 1n 
Sicily. The boat was ſeized ; and Brutus ſeeing that 
he could not eſcape, killed himſelf, by laying the 
handle of his ſword againſt the bench of the rowers, 
and throwing himſelf upon the point with the whole 


weight of his body. Pompey being apprized, that 


* Pantalarea, "cas 
ar 
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arbo was in the iſland, of Coſſura, ſent to take him, A 
ich all that accompanied him: and cauſed them im- . 

ediately to be put to death, except Carbo, in re- 
ſpect to whom he acted in a manner, that juſtly de- 
erved the imputation of pride and inhumanity. In- 
deed, ſays Plutarch, he could ſcarce. have diſpenſed 


then actually inveſted with that ſupreme dignity for 
the third time, and who had even formerly done him 
ſervice in the cauſe he had to defend concerning the 
honour and fortunes of his father. Pompey inveighed 
from his tribunal againſt that unfortunate perſon pro- 
ſtrate at his feet; and afterwards ordered him to be 
led to execution. Carbo ſhewed as much cowardice 
in dying, as he had cruelty and inſolence during his 
proſperity. To gain a few miſerable moments of 
life, he pretended a cholick, that obliged him to go 


4 aſide a little; but as he ſtayed there too long, a ſol- 
he dier went and cut off his head in that wretched aſy- 
T lum. That head was ſent to Rome to be preſented to 


Sylla. | 4 | 

"The death of Q. Valerius Soranus drew alſo re- 
proaches upon Pompey: and he would deſerve them, 
if the facts were certain. Soranus was a perſon of 
condition, and had been Prætor; belides which, he 
was the moſt learned of the Romans, and perfectly 
verſed as well in Philoſophy, as in what related to 
the rites and ceremonies of the Religion of his coun- 
try. Pompey, ſays an author, after having aſked 
him abundance of gueſtions in walking with him, 


ed and having got out of him what he wanted to know, 
1 ordered him to be executed. This manner of acting 
0 is undoubtedly vile and perfidious. But it is related 


by C. Oppius, Cæſar's friend, and therefore juſtly to 
be ſuſpected in regard to Pompey. And indeed Plu- 
tarch affirms, that he lent himſelf with reluctance and 
through force to Sylla's revenge, and if he was ob- 
liged to put thoſe to death, who were taken „ * 

nt 


7 


ich depriving him of life. Bur every body blamed a val. Max. 


oung man o twenty-four, and only a Roman Knight, V- 3, 5- 
For he cauſed a Conſul to be dragged before him, 1 — 
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a man of ſuch heroic courag 
him, but the whole city on his account. 


enjoying 
Pompey judged both he differences between g 


drew admiration 
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deen and with che knowledge of aeg 
his eyes to many, Who lay hid in 
and even aided ſome to make their eſe ww? 
He did more, and ventured to act with genen 
on a oceaſion. He had refolved to cha 
hi city 2 Himera; which. had followed Mar 


"whoſe 
was Sthenius, ine to bit and cara UAE 
not to4nflict upun an innocent multitude the phil 
ment due only to one criminal. And We ig eh 
« criminal ?“ ſaid Pompey. 4 Why me 
Sthenius. I am the n a 
<« fellow-c1tizens- in the ite 0 e 
ce my friends inte it by and e 
enemies t enter into it by force. 
„I alone am reſponſible fa te | 
60 which 1 alone committed. Ker ju 


* 2 1 k * 


his friendſhip than puniſument ani notonly | 


I be reſt of his condutt was of apiece: l * 


every reſpect. -- þ | 
great while,” no doubt becauſe the civil wars prevel | 
that iſland from the neceſſary tranqui 


and the cauſes of 

ing and equity. He only ke! with haughtineſs 

the Mamertines, who'were Fdechning his Tris 
and alledged their priv < Laws are not 


<< pleaded,” ſaid he to them, „ te a man WwHReug 

«© arms in his hands.” This diſcourſe was lofty 4g 
his actions were guided by juſtice} beſides which 
great purity of his manners, and remoteneſs from Wl 
trantick-pleafures to hieb youth is fo violently prom 
upon him. He alſo took care my 
oppreſſions, from which he abſtained himſelf; on 
not be practiſed by thoſe under his command, 
carried that conduct into a ſingular pree — rev 
ng to the ſoldiers. For having beer -inforwigl 4 L 


1 
„ 
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hey diſperſed upon 


their words to be ſealed renn 
ie who brok N e 


er It. 


* couſes himſelf to be nontinated Diftator. Unlimited 
power him. Te appears in publick attended in 
the an manner. He cauſes Lucretius Ofella o 
be maſſacred in the Forum, for ftending for the Con- 
Julbip contrary. to his order. Hs triumphs over Mith- 
ridates. Sylia's Laws. He weakens and deprefſes tbe 
Tribuneſhip. Hie augments the incloſure of tht city. 
He ſells the eſtates of the- proſcribed in a Hraunical 


Runter. will of a bad Poet rewarded by Sylla. 
Me a man of pleaſare. Craſſus iuriches himſelf with 


the ef ates of the proſcribed. Produt3 ariſing from the 
4 * thoſe eftates to the publitk. Treaſuty. Affair of 
tex. Roſcius. Beginnings of Cicero. His birth. His 
if fudies. Het as — from theveeforth. His ap- 
Mication on _ the Schools ; Philoſopby : Law : 
Reerciſes pr ie is charged with 
oy Raſcins, and pleads it with abundance 
of wuroge and liberty, He makes 4 voyage into _Afia. 
Molo ow bis account. He pratiiſes 
Mon with Roſcius the Comedian. Death of Norbanus. 
122 and Vulaterra. Pompey it ſent into 
againſt Demetrius. Ridiculous adventure, that 
; that ths bim ſome days. | Battle, in which Domi- 
tits is defeated and killed. Pompey carries tht war into 
Numidia. Sylla recalls him. Emotion of Pompey's 
Mars on that occaſion. :; Surname of Great given 
bin by Hylla, who. however refuſes bim a Trinmph. 
bold ſaying of Pompey. His triumph. Sylla at be 
jane time Conſul and Dictator. gratitude of © 
Metellus to the author of bis fathers re. Fablifhmens, 
Mureng's Triumph, and atcount of the war be had 
md with Mithridates. Mithridatts puts an end to © 
ihe revolt of the People of Colchis by giving them bis 
Us King 2 and then kills him. Occaſion of Mu. 
Vor. VII. I rena's 


marches to plunder, he emu 


A. R. 670. 


e. 
82. 
Appian. 


the Commonwealth an head, which it had not 


A. R. 67 1. 
Ant. C. 
$1. 


Conſuls. But Sylla made known his intentions b., 


__ Grow 
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SYLL&A Dicrartonr”: . 
rena's declaring war againſt Mitbridates. Tuconſa 
able events of that war. End of tht war. Vern 
- Dolabella's Lieut, Proconſul of Cilicia. He is f 
taking away the daughter of Philodamus : and aft 

wards cauſes Philodamus binſelf and his ſon to be « 
demned to die. Ten thouſand ſlaves made free by Sl 
' Lands diſtributed to the officers and ſoldiers of Ie 
three legions. Sylla abdicates the Diftatorſhip. N 
: flefttons upon that event. Ceremony of the abdilicati 
Sylla is inſulted by a young man. He reproaches Pi 
- pey with having nade Lepidus Conſul. ' He gives 
+ feaſt of ſeveral! days to the People. Death of "Metall 
Sylla marries again with Valeria. Sylla bas the lo 
_ diſeaſe. He gives laws to the inhabitants of .Pwzzul 
He works upon the Memoirs of his life till two days 
fore bis death. His will. Laſt violence cf Sylla. 
dies. Reflection upon the ſurname of Fortunate fi 
by Sylla. His obſequies, „ 


QYLLA had reigned hitherto in fact, but witho 

title. He was for colouring his ſway with fo 
reſpected name, in order that it might not ſeem 
meer tyragny. Beſides which it was neceſſary to gi 


ſince the death of the Conſuls Marius and Carbo. 
therefore took advantage of that occaſion ;z and 
ing-quitted the city, he wrote to the Senate, that 
believed it proper to chooſe an Interrex. This of 
was not uſed amongſt the Romans, but When th 
were no Curule Magiſtrates in the Commonwealt 
Accordingly Sylla's propoſal is a proof, that the ye 
670 being elapſed; had put an end to the Magiltra 
of the Prætors and ZEdiles, and that we are 10 
come to the year 671. ä 15 

The election was made according to cuſtom byt 
Patricians, and L. Valerius Flaccus, then Prince 
the Senate was choſen Interrex. Sylla then dilce 
vered himſelf, It was imagined, that the nominats 
of an Interrex was only previous to the election 
lette 


* 
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aner, which he wrote to Flaccus, wherein he direct- A. R. 67r. 
nim to declare in his name to the People, that he z, 

Je 11 ought it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator, and that, 

a af; for a limited time, but till the city, Italy, and 


e Commonwealth had recovered. the violent ſhocks 
ey had ſuſtained during the civil war. It was ma- 
feſt, that it was to himſelf he expected the Dicta- 
ip ſhould be given. But that there might be no 
biguity in this point, he added at the bottom of 
e letter, that if they thought fit to lay that burthen 
on him, he ſhould be content to add this to his 
ices of the Commonwealth. MA ut 

There was no liberty to. be hoped. The People 
kaſt ſeized the ſhadow and image of it, in going 
rough the ceremony of giving their ſuffrages, as for 
election dependant on their will. In this manner 
the Dictatorſhip revived in Rome, after an inter- 
ul of an hundred and twenty years, and with two 
markahle differences: the one, that it was the * Peo- 


tion to that office had always been made hitherto 
the ſupreme magiſtrate of the Commonwealth, that 


to fi by a Conſul, or a military Tribune. The other, 
or mi much the more important, difference is, that 
6 er Dictators had never been created but for fix 
n 


onths, and now the time was indefinite. | 

The power of the Dictator was no leſs ſo. For 
lough in the better ages of the Commonwealth 
e Ditatorſhip is called by Hiſtorians a monar- 
cal, and even tyrannical, power, Sylla did not 
intent himſelf with the privileges uſually annexed 


ly that all he had done for the paſt, was approved 
L ratified ; but that for the future he ſhould have 
Il power to do whatever he thought fir, to deprive 
e citizens of life without the form of trial; to con- 


by t 
ince 
diſce 
11natio 
Hon « 
ns by 

lette 


Fabius Maximus had been inveſted with the power of the Dicta- 
Up by the People, but only with the tithe of Prodictator. 


T2 | | fiſcate 


e who created Sylla Dictator, whereas the nomi- 


that formidable office. It was expreſsly ſpecified Plut. in 
the law paſſed by the Interrex for his election, not lla. 


A 671 fiſcare their eſtates to ſettle Colonies 3% bull 
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deſtroy cities; and to give or take away Kingdom 
at rey ark the Soft iniquitous wy, in Coli 
judgment, and the leaſt worthy of that name, wlll 
ever was. Sylla having taken poſſeſſion of the Dy 
tatorſhip, rewarded the abject baſeneſs with whit 
Flaccus had given in to all his views, by making y 
his maſter of the Horſe. r 
2 he appeared in the Forum with an g 
tendance moſt capable of inſpiring terror, He 
preceded by four and twenty Lictors, cattying t 
rods and axes: a ſight entirely new to all then li 
ing, who had never feen a Dictator. The Conſul 
indeed had each twelve Lictors : but only oe of tha 
two Magiſtrates ever made his walk before him in 
city: the other had only a ſerjeant : beſides whit 
the axes, that were ſymbols of life and death, ne 
peared in Rome with the Confulaty faſces. Sy 


ap 

befides the Lictors, had a 3 
him : and he uſed the power upon hi 
all its extent. renn 


Magiſtrates created as uſual. Lucretius Ofella, W 
had lately taken Præneſte, having ſet up as a"Cand 
date for the Conſulſhip, the Dictator forbade hum 
ftand for that office. He, who ſaw he had friends ut 
intereſt, and had quite recently done ſo great a fern 
to Sylla's party by the reduction of Prattieſte, belien 
he might neglect that prohibition with impunity. ] 
whilſt he perſiſted in canvaſſing with the citizens 
the Forum, the Dictator, who from his tribunil 
what paſſed, ſent a Centurion to him, who Txt 
him upon the ſpot. On this murther a tumult of | 


* Omnium legum iniquiſſimam diſſimillimamque legis effe arbit 
eam quam L. Flaccus Interrex de Sulla tulit, ut omnia quzcum 
ille feciſſet eſſent rata, Cic. in Rul. III. f. 

bo I follow Plutarch. However, Aſconius Pedianus ſays, that Luc 
tius Ofella was killed by Bellienus, Catilina's uncles . * 


whe 
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ole multitude enſued: the Centurion was ſeized, I. 
u brought to Sylk's feet. Let him go,” lad the 4. 
i&ator, 55 he has anly obeyed my orders. _ He then 
Wi the «feablcy People © fable, that hal jr 

or Appian, as proper to inconceive- 
le baughtineſs and tyrannical ſpirit of Sylla, though 
itle ſuitable to the dignity of Hiſtory. He ſaid, 
at a- countryman, being bitten by lice, cleared his 
birt of them once or twice, but the third time he 
brew it into the fire. this example to your- 
ſelves,” added he : © and don't let the conquer: 
after having been twice chaſtized, force me for a 
third time to have recourſe to the fire, that they 
may ſpare themſelves. that effect.“ It is to 
Wee, that no body preſented themſelves to for 
e Conſulſhip, but with the ſion of this terrible 
iftator, He cauſed M. Tullius Decula and Cn. Cor- 
flius Dolabella to be elected, who had only the title 
nthout the power of Conſuls. | 


M. TuLLrvs DecuLa. A.R.6-r. 
Cu. CorRnELius DOLABELLA., $1, 


Sylla, towards the latter end of the month of Janu- val. Max. 
M, entered Rome in triumph. He triumphed over 1-3. Flut. 
lthridates only, and was praiſed with reaſon for not 
Hering to appear in that pomp, either the name of 
jy citizen conquered by him, or the repreſentation 
{ay city belonging to the Romans, though he had 
en ſome and reduced others. His triumph was 
mificent, and adorned with the richeſt ſpoils of 
gut what conſtituted. its principal ornament, 
gens Wau long file of the moſt illuſtrious and principal per- 
mig of the Senate and city, who having been protected 
um from the fury of Marius and Cinna, followed 
= chariot, calling him their Father and Preſerver, 
WE" proteſting, that they were indebted to him for 
| arr return to their country, and for the happineſs 
e enjoyed in ſeeing their wives and children again 
at 19" laſtly for life itſelf. The ceremony of the tri- 
wh I 3 5 umph 
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A. R. 671. umph continued two days. On the fit fi 


_ thouſand pounds in weight of gold, and- an h 


the Capitol, or taken out of different temples, a 


not but have multiplied exceedingly, during the tio 
bles and horrors of the civil wars, he either,renewede 
Increaſed the puniſhments inflicted by” the-'ancien 
laws. He only added to the laws againſt aſſaſſination: 


' * 
4 


* 
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und wi 1 
and fifteen of ſilver were borne in it, which were tl 
fruits of the war with Mithridates; on the ſecond 
thirteen thouſand pounds of gold, and ſix thouſand; 
filver, which had been ſaved either at the burning d 


afterwards carried to Præneſte by young Mario: ai 
this money was expreſſed in a painting, Carried j 
pep according to cuſtom, and fo exhibited to the 
eople. N e e nn vat A 1 
f J. he Dictator afterwards applied himſelf to reforn 
ing the State by the eſtabliſhment of new laws: ai 
he did it with a wiſdom by which it might well hay 
been deſired that he had regulated his whole con 
Some of theſe laws regarded the crimes contrary i 
the intent of civil Society, cheating and falſe-wi 
coining, violence to the citizens, poiſoning and i 
ſaſſination. In reſpect to all theſe crimes, Hic coul 


an exception in favour of thoſe, who had killed 


c 


roſcribed. | * ma 


His other laws had the publick offices, dignite ü 
and Prieſthoods as their object. He prohibited le 
perſon to ſtand for the Prætorſhip before having be p. 
Quæſtor, or for the Conſulſhip before having bel do 
Prætor. He renewed the ancient prohibition to ce 
fer the Conſulſhip a ſecond time upon the ſame citiei ton 
except after an interval of ten years. This lay lin 
frequently been violated in the preceding years; Wy: 
if it was paſſed this year by Sylla; he himſelf viola burn 
his own ns the year following in cauſing himſelf Wor 
be choſen Conſul for the ſecond time, and though oer 
ſeven years had elapſed from the expiration of his f vert 
Conſulſhip. Perhaps he did not paſs this law, till . 
= out of the caſe of having occaſion to break it hund 
elf. ant tans bara = 


oY ” "7 " 
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hooks, and made all thoſe Colleges amount to the 
number of fifteen. He decreed, that inſtead of fix 
retors eight ſhould be created every year; and that 
zenty Quæſtors ſhould be annually choſen; in order 

o have a ſufficient number of Senators always in rea- 
lineſs to ſupply the places of ſuch as ſhould drop off 


had extremely diminiſhed the Senate, he filled it up 
vith the moſt illuſtrious of the Roman Knights to the 
number of three hundred, and that by the conſent, and 
with the ſuffrages, of the Tribes aſſembled. All theſe 
regulations were laudable, or at leaſt neceſſary: and 
every body, friend and enemy, had reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with them. 32 35661 ©0288 6 IIS 

It is not to be wondered, that he raiſed: the credit 
nd ſplendor of the nobility, of whom he had been 
the defender and avenger. Accordingly he reſtored 
the judicature to the Senate; and ordained that for 
the future, the Judges ſhould-be choſen' ſolely out of 
the Senators. This was reinſtating things upon the 


the Tribuneſhip, which had been the ſource of fo zo. 


I it, he reduced it at leaſt ro almoſt a mere ſhadow. 
He in conſequence deprived the Tribunes of the 
power to paſs laws. He decreed, that every Tribune 

ſhould be elected out of the body of the Senate, that 
the intereſl of that order might balance the inclina- 
ton of thoſe Magiſtrates to favour the People in every 
ing. And laſtly,” to exclude from the Tribuneſhip 

al thoſe, whom their birtk or talents might render 
formidable in that office, he decreed, that whoever ' 
hould have been Tribune, ſhould not be capable of 
wer pretending to any ſuperior dignity. The People 

nere extremely diſſatisfied with this reduction of the 


* Some doubt, whether the augmentation of this laſt College to the 
number of fifteen be to be aſcribed to Sylla. I follow the moſt com- 
ron and moſt probable opinion. hy 3 


14 Tribune- 


ke alſo augmented the number of Pontiffsy Au- 4. . cgi. 
„ and * Prieſts, chat had che care of the Sbyrs Ants © 


through different accidents. As ſeditions and wars Appian. 


ncient foot. He made it his peculiar care to depreſs vin. It 


many fatal diviſions: and not daring entirely to abo- 3 
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Ak 28 85 Taibypeſkip But after all the evils, hich we lum 
this ſourtce, can Sylla blamed for 
2 — — to the only function, ſu 
which, they had been inſtituted, which was to aid-the 
ed citizens? 
, Leught not to omit, in ; of the Ads of Si 
Ann- 23- 13's Dictatorſhip, that he removed the bounds-of ih 
Ry city and enlarged ita circumference. This Was 1 
V. 16. honour and privilege, which all- were not 
4 to aſſume, and was only due to thoſe, ho had ex, 
tended the Empire itſelf. Sylla well deſerved tha 
4 hanovr by his victories : and he was the laſt of the 
4 e who deſired to han 
it. 
Cie. de The variqus cares, ſo worthy of a ſupreme dagh 
= 1.8. ſtrate, and a Reformer of the Commonwealth, wer 
intermingled with others of a quite different kind, and 
which ſuited only a tyrant, He ſold the eſtates of the 
nbed as ſpoils ; and was not afraid to call then 
that adious name. He fold and A es them away 
Fn his Tribunal, in ſa deſpotic and haughty a man» 
ner, that the beſtowing of them gave more offence, 
than the violence by which he had ſeized them. He 
made preſents of whole pravinces, or the revenues of 
2 an whole city, to women, who had more beauty thun 
| virtue; to Muſicians, Comedians, and wretched freed: 
men. 
One of the gifts of this kind, and perhaps che bel 
placed, is. that mentioned by Cieara in his Oratien 
for Archias the Poet. Whillt 5 ylla preſided at the 
ſales, af which we are ſpeaking, a "had Poet preſented 
him with a copy y of pretended Hexameter and Pents 
meter verſes, but which, according to Cicero, wen 
only meaſured proſe, of which the ſecond was longer 
5 the firſt, Sylla however did nat believe he ougit 


3.888 
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Sullam) in conciane vidim num ei Uhellum mol post de 
pe quod ep As — In eum feciſſet . al- 
ternis verſibus u ben A m ex 1is rebns quas tunc yendebat jv- 
bere ei premium tribui- ſub ea conditione, ne qud p | 
Cic. pro. Arch. n. 2 5. 


to 


* A „ 
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o leave the man's good - will unrewarded, and gave kim 
ane of the things he was then ſelling, but with expreſs 
condition, that he ſhould make no more verſes. A 


But his taſte for the company of buffoons cannot bo 
excuſed. This was in him a taſte pf his youth, which 
had been interrupted by the wars, and revived; when 
te faw himſelf at peace, and capable of living as he 


„ him. Theſe were his —_— : he 
drank with them all day; ſhared with them in 
bufoon pleaſantries and raillery, in a manner ill- ſuiting 
both his age and dignity. For at table nothing ſeri- 
ous was to be e ed from Sylla. Active, vigilant, 
id rigid to exceſs of cruelty at all other times, — 
not the ſame man the moment he ſat down with his 
meſts, Then players and dancers found him all kind- 
ee to the point of coming in to 
very thing. 8 

Sylla aa not beſtow his ſolely upon this 
kind of men. He was well pleaſed, that the princi- 
rl and moſt illuſtrious of the citizens ſhould ſhare in 
tie odium of theſe tyrannical ſales with him. None 


ect to the manner of inriching himſelf. glutted 
tmſelf with joy with the blood of the miſerable, buy- 
gat a very low rate, or even accepting as -gifts, the 
nhſcations of the proſcribed : and it was prineipal 
om this hateful ſource, that he derived thoſe immen 
plleflions, which made him the richeſt citizen of 
dome. He had even carried things fo far, that he loſt 
Mas friendſhip by it: and having proſcribed a very 
ich man by his own private authority and without or- 
ie, for the ſake of poſſeſſing his fortune, he incurred 
de Dictator's diſpleaſure for it, who never gave him 
employment afterwards. DET | 
Though 


troke of pleaſantry in which we perceive the man of 


4 


: 
1 


. 


21. 


entered more into his views than Craſſus, who, engroſ- Plut. in 
kd by the avidity of riches, knew no ſcruples in re- ©. 
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Amelia,in Almeria; was aſſaſſinated in. Rome by enemies, whoſe 
e duc 
of Spolete. 


were worth ſix millions o 
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h many private perſons made great gains by 
theſe fals, and though great parts of the js. 0h 
given away for nothing, a very conſiderable ſum-came 
into the public treaſury from them. The epitome of 
Livy makes it amount to three hundred and fifty mil, 
lions of ſeſterces, which makes near two millions tu 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. What would it 
have been, had the eſtates been all ſold for their ys 
Their real value and the price they were fold for 
were often enormouſly different, as we may be con 
vinced from à fact, of which Cicero gives us even 
circumſtance, and which, beſides, contains a compli 
cation of injuſtices and crimes, that makes us per 
fectly acquainted with the hardſhip of thoſe calamiiou 
The ceſſation of proſcriptions and ſales was fired 
by the law for the firſt of June. Several months at- 
ter, Sex. Roſcius, one of the principal citizens of 
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deſign was more againſt his eſtate than his life. At 
that time the proſcription was out of the queſtion. 
However, the aſſaſſins of  Roſcius ' cauſed his name to! 
be inſerted upon the lift of the proſcribed: by the 
means of Chryſogonus, Sylla's freedman, and who 
had an entire aſcendant over his patron: ' | The eſtate 
of Roſcius was then confiſcated. Chryſogonus made 
himſelf the ſeller, and bought for two thouſand; ſeſter- 
ces, that is, about twelve pounds ſterling, eſtates that 

5 ſeſterces, or about thirty- Fi 
five thouſand pounds of our money. Nor is this all. WM th 
Roſcius left a ſon, who might one day bring ſo enot- 22 
mous and manifeſt an injuſtice to a trial, and perhaps WW ar 
regain his paternal eſtate. The aſſaſſins, to deliver WW vn 
themſelves from apprehenſion, in concert with Chiyſo- Wl :; 
gonus, accuſed the ſon of having been the murthercr Wl fre 
of his father. Chryſogonus reckoned, all powerful 
as he was, to carry the affair with eaſe, and to obtain 
the condemnation of a perſon, whom no body would Wl 42. 
venture to defend. Accordingly the principal 1 the 
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of Rome refuſed to charge 


yen years old, had the to defend that oppreſſed 
— he even erste in having him acquitted; 


and that cauſe pleaded by him in a very ſhining man- 
utation at the har. 
of Cicero, who g 


Wy 


ner, laid the foundation of his 
As I have had occaſion to. 1 
begins now to enter upon the ſtage of the world, let 
me be ſuffered to change the ſcene from ſo many 'hor- 
tors as have employed the imagination ſo long, to Inſert | 
ſome circumſtances relating to the firſt years of ſo great 


have any taſte for literature cannot but feel for that 
amiable writer with whom we are made familiar fram 


theſe are undoubtedly titles more than ſufficient fot | 
giving place in a Roman Hiſtory to every thing that 
relates to him. 4 

Cicero was born the third of January in the 646th 
year of Rome in Arpinum, a municipal city in the 
country of the Volſci. He was of an honourable fa- 
mily, whoſe anceſtors had long been Roman Knights 
from father to ſon ; but none of them had held a Cu- 
rule office in Rome. The Sirname of Cicero deſcend- 
ed to him from his forefathers. Ir had been given to 
one of the family, who tranſmitted it to his poſterity z, 


a man, the important figure he will make in the ſe- 
quel, and more than that, the affecting intereſt all bo 


our infancy, and who is ſo capable both of amuſing || 
zreeably, and of employing uſefully the ripeſt years; j 
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themſelves with his cauſe. A. K. cr. 
Only Cicero, then between twenty-ſix and twenty- ſe-· — 
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that i from a mark at the end of his noſe reſembling a pea. 

urty- 8 For cicer in latin ſignifies a pea. According — Pliny, oi 

$ all. chat firname had another origin. He ſays, that rl) 3. 
nor- 8 agriculture was anciently —. 7 in honour at Rome, 

haps and throughout Latium, and that moſt perſons culti- 

Iver WY vated lands with their own labour, the name of Cicero, 

rylo- WY s well as thoſe of Fabius and Lentulus, were taken 

ef from plants, that ſome perſon of thoſe families either 


* Part of what Mr. Rollin has faid of Cicero in his Belles Lettres, 
vill be repeated here. The point of view is however different. Ci- 
cero has been conſidered by Mr. Rollin ſolely as an Orator ; but here 
the reader has an abridgment of the firſt years of his life, 
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AR. 1 or. coveted in cultivating ; peas. 
| 2 © „ However that be, when G 
| upon the purſuit of honours, his friends adviſed hin i * 
to quit that firname, which ſeemed to have ſomething 
| ignable in it. But he anſwered. them with that gon 
dence which merit and youth inſpire, that he intend, 
ed to make the firgame of Cicero more illuftriow 
 - than thoſe of Catullus and Scaurus. The comparilay 
A  wasJuſt as to the ſirnames conſidered in themielve, 
| For Catullus ſignißes puppy, and Scaurus, fiympfont. 
* It is ſaid that his mother, who was called Helusti 
5 and was 3 women of condition and merit, was deliver. 
ed of him —— and that his nurſe ſaw x 
tam, who foretold to her, that the infant ſhe ſuck- 
ſhould do great honour, and become extremely 
' uſeful, to the Roman People, But Plutarch himfelf 
treats theſe pretended omens as fables and trifles. As 
ſaon as young Cicero was capable of diſtinguiſhing his 
' ccc 
one day. 


For when in the public ſchools, he dif 
8 td Mikel in fark o manner by the fineſt genius 
ran 
uently went to ſee , 
whom they had heard fuch furprizing praiſes, And 
thoſe, whe had a groſs and abſurd vanity were diſ 
— that their children ſhould pay ſuch ſingulat 
urs to their young comrade, place him in the 
midſt of them, and every where give him the upper 
band. Far at that age youth do one another juſtice 
with much I ne Sen E 
tiſeel amongſt perſons of riper years. In hi 
dies he applied himſelf much to poetry, and was even . 
thought to ſucceed in it. But every body knows that BY | 
was not his talent. For the reſt, as his genius was ca BY H. 
and Eloquence, which was the end to which he referred WM © 
all his other ſtudies. He alſo made a trial of the pro- 0 
feſſion of arms, and ſerved in the war of the Allies un- :n 


der Pompeius Strabo. But he was till leſs formed for 
arms 


| 
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ams than for poetry, and he ſoon devoted himfclf to A K. F 
the arts of peace. POWER +7 00" .." 

His taſte * for roſe to paſſion" and be 
applied himſelf entirely, as he tells us himſelf, to the 

tes of Philo the Academic, whom thexroubles uf 

Greece, on the approach of the armies of Mithridatet, 
had forced to quit Athens, and retire to Rome. Cicero + 
followed his inclination for the ſtudy of philoſophy the 
more willingly, as the deplorable ftate of the city, 
torn in pieces by the factions of Marius and Sylla, and 
afterwards harraſſed by the tyranny of Cinna and Car- "i 
bo, ſeerned to have aboliſhed both the laws and the 
practice of the bar. £ 
However, not entirely loſing ſight of his purpoſe, 
he applied himſelf ini very particular manner to lo- 
gick, which is a kind of more confined eloquence, as 
eloquence is a more diffuſive and extended _ 
And as the Stoics diligently cultivated that part of phi- 
loſophy, he had taken for his guide in the ſtudy of it, 
a philoſopher of that ſect, called Diodotus, who paſſed 
his life with him, and died in his houſe during the rule 
of Cæſar. EAN 7! 

As to Law, his maſters and models were the two cic. de 
Scævola's, the Augur and Pontiff, the greateſt law< Amic. 1. 
400 jers and the moſt worthy of the commonwealth; 
His father, according to the cuſtom very wiſely efta- 
bliſhed amongſt the Romans, had him, as 
ſoon as he put on the robe of manhood, to Scævold 
the Augur, to accompany that venerable old man 
trery where, and collect all his ſayings: ſo that the 
young Cicero went every morning to his houſe, waired 
won him to the Forum or Senate, and afterwards at- 
tended him home. After the demh of the A 
he adhered through his own choice to the Pontiff. 
How much might a young man i and form 


himſelf for every good purpoſe in ſuch company. 


* Totum ei (Philoni) me tradidi admirabili quodam | ad Phitofophi- 
an ſtudio —— — in Bruto, n. 306. | I 
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e. Whilſt ® Cicero laboured in this manner night and 


- 


day, we uſe his own words, to inrich and adorn his 
mind with all kinds of knowledge, he did not 
the exerciſes neceſſary to eloquence : and no day pal- 


ſeed without his compoſing both in Latin, and more fie 
. quently in Greek, whether ſays he, becauſe the 


Greek tongue being richer and more abundant with 


ornaments than ours, enabled me to acquire the fa 
cility of ſpeaking in the like manner in Latin; or be. 


cauſe the greateſt maſters of the art being Greeks 
and not underſtanding our language, I was obliged 
to ſpeak to them in theirs.” He ' alſo took cart 


aſſiduouſly to follow all the Orators of any reputz 


tion, either when they pleaded before the Judges, or 
your upon the publick — the aſſemblies of 
the People. It was by all theſe pains he formed 
himſelf for pleading : + ſo that when he came to the 
bar, it was not to learn his buſineſs there, as moſt 
others did, but he brought 'a rich fund of learning 
thither acquired by previous ſtudy and application. 

After having pleaded ſome cauſes of leſs impor- 
tance, the misfortunes of the times obliged recourke 
to be had to him on that of Roſcius ; becauſe thoſe, 


who had more eyes upon them, and whoſe diſcourſes 


might have been conſidered as dangerous attacks 


were afraid, as I have ſaid above, to offend Chryſogo- 
nus, who was all-powerful- with the Dictator, and 
who not appearing in the affair as a party, was how- 


ever the ſoul and principal in it. Cicero, who was 


young, and hitherto not very capable of attracting 
attention, believed, that what he ſhould be obliged 
to ſay. for the defence of the accuſed, would be 


deemed of little conſequence, and he was deſirous 


of improving the occaſion for making himſelf known. 
He pleaded this cauſe in the ſecond Conſulſhip of 
Sylla, being then twenty-ſeven years of age, with 


Ego hoc tempore omni noctes & dies in omnium doctrinarum 
meditatione verſabat. 

+ Non ut in foro diſceremus, quod plerique fecerunt, ſed ut quan- 

tum nos efficere potuiſſemus, docti in forum veniremus. great 
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great ſpirit and liberty. We have the Oration which n . 
he made upon this occaſion, He ſpares the Dictator 7 
in it, and takes care to put him out of the queſtion, 
But he laſhes Chryſogonus with no-mercy ; not only 
unravelling the whole myſtery of iniquity, which 
have related in few words, but with invectives againſt 
his perſon, and expoſing his inſolence to the contempt 
and hatred of the Public. He deſcribed his city and 
country-houſes, his magnificent furniture, his plate, 
his coſtly vaſes of Corinthian or Delian Braſs, the mul- 
titude of his ſlaves, and his luxurious debauches. He 
afterwards paints his inſolence in theſe terms: Do | 
you ſee in what manner he ſtalks up and down the Fo- 
rum, with his fine hair well curled and perfumed, at- 
tended every where by a numerous train: how he de- Y 
ſpiſes every body, and thinks no one worthy of being 
compared with him : how he thinks himſelf all pow- 
erful and happy, and the ſole arbiter of all mens for- 
tunes.” * | 3 
Cicero explains himſelf even upon the public affairs 
with abundance of freedom. He undoubtedly does 
not blame the cauſe of the Nobility at bottom, to 
which he declares, on the contrary, he had always been 
attached through principle and inclination : but he 
complains highly of the oppreſſions practiſed under 
the colour and protection of that cauſe. + © If arms 
have been taken,” ſays he, only that the laſt and 
loweſt of men might inrich themſelves with the 
ltates of others, and uſurp the poſſeſſions of every 
citizen, ' and we not only cannot oppoſe theſe vio- 
ences, ſo much as to condemn them in our dif- 
curſes; in this caſe, the Commonwealth is neither : 


* Ipſe verd quemadmodum compoſito & delibuto capillo paſſim per 
forum volitet cum magua caterva togatorum, videtis judices : ut om- 
nes deſpiciat, ut hominem pre ſe neminem putet, ut ſe ſolum beatum, - 
Hum potentem putet. Cic. pro Sex. Roſ. n. 135. . 

t $11d actum eſt, & idcirco arma ſumpta ſunt, ut homines poſtre- 
mi pecuniis alienis locupletarentur, & in fortunas uniuſque cujuſque 
mpetum facerent & id non modo re prohibere, non licet, ſed ne ver- 
bis quidem vituperare; tum verò in iſto bello non recreatus, neque 
rlitutus, ſed ſubactus oppreſſuſque populus Romanus eſt, n. 137. 
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places between his pleading for Roſcius and his | 
| ng for Roſcius 
age to Aſia many other _ in which he 
with as much ardour and care as the firſt, 
3 * motive of mow he 
vo which we are going to ſay a 4 
He was extremely hin and weakly : he had al 
long and ſlender neck; ſo that it was much Ra 
that aſſiduity would entirely ruin ſo delicate 
1 th and the more, uſe when he | 
is fire was ſo great, that he ſtrained his voi 
violent manner without any check, ſpeaking | 
at the utmoſt extent of it from the beginning Wan 
end, His friends and phyſicians therefore exhandl 
him to renounce a profeſſion that would ay 
- but as for himſelf, he choſe rather to vel 
thing that might happen, than to renounce thaw 
of eloquence, which was the object of his h 
wiſhes. He however conceived that if he could 
derate himſelf, he ſhould ſpeak the better in effec 
ſhould not riſk the ſame dangers in reſpe& wan 
health. Accordingly he went to Afia, to exe 
himſelf in a gentler and more tranquil manner, a 
endeavour to retrench the too great impetuoſitj 
© 755 made himſelf acquainted with all the gene 
Philoſophers and moſt famous Orators, both at A 
and in Alia, But the perſon to whom he princes 
„ Haque quum me & amici & medici hortarentur, ut cauſal 


tem, quodvis potius peritulum mihi adeundum, quam Y 
N — — patavi. Cic. in Brat, n. $%4% Xx 


# great advocate, and a 
A'vety tetmarkeble adventure hap. 
2 him wich this Apollonius. He 


than juſtnes, 
bye te ht: 


e ke rk 1 
dec voice was — bir fe was mr corre, ; 
Whit action leſw violet 


Iv complear himfelf in ee abtadnntenk GE this latter 
| I mean action, on Wich we know What ſtreſs” 
oomnenes' placed, Cicero" contractetl an intimacy” 
| ar famous" Ghmeciat'Roſthivg" who, ina; 


edit operatn; ff müde 2 1 255 
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thought and ſentiment, the one in the-moſt-yarioy 
turns =o phraſe, and at the ſame time the moſt happil 


_ ecli pſed all the other Orators,. except Hortenſius, wh 
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1. ſion of no great credit, had retained-a worth; 
of the friendſhip and eſteem of the moſt worthy per 
ſons, and was belides maſter of his art in a fuprems 
degree of perfection. Macrobius relates a fingul; 


circumſtance. on this head. He ſays chat Cicero and 
Roſcius contended which ſhould, expreſs the ſam 


— — rr — 


and the 5 by the wy e * ee ani 
ation, Wb 

So admirable a. 3 3 wah 8 * 
pains, acquired- Cicero anyheight of reputation the 
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long diſputed the firſt rank with him; and he found 
difficulty to ſet himſelf above the diſcohrſe of -thoſe 
who ſtill retaining ſome traces of the * ancient ruſtici 


of the Romans, ridiculed, the arts of Greece, an ;i 
treated himſelf as a Greek, and a man formed in t 
ſchools. ,.. His ſucceſſes, abundantly N this un c: 
Ja contempt. th 
return to the ſequel of our hiſtory-: and firit oil 
* an end of all that relates to proſcriptions; Noi in 
banus, who had been Conſul wich Scipio, having real |:: 
tired to Rhodes, ſeeing himſelf Ja Sl b 
he killed himſelf inthe publick Forum of Hat ci tis 
In Italy, the cities of Nola and Volaterra de fende bo 
themſelyes obſtinately during * 1 
time againſt the victorious hey were at _ ir 

| duced by force of arms, 8. ob ed Weben | to 
ſlightly over theſe leſs. important Fe im order A * ' Bb 
ceed to Pompey's exploits. , Do 
When that young Conqueror had re-eſtabliſhed fer 
peace of Sicily, he received orders to go to Ain lay 
where Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cinna's ſon-in- led 
was aſſembling forces; and ſupported / by, Hiertas I tie 
Hiarbas, king of. Par of Numidia, ſeemed in a condi con 

| Wer 
Ven 


* Horace * in his time of remains of this ruſtcity, 

| —— 4—*$ed.in longum tamen e F. im 
Manſerunt n I manent * ruris. 

* a eb Hok. Ep. II. 1. 159. Wo! 
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ton to make himſelf formidable. The example of 4-R:67r. 
Marius, Who when reduced toya much more deplora- . 


dle ſituation, had quitted the ſame Africa with an 
handful of fugitives, and had re-fjoſſefſed himſelf of 
Rome and Italy, was a leſſon, that taught Sylla not 
ſuffer any of the eonquered party to ſubſſſt. Pom- 
in conſequence ſet out from Sicily with fix legions, 
u hundred and twenty ſhips of war, and eight hun- 
ded tranſports, laden yith all kind of munitions. Part 
of the fleet anchored. at Utica, and the other at Car- 


thage- WY Gere . | » + 

5 th; — on his arrival was retarded ſome days by a 
, wh adiculous adventure. Some ſoldiers having found a 
and on treaſure in the field, where they incamped, the whole 
thoſc my were aſſured, that it was all full of gold and ſil- 
ici jr, hid under ground by the Carthaginians at the 
ine of their diſaſter. Immediately every man was 
in ben with pick-ax in hand, digging in emulation of 
us un each other, without Pompey's being able to prevent 
| hem : ſo that he choſe to laugh at the fight of ſo many 
it i thouſand men employed in turning upthe earth and find- 
Noi ing nothing. They were at length tired of a fruitleſs 
ing ren labour and declared ro Pompey, that they were ready 
Sy o march immediately on his orders, well puniſhed as 
ei ey confeſſed themſelves, for their fooliſh credulity. 
fende Pompey accordingly led them againſt the enemy. 
th The armies were ſoon in ſight, ſeparated only by 
laſt rl i hollow way of a difficult and ſlippery deſcent. A 
Ig form of rain and wind happened at that time, which 
do began in the morning, and continued all day; fo that 
© Domitius deſpairing of being able to fi ht, made the 
hed i Leral for retreating. Pompey conceived that moment 
Ane iwourable to him. He immediately advanced, paſ- 
in-la {i the hollow, and attacked the enemy, who having 
— lien no thoughts but of retiring, were eaſily put into 
con 


cunfuſion; and the rather becauſe the ſtorm and rain 
ere in their faces. They were in conſequence dri- 
1 to their camp, and Pompey's ſoldiers proclaimed 

Imperator. But he declared to them, that he 


would not receive that honour, whilſt the enemy's 


K 2 


ly camp 
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A. R. 671. camp ſubſiſted; and that he did not believe leide. 
Art. C. ferved ſo glorious a title, till they had firſt forced the 
egnemy's intrenchments. It was already late; beſides 
which the day was fo darkened with clouds, that they 
could ſcarce ſee one another: and Pompey himſelf 
had been very near being killed in the battle by one 
| of his own ſoldiers, who had aſked the word of him 
. without receiving an anſwer ſoon enough. How. 
ever, thoſe troops, animated both by victory and the va. 
lour of their General, marched to the enemy's camp, 
Pompey fought at their head without an helmet, to 
avoid a ſecond accident of the like nature with the for. 
mer. The camp was taken, and Domitius killed 
upon the ſpot. The ſlaughter was great: and of twenty 
thouſand ſcarce three thouſand eſcaped. So-compleat 
a victory reduced the whole country, the cities 0 
which either received the victor, or were ſoon take 
by force. | 
Pompey even entered Numidia, Hiertas was kil 
led; his kingdom was given to Hiempſal ; and the 
terror of the Roman name revived in thoſe countries 
where the remembrance of it began to expire. Thi 
whole ſucceſsful: expedition was terminated in forty 
days, after which Pompey returned to Utica, 
On arriving there, he received diſpatches from Syl 
by which he was ordered to ſend back his whole army 
and to keep only a ſingle legion, with which he re 
mained in the province, till a ſucceſſor was ſent him 
Pompey was muell diſguſted with theſe orders, whit 
ſeemed to argue, that Sylla began to take ſome ut 
brage at him. He however concealed his ſentimen 
and reſolved to obey. But it was not the ſame vit 
the troops, who mutinied openly, and declared” t 
him, that they would not ſuffer him to put Hime 
alone and without defence into the hands of the Dict 
tor, whom they publickly denominated as a-Tyrsn 
Pompey uſed all poſſible methods to appeaſe them ; b 
to no effect: and notwithſtanding his prayers a 
even tears, replaced him ſeveral times upon 
3 : . 
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rely. That threat compelled them to be quiet. 
The news of this commotion came to Rome with 
ſome alteration, and Pompey was made the chief and 


« was his deſtiny to be obliged in his old age to make 
« war, with children,” referring to young Marius, 
yio had given him great diſquiet, and aſſociating 
Pompey with him. But when the truth came to be 
deared up, the Dictator ſeeing the publick declared 
n favour of that young warrior, reſolved to do him 


wthor of it. Sylla believed it, and faid, & that ic 


| 133 
ceaſe their violence to him, he would kill himſelf di- AR . 


for- kinds of honours. Accordingly when Pompey 

ea urived at Rome, Sylla went out to meet him; and 

en having given him all poſſible proofs of amity, he ſa- | 
eat luted him by the name of The Great.” According Liy. xxx 


>» © 


3 


vPompey. Livy, who is at leaſt as much to be re- 
led on in this fact, ſays, that the flattery of his friends 


6 


mportance: but it is not amiſs to obſerve, that Pompey 
pprehended the loftineſs of ſuch a ſirname, and that 
e dd not aſſume it himſelf, till after ſome years were 
dapſed. It was not till he made war againſt Sertorius 
n Spain, that the uſe of this ſirname being univerſal, 
ad having nothing odious in it, he began to add it to 
us own name. 
Whatever reception Sylla had given Pompey, he 
d not think proper to comply with his demand of a 
mumph, at which he aſpired. He repreſented to 
um, „that the laws granted that honour. only to 
le, who had been Pretors or Conſuls. That for 
it reaſon the firſt Scipio Africanus, who had done 
ery great things in Spain, but without character as 
en Magiſtrate, had not triumphed. And that if Pom- 
=, who was very young, and not even of age to 
rer the Senate, ſhould be allowed to triumph, That 
ould ſuffice at the ſame time to render odious not 
ay him, who ſhould obtain it contrary to the expreſs 
zulation of the laws, but the ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
o ſhould have violated them to grant it him.” Sylla 
K 3 , Coſte 
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bPlutarch, this was the origin of that ſirname aſcribed +5: 


ntroduced the uſe of it. This diſquiſition is of little piut. 
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Ax. Fr eoncluded theſe representation, with declfing to hin if » 


31. 


ing an air of aſtoniſhment upon every face, he deſired 


in expreſs terms, that he ſhould ſtop him fhort, and Ml en. 


prevent the effect of a too ambitious defire. Pompey 
did not give way to the Dictator's authority, and de. 
fired him to confider, << that the riſing ſun had more 
„ adorers than the ſetting.” Sylla did not hear him: 
and that. bold expreſſion, which inſinuated, that he c 
was upon the decline of his power, and Pompey upon 
the increaſe of his, did not reach his ears. But Abe 


to be informed concerning it; and ſome body having abo 
repeated Pompey's words, he was fo ſtruck with th C:i 
boldneſs of the young man, that he cried out twice ther 
Let him triumph, let him triumph.” Con 
This unheard of honour drew much envy upon Pom pou 
pey : and to mortify that ſpirit ſtill more, he intendeſ \ 
to have his triumphal chariot drawn by four elephant vho 
For he had brought ſeveral of thofe animals frond cciv 
Numidia, But the gate of the city being too narrow rem: 
he renounced that deſign, and uſed horſes according the 
cuſtom, , "9 ; = 72 Nun 
His ſoldiers occaſioned him another difficulty. M had | 
he did not give them ſo much as their avidity h ple. 
made them hope, they mutinied, and threatened on Met. 
interrupt the ceremony of his triumph. But Pompel mad: 
continued firm, and declared, that he would rathq tis f. 
renounce his triumph, than flatter his foldiers. 18 high 
nerous conduct conciliated even thoſe, who h Calid 
. E moſt averſe to him: and Servilius, one of . bbere 
principal Senators, ſaid, that he now acknowle dg: ma 
Pompey truly Great and worthy of triumphing. Th 
Accordingly he triumphed over Hiertas and fred 
Numidians, being yet only a Reman” Knight. Moilic: 
tarch obſerves, that it would undoubtedly have bett 
very eaſy for him to have been made a Senator, Mile 
it had been no extraordinary diſtinction to have b 
made a Senator before the age, whereas it was an We, 
exampled ſingularity, to triumph before his admit lr 
into the Senate: This circumſtance was belides 2 


ue to him in conciliating the favour of the Fes 
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who were charmed to ſee him continue in the rank of 
cnly a Roman Knight after having triumphed. N 

a 4 doodle " + T 
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Sylla (tall retaining the. Dictatorſhip, would howe- Appian. 
yer be Conſul this year, undoubtedly rg ſhew Repubz 
can ſentiments, and prove, that the DiRatorſhip 
did not induce him either to diſdain, or to incline to 
aboliſh the Conſulſhip. His example was {ylowed by 
Czar and the Emperors, who believed they made 
themſelves more popular by frequently aſſociating the 
Conſulſhip in their own, perſons with their Imperial 

wer. 4 
Metellus, whom he had taken for his Collegue, and 
whoſe probity and goodneſs of heart have always re- 
cived the greateſt praiſes, made a proof of them on a 
remarkable occaſion during his. Conſulſhip. He was 
the ſon, as we have ſaid more than once, of Metellus 
Numidicus, who having been baniſhed by Saturnius, 
had been reinſtated by Calidius Tribune of the Peo- 
ple. This “ Calidius ſtanding for the Pretorſhip, 
Metellus Pius not only canvaſſed warmly for him, and 
made the moſt preſſing ſupplications to the People in 
bis favour; but, though actually Conſul, and of the 
ügbeſt claſs of the Nobility, he deſcended to call 
Calidius his patron and the protector of his family 
tiereby declaring himſelf out of gratitude the client of 
a man extremely below him, jt rn Þ 

The triumph of Muræna over Mithridates may be Appian 
bated with probability enough in this year; and this Mithrl? 
obliged me to relate here the war he had made with 
at Prince. - This account will be very ſhort, and 
itle circumſtantial. We have almoſt only a fragment 


* De Calidio tibi reſpondeo, quod ipſe vidi: Q. Metellum Pium, 
Confulem Prætoriis comitns, petente Q. Calidio, populo Romano ſup- 
plcaſſe, quum quidem non dubitaret & Conſul, & homo nobilifimus; * 
ironum illum efſe ſuum, & familiæ ſuz nobiliſſimæ, dicere, CIi cd. 
bach, n 66. er FA 
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A.R. 672. of Appian upon this War, and ſome * tached lay ings 
, 8 of Cicero's in different parts of his * Appian's 
| account gives a very ſlight idea of Murzna's exploits, 

and it would be difficult to find any thing in them, 

that deſerved a triumph. Cicero ſpeaks of it a8 an 

Orator, and perhaps beſtows too great praiſes upon it 

As his expreſſions are general, and ſpecify nothing in 

„ 8 there is a neceſſity for us to take Appian 
. a 


Ir our guide. ond | 
' Mithridates immediately after the peace concluded 
with Sylla, made war with the inhabitants of Colchis, 
who had revolted. They demanded his ſon Mithri- 
dates for King ; and as ſoon as he had complied they 
laid down their arms, and returned to their , va The 
King of Pontus, who was diſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, 
imagined, that the revolt of Colchis might be the ef 
fect of his ſon's intrigues, in order to obtain himſelf x 
Kingdom. It was dangerous to become umbrageous 
to Mithridates. His cruel policy pardoned no body, 
He ſent for his ſon: and that too credulous young 
Prince having put himſelf into his hands, he cauſed 
him to be laden with chains of gold, and ſoon afterput 
him to death. | 1 
He afterwards undertook to reduce the inhabitants 
of Boſphorus, who had revolted at the ſame time with 
thoſe of Colchis : and on that occaſion he made ſuch 
great preparations both of men and ſhips, as gave al 
7 the world reaſon to think, that he had the Romans 
much more in view, than his rebelljous ſubjects. - Be, 
fides which, though he had promiſe by the Treaty tt 
cede Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, he {till retained ſe 
veral fortreſſes in it. | l 
Murzna, who had been left by Sylla in Aſia, as! 
have ſaid, with Funbria's legions, was very g 0 
have theſe reaſons or pretexts for renewing the wat 
For, 8 to Appian, he 'ardently defired 
triumph. 
| Whilſt this deſign engraſſed him, Archelaus took 
refuge with him, with his wife and children, not bes 2 
lieving himſelf ſafe in the court of Mitgadars. ena 
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General had been ſuſpeRted by his maſter from the R N- 


tas of the battle of Charonea, His-negaciation 
oits, MI with Sylla bad increaſed thoſe ſuſpicions: 
em, daes, to whom that peace had been hard and ſhame- 


ful, was aſſured that Archelaus, in treating it, had ſa- 


mans.. So much was more than was neceſſary to induce 
Mithridates to proceed to the moſt rigorous extremi- 


limſelf into Muræna's hands, ſpared no pajog to pre- 
nil upon him to renew the war. 

Murzna eaſily gave in to a counſel, to which he 
us much inclined of himſelf before: and having en- 
tered Cappadocia, he marched towards Comana, a 
diy famous for the temple of Bellona, which was 
extremely revered in the country, and prodigiouſly 
rich, He cut ſome troops of Mithridates's ca 
w pieces, ſeized the city, and plundered the temple. 

On theſe firſt hoſtilities, the King of Pontus ſens 
n Embaſſy to Murzna, to repreſent to him, that he 
afted contrary to the Treaty recently concluded; and 
tb demand that he ſhould conform to it. He had 
made an ill choice of his Ambaſſadors. They were 
Greek Philoſophers, who, inſtead of ſupporting the in · 
tereſts of their maſter, laboured ta difcredit and render 
tim odious. The Roman, who deſired the war, was 
ot hkely to be diſſuaded from it by ſuch an Embaſſy. 
te ated even on this occaſion with notorious breach 
& faith, if Appian's account he true. As the Treaty 
between Sylla and Mithridates had nat been reduced 
bo writing, and both ſides had been contented with the 
execution of the conditions, Muræna faid, that he 
kew nothing of it, continued his incurſions and ra- 
ages, and took up his winter-quarters in Cappado- 
da. All that I have been faying probably paſſed in 
e Conſulſhip of Scipio and Norbanus, the 669th year 


Rome. 
plaints to Rome, and wait- 


tool 
t be: 


Mithridates ſent his com 
fg an anſwer, he had even the patience to ſuffer Mu- 


ene- Cali- 


Mithri-- 
criiced the intereſts of his Prince to thoſe of the Ro- 


tes; and Archelaus, who knew him well, having put 


Tag dna to purſue his hoſtilities unmoleſted. Ar length 
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Phot. 


Memnon. battle. What reſults from the account moſt in Murr 


Appian. . 
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But they ſaw each other in private: and Muræna P. 


unſucceſsful. Muræna in conſequence paſſed the ri- 
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AR. eis Calidius arrived, bringing with him not a weitten De. lo 
art. C. cree of the Senate, but a mere verbal order to Murz- 


na, to diſcontinue making war againſt Michridates. 
At leaſt he talked this language to him in publick, 


continued the war. Perhaps the Senate was not ſorry, 
that he harraſſed the King of Pontus; reſolving to ap- . 
ve him if he ſucceeded, or to difavow: him, if MM © 


ver Halys, as if intending to march to Sinope, which 
was the place where Mithridates was born, and the ca- 0 
pital of the Kingdom of his anceſtors. 
Mithridates ſeeing himſelf driven to extremitie, WM ,.. 
ſent Gordius againſt the Roman Genefal, and ſoon af. 8 
ter followed him in perſon with great forces. The 
armies met near the Halys, with the river between 
them. The King of Pontus paſſed it, notwithſtand- 
ing the reſiſtance of the enemy, and came to a rudt 


na's favour, is that Mithridates had the advantage at 
firſt, but that afterwards the Romans having reſumed 
courage, they parted with equal ſucceſs. It appears, 
that both ſides pretended to the victory, without ei. 


ther's having great room, however, to aſcribe the glory We 
of it to itſelf, as they removed from each othef lM. tri 
if by concert, and retired towards two. very differemi Mich 
ſides ; Mithridates towards Colchis, and Muræna into iir 
Phrygia. > 142-60 | = 


However Mithridates, who affected pomp, reſolved 
to celebrate this pretended victory by a ſolemn ſacnhcey nene. 
after the manner of the Perſians, from wham he de- The 
rived his origin. Appian gives us the following de X 
ſcription of it. An immenſe pile of wood is raiſed 
upon the top of an high mountain: and the. King 
themſelves carry the firſt pieces, which are to ſerſt 
as the foundatian for the whole edifice. Below and 
around this pile a ſecond is erected, which occuple 
leſs ſpace. Upon that above are laid the offerings 
that are to be conſumed in honour of the Gads 3 


ney, wine, milk, ol, and perfumes. Win 
| * 


- 


! 
- 


N — 
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Ne WY bs, a fealt is ſerved for thoſe who affiſt at the fert. M 


* fice. Theſe enormous piles are afterwards Kindled ; 
es. ¶ and form a real conflagration, the flames of which are 


ck. perceived forty leagues our af'ſea, and inflame the air 
04 BY round about to ſuch a degree, that ĩt᷑ is notpoſſible for 
„ many days to approach t e place; where the feaſt has 


ap. been celebrated 


rue action T have been relating was the laſt of *this A. R. 572. 


ir war. Sylla being created Pictator, ſent Murzna or- 


ich BY ders to deſiſt from carrying on the war. The ſame 
ca- Gabinius, who carried him theſe orders, was alſo com- 


miſſioned to reconcile the Ki Mithridates and 


16s, Wl Arobarzanes. Every thing was executed conformablßx 


af. ¶ © the Dictator's orders: and Mithridates, to ſeal the 
The BY reconciliation, gave Ariobarzanes and Gabinius a great 
cen feaſt. At this feaſt he propoſed prizes, according to 


nd. ¶ his cuſtom, for thoſe who ſhould drink or eat moſt, or 


ude WY mould excel either in ſinging, or cracking jokes. Ga- 


** binius was the only one, Who had no ſhare in theſe in- 


med ti; character and nation. g 5 

ue This is all Hiſtory relates of Muræna's war with 
reiß Mithridates, which continued almoſt” three years. 
We find nothing in this account, that much deſerves 
a triumph ; unleſs that Sylla, knowing What trophies 
Mithridates had raiſed of his pretended victory, was 
villing, in order to ſuſtain the honour of the Roman 
name, to oppoſe them with Muræna's triumph. | ' 
Though the peace had been made, or rather re- 
newed with Mithridates, Aſia was not in tranquillity. 
The Pirates, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to f. 

a great deal in the ſequel, ruined the coaſts by their 
nvages. It is probable, that it was to check them 
Dolabella, who had been Prætor the year before, and 
muſt not be confounded with the Conſul of the ſame 
name, was ſent into Cilicia with the title and power 


egg decent diſputes; ay thereby ſuſtained the dignity of 


the Pirates, he carried with him a Pirate more formi- 
dable to the Allies, in the perſon of Verres, whom he 


of 


of Proconſul. But being charged to make war with gn 


took for his Lieutenant. Cicero gives us a long detail 


* 
2 


- . 
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| ions and violences of that wretch. 
from it a ſingle fact, which will ſhew, hoy 
deplorable the condition of the ſubjects of the Empire 
was. It was become ſtill worſe ſince the profcriptions 
The Magiſtrates in the Provinces believed themſelye 
authorized by that example to tyrannize over the peo" 
ple. For after fo horrible a cruelty praftiſed ove 
| citizens, what was there that could ſeem unjuſt in u. 

to allies ? | a 

Verres having obtained a commiſſion from Doli 
bella, to go to Nicomedes King of Bithynia, went 
Lampſacus; a city of the Helleſpont. He was a mon. 
ſter in whom united all vices; rapacious, cruel, and 
debauched to exceſs.” When he arrived at Lampſacu 
he gave orders to his officers and followers to carry of 
the daughter of one of the moſt illuſtrious citizens 
the place, who was called Philodamus. The father, 
2 perſon venerable for his age, and the brother of the 
Jug may ſtood in her defence. A combat enſued, 
in which Verres's people were very roughly handled, 
and even one of his Lictors was killed. This was not 
all, The horror of ſuch a fact raiſed the whole city 
the people mutinied, and piled up wood round the 
houſe inhabited by Verres. He was in danger of be. 
ing burnt alive, if the Roman citizens ſettled in he 
place, had not employed their prayers and Tepreſents 
tions with the inhabitants, who ſuffered themſelves to 
be preyailed upon, and permitted Verres to retire, 
N — was not in Dolabella's province. That 
city was part of the government of Aſia properly ſo 
called, and had C. Nero for Proprætor. That Mz 

giſtrate could not diſpenſe with taking cognixance of 
a popular commotion, in which blood had been ſhed, 
a Lictor killed, and a Lieutenant-General in danger 
of being burnt alive. Verres apprehended the conle- 
quences of that affair; and not contented with labour- 
ing for his own ſafety, he reſolved to ſtifle the prools 


| * Defitum eſt enim videri quidquam in ſocios iniquum, quum en- 
fatiſſet in cives tanta crudelitas. Cic. de Off. H. 27. | 
- of 
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rer 


b 1 r thoſe, Abom he had forced A:R. C. 


bon am againſt him. To attain this, he deſireck Dola- At: 


DPire alto come and aſſiſt in the proſecution. Dolabella, 
dom o was not a much better man than his Lieutenant, 
fee nd on his return from his government was found 
wilty of extortion, quirted his province, army; and 
tc war, with which he was charged, and 
Nero, carrying with him his Tribukes and other Of. 
ers, who with himſelf became judges in this affair. 

eres himſelf, which one would think incredible, 

one of the judges whilſt he was at the ſame time 
nitneſs, and had taken care to ſuborn an accufer, 

ilodamus on the contrary could find no defender, 
hat would venture to ſpeak in favour of innocence 
minſt ſo manifeſt an oppreſhon. However, notwith- 
anding the credit of the preſident Dolabella; the 
umber of the judges he had brought with him; who 
ere his dependants, and ga ng inſtances and 
llicitations ay; Verres, the injuſtice was ſo notorious, 
hat all power could do at firſt was to obtain, not a con- 
lemnation of Philodamus, but a ſentence, that the 
uſe was not ſufficiently clear, and that it was neceffary 
bproceed to a new trial. 

Verres alarmed at not being able to carry the affair 
t the firſt attempt, redoubled his activity and in- 
ances. Dolabella talked in an high tone upon it to 


much, that they extorted a ſecond ſentence, by 
Much, with a very ſmall majority of ſuffrages, Philo- 
. _ his ſon were condemned to have their heads 
ut o 

% What a mournful ſight, cries Cieeru was this 
bor the whole province of Aſia A ſcaffold wavecretted' 


* Conftituitur in foro Laodicez (| um acerbum, & miſerum, 
berave toti — — nate pee enen XI 
* ex altera parte us z ile, qu pudicitiam iberiin;: 
n vitam patris famamquae. ſoreris defenderat. - —— ett 

{uo — ſed pater de filii e 

darum ipſum Neronem putatis — 4 1 2 
ale? quem luctum & gemitum Lampfasend ü ? Securi * 


in 


5 


Nero, who was of a timorous — — ey did 


0. 


* 
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2. - in Laodicæa, on Which: a father advanced in year 
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C. was made to aſcend, and on the other ſice his lon, 
both to be executed, the one for having preſerved le b. 
daughter from the attempts of an infamous raviſhe; WM 1 
the Other for having detended his father's life, and 1: 
his ſiſter's honour. [They both ſhed tears in abundance an 
each lamenting not for himſelf, but the ſon for th 1 
fate of the fatheg, and the father for that of m © 
ſon. Nero himſeli, who had condemned them, cou dh. 
not refuſe tears to their misfortune : all Aſia wall co 
afflicted for it; eſpecially the people of Lampſacu u 
who raiſed fad cries and groans even to heaven, ou «! 
ſeeing innocent perſons, illuſtrious. in their, country 
1 and allies of the Roman People, ſacrificed di 
do the revenge and ſecurity of an abandoned wretch Wl 1: 
guilty of the moſt criminal violence.“ ref 
Such were the horrible exceſſes perpetrated at thi co 
time by the Roman Magiſtrates in © rovinces; and A. 
in this manner did that Empire degenerate into Tyran- 
ny, which in former times was ſo moderate, that 
Romans might rather have been deemed the protector: 
than the maſters, of the univerſee. 
In the mean time, Sylla was active at Rome 1 
ſtrengthen the party, to which he had transferred tie 
wpperhand, and to give a durable conſiſtenet te bei 
plan of government he had inſtituted. Beſides te con 
ſhedding of ſo much blood, the lopping off ſo ma pat 


Appian. 
Civil, I, 


People. In order to this he enfranchiſed ten thouſand 


tizens, and according to 


heads, and the authority of the Commonwealth * =o 
laced in the hands of the Senate and principal nobilij i be 
— was alſo for making himſelf creatures àmongſt the cha. 


flayes, young and vigorous, who all became Roman ci 
| cuſtom aſſumed the name d 


their patron Cornelius. 
eſſe bomines innocentes, nobiles; ſocios populi Romani atque amin, 
pter hominis flagitiofiſſimi ſingularem nequitiam, atque 
am cupiditatem ! CIC. in Verr, I. I. n. 76. 1 
Illud patrotinium Orbis terre verius quam imperium poterat ut 
minari. | Ae. de Off. II. 27. 78 n | tf 1 : 


- 


* 
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- But: the moſt powerful ſupport which he crovided r | 
for his party, were the military colonies that he diftri- 
buted throughout all Italy. Having: confiſcated 'the | 
lands of a great numbet of municipal cities, which 
had. favoured his enemies, he divided thoſe lands 
amongſt the officers. and ſoldiers of three and- twenty 
legions; eſe amounted to above an hundred thou- 
ſand fightin men, who being indebted, to him for 
their eſtabliſhment, were -conſequently very ſtrongly 
concerned to ſupport his laws, on which the leaſt at- 
tack could not be made, withour the hazard of their 
whole fortunes. 
By all theſe egal Sylla ed bimſelf to ab- 
dicate the ſupreme authority, and to return into whe 
ne life, as he did the year following. He 
refuſing the Conſulſhip, in which the People o red to 
continue him, and he cauſed P. Sin Vatia * 
Ap. Claudius to be elected Conſuls. 4 b% 


P. San VIU tus Vari, who was afterwards fir- A. R. 673. 
named Is Auxicus. N „ Halt. 3 
Ap. CLaupivs PULCHER. | 


It was therefore in this year, that Sylla, without 
being forced by any body, and at the time when the 
conſent of the citizens ſeemed to legitimate his uſur- 
pation, renounced, the higheſt fortune, to which any 
mortal had ever attained before him, and — Kut 
addicated the Dictatorſhip. It is ſuperfluous to ſay, 
that the whole univerſe was ſtrangely ſurprized at an 
erent fo little expected. Even to this day it is thought 
and poke of with aſtoniſhment. People cannot con- 
ceire neither that a man who had confronted ſo many 
dangers, and undergone ſo. many labours, for the at- 
tainment of dominion, - ſhould afterwards diveſt him- 
elf of it with his own free-will; nor even that it 
could conſiſt with his perſonal ſecurity to abandòn 
limſelf without defence to the mercy of that p 8 
- number of enemies, which he had made- e- 
luging Rome and all Italy with torrents of Bod, 55 

having 
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22 having killed an hundred thouſand Romans in battles 
* having deſtroyed in a ſtill more odious manner by the 
pProſeriptions ninety Senators, of whom fifteen wen 

s. of Conſular dignity; and above two thouſand 

nights; and laſtly, having exerciſed his terrible te. 

upon whole cities, of which he had dif 

„ mantled, and others totally deſtroyed; ſo that he 
il thought he had ſhewn favour to thoſe, of which he 
| hag en the lands, or demoliſhed the ci 
111 may be allowed to add 1 my refletions upon 

ſingular a fact, I ſhall firſt ſay, that the 

not 1d great for Sylia, as it t a 


his partiſuns. All thoſe who poſſeſſed any office, or 

had any credit in the Commonwealth, all thoſe who 

had purchaſed the eſtates of the proſcribed, all thoſt 

who had received. lands and ſettlements: from him 

were highly intereſted to defend both Sylla and his 

| laws: The event juſtifies this obſervation, -Syll 

died in his bed: whereas Cæſgar, who had * derided 

him, and had obſerved a different conduct, was dag 

gered in the ſenate. And as to Sylla's laws, they were 

reſpected · long after his death, 28 we ſhall hade fre 
nt occaſion to obſerve. - * 9 

As to What his diſguſt of ee poet 

ve ſod 


ir is ſtill leſs ſurprizing,- that Sylha'ſhould: 
'of that kind. He had always loved pleaſure: 

abit} che Hurry of buſineſs and public affairs 1 
diagreeable to a vol optuous perſori: As long a8 . 
ambition was- inflamed by difficulty and darigets, it 
rok place of his natural — But When ſati- 
fled;-1t& preſented nothing but empty — 

; ecompounded wich anxieties: 1 620 every 
torrent, it ſuffered him to fall back — — 5 15 


*'Suet6nius -( (Cal, . 577.) tells u that .Cafar ſaidz * Sullam 'nel- 
cilſe- hteras, qui Dictaturam  depoſu Uerit.“ This is a pun not 
hic Cee plays upön the'w word Pigs whit Bp 


ip, and at the ſame time refers to the euſtom f 
grammar and other teachers, who diate plans and leſſons to their 


natu- 
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the whole power of the ſtate in the hands of 
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ar. eee HIS ® 3 
The ceremony of his abdication Palſed in the calm - Agpian« 4. 


eſt manner imaginable. He came to the Forum with 

his Lictors and Guard, , aſcended the tribunal of ha- 
rangues, and from thence declared to the allembled | 
people, that he abdicated the Dictatorſhip: He was 
even ſo bold to add, that he was ready to give an ac- 


quire it of him. Heafterwards deſcended, diſmifſed 
his Lictors and Guards, and walked. ſedately wp and 
down the Forum, accompanied with a ſmall number 


jth a kind of amazemnt, and even diſmay ; and 
they could, ſcarce believe their eyes in reſpect to ſo 
ſtrange an alteration. lte n 
There was but one young man, who, when Sylls . 
nthdrew, ' began to attack him with injurious” ex - 
refſions : and as no body took upon them to ſilence 
im, emboldened by impunity, he followed him quite, 
bhis houſe, continuing all the way to load him with 
proaches, .Sylla, who had ſo often made the greateſt 
jerſons and the moſt powerful cities feel the dreadful 
ects of his anger, Mf:red the inſolence of that 
dacious youth with perfect tranquility. He only 
ud on entering his houſe: See here a young fel- 
by, who will prevent any other, that May be in 
the like ſtation with me, from having any thoughts 
of quitting it.” A very ſenſible reflection; and 
hich it 18 not at all neceſſary to take With Appian for 
prediction of what Ceſar did afterwards. F, 


ch relates, that being defirow8 to prevent Lepidus _— 
m being choſen Conſul for the enſuing year, and 
t being able to ſucceed, becauſe Pompey had 
Ported the candidate with his whole credit, and 
d carried it, he called that young man to him, all 
ae from his ſucceſs, and told him: „“ You have 
eat reaſon to triumph. It is a glorious action, to 
Yo, VII. | have 


f his friends. The whole People conſidered him | 


dylla, in renouncing his office,” did not entirely re- Plut. in 
nce the city, nor the publick affairs: and Plu- I. & 


E 


a Fs x | 1 
count of his adminiſtration to whomſoever ſhould re- 
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ns xk Is, GhatDit Cots. 
R, 63. „ have cauſed Lepidus to be choſen” Conſul, and 
at. C. 4 even before Catulus; that is, to have cauſed the 
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4 preference to be given to the moſt Molen of all 
« the ſeditiqus againft- the moſt virtuous, citizen of 
te Rome. For the reſt, keep yourſelf well upog go 
guard; for you have juſt arming an Enemy 
« againſt yourſelf.“ He ſpoke truth, as the event 
 Sylla reſolved afterwards to offer 'a' tenth part of hi 
eſtate ro Hercules. He made à feaſt upon this occ; 
fon, in which he gave uets to the People dur 
ing ſeveral days with” ſuch profuſton, that a gre: 
- quantity of proviſions were chrown every day into t 
Tibeg, and wine was drank at it forty years old a 
„„ OO RTIN <7 3 

In ſuch aman as Sylla every thing is of conſequence 
and I ſhall not be afraid to inſert in this place v 
Plutarch relates of the death of his wife, and tu 
ſecond marriage. AI | 
During the feaſt, of which I have juſt been 15 
ing, Metella fell dangerouſly ill. A religious Felt 
val was not to be interrupted and profaned by 
doleful things of death an urning. He he 
made her magnificent obſeqdies; and that in comment 
of the laws himſelf had paſſed for fixing this xind 
expences. He was not more ſtrict in obſerying Fo 
he had made againſt the luxury of the table. 1 
mitigate his grief, and conſole his widowhood, 
paſſed the days in great and ſumptuous entertainmed 
with his uſual company of Minſtrels and Comedia 
Soon after Metella's death, Sylla being zt 8 
Theatre, was feated near a young Lady of conditi 
called Valeria, ſiſter of the Orator Hortenſius, & 
lately ſeparated from her huſband. That Lady 
fing behind Sylla to go to her place, laid her dn 
upon him, and pulled away a piece of the fringe of 
robe. Sylla turning about, ſhe ſaid to him, Ti 
js nothing ſtrange in what Ido. You are fon 
“ nate, and Iam very glad to have any thing . 
«* yours, that may make me fo.” This * 
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pleaſed Sylla, and was followed by looks and : ſmiles A. R. 674: 


. 


anten both ſides during the play. It ended in @ mar- Ant ©: 
at ſuppoſing, as be inclines to believe, Valeria 
dent and virtuous,” thert was at Ralt go great pru- 
o ende and virtue in what determined Sylla to eſpouſe 


der; and that it ill-ſuited that old warrior to ſuffet 
imſelf to be catched, like a young coxcomb, by ſuch- 
rival baits; thats are uſually the ſource of the moſt 
ſe and ſhameful paſſions. C45 "* 


M. Eulrius Lrripus. | „R. 6544 
_ Q. LuT&Tivs, CaTULvs; | Ant. C. 


ua did not long efjoß the reſt he had procuted 

kimſelf by abdicating 3 ES 
He had retired to his country-houſe at Cumæ: Appiin 

nd there he amuſed his leiſure either with innocent Plut. 

liverhons, as hunting and fiſhing, or at feaſts, that 

reached nothing but diſſolution and debaych. * In the 

dſt of theſe pleaſures; he was ſeized with an horri- 

je diſeaſe, which he diſſembled to himſelf as long a 

t was poſſible, and which he even nouriſhed and 120 

raſed by his intemperance. This diſtemper was 

lled the louſy diſeaſe. , His intrails were corrupted, 

Id his fleſh was full of lice, but in ſuch abundance, 

x though many perſons were employed night and 

in cleaning Him, what they took away, were no- 

ng in compariſon with what were produced inceſ- 

ty. It was in, vain to waſh and ſhift Him: ever 

ling was to rio purpoſe; His cloatlis, the linen wit 

ich he was rubbed in the bath, even his victuals 

fre covered with that nauſeous vermin, the multi- 

de and rapid propagation of which, beyond all 

. rendered all the pains that could be taken 

uitleſs, 1 

In this condition Sylla, no doubt to divert his 

Wughts, if that had been poſlible, from a teptible 
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= evil, and his, approaching end, 
plying. Let us not admire n frivolous and ineffecud 


and l adores in the 


emplo 


* his death being —— that the people of Pu 


mentaries of his life, which Tae eden Cited 


able fin 


py, he ſhould die in the uud height of 


10 tejoin him and Metclla, in order to enjoy 
- tranquillity with them. Sylla was far from thinkin 
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ht to 
himſelf ſome employment. Poor {ource! 0 
2 only one that human wiſdom was capable of 10 


cour againſt un avenging God. Onl * 

"Fords If conſolations to à Chriſtian, Abbe 1 
ſevereſt trials the hand of a Father, 
and who by.pattence turns the chaſtiſements he ſuffer 
into meritorious offerings, and ſuch as are capable & 
diſarming the wrath of him who chaſtiſes. Sa even 
d himſelf in public affairs: and ten days be 


„ R 
_ x 


| zuoli in his neighbourhood were at variatice'ambngf 
themſelves, he drew. them u BY body of laws for thei 
better regulation. He wor upon the Com 


after Plutarch: and he even added things to it bit 
ty days before his death; fo that through a remark 
gularity, he not only foreſaw his end, but hal 
even pe it in ſome meaſure. For having all li 
lifetime confided in Aſtrologers and dreams, he retain 
ed that wgaknefs till the approach of death.” He at 
cordingly finiſhed his, Memoirs by ſaying, the Chal 
dæans had foretold him, that after yg lived hap 


and proſperity. He added, thar the. preceding nigh 
he had ſeen a child of his by Metella in a dream, that 
had died à little before its mother; and that this chil 
had exhorted him to baniſh all anxiety, and preps 


jt puniſhment reſerved for him by * Divin 
uſtice. | 
The day after this 3 he made his vill. in which 
he remembered all his friends by ſome legacies, er 
cept Pompey, whom he did not nominate among 
his ſon's guardians, that he left almoſt in the cradl 
The glory of that young Captain ſeems to have excitt 
ſome jealouſy in Sylla, and induced a coldneſs in 
ſpect to him. On the contrary, he expres 5 
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affection for Lucullus z to whom he inſeribed- his A. R. 6 
Commentaries, and made him guardian to his fon. 3. 
And this was the commencement 7 pique between 
Lucullus and Pompey, tlie effects of which were car _ a 
ned to m é r ·—. . · T 
The day before he died, he was informed that Flat. in 
Granius, the Magiſtrate of Puzzuoliz and debtor to the . 
Community of that city, deferred payment, expect- . 
ing his death td refuſe it openly, and defraud his 
fellow- citizens. Sylla in his laſt moments reſumed © 
his natural character: ſo little do men change. Vio 
nt and bloody, he cauſed Granius to be brought to 
his chamber, and ordered his ſlaves to ſtrangle him. 
The anger and agitation he was in, made an abſceſs 
burt; and he voided a great quantity of blood and 
matter. His ſtrength failed him; he paſſed the 
night very ill, and died the next day at ſixty years 
of age. 1 2.1 eee eee 
Sich was the death of che fortunate Sylla. He“ 
z the only one of all mankind, as Pliny obſerves, or at 
aſt the firſt, who preſumed to aſſume that ſirname, 
þ little ſuiting human nature. And upon what pre- 
tenſions did he claim it ? For having ſned the blood 
of his fellow- citizens; for having twice taken his 
country by force of arms; fot having been capable of 
proſcriving ſo many . thouſand Romans. O miſtaken 
ood fortune]! But had not the manner of his death 
bmething more dreadful in it, than the fate of thoſe 
had proſcribed? What good fortune was that of a 
lan, whoſe intrails corrupt and devour. themſelves; 
nd perpetually breed thouſands of executioners for 
icir own deſtruction! He boaſted that he of all 
mankind had beſt rewarded his friends, and revenged 
lumſelf upon his enemies. But he experienced in this 


w 


4 ' | os. : | 
„Unus hominum ad hoc vi; Felicis ſibi cognomen aſſeruit L. 8 
yl, civili nempe ſanguine, & patriz oppugnatione adoptatym.—— 
para interpretatio. Age, non exitus itz ejus, ommum pro- 
tor um ab illo calamitate crudelior fuit, erodente ſe ipſb corpore 
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and arms glittering, with ſilver cloſed the Match. A A 614." 
prodigious number of trumpets ſounded mournful 5 
glapred has, y this 1 ceremony ; and thoſe - © 
acclamations not tumultuous, but 
made — larly. - The Senate led the way, and 
vas wllewed by the Knights, the army, and 
by the People; ide ware of whom was im- 


ESE © 


8 
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ted, BY wenſe. 

ther It was cultogiry or theſe ech to KY 

coo through the Forum; and there, the neareſt, relation, 

Ming aſcending the Tribunal of harangues, pronounced ' _- 

u 2 ſpeech in praiſe of the deceaſed and his anceſtors. + . 

hs Fauſtus, Sylla's ſon, being then an infant, the * © 

| not beſt Orator in Rome was choſen to perform that 

but- office. Appian makes no other mention of him, 

ne. After the funeral Oration, ſome * young and able- 

ae bodied Senators took up the bed of ſtate upon their & 
ſhoulders, and carried it to the field of Mars, where = 

mz the funeral pile was erected. The quantity of per- , 

mes conſumed on this occaſion is incredible. The 


3 E 


Ladies were at this expence, and 8 them- — 1 

elves upon equalling or even ſurpaiing the mag- 

nicence of all the reſt of the ceremonyin this re. 

ſpect, For beſides two hundred and ten litters filled 

vith perfumes of every kind, a ſtatue. of Sylla of a 

moderate ſize, and that of a Litor placed before him, 

were made with the moſt precious incehſe and cinna- 

mon. The Knights and principal Officers of the 2 

troops ſet fire to the funeral pile. | 
Sylla had ordered, that his body ſhoyld be burnr, 

contrary to the cuſtom of his houſe. For down to 

kim all the Cornelii Patricians had been buried in 

tie ground. But as through a meanneſs of revenge, * 

he had quid —_—_— of Marius to be dug up, 


«-* 


0 Lam 3 that Appian has transferred to Sylla what he faw 
one in his time in per to the Emperors. It ſeems hardly proba- 
ble to me, that the Senators, in the time of the Commonwealth, 


kould deſcend fo low as to carry a corpſe upon their ſhoulders. 
"bf + | , he 
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\ M52 
KN. k. 674. he apprehended the ſame treatment of his dn. 
V reſolved that nothing ſhould remain of him but aft 
= Elis tomb was ſtill to be ſeen in theGield of Mars 1 
Plutarch's time; and there was an epitaph Won 
MP ſaid to be compoſed by himſelf, the ſenſe) of whit 
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"8 | was, What we have ſaid above, * that he had fore 
| ed both friends and enenjee? the one in N 
Wu ſche ocker in the ill, he had done chem - 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 
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THE : THIRTY- FOURTH. | 
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HI — * contains the wars of Le pidus, 

W Sertorius, Spartacus, and ſeveral 'de- 
tached Facts; amongſt. which will be 
found ſome accounts of Cicero and Cæſar: the 


whole contained within the ſpace of ſeyen 
years, from the year 674 to the you's 681, in- 
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SECT. 19 * 


Oe example fatal ie Arg. 
Character . s Lepidus undertakes. 
to raiſe the or rafag Harty : idea of his character and 
Lepidus to the People. Reflexi- 
' 2 bis ſcheme,  Catulus and all 6 FJ of 
1 Lepidus aſſembies trogps, and puts 
e their 1 ts Accommodation, concluded with 
lim. He returns 4 ſecond" time troops againſt 


Pbilippas again 
Lepidus battle, and gain 2 victery. 


hers for of Cow. 


tiled Ceſar, m be flain. PAS; 2 7 
lime, goes to Sardinia, and dies.”  Mederdtion of the 


Pompey is ſent into Spain againſt Ser- 
torius. : 


— 


3 
| CO N T. N T S. 11 
torius. Hiſtory of the war with Sertorius traced frog 
its origin. Sertorius fers out from Italy, and gos j 

- Spain, He Arengibent himſelf nd pargi 
gains the affettion of the People. Annius, "ſeat " 
Hlla, drives him out of Spain, and obliges him to key 
the ſea. Sertorius conceides thoughts of retiring to th 
 Fortunate Hands. He goes to Africa. te is invite 
 \&y the Lutanians to put himſelf at their head. Grey 
. qualities of Sertorius. Idea of his exploits in Spain 
Metellus Pius, ſent againſt him, experiences great" di 
culties.  Hewndertakes a fiege, which Sertorius alliga 
Fim io raiſe. Great ſutceſſes of Sertorius,/ His addr 
in commanding the Barbarians. Hit of - Serteriu, 
He diſciplines, and gives laws to the Spaniards. I 
Jakes care of the education of the thildren, of the pris 
cdipal families. Incredible attachment of the Spaniards 
10 bim. © He reſerves all the rights of Sovereignty bt 
' the Romans. His love for his country; and fer bi 
- mother. The troops of Perperna force their leader it 
Join Sertorius. He corretis the blind i of the 
Barbarians. by @. comical, but inſtructius, Show. tt 
ſubdues the'Characitanians by an ingenious firatagtt 
Pompey arrives in Spain. He is baffled before the dy 
of Laurena. Action of juſtice of Sertorius, Wille 
quarters. The — the field. Metellus gain 
_ 8 predt battle over Hirtulejus. Bali f Sucrond & 
Iten Sertorius and Pampey. Saying of Sertorius up 
Mſetellus and Pompey. © Sertorius's hind loft and found 
ein. Good intelligence beleuten Mereilus hd Pump) 
Generel action between . Sertorius on ons fide," and M. 
_ * Fells am Pompey on the other, Sertoriug, diſmiſſes d 
troops, who,re-afſemble ſoon after. Immaderate;jo) f 
Meiullus on the occaſion of his pretended victim ob 
FSierlorius. Pomp and luxury of the. feaſts gives bis 
le ſtis a price upon the head of Serterius. Mw 
a2 Pompeyibarraſſed and fatigued by. Sertorius, Te!" i... 
uns very remote quarters. © Mithridates ſends an Er .;. 
baſſh to Semorius, to aſt bis alliance. Hatghty W ct 
ſer of Sertorius. Surprize of Mithridaten TO a 4 


* * Hiance is concluded. Threatning. letter of Pampa. ht him 
ka | 
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Senate, who ſends him moneys Perperna ls againſt 
8 
Cruelty of - Sertorins in roprct to the 1 —.— be 
cauſed to be brought. up at Ofca. Reflexion of Pla- 
tarch on that bead. racy of Per pern «ag 

the life of Sertarius.' Perperm becomes bead of the 
He is defeated by Prong ompey, who cau kim to be 
tilled eoithout voluchſafing to ſee him, and all Ser- 
tirius's papers. Peace reſtored in n. 7 wad ond... 
triumphs of * viaers. - 
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The Hiſtory of the Conſulſhip of Lepidus, and of 
the following years, was not only included in the * 
york of Livy, but had been treated, by Salluſt. If 

the writings, of eithet che one or the other of dale 
great Hiſtorians had come down entire to us, we ſhould 
not have ſo much cauſe to complain. But they haye 
been loſt; and I muſt gers on, wich the aſſiſtance of 
Freinſhemius, to collect detached fragments of facts, 
#here I find them ſcattered, in * aan 


good an whole as I can. 
Sylla was dead: but 1 Sete ert 294 


2 in man ee r 22g ta. the liberty of 
ome. - 

In the firſt place} he had 1 the N 1 
to attach the troops to their perſons, and to make 
them ſubſervient to the ambition of their Chief, even 
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lens none! t the Giger, he 5 Hem fo for 


nt ever, as a 

Lan rom that — there was not 27 
* did not wait an _becaſionſſirhar' 
* tes of his fellow - citizens into his h 


A. R. 
Ant. 


wa, 


2 "And hſtly, the Pictatorſbip, peaceably held W p 


a im above two years, and of which he divelted mn”, 
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N his own. choice, was an object which 
eould: we to inflame the cupidity of every ambi. 
Ttious perſon that ſhould: be in a condition to pretem 
9x © 45 The Prejudice, that the Romans were incapz. 
4 le oft being enſlaved, Wäg it an end. The plan fo 
d, ſobjecking chem was entirely laid down; andthe que 
| tion on as, to follow it. Accordingly: Fompey ls 
3 dense his life wilt chat view. He miſſed his ain; 
but Scar ſucceeded? 
| When by => th Pope b Sy fla and Cx, 
. it is with a, diffete 
ſerved by Veligius. 


ence, that has been ec ee ob 
| He“ was greedy. of power, 
3 but would not oforp it; his deſire was, that it ſhould 
„be conferred wolunranily, upon him. For this reaſa 

be ſhewed himſklf an equally great General in wa, 
and mockerate citizen in the 2 government d 
die Commonwealth, - gecept when he a apprehended 
-_ © - * having ehe in every other reſpect his conduct 
. _ was entirely au blen He was à firm friend, and by 
» _ "no means an implacable enemy; faithful and Yincer 
=, in reconcilig tion, and very eaſy in accepting ſatisfac- 
. "ou 90e ene in the uſe of his power; in 
4. almoſt” exempt from vices, except it, wen 
wa " of Ky reateR, not to be able to ſuffer, in g free 
r £5 vo Rs of which all the ci 
ns were equal by conſtitution, that any one of 

. * ſhould be his equal in dignity.” This idea al 

1 6 wk character and conduct will be uſeful in the 
I For he is flow going to act the principal part 
in e Cotitoaveatth; till Cæſar firſt ſhares his rr 
with kim, and afterwards ſubverts it. Ihe Conſul 
6 4 Lee e q phiogier A to raiſe the con parts 
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ws) potente 2 ue bonoris causa — n 
. n ut ab eo — hot gen ifmus ; dux bello penitiſfimus, ciris 
+. Þ ** * 2 5 ubi etur — 3 daberet parem, modeſtiſſimns; 
7 | hm roſe exorabilts, in reconcilianda gratia $06 
* accipienda, ſatis Ione * potentia ſua nunquam 
g inipotgntiam penè omnium e expers, 1 

9 — 4.,euÞ inter Maxima, in ebieste libera dominaque gentinm, in- 
n Aignari, quum omnes cives * n quem | equalem 
dignitate ne VELL, I, YT) 
gu 
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5 we Pompey occaſion to continue acquiring glory by 94 67S 
hich * and to augment his credit. 3 . 1 7 
e That Conſul was far from being capableptexccuting ** 


ſo great a deſign. as that which he had formed. He 
was a man of neither qaorals: not taleats, and who - 
reſembled thoſe; whoſe place he , alpired;at; ne isn 
ambition. Some years before, he had governed Aba, 
Sicily as Prætor, and had Nl extortions, Fedi . 
that had drawn upon him criminal proſecutions, when 

he returned to Rome. But he had found out the ſes + 


cet to bring the People into his ap rs eee qo 
00-B cuſcrs ſceing him favoured by he mulzitude did not 
1 dare to purſue the charge theꝶ had brought againſt 
0 


bim. During Sylla's Dictatorſhip, Lepidus, who 
vas for .— conſidered afterwards as the anger of 
the proſcribed, made no ſeryple to improve the oc- + 
caſion for inriching himſelf, and fattened wirh the 
blood of che unfortunate. He ons tig fact him» 


volt U (:1f in the ſpeech we have of his àmongft the 

LOB ncnts of Salluſt; and he only endeavours to excuſe 
de bimſelf under the frivolous pretext of having been 
ar forced to it for fear of drawing upon himſelf the in- 


dignation of the victor. The plunder: of Siofly; and 
the ſpoils of the proſcribed, efabled him to purchaſe 
the Conſulſhip; and as ſoon as he ſaw: himſelf in of- 
ie, even in the life-time of Sylla, he began to embroil 
ids. -...  #*#: bo 5 TY 

The accounts we have being very defeQtive- in re- 
ſpect to the facts I am to ſpeak of in this place, I 
cannot do better, to give an idea of Leꝑiduss project, 
than to extract the principal paſſages of ghe ſpeech I 
have juſt mentioned. It is an harangue to the Peo- 
ple, in which, without diſcovering hitmfelf entirely, 
be however ſufficiently gives us to underſtand what his 
views are. 8 

He ſuppoſes every where in it Sylla to be maſter of 
tne Commonwealth, becauſe in reality, though he 
had abdicated the Dictatorſhip, it was his party that 
ruled. After having began by inveighing againſt his 
perſon, and the tyranny under which he made the 

8 Com- 
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' ®MILIUS;\LUTATIUS, Coiifuls. 


Commonwealth groan; he attacks his adherents. « j 
cannot be ſufficiently ſurprized, faid he, when I ſec 


Sylla's partizans, perſons of the greateſt names, and 
to whom their anceſtors left the moſt glorious exam 
ples, make themſelves the flaves of a tyrant, to pur. 


chaſe at that price, the power of tyrannizing ove 


you. They chuſe to be doubly unjuſt, to you and 
to themſelves, rather that to live as citizens of a free 
State. This worthy poſterity of the Brutuſſes, the 
#milii and Lutatii, ſeem born to deprive this Eq 
pire of all, that the virtue of their anceſtors has ac: 
uired it. For what defended it againſt the arms of 
— Hannibal, Philip, and Antiochus, but the 
liberty of our country, and the tranquillity iti which 
every one ſecurely poſſeffed the inheritance of his an- 
ceſtors, and knew no other maſters than the lays? 
Now this is exactly what this cruel tyrant keeps in his 
hands, as ſpoils taken from a foreign enemy. His 
thirſt of blood and ſlaughter was hot fatiated with the 
deſtruction of ſo many illuſtrious citizens as have pe 
riſhed in battles : Profperity, which mollifies others, 
and makes pity ſucceed anger, has only made him 
more cruel and inhuman.” . | 
From ſo vehement an invective he deduces a con 
clufion, that naturally follows, and exhorts the Peo- 
ple to rife up againſt fuch a tyranny, and ſhake of 
ſo odious an yoke. And after having deſcribed in 
the ſtrongeſt terms the ſlavery, to which they wer 
now reduced, the whole People deprived of their 
moſt legal: rights, particulars robbed of their lands 


Satellites quidem ejus (Syllz) homines maxumi nominis, non 
minus optumis majorum exemplis, nequeo ſatis mirari, dominationis 
in vos ſervitium ſuum mercedem dant: & utrumque per injuriam mz 
lunt, quam optumo jure liberi agere: præclara Brutorum, atque 
Emiliorum, & Lutatiorum proles, geniti ad ea quæ majores vartute 
peperere ſubvertunda. Nam quid a Pyrrho, Annibale, hilipgoget 
& Antiocho defenſum eſt aliud, quam libertas & ſua cuique ſedes 
neu cui, niſi legibus, pareremus ? quæ cuncta ſzvus iſte Romulus 
gas ab externis rapta, tenet ; non tot exercituum clade, neque Com 
ulis, & aliorum principum, quos fortuna belli conſumpferat, ſatiatus: 
ſed tum crudelior, quum pleroſque ſecundæ res in miferationem et 
ira vertunt. SAL L. Hiſt, I. L. 


* 


6 
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EMIL TUS, LUTATIUS, Confuls“ 
nd eftates, the laws, ] | 
the fate of Kings, all in the power of a ſingle perfon, 
e adds: Does ® there remain any other choice for 
men of courage to make, than of delivering them- 
elres from injuſtice, or to die with courage; as af- 
er all death is an inevitable law, from which neither 
malls nor armigd guards can defend any one, and it is 
abject cowardice ro wait for the laſt extremities, with- 
out daring any thing in defence of onefelf againft 
them.“ . _— . ; 1.74 

It is eaſy to conceive, that Sylla could not but treat 
man, capable of ſuch language, as a fedittous per- 
on, Lepidus to obviate that reproach artfully em- 
boys all that was odious in the conduct of his adver- 
ry « I am Ja feditious perſon, ſays he, if Sylla's 
opinion is to be taken, becauſe I complain of the re- 
wards obtained by ſedition and civil wars; and becaufe 
claim the rights of a free and real peace, I am to 
de conſidered as defirous to renew the war. Undoubt- 
edly you will nor be able to fubſift, and poſſeſs the 
empire in ſafety and tranquillity, if the laft and loweſt 
of mankind, if wretched freedmen do not peaceably 
enjoy the fortunes of others, and ſquander that pro- 
fuſely, which coſt the right owners fo much labour 
and ſweat to obtain; if you do not approve the mur- 
ters of ſo many innocents, profcribed on account of 
thef riches, the horrible puniſhments inflicted upon 
the moſt illuſtrious perſons, the defolation of the city, 
made a deſert by bamſhments and ſlaughters, the 
poſſeſſions of the uffortunate citizens fold, or given 


* Eft ne viris reliqui aliud quàm folvere injuriam, aut mort per 
wtutem ? quoniam quidem unum omnibus finem natura vel ferro 
eptis ſtatuit; neque quiſquam extremam neceſſitatem nihil auſus, 
ail muliebri ingenio, exſpectat. 

+ Verim ego ſeditioſus, ut Snlla ait, quia przmia turbarum queror, 

bellum cuplens, quia jura pacis repeto. Scilicet quia non aliter 
alvi ſatiſque tuti in imperio eritis, niſi Vettius Picens, ſcriba Corne- 
us, aliena bene parata prodegerint, niſi approbaveritis omnes pro- 
ſeriptiones innoxiorum ob divitias, cruciatus virorum illuſtrium, vaſ- 
tatam urbem fugi & cædibus, bona civium miſerorum, quaſi Cimbrt- 
cn prædam, venum aut dono data. 8 
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 EMILIUS, LUTATIUS, Con, 
away ſtill more unworthily, as if they were ſpoil. 


from Cimbri.” - i," ee 
hs 2 1 N Romans to take arm 
againſt the ſway ylla, repreſented his 
weak: he inſiſted upon hi Reap a e 
ber of malecontents by unworthy preference h; 


* 


had given to low wretches, ſtill more,contempibl 
for their manners than the baſeneſs of their orig 


He pretended, that he was ſupported only by a {mal 
number of partiſans, black with crimes ; and tha 


the troops themſelves who had ſerved -under him 
would not fail to eſpouſe the ſide of liberty. NM 
®* greateſt confidence, ſays he, is in a victorious arny, 


who by ſo many perils and wounds have acquired ng. 


thing but to give themſelves a Tyrant. Unleſs we 
imagine their deſign was to ſubvert the Tribunitia 
power, which their anceſtors had eſtabliſhed by arms; 


or that they intended to deprive themſelves of Fi „ 


tection of the Laws, and the authority of the Judics 
ture. They would undoubtedly be finely rewardel 
by thoſe marſhes, and thoſe uncultivated foreſts, to 
which they are baniſhed : inſomuch that hatred and 
infamy are for them, and rewards for a ſmall numbe 
of vile flatterers. Wherefore then, adds hey doe 
Sylla ſeem ſo well guarded, and with ſuch great pomp! 
It is becauſe proſperity wonderfully covers 'vices and 
weak ſides. But on the firſt diſgrace you will ons 
fall into as great contempt, as he is now fol 


dable.” 


Nothing was wanting to ſo warm and vehement at 
exhortation, except Lepidus's offering himſelf as Lew 
der. He did fo, and concluded his diſcourſe thus 


* Maxumam mihi fiduciam parit victor exercitus, cui per tot vu 
nera & labores nihil præter tyrannum quæſitum eſt. Nifi forte Int. 
buniciam poteſtatem everſum profe&i ſunt, per arma conditam i 
majoribus ſuis; utique jura & judicia fibimet extorquerent : egregli 
ſcilicet mercede, quum relegar in paludes & fylvas, contumeliam . 
que invidiam ſuam, præmia penes paucos intelligerent. Quam ig 
tur tanto agmine atque animis incidit? Quia ſecundæ res mire funt 
vitii obtentus: quibus labefactatis, quam formidatus antea eſt, tan 
ecatemnetur. , 

+ Mili quanquam per hoc ſummum imperium ſatis quæſitum erat 


« I could 


by 
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] could content myſelf with this ſupreme magi- A. R. 624. 
« ſtracy, to-which you have raiſed me A ſultrages. Ar, 6 
This ſuſſiced for ſuſtaining the glo of 1 m anceſ- . 


« tors, to HT. eee eyen for m ſecurity. 
nun WF But J did not belie J ought ſolely to regard 
ce H my own 4 and I preferred ary attended 
bei vith dangers to à ſafe and quiet ſlavery. If therefore 
rien vou approve. my ſentiments, come, Romans, and 
nal} with the aid of the Gods, follow the Conſul M. 

thai E who is ready to put himſelf at your head, 
kim the re-· eſtabliſmment e liderty | 
E We ſee hy this N deſign of. Looks | 
um i deſtroy all that Sy ; toform a Tuged 
d no. himſelf, by raiſi 9 of the People 
s ready through eir. miſcry to hearken to thoſe, 


ho promiſe them a change; g give thoſe hopes of 
ing re-eſtabliſhed in their 2 4 who had . de- 
| — of them; and to recal all that remained of the 


A oſcribed. All this had che colour of juſtice. But 
del endes that the intentions of Lepidus were not what 
s, u pretended, and that he laboured only for himſelf, 


keigning a great zeal for the publick, there are oc- 
ons, in which too ſtrict an obſervance of juſtice 
ecames-itſelf unjuſt, and in which. there is a neceſſity, 

particulars . lake, in order that the State itſelf 
4 lobſiſt. Sylla had inſolently abuſed his victory. 
But — by ſupporting his inſtitutions, the Com- 
waxcalth might em ſome tranquillity. To cancel 
nem, was to \PIGDgE | it again into all the horrors, from 
lich it had ſcarte emerged. Florus compares it to a 
& perſon, * that has occaſion for reſt; and to a 
Punded one, for whom there was reaſon to fear tak- 
4 the dreſſings, even mb delign e the 


Mii majorum dignitati, atque etiam cada tamen mon fait con- 
um privatas opes facerg: potiotque iſa eſt periculola hbentas qui 
fo fervitio, e fi probatis, adeſte, Quirites, & bene juvantibus 
us, M. Ewilium conſulem ducem & auctorem ſequimini ad reci- 
mdam libertatem. 
kxpediebat quaſi _ fauciz que Reipublicæ requieſcere- r 
23 


umque ne vulnera curatione ipfa ———— FLos.I 


Vol. VII. M Accord- 


Us, LOTATIUS; Conf. 


162 
AK 674. Accordin ly all the perſons of worth, with" Catalan 
i.“ at their head; oppoſed the deſigns of Lepidus 2 ff 


Sall. nit.” The deſign 401 fie 12 dd bo gw t confequend 


OE 
Civ. I. I. 
Flor. II. But they”: were ſcarce ſolemnized, before” divily 


23. 


Now ty two years in Volaterra. He drew 'ropether"all 


* 


as they bedatne evident. But, as it happens cot 
monly enough, they ated at firſt with indolence, a 


gree of vigour, they gave him time by their inaftvi 
0 augment Hts force, and ro make” * formi 
In 999 


head. 


was of opinion, that he ſhould be driven to extremits 
But the majority of the Senate were inclined ti Li 
The affair was turned into ation: Heputies 
ſent to Lepidus, and 9 f 
_cluded, the principal conditions of Which were, om 
the two Conſuls ſhould take an oath Hot to empf. 
arms againſt each other; and that Lepidus ould is 
the government of Gallia Narbonenfis, with the f 
: mand of an army. Thus as his rapine * had 
him the Conſulſhip, the ſedition he had exci 


highly capable of inducing him to amine practia 


| adeptus elt. en Hitt, 4 in 2 Phil. 


inſtead'of checking the vit in its birth by forne & 


able. 


during Sils life. He alſo bear 880 ineffeftualj 
as we 1 5 faid, to prevent and diſturb his obſequi 


enly broke out between” him and Catulus. 4 
be pee pamed the popttace'by la eſſes. He raik 


Hetruria, where the CeO 'of © 
preſerved and defended: themſelves vi — ov denn 


proſcribed, Who had eſcaped death. "HW When hi 
aſian were ſufficiently” numerous to form an arm 
RE > took off the maſk,” aft Ver 18 put himſelf arthe 


#44 © \——_ p +4 AF, 


His forces were not yet conſiderable: and Catul 


ation” Was cone cca 


rewarded with the government of a Province. The 
were great encouragements for a factious man, 4 


in which he had been ſo ſucceſsful. 
par 
* apti 
* Ex rapinis —— ob Geditionem provinciam wet? ugitat 


Acc 
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Accordingly when Lepidus went to take upon him A. R. 674, 
the . of 8 which he 5 carry * 
with him into his Province, he did not make haſte to 
return to Rome, though it was his function to hold 
the aſſemblies for the election of the Conſuls. He was 
for letting the year of his Conſulſhip elapſe ; conceiv- 
ing, that his oath obliged him only during the time 
he was in office, and that as ſoon as that expired, he 

uld be at an Har uſe the forces againſt his adver- 
aries, which they had the imprudence to put into his 
nds. Accordingly the year expired without the 
lection of Conſuls: it was neceflary to nominate In- 
zes ſucceſſively to govern the Commonwealth: 
nd Lepidus, having left in Gallia Ciſalpina a body 
ff. troops under M. Brutus, to keep that country in 
bis intereſts, advanced towards Rome with the great- 
part of his forces, demanding a ſecond Conſulſhip. 


INTERREGNUM. 


E have amongſt the fragments of Salluſt the x R. 64. 
harangue } E: on this ſubject in the Senate Ant. fog 
by the orator Philip, of whom I have already had 
ccaſion to ſpeak ſeveral times: and it is principally 

Im the lights I could extract from that diſcourſe, 

t have diſpoſed" the facts I have juſt related. 

Philippus firſt reproaches the Senators in it with 
indolence of the conduct they obſerved in reſpect 

ba ſeditious man, of which he had taken the advan- 

ge for making himſelf formidable. When in- 

ſead of acting with conſtancy, ſaid he, to ſuppreſs a 


At tum erat Lepidus latro cum calonibus & paucis ſicariis, quo- 

u nemo non diurna mercede vitam mutuaverit. Nunc eſt Procon- 
cum imperio, non empto, ſed dato à vobis, cum legatis adhuc 
"* parentibus : & ad eum concurrere homines omnium ordinum 
muptiſſumi, flagrantes inopii & cupidinibus, ſcelerum conſcientia 
Pati, quibus quies in ſeditionibus, in pace turbæ fant. Hi tu- 
utum ex tuntulty, bellum ex bello ſerunt, Saturnini olim, poſt 
Wicit, dein Marii Damaſippique, nunc Lepidi ſatellites. 


M 2 ; faction, 


' 


164 INTERR E GN U M. 
R. R. 658. faction, then orfly in its birth, you entered Toto x 

Ant. treaty with Lepſdus, he was only a chief, app 
by a few rabble, and a ſmall number of Cut three 
every one of whom was ready to riſque his blbod al 
life for bread. He is tow a Proconful, inveſted 
3 a command he has not bought, but received from Ye 
[ attended by Leber RAIN, who obey ich 
_F their lawful Commander. And from all parts ke 
drawn together around him all that is corrupt! 
the different orders of the ſtate, then whoſe indien 
and vices make capable of daring any thing, we 
fantly tormented with the remembrance of their g 
crimes ; who know no repole but in ſeditions, andy 
whom peace is a violent ſituation. Thefe are the mu 
who make inſurrection ſucceed to inſurrection, add 
Vl war to civil war; adherents formerly to Sarvitnil 
then to Sulpicius, afterwards to Marius and Datnal 
pus, and laſtly to Lepidus.“ . 
We now come to the picture, that Philip gives 
Loepidus and his conduct. The invective is of 
moſt vehement kind. Are you * moved, ſaid he 
the Senators, with the propoſals made you by Ly 
dus? He requires, that what appertains to evay 
ſhould be reſtofed, and is rich only by the foftuket 
others: he is for having the laws founded uponll 
right of wat aboliſhed, and he reduces us to thatbyt 
force of arms: he demands, for the ſake of PRs 

concord, that the Tribunitian power ſhould be 

eſtabliſhed, from whence all our civil diffenſions hu 

—_ =: | | 
Then addreſſing himſelf to him, as if pie 
O thou, cried he, f the moſt vile and moſt in 


An Lepidi mandata animos movent ? qui placere ait ſua q 
reddi, & aliena tenet; belli jura reſcind, quum ip fe armis cogi 
concordiee gratià plebei Tribuniciam poteſtatem j, ex qu 
difcordie accenſe. | | 
+ Peſſume omnium atque im udentiſſume, tibine egeſtas cn 
luctus curz ſunt, cui _nilyl eft domi, niſi armis partum, aut Þd 
juriam ? Alterum C6nſulatum petis, quaſi primum reddidens:\ 
= concoi diam quæris, quo parta diſturbatur: noftri proditor, i 


INTERREGN UM. 


moved by the indigence and tears of the citizens, 
whilſt you poſſeſs nothing that you have not acquired 
by arms or injuſtice? You aſk. a ſecond Conſylſhip, 
if you had reſigned the firſt to the Commonweal 

You deſire to re-inftate union and concord by war; 


the party of the Great, which you aught ta defend, 
perfidious even to thoſe intereſts you pretend to ſy 
port, an enemy to all perſons of worth, you know in 
conſequence neither to reſpect the Gods nor men, 
whom you have made equally your adverſaries by your 
perfidies and perjury. . As this is thy pernicious 
character, 89, rliſt in thy enterprize, and continue 
In arms, in 1 of giving us perpetual diſquiets, by 
&ferring ſeditions to another time, from which thy. 
turbulent ſpirit does not N thee to abſtain. The 
provinces, the laws, the Houſhold Gods of our Coun- 
ry, rails their voices againſt thee, and cannot ſuffer 
thee in the number of our fellow-citizens. Continue 
what you have began, in order that you may ſoon ex- 
perience the juſt puniſhment you deſerve.” _ 
Philippus was therefore againſt any accommodation 
with Lepidus, and he concluded in the following 
manner: „ Ag ® Lepidus is advancing with an army 
ainſt the city, 7 has aſſociated himſelf with the 
me enemies of the publick, in contempt of the au- 
womy of this Aſſembly, I am of opinion, tliat Ap. 
audius, now Interrex, with Q. Catulus the Proconſul, 
and the reſt, who are in command, ſhouid defend the 
Cty, and take care that the Commonwealth ſuffers no 


Mury.“ 

lidus, hoſtis omnium bonorum, ut te neque hominum, Roque deorum 
putet, quos perfidiz art parjurio vialaſti! Qui quando talis £3, ma- 
en in ſententia, & retineas arma, te hortor ; neu prolatandis ſedi- 
Mibus, inquies ipſe, nos in ſallicitudine retineas, Neque te pro- 
nz, neque leges, neque di {gan civem patiuntur. Perge qua 
cepiſt, ut quam maturrume merits invenias. ; 
Gare ita cenſeo, quoniam Lepidus exercitum cum peſſumis 
c hoſtibu⸗ reipublice, contra hujus ordinis auctoritatem, ad urbem 
cit, ut Ap. Claudius Interrex, cum Q. Catulo Proconſule, & cete» 
* quldus imperium eſt, urbi præſidio ſint, operamque dent ne quid 
deſpublica detrimenti capiat. * | 

M 3 "ad 
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who are the only diſturber of it in peace. Traitor to 


165 
dent of mankind, will you perſuade us that you are A.B. 


* 


165 


A.R.675. The opinion of Philippus was followed, and th 
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.  Eic, de Of- cimus Brutus, and Mamercus Emilius. The lat 
fic, II. 58. 


JUNIUS, ZMILIUS, Conſuls. 


Senate paſſed a decree againſt Lepidus, which in the 
form we have juſt mentioned, gave an almoſt unlimit. 
ted power to thoſe, who were appointed to oppoſe his 
ehterprizes. Catulus accordingly prepared forcoming 
to 4 battle. And as he excelled more in civil virtues, 
than in military knowledge, Pompey was aflociated 
with him, who had contributed to raiſe Lepidus to! 
the Conſulſhip, but did not heſitate to prefer the con 
tinuance of the publick tranquillity to his particular 
engagements, The battle was fought under the walk 
of Rome, near the bridge Mulvius. The victory wa 
not long in ſuſpence : and Lepidus having been defeat 
ed without much reſiſtance, retired into Kier He 
was immediately declared an enemy to his country, and 
Carulus ſent in purſuit of him, whilſt Pompey went 
into wart wh Gaul, which, as I have ſaid, Brutus hell 
for Lepidus. | e 

It is probable, that Rome took the advantage d 
the firſt moment's tranquillity to proceed to the eleon 
of Conſuls. The choice of the People fell upon De- 


was very rich; but he was afraid of expence, and u 
ſpare himſelf that of the games, which was in redlit 
enormous, he had declined the office of Edile. The 
People remembered. it, when he ſtood for the Conſul 
ſhip, and refuſed him the firſt time. Mamercus did 
not ſucceed even this year without conſiderable dift- 
culty. 2 ä 


D. Junrvs BWUrus. 
Mauzzcus Eullius Lzpipus Livianus. 


Pompey found no difficulty in making Gallia Cilah 
pina return to its duty. He was only ſtopped a conſ. 
derable time before Modena, in which Brutus had 
ſhut himſelf up. At laſt the affair terminated to tit 
ſatisfaction of Pompey ; and Brutus ſurrendered him. 
ſelf to him, either voluntarily, or compelled by tie 
deſertions of his troops. The victor's conduct in it: 


ſpect 
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) to his priſoner, did him no honour. ... For after A. R. 675, 
the i ſent him to Reggio with a guard, the next. Ang. Ef 
be diſpatched Geminius zo kill bim, Aud what 


nders this action ſtill the more inexcuſable, was, he 
d at firſt wrote to the Senate, that Brutus had ſur- 


ning odered himſelf freely and of his own accord. But 
due ter he had cauſed him to be killed, he changed his 
1 tie, and in a ſecond letter much calumniated his me- 


nory. This is a blot in Pompey's life: and the fa- Flut. in 


cor ous Brutus, who was the ſon of him I ſpeak of, Brut. 
cure not pardon Pompey his father's death, till he 

walk ought himſelf obliged to do ſo by views of the pub- 

2 ck good. e ee e ern 1 
15 In the mean time, Catulus kept Lepidus within ul. x,y. 


ery narrow bounds; and having driven him into a perant. 
ner near Coſa, a maritime city of Hetruria, ge 
duced him to come to a battle. The army of Le- 

idus ſeems to have been conſiderable both for number 

d valour, and that it would have been capable under 
nother leader to have found much employment for 

e contrary party. It fought on the preſent occaſion, 


* vigour, and even had ſome advantage. But 
* Pompey, who arrived from Ciſalpine Gaul, determi- 
nd 08! the victory in favour of Catulus. Lepidus had 
cn, 0 other reſource, than to ſave himſelf with the re- 
FL under of his troops in Sardinia, He ſucceeded no 


eter in that iſland ; and Valerius Triatius, who was. 
Fretor of it, reduced him to extremities by harraſſing 
in continually, and preventing him from SG any 
place, A domeſtick grief compleated his diſtreſs, plut. in 
ne was informed, that his wife Apuleja was falſe to Pomp. 
um. To revenge himſelf he was divorced from her. * 
But as he continued to love her, regret and grief 
ought an illneſs upon him, of which he died. Per- 

jerna drew together the wreck of the army, that was 

mthout a General; and having formed a body of 


dem, that was ſtill numerous, he went to Spain, 


® This city was ſituated near Porto Hercole. | 
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Der enn 
| 77. 
V victors contented themſelves with having wenn 


Suet. in 
Cæſ. 5. 


faction, of which he never loſt fight, his brother. . 


defpair of thoſe fugitives from making them pre 
him- 
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Thus ended the troubles excited by Lepidus. T 


bliſhed peace: an extraordinary example of moderation 
in a civil war. The Senate by a Deeree granted x 
amneſty to thoſe, who had been concerned in the hf 
troubles; and that Decree was ſupported by” anothe 
of the People, of which Cæfar was confidered almoſ 
as the author, Beſides the general intereſt of Marius 


law L. Cinna had been engaged in the party of Leyi 
dus, and by this decree he obtained liberty to return 
to Rome. The Senate had alſo its view in the lenity i 
obſerved on this occaſion, This was to prevent the 


the forces of Sertorlus, already too formidable 
ſelf. But mild policy is meritorious ; and it is but tod 
common for victors to perfuade themſelves; that cm 
elty is for their advantage. 880 oo 

Of all the branches of Marius's party, none retain 
ed, except that of which Sertorius was the chef in 
Spain, and againſt which Metellus Pius was a@ualh 
making war with little fucceſs. That General hadal 
the military abilities, that could be deſired :' but his} 
ſlowneſs evidently made him incapable of reducing © 
able and active an enemy as Sertorius. However, as hi 
birth, reputation, and the high eſteem of all men fe 
his virtue, would not admit the affront to be done him 
of re· calling him, the queſtion only was to give him 
a Collegue, who with a reinforcement of troops, mig 
alſo be of a character to ſupply what was wanting in 
Metellus on the fide of "x Pompey was ambit: 
ous of this employment; in 9 — inftead 
of diſmiſſing his troops, as Catulus ordered him, bt 


* Vidtores; quod non temere alias in civyibus bellis, pace cone 
fuerunt. FLOR. III. 23. 

+ Plutarch often aſcribes this ſlowneſs of Metellus to his age. But 
this General was then only . years old, as in the year 644, whes 


he ſerved under his father in Numidia, he was only twenty years ol, 
as has been ſaid in its place, ; | 


kept 
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kept them aſſembled under various pretents, at a fingll Ant 675, 
diſtance from Rome. He was indeed the only one at 53. 
that time, in whom the Senate could repoſe confidence : 
for ſo difficult and important a command. It was ac- 
cordingly reſolved at laſt, to order him to ſet out for 
Spain with the title of Proconſul. This did not paſs 
without difficulty : and * ſome Senators repreſented. 
that it was very ſtrange for a Roman Knight to be in- 
vefted with the rank and authority of a Proconſul, 
He muſt not be ſent,” ſaid 2 + meerly as 
« Proconſul, but as ſupplying the place of bath 
« Conſuls at once:“ a ſayuig no leſs honourable for 
Pompey, than injurious to the Conſuls actually in 
office. | | | 

But before we relate what Pompey did in this new 
command, it is neceſſary to reſume our account of the 
adyentures and exploits of Sertorius from the time of 
his departure from Italy. We fhall fee therein a man 
aways ſtruggling with advantage againſt had fortune 
implacable in 2 him, and worthy of being 
ranked in the number of the greateſt ornaments of 
Rome, though his ill fortune reduced him to became 
is enemy. ; fo: | c 

| have ſaid, that Sertorius, immediately after Sylla a 
had debauched the Conſul Scipio's army, deſpairi ; 
of the ſucceſs of a war, carried on by Generals, who 
capacity he well knew, had retired into Spain, which 
province had fallen to him by lot after his Pretor- 
hip. It was not without difficulty, that he entered 
. He found the paſſes of the Pyrenees occupied by 
barbarians, whom only money could render tractable. 
Thoſe who attended him thought it a diſgrace for a 
Proconſul of the Roman People to pay a kind of tri- 
bute or toll for paſſage to wretched Mountaineers +. 


—_ my 2 ———ů— —ͤ—ę— 


4 Vom eſſet nonnema in Senat qui diceret, te non debere mitii 
; hominem privatum pro Oonſule. IL. . dixiſſe dicitur, 
non ſe um ſui ſententii pro Conſule, fed pro Conſulibus mirtere. 
Oe. pro Lege Man. ms. 6+. | 
— Robbers, that infeft the Pyrenenn mountains, are now called 

. ' ; 
But 


A. R. 675. But Sertorius, than whom no man knew better to 
A ſupport his rank when it was neceſſary, laughed on 
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this occaſion at that ill-timed haughtineſs, -and-ſaying, 
that he would buy time, which of all things is the 
moſt precious to thoſe who have great matters in view,” 
he gave the Barbarians money, paſſed the mountains 
and by his expedition faw himſelf maſter of Spain. 
As he determined to ſtrengthen, and to make him- 
ſelf a folid eſtabliſhment there, he ſpared no pains to 
conciliate the good-will of the natives of the country, 
The avidity and oppreſſions of the laſt Pretors had 
inſpired them with an averſion for the Roman govern- 
ment. Sertorius engaged the principal perſons and 
chiefs of different countries by the affability and kind. 
neſs of his behaviour, and the multitude by the re- 
duction of taxes. But what charmed the Spaniards 
in a particular degree, was his exempting them from 
| ering ſoldiers, obliging the troops under his com- 
mand to build themſelves barracks in the  neighbour- 
hood of the cities, and taking up his own quarters hilt 
in them himſelf. At the ſame-time he armed all the 
Romans he found in Spain of age to ſerve: he cauſed 
both machines of all kinds, and gallies of three benches 
of oars to be built; thus ſhewing himſelf no leſs tet 
ble in the preparations of war, than mild-and humane 

in civil government. | 4 
He had reaſon to uſe precaution, and to make great 
rations of war. For as ſoon as the party of Car- 
bo and Marius was deſtroyed, as he had rightly fore- 
ſeen, and Sylla had made himſelf maſter of the Com- 
monwealth, Annius was ſent from Rome to make 8 
war againſt him. He knew, that it was of the laſt ee, 
importance to ſhut up the paſſes of the Pyrenees, and 
he cauſed them to be ſeized by Livius Salinator, who 
had fix thouſand infantry under him. Annius in con. 

uence was ſtopt at the foot of the mountains, 

would have been extremely embarraſſed, had not tres. 
ſon come in to his aid. One Calpurnius Lanarws 41 

ſaſſinated Salinator; the troops having loſt their c 
diſbanded ; and Annius then paſſing the defiles, 


Ser- 
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en eld, to ſhut himſelf up in Carthagena, with three 3 
Ws ound men. He ftayed there only, till he had em- 
the WE ked his followers in ſhips he had cauſed to be 


hallt, and made off to ſea. He cruized ſome time upon 
he coaſts of Spain and Africa, and attempted to make 
teſcents in differed places, but always with bad ſuc- 
es. At length having added ſome ſmall ſhips of the 
lician Pirates to his fleet, he paſſed the Straits, and 
nded a little beyond the mouth of the Bætis, now 
led Guadalquivir. | | | 


urrived from the Atlantic or Fortunate Iſlands, gave 
him ſuch a deſcription of them as charmed him. They 
d him that their climate was mild; that ſeldom 
en gentle“ rains fell in them, but that the earth 
s refreſhed there by the ſea breezes, which diſ- 
perſed a grateful dew ; that the ſoil was ſo fertile, 
that it not only repaid the pains of cultivation with 
abundant uſury, but that it produced fruits of itſelf 


teſs ſufficed fo the nouriſhment of a t num 
Inhabitants : in,a. word, that it was there, according 


* the Elyſian fields celebrated by Homer were 
tuated, 5 | | | 

The deſcription given us by Horace of the ſame 
lands agrees perfectly with what we have juſt taken 
from Plutarch. f In this fortunate abode, ſays 


80 Plutarch * A himſelf. Our modern obſervers affirm; that 
never rains in thEflat country of the Canaries, See NIX UVINT ITT. 
Of the Exiſtence of God, 1. II. c. 4. 
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Petamus arva, divites & inſulas, 
Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et imputata floret aur vinea, | 
inat & nunquam fallentis termes oli va, 
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Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem. 

_ cava __ ex 2 Be mel altis. 
Levis crepante pha t pede. 

Ilie injuſſæ — . mulctra capellæ, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera: 
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that 


When he was in that place, ſome navigators newly 


yithout labour, which by their multitude and = 
der of 


o the general opinion of the Barbarians themſelves, 


zertorius, Who was not in a condition to keep the A R. 
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that, Poet, the earth without culture brings forth ich 
harveſts eyery year: the vine flouriſhes without pry. 
ning: the olive tree never deceives the hopes its firſ 
buds have given: and the figtree is perpetually adot 
ed with ripe fruits, whoſe purple charms the on 
Honey flows here from the hollow oak, and from the 
mountain tops fall rivulets of clear water in abyy. 
dance, that murmur as flow in caſcades. Th 


| goars and ewes come here of themſelves ta offer they 
ugs 


diſtended with milk. Bears neither growl aun 
the nightly folds, terrifying them with their cries, nar 
do vipers ſwell the earth with their neſts. When er 
ſhall inhabit this charming abode, adds he, we {hal 
find new wonders ta admire. We ſhall be ſurprized, 
that no wind brings thoſe violent rains, that break 
the rich ſoil ; and that exceſſive heats never burn 
the grain in the ear. The King of heaven is watchful 
over this favorite land to preſerve its mild and temp 
rate ſtate. The diſcaſes, that ſuddenly ſweep off whale 
flocks and herds, are unknown here: the cattle are ſafe 
from the malignant influences diffuſed elſewhere by 
burning ſtars. Jupiter has ſeparated theſe eountnes u 
be the aſylum of virtue,” | 2 
In this manner Horace ſpeaks, inviting the Ro: 
mans to retire to theſe happy regions, to avgid the 
horrors of civil wars. But what was only the play d 
fancy in the Poet, Sertorius had ſerious thoughts dt 
putting in execution. They painted theſe iſlands 
(which, by the conſent of almoſt all Geographers art 
no other than the Canaries, a country really agreeable 
and delicious, but much embelliſhed by the fiction 
of the ancient travellers and Poets) as an inchanung 


Nec veſpertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, 
Neque intumeſcit alta viperis humus. 
Pluraque felices mirabimur: ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Furus arva radat imbribus 5 
Pinguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis, 
Utrumque Rege temperante coehtum—— 
Nulla nocent pecori contagia : nulſius aſtri 
— 3 torret N potentia, | 
upiter illa piæ ſecrevit littora gent. | 
J P benti Hot, Fpod. 6. 


— J ; 4 0 abode. 
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juſtice and violence, and not ſoured by his mivfor. 2. 
tunes, 7 diſguſted with mankind, he conceivet{ the 
deſign of ging to theſe rich countries to pile Hs He 
in * ine 1 1 — from the ih War, 

and 5 horrors tyranny. He prepay, this to his 
followers. © Such morality did not ſuit Pirates: They 
quitted him, and went to Mauritania, where 

fund two parties at war with each other, they 6ffered 
their ſervices to one of them. 

Sertorins, who was afraid oF. bla being Bin nell dy 
his remaining friends and tropps, did the ſarge, 225 
atached himfelf to the other party, which be ealtly 
tendered victorious. Being Kon miſter 6f tlie 


thoſe, who had repofed confidence in him, ant hav- 
ing reſtored all that belonged to them, cities, territo- 


means of which he was haben to fubfift the 
body of troops, that were his ſole reſource, for wine 
time, 1 

But this was only a tranſient aid, that ad not er- 
ricate Sertorius out of difficulty; and he Was im great 
pain about the event of his affarrs, when Re 


which came to defire him to put Himſelf at tlleir Head. 
That People ſtiſſ defended their liberty agaitift the Ro- 
mans; and findi themſetves yery much prefſed at 
that time, in effect of the great repurarion'Sertorins 
had acquired in Spain, during the fhorr time he had 
peared there, they had recourſe to him, as to the 
only General that could fave them. 


great man, incapable of fuffering himfetf either to be 
enervated by pleafures, or frayed by fear; zlike intre- 
pid in dangers, and moderate in fortune. None 
of the Generals of his time forpaſſed him for boſtineſs 
n actions in the open field, nor equalled Hit for all 


ority by the * of pofts, and expeditipn in 
paſſing 


xy, riches, he accepted only a juſt recompenre, the 


portunely received an emhaffy from the bet. | 


They were not miſtaken. Sertorius was teny F 


that relates to ſtratagem, ability for © amt ſuperi- | 


7 
- 
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. 
bode. As he was naturally tild, an enemy 10 in- A . 


country by the taking of Tingis, he did not deteive Tangier. 


Civil. 1. I. yet forgot, 
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R.675. the defiles of mountains. In this, 
A Fe ya another k . e 
Arn. whom the glory of the Carthaginian General was ny 
ve his name to Sertorius, who conceive 
blut in it with reaſon, much for his honour. He alſo Res 
cy how to give the proper bent of mind to hi 


he was another Hannibal: and the 


poſſible. 


The qualities of the body anſwered thoſe of th 


mind in Sertorius. He had naturally. abundance 0 


ſtrength and agility, which he took care to keep up 


by a ſimple and frugal life. He never gave into ex 
ceſſes of wine, even in his moſt vacant hours; and 
on the contrary, was accuſtomed to ſupport, the great 
eſt fatigues, long marches, and continual watching 
with the moſt ſimple nouriſhment, and that in { 
quantity. If he had ſome moments of leiſure, he 
uſed to divert himſelf in hunting, which was not with 
_ out. its uſe. to him in war; becauſe he thereby ac 
quired 4 perfect knowledge of the advantage d 


bb ad: Lie aden lo erm deal 
Such was the General, whom the Luſitanians hat 
the good fortune to find in their emergency, and ur 
der whom they did prodigies. Sertorjus ſet out {fan 
Africa with two thouſand ſix hundred men, whom ht 
called Romans, and ſeven hundred Africans of differ 
ent nations. The Luſitanians ſupplied him with fou 
thouſand light-armed foot, and ſeven hundred hol. 
With this, ſmall body of forces Sertorĩus made wit 
againſt four Roman Generals, who had under them 
an hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and fix. thou 
ſand horſe, two thouſand bowmen and ſlingers,-and 
an infinite number of cities; whilſt he, at his arrival 
had ſcarce twenty that acknowledged him. Howev®, 
he beat them on every occaſion, and either in his own 
| ng or by his Quæſtor Hirtuleius, who was a ve!) 
brave man, gained ſuch great advantages, that he 
augmented his power prodigiouſly, and ſubjected tix 
greateſt part of Spain to his command. > 6 
. — - ; e C - 


ers, . liberally rewarding actions of -bravery, and 
puniſhing faults only with r egret, and as ſlightly a 


' 
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Metellus Pius is the miſt illuſtrious of the captains, A. R. 675. 
who were 'at firſt oppoſed againſt Sertorius.” -But he _ 
was flow, as we have ſaid; beſides which, having al. 
ways commanded heavy armed troops, ſuch as fought 
in line of battle, he did not know what conduct to 
obſerve in reſpect to an enemy that avoĩded a general 
action, but returned in every kind of form; who 
came on to attack him When he expected nothing fo 
little, and then retreated with expedition; and whoſe 
ſoldiers, accuſtomed to ve on little, to bear hunger 
and cold, and to climb mountains, left the troops, 

who acted againſt them, no repoſe, nor any room for 
advantage. From thence it happened, that Metellus 
without fighting ſuffered all that attends defeat, and 
dertorius in flying had all the advantages of thoſe who 
purſue their enemies. He prevented them from get- 

ing water, and harraſſed them in foraging If they 
advanced, they found Sertorius in their way; if ' they 
halted any where, he came on to attack them. If they 
beſieged a city, they were beſieged theinſelves by fa- 
mine: ſo that they were entirely diſguſted and diſcou- 
raged; and Sertorius having challenged Metellus to a 
ſingle combat, the ſoldiers of the latter preſſed him 

with redoubled cries to accept the defiance, and to 
hoht General againſt General, Roman againſt Roman; 

and on his refuſal, they turned him into ridieule. But 
Metellus had no regard to their inſults; knowing that 

a General ſhould die as became a General, and not às 

a adventurer, © rt. l 

He was, however, for retrieving his. reputation by 

deſieging the city of the ® Lacobricenſes. This had 

been an important!*cdnqueſt, - becauſe Sertorius re- 
ceived great aid from it: and at the ſame time it 
kemed eaſy, becauſe there was but one well in the | - 
city: the other waters uſed by the inhabitants, were 
n the ſuburbs, and fell immediately into the hands 
of the beſiegers. Metellus in conſequence expected 


FTzis Ci 3 the country now called Old Caſtil N on tbe 
North of the. Bourg 5 | : 5, "4 S 
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* loldjers carry wich tem proviſions only for ve 
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this would be an affair of two days; and 


But Sertorius well knew how to break his . 


He erduresl gee —— (Borachios) to be Ha 
with, water promiſing a conſiderable reward to the 
carrier of each ſlkin: the ſoldiers were all competity 
bo rr — * Ae choſe the E 


rains, "wich orders, when . they ſhould have deliver 
their ſkins to the heſieged, to turn out all the ule 
mouths, in order that the provifion of water mig 
ſuffice for thoſe, that were capable of bearing arns 
When Metallus was informed; that this upp ha 
been introduced into the place, he was in great 
for he hegan to be in want pf proviſions hamielt. b 
+ conſequence' he ſent a General officer with fix thouſa 
mon: to. collect and bring! to the camp all the provid 
ons he ſhould find; in the adjacent parts. 1 
always upon dhe watch, laid an ambuſcade upon 
way that oſ ger was to return with n rap 
_tackgd them himſelf in front, and in that manner fur 
rounding them in front and rear, he killed them abu 
dance of people, took the convoy, and forged th 
commander to fly, after loſt his arms 1 
horſe, Metellas had no other choice to make, dhe 
co raiſe the ſi ſhamefully, and to call in L. Manila 
to his aid, whe commanded in Gallia Narbannevls 
The latter ſucceeded ſtill worſe. He was beat out d 
the field with me three legians he had brought mil 
bim: and was reduced to ſave himfe]t, al moſt ar 
3 in Herda, This laſt victory opened wages dc 
Epiſt. TW: He made it fobmit to his laws; 
Pomp. ad n quite to che Alps, in the pales of ch. be pot: 
Hig [ Ped guards, either to ſtop the trogps, that might! 
ſent from Italy againſt him, or perhaps to cartj We 
war thacher, if fortune continued f: favourable to him. 
plut in It is eaſy to judge what admiration ſuch ſucceſſe 
Sertor. drew upan Serturius from the Spaniards. He une 
vith this all the ability of a refined an artful pot 


cial, You 
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2 abſolutely maſter of their hearts. And firſt, . 
nowing how much the marvellous ſtrikes, eſpecially 
ith Barbarians, he 'endeavoured to make himſelf 
aß for an extraordinary perſon, and one who correſ- 
onded with the Gods; an artifice which intereſt and 
ality cannot Juſtify, becauſe ſincerity condemns it. 

ctordingly we pretend to give it only as a proof 
f Sertorius's ad roſs, and not as an en to be 
allowed. 

Every body has heard of Sertorius's hind, | It was 
jilk-white ; and as it had been given him very ſoon 
it had been dropt, he tamed it ſo well, that it 
7 his voice, and came to him when he called it, 
lowed him every where, and was accuſtomed not to 
frightened by the noiſes and tumult of a camp. He 
xd no other . at firſt in careſſing this animal, 
un to amuſe himſelf, But when he ſaw it ſo docile, 
conceiyed, that ĩt might be of great utility to him. 
ſe gave out that it was a preſent from Diana, and 
at his Hind often reve to him the moſt ſecret 
ings, And to confirm this opinion, he took the 
lowing method. If he had received ſecret advice 
any incurſion of the enemy, or of ſome enterprize 
ey were forming againſt a city, ſubject to him, he 
ended, that the Hind had adviſed him in his ſleep 
keep his troops in readineſs to march on that ſide. 

if he had been informed, that ſome one of his 
eutenants had gained à victory, he concealed the 
urier, and made the Hind appear with a crown on 
| head, as a ſign of good news; and he exhorted 
e Spaniards to rejoice and ſacrifice to the Gods, aſ- 

ring them, that they would ſoon receive advice of 
ne great ſucceſs. By this ſtratagem, he made thoſe 
ple ſo much devoted to his orders, that they gave 

to way as if the Gods themſelves had ſpate by 
mout | 

This was only a cothedy, which however procured 
orius the moſt ſerious advantages. But farther, 
tad the addreſs to attach theſe Barbarians more to 
Yor. VII, N him 
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an, to gain an aſcendant over them, and to make A. 22 | 


92 * 
. 
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A.R. 675, bim by: arming them after the Roman wal 
5 275 c. making them Tenfible af the advantage = 
' diſcipline, accuſtoming them to keep the order of þ 
tle, and to wait the ſignal and commands of the 
ficers: ſo that retrenching from their valour its þ 
F neſs and brutality, of a. great body of robber, | 
f formed an army. Beſides. which bk W TOON 
with the means of equipping themſelves. mi 
cently: he made their helmets, bucklers, and cui 
glitter with ſilver and gold: he gave them tun 
and ſurtouts of the richeſt ſtuffs. All this'chn 
- theſe nations, who had never known any crotch wel 
but that almoſt of ſavages, and the grofl 
ments. 4 
e But nothing contributed more to 8 lim "WW 
hearts, eſpeciatty of the principal perſons of the WW: 
tion, than the care he took of the education of i ep 
children. For he drew together all thoſe, of ( 
Hucſea in greateſt birth in? Oſca, a very conſiderable cli: | 
Sone thoſe days; and gave them maſters to inſtruſ m 
in the Arcs of the 9 Roquang | 1 at 
in reality —_— ewed no other H. 
than to make them capab le, when they ſhould beſt 
age, of holding employment, and "on ing net 
government. 2 hers in conlequence. Nee; 
charmed to ſee on one ſide their children with ſu: : 
_ bordered with purple, going modeſtly and in r re 
order to the publick ſchools, and on c others | 
rius, who paid their maſters, frequently. inſpef 
into their. progreſs in perſon, giving rewards 4 
as had — wt and making them wear the g 
ornament (Bulla) hanging at their breaſts, as was9 
: monly done by the — condition among 
Romans. 
le was rewarded for ſo wiſe a conduct by i 
credible attachment of the Spaniards for ks pt 
which roſe almoſt to adoration. It was a cultow 
_ thoſe nations; as well as with the Gauls and Gem 
for every Lord to have a great number of cle 
vaſſals, who devoted their lives and deaths to l 
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all number of men, that adhered to them under 
» ſame conditions. But as to Sertorjus, his adhe- 
nts of this Kind were computed by thouſands. And 
zoccalion, 1 had been 8 it is 92 
the Spaniards, ſolely intent upon preferying him, 
1 18 | n their ſubulders: 65 tall him 11 that 
ner to the top of the walls of the city, near which 
xy were ; and neglected their own ſecurity, till they 
xd ſeen him ſafe. | n 2000000 


meyer to the Romans all the ſuperiority that be- 
need to 2. and all the rights of the weren n 
wer, He had formed a Senate, compoſed of the 
ſcribed Senators, who had retired to him, and of 
| principal perſons of his other partiſans to the num ⸗- 

of three hundred. He pretended, that this was 
r real Roman Senate; terming that which was at 
ome an aſſembly of Sylla's ſlayes. It was out of this 
ute, that he choſe Quæſtors, Lieutenant Gene- 
in and other Commanders ; imitating as much as 


E 


ible the government * the Commonwealth. In 


4 Wnſequence no Spaniard had any command in his ar- 
c ics; and his deſign was not to ſtrengthen the Barba- 
th ous againſt Rome, but to make uſe of their forees 


Ir re-eſtabl | 
country, aſſionately defired to return to it. 
le frequently took meaſures for obtaining permiſſion 
do ſo. But that was not, whilſt he was in misfor- 
nes. He then reſumed! his virtue in all its force, 
l acted with haughtineſs in reſpect to the enemy. 
uterwards when he had gained ſome advantage, he 
ered to lay down his arms, provided he might be 


* cred to live as a private perſon at home; declaring 
pe de choſe rather to he the moſt, obſcure citizen of 


ome, than to command the Univerſe in baniſhment 
wn his country. E ro " 


" ; 1 
S> * 


N 2 Such 


- any danger in his defence. Other chiefs had a 


ihigg, the Roman fliberty, For he loved 


aha 179 
e, and took an oath not to ſurvive him, and to in- A. K. 2 


t. C. 
. 


ks extremely remarkable in this place, that Serto- Appian. | 
. ſo ae aelovedl by the Spaniards, retained 


Ita. . 
AR. 675. Such noble ſentiments were ſupported. in him | 
nt. C. 


77. 


Rome: and when he received the news of her dey 
he was ſo afflicted with it, that he paſſed” ſeven & 


b repreſentations of his 


extremely in the effect, he was perſuaded to ref 


Roman, it is no wonder, that Sertorius was adm 
and beloved by the Romans, who were in Spain, eint 


Perperna, who was of a Conſul, 
rich, deſpiſed Sertorius, whoſe birth was obſcute* 
at the fame time he was jealous of his glory, towli 
apprehended, he ſhould be eclipſed by him, if 


party, and actually continued ſeparate from Seri do 


. . -  JUNIDS, EMILIUs, Conſuls. 
another no leſs eſtimable: I mean, tenderneſs fo: ! 
mother, She had become a, widow. very early, 
had trained hi: wp 28 his infancy with-great 
Sertorius was full of gratitude and affetion for he 
and it was the deſire of - ſeeing her, that chief 
ſpired him with fo ardent a paſſion for return 


without appearing, or giving any orders, till ont 
Friends, that his affairs ſuſtt 


his uſual functions. Who can refrain from Tamenti 
that ſo noble, fo excellent a man, and one lit 
formed to be the enemy of his country, ſhould 
been forced by the enmity of thoſe” who perſecit 
him, to have recourſe to civil war, as the only me 
for preſerving his perſon and life! 

_ With ſuch great qualities, and an heart fo tn 


much as by the Spaniards. Thoſe who came fn 


Sardinia with Perperna, are a great proof of en 

Tar family, and Vo 
he was conſcious he could not attain, and with cc 
joined him. He was therefore for forming a diſt » 


till advice came, that Pompey was ſent into Spi 


His troops then declared to him, that if he did lor 
lead them to Sertorius, they would join that Gene 
without him. In conſequence he came by force Mr 


fifty- three cohorts, which, if they were compi 
amounted to above five- and- twenty thoufand M io: 
But his bad diſpoſition alone did more hurt to the i th 
mon cauſe, than the ſtrong reinforcement he dug led 1 
with him did good. nee > 
Bet 


A:R:67;.is more efficacious than force; and in hat thai 
| 8 thoſe great bodies which it is not poſſible to over 
by ſingle attacks, give way to thoſe, who hape the nn. 

| dreſs to take them part by part. Perſeverance ef 
every vg: time deſtroys N powers, 4 

* ſhews itſelf the good and faithful ally of thoſe, e 
# wait with prudence: the occaſion for acting; when 
it is the mortal enemy of ſuch, as preciptate lit 
without reaſon, and at wrong conjunctufes.“ 

The other circumſtance, Which we have to relate 

Sertorius, is no leſs ingenious. It is a {tratagen 

which he conceived for Tabaving the Characitan 

ople ſituated on the north of the Tagus, and, a 

2 near the little river Henares. That Pe 
inhabited neither citles, nor towns. They occupi 

an eminence of conſiderable extent, and yery his 

which had a great number of caves and-holſows fron 

ng the north. The country, which lies at the bot 

of the hill, is only a kind of clayey crumbling iſ jo 

_ 'andeaſfily turns to duſt; fo that it affords no on 
footing, and upon being trampled a little, it i 
and ſpreads like lime or aſhes. Theſe People, d 
ſidering themſelves in conſequence as riot to be d 
tacked, made incurſions with impunity into the ou 
bouring countries, and then carried back the bo mar 

into their caverns, from whence they inſulted ti g 
enemies. Sertorius being now at Tere, becaWiar! 
Metellus was removed, he reſolved to redyce Mat 
robbers; and in order to that, took rhe len a"! 
method. OM. 2.1 , : 1 &/ 2 

| He obſerved, that the earth of itſelf Formed ai ele 

duſt, which the wind drove towards the Barbara ukin 

For the north wind, which prevails much in this WF” Se 

ſtrict, blows there even during the ſummer, as it bone 

then: and the Characitani received it greedily,, t0 the ſc 

freſh them and their cattle. Sertorijus therefore Wy 

dered his ſoldiers to take as much of this crumbi 

earth as they could, and to raiſe a gre: 


* eat. mount df 
ecexactly facing the hill. The Barbarians, who belicy 
that their deſign was to erect a terraſs in order t9 


r 
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kl much worſe, when the wind becoming more vio- 


roops of Sertorius took care to increaſe, both by ſtir- 
ing the earth, and paſſing to and fro on horſeback 
won the heap they had thrown up. The caves of 
e Barbarians were ſoon ſo full of this duſt, that they 
ere blinded and choaked with it, reſpiring only an 
ir extremely abounding with earthy particles. For 
heir caves had no other openings, than thoſe that 
pected the north. They however ſtood their ground 


und the did not ſo much augment the forces as 
e glory of Sertorius, whoſe addrels triumphed, where 
ums could not poſſibly have prevailed. 


0 was ſent againſt him. The latter had at firſt 
he paſſes of the Alps to clear, which were ſhut up 
y the troops of Sertorius, and he even made himſelf 
different and more commodious route acroſs thoſe 
mountains than that of Hannibal. He continued his 


great expectations. As his name was very famous for 
many victories, to which his youth gave ſtill more 
luſtre, = were prejudiced in his favour ; it was 
e t a revolution was u the point of 
aking place; and the fidelity of thoſe that adherod 
0 Sertorius began to waver. | But Pompey was no 
boner come to blows with that artful captain, than 
de ſucceſs not anfwering the publick opinion, Serto- 
ms re-eftabliſhed himſelf, and acquired new reputa- 
tion, both in Spain and at Rome itſelf,” 


* N 4 % bs ilsd 8! RD AT The 


ext morning their tone was much chan when 
hey ſaw, that the little wind which roſe with the 
in, drove with it a great quantity of duſt. It was 


formed very thick clouds of duſt, which the 


odays, but on the third were obliged to ſurrender, 


march through Gallia Narbonnenſis, and retook all 
tie poſts in it, occupied by the enemy. At length, Flut. in; 
having paſſed the Pyrenees, he filled all Spain with gan. * 


. | 183 
ick them, at firſt laughed at the work. But the A. R. 67g. 
8 


8 


That General was in conſequence at the higheſt Epiſt. 
vint of glory, and in his greateſt proſperity, when emp. 


2 The event I am ſpeaking of paſſed near the ci 


— 1 77. 


Trontin. 


Plut. 


tage, he deſigned to ſeize it; but Sertorius prevented 


admit him to attack Sertorius, without expoſing hin 


4 
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of * Laurona, which Sertorius was then b 0 
Pompey approached it with deſign to ſuccouf the 
lace, and to raiſe the ſiege. Having obſerved a 
kill, which might give the beſiegers a great adi 


him, and occupied the poſt. Pompey remained be 
hind, and was not ſorry for the adventure, imagini 
that he had ſhut up the enemy between the city and 
his army. He even boaſted. it, and bade the Laum 
nites indulge the ſatisfaction of ſeeing from their yall 
the beſiegers beſieged. Sertorius having been appriz 
ed of this, only laughed, and ſaid, that he woull 
teach Sylla's ſcholar,” ſo he called Pompey, “ that 
General ought to look more behind than before him. 
And / accordingly he had left in the camp, from 
whence he ſet qut to ſeize the eminence, ſix thouſand 
good troops, that kept Pompey in awe, and would u 


ac 
ſelf to the danger of having the enemy at the fant 
time in his front and rear, . The young General per 
' ceived too late, that he had been too haſty in his boal 
and found himſelf highly embarraſſed, not daring tt 
give the enemy battle, and being aſhamed to abanda 
thoſe he came to aid. | ne 
The bad ſucceſs of a forage he had undertak th 
completely diſconcerted him. For his foragers h d 
fallen into an ambuſcade, that Sertarius td judo 
ouſly laid for them, the loſs was very great, becauſe il ©: 
legion, that came to the aid of thoſe foragers, v at 
Ry: ſurrounded, and periſhed almoſt entirely with 80 
commander. ö Wa kl 
The beſieged ſeeing in conſequence, that they hu 
nothing to hope, ſurrengered at diſcretion : and x nc 
torius ſparing the lives of the inhabitants, hoer 20 
cauſed their city to be burnt, not out of cfuelty (0 l 
General was ever more remote from that) but to c d 
both Pompey, and thoſe who ſo much admired hint tt 


© This city is believed not to have been far from Valencia 
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with ſhame 3” and that it might be faid throug 6B a. 
Spain, that a city he had pretended to * had + "wad 
been burnt before his eyes, and ſo near him, that he 
might almoſt have warmed himſelf by the fre that 
conſumed the walls. 

At the taking of Laurona, Sertorius did an ation Appian. 
of juſtice, that ought to do him honour. For having 
- informed, that a ſoldier had abuſed a woman, 
who was his priſoner, in a brutal maanner, who to 
revenge herſelf had even torn out his eyes, he not 
ordered the criminal to be executed; but knowing, 
that the whole 12 y practiſed the like exceſſes, he 
cauſed them all to be pur to death, though oy were 
Romans. | 

Thus ended this campaign. Both armies went into 
vinter-quarters. Pompey and Metellus paſſed theirs 
in the Pyrenees under tents, in the midft of a great 
number of enemies, that harraſſed them. Sertorius, 
accompanied by Perperna, retired into Luſitania. - 

Cu. Octavios. © A. R. 628. 
C. Scr1BON1us CuR10. IR HB * 

With the ſpring the operations of the war were re- 
newed : and it appears, as far as is to be judged from 
the monuments of the hiſtory of thoſe times come 
down to us, that the two armies did not unite all their 
forces, but divided them, fo that Hirtulejus, that 
brave Quæſtor of Sertorius, of whom I have ſpoke 
above, remained in * Bcetica to oppoſe Metellus, and - anaalo- 
Sertorius marched towards the ee now called the fa. 
kingdom of Valencia. 

Hirtulejus was a man of vent courage, but was oc v 
not equal to his General in ability. Metellus took his prontin. 
advantages with judgment, and gained a battle over H. 1K 3. 
him, for which he was indebted entirely to the wiſ- 
dom of his conduct. For the armies having met-near 
the city called + Italica, and Hirtulejus having made 


* Sevilla Veja upon the Guadalquiver, not far from Seville. 


s —OCTAVIUS, SCRIBONIUS,,Conſuls. . 
A. Rs. his ſoldiers quit their intrenchments at ſun-riſe to offer 
| —_— the enemy battle, Metellus let him ſuſtain the heat of 
the day, which was exceſſive, till noon. He then 
came out of his camp with his troops, who having re- 
freſhed themſelves with eating, and beak well repoſed, 
had from thence alone a ſuperiority over 'ſaldiers, 


* whom W and heat extremely 
{ fatigued. which, knowing that the enemy' 
3 beſt troops were in the centre, he made his wing 
adyance conſiderably, whilſt his main body Cee 
behind: by this means the two. wings of Hirtulejuss 
| army, being cafily defeated, he Wes, 9) the center on 
three ſides at once. There the battle was very hot, 
and the Generals ſp themſelves ſo little, tha 
Metellus received a in his armour, and Hirtulejus 
one in the arm, But at laſt the latter was obliged to 
fly, leaving twenty thouſand of his men on the ſpot 
And ſome time after, undoubtedly with deſign to r 
trieve his honour on another occaſion, he was killed 

with his brother. OO 
| Frohtin, This was a great loſs for Sertorius : and it is faid, 
. 7. that he killed the Barbarian, who brought him the 
neus of it, with his own hand; becauſe being upon 
the point of giving battle, he was afraid that the ft. 
port — be ſpread at that critical time, and diſ 
' Plat. Courage his ſoldiers. Beſides which he was admirable 
at finding reſources in his misfortunes : and always 
maintaining himſelf invincible, when he commanded WW B: 
in perſon, he knew how to remedy the effects of the Fe 

defeats of his Lieutenants with ſo much abllity, that 

he frequently acquired more glory from them that de 
the victors themſelves. | his 
He well demonſtrated near * Sucrona, that the de · det 
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feat of Hirtulejus had not abated his courage. Pom dis 
pey having defeated Herennius and Perperna neu d 
alentia, marched in queſt of Sertorius. Both df ti 


them were deſirous of coming to a battle, before Me- : 
teltns, who was marching from Bœtica, ſhould ar; ady 


r. | 3 4 
| the fea 
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the one to have fewer enemies upon his hands, 

the other not to ſhare the glory of the ſucceſs he * 
with a Collegue. The ion n began but in the even- 
ing: For Sertorius was for waiting till towards the 
end of the day, becauſe, as the enemy were not well 
acquainted with the country, the night could not but be 
equally to their difa Se, whether they ſhould be 
reduced to fly, or it ſhould be to purſue. 
In this battle Sertorius, _— had poſted — ag 
his right „Was not at oppoſed to Pompey; 
but 8 Aframus; and he had already the advantage; 
when he received advice, that his left made hut à bad 
defence agaitſt the efforts of Pompey. He fle this 
ther, and having found à part of his troops flying; 
and the other making but a weak reſiſtance, he re- 
animated them all, and ayes — a new face to things. 
Flight and terror had now changed ſides; and Pom- 
pey's perſon” itſelf was in the greateſt danger. For 
though on Horſeback, he was attacked by one on foot; 
but of a great ſtature, and the blows gave each 
other were ſo rude, that Pompey cut off his e 
arm, and was Wounded himſelf. The firſt danget 
did not diſengage him, and a troop of Libyans having 
fallen * him, he was upon the point of being 
either killed or taken. But he quitted his horſe to 
them, which was richly capariſoned; and whilſt the 
Barbarians were contending. for the ſpoils of the horſe, 
Pompey eſcaped. 12 1 
Victory ſeemed here to be attached to the perſon of 
Sertorius. As ſoon as he had been obliged to abandon 
his right, it gave way; and Afranius having entirely 
defeated it, puſhed on to the enemies camp, which 
his ſoldiers began to plunder. At that inſtant Serto- 
nus arrived victorious, and killed a great number of 
the plunderers, who retired in diforder. | 
Thus ended the battle of Sucrona with almoſt equal 
advantage on both ſides, as one wing of each army 
was victorious, and one defeated. But Sertorius 
evidently had all the honour of the day, as he had de 
feated the enemy, wherever he acted in perſon. ws 
e 
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. He prepared for a new engagement the next day; 


but was apprized, that Metellus had joined Pompey, 
OY That junction made him change his opinion. — 


afraid, that he ſhould not be able to oppoſe. the two 
armies united, and retired ſaying, with that air of ſu- 
riority and inſult he always retained. in reſpect to 
ompey: If that old man had not happened to 
« come, I would have ſent that boy back to Rome 
« well corrected, as he deſerves.” He diſmiſſed his 
troops, not without taking the precaution, to aſſign 
them a rendezvous for their reaſſembling. For that 
was his method; and the Barbarians were ſo well ac. 
cuſtomed to it, that ſometimes Sertorius was in the 
mountains almoſt alone; and ſoon after his army te- 
uniting on a ſudden in one body, like a torrent form- 
ed by the melting of the ſnous, he ſaw himſelf at the 
head of an hundred and fifty thouſand men. 
But he was at this time under great concern, In 
the tumult of the laſt battle, and the plundering of 
the camp, his Hind was loſt. This was wanting. an 
aid of great import to him in governing the Barba- 
rians. Happily ſome of his people met her in a wood, 
and knowing her by her colour, they brought her back 
to their General. He promiſed them a great reward, 
if they kept the thing ſecret ; and having cauſed her 
to be hid for ſome days, one morning he put on a 
gay air, and told the chiefs of the Spaniards, who 
were with him, that he had had a dream in the night, 
that foretold him from the Gods ſome happy event. 
He afterwards, according to cuſtom, gave audience 
to thoſe, who had buſineſs with him. The Hind was 
on a ſudden let go, and ſeeing Sertorius, ſhe came 
ſkipping to him, and laying her head upon his knees, 
licked his right-hand, which he held out to her. 
Sertorius careſſing her on his ſide, and even ſhedding 
ſome tears, the Barbarians were at firſt much ſurprized; 
then with a thouſand cries of joy and applauſe, they 
attended him home, as a divine perſon beloved by 
the Gods. | 


In 
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nn the mean time Metellus and Pompey having 
71 joined, reſolved to march in queſt of the enemy, 
ey. attack him with all their forces. Thoſe two — 
vas rals ated in perfect concert, which merits the imita- 
Wo tion of all in the ſame caſe. When Metellus arrived, 
Pompey was for lowering his faſces before him, o 
fenity, that he conſidered him as his ſuperior, and 
not as his equal. Metellus oppoſed it; and — 
ur: either from his years or the honours throug 
which he had paſſed,” he always treated Pompey as his 
Collegue, except when wa incamped together, and 
then Metellus only gave the word. "Pompey on his 
fide paid a — compliance to his opinions. And 
when they came in view of Sertorius, whom chey 
were for forcing to a battle, and who carefully avoid- 
ed it, one day etellus remarking incredible ardour 
in the Spaniards, who according to the cuſtom of 
Barbarians, more vehement than civilized Nations, 
becauſe more prompted by the impreſſions of ſimple 
nature, ſhewed their eagerneſs for coming to blows 
by ſhaking their lances, -raiſing their arms, and other 
the like geſtures ; Metellus made Pompey obſerve 
them, and repreſented to him, that this was not a 
proper time for attacking the enemy. Pompey — 
in opinion; and with their common nen they re 

tied into their camp. 9 
* Sertorius was at length redueed t to come to a 
ral action, which he had long avoided. ' He had con- 
tented himſelf with ſending out parties, that cut off 
proviſions, took convoys, and reduced the two Ge- 
nerals to extreme difficulties. They therefore reſolved 
to extend themſelves with all their troops in a country, 
vhere they might commodiouſly have proviſions and 
folage : and Sertorius, who was for preventing them, 
had no other means, but coming - a battle. The 
armies met near * Segontia, and ht with great 
fury. The action continued from — till after ſun- 
ſet. Sertorius had again the advantage over Pompey, 


® Siguenga near the ſource of the Henares. | 
| who 


' OCTAVIUS, SCRIBONIUS, Conſuls, 


who in this engagement laſt Memmips bis, Guell. 
and the. braveſt officer in his army,. But Perpetna, 
ho commanded the left wing, not being able do . 
ſiſt Metellus, and being almoſt entirely defeated, Ser. 
torius was obliged to quit Pompey, in order to aſſit 
his forces. On his arrival he made 2 great laughter 
of the enemy, and penetrated quite to Metellus, wb 
an this occaſion fought with all the vigour chat coul 
have been expected from a young man. He s een 
; wounded : but chat very circumſtance gave him the 
victory. For his alder ſeeing their general bleeding 
* they n were ee 
ir. grief rage, it was impoſſi 
"of cho to ſuſtain their efforts; and Sertorius failed 
the victory, when he believed it almoſt inevitable. 
In conſequence he had recourſe to his uſyal, prac- 
| dice, and havi 1 his Barbarians to diſband, 
he ſhut — p with a N —— HW 
troqps in a City capa a 
— — enemy round him, and in tbe 
mean time to give the time to fly at thei 
- eaſe, and afterwards to reaſſemble. . Ie thing was 
- executed acco to his plan and when he Was ad. 
viſed, that a ſuſficlent body of an army -was-formed 
. for taking the field, he Jallied.; and having call 
opened himſelf a way through the enemy, he put ca 
Jef at che head of the troops, who 
_deaving NMetellus to make vain: trophies of the = 
de arrogated to himſelf. 
"ann that General, who affected to deſpiſe Sertor 
us, and treated him in his diſcourſe as the * of 
Sylla, and as one [eſcaped -Carbo's ſhipwreck, was 
| however, ſo proud of having defeated, him, ou he 
-cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Imperator by þ 
- ſoldiers, and: on that account ſuffered divine W 
to be paid him hy the cities, through which he 
and hich received him with ereChing altars an offer 
ing him ſacrifices. Sy rb entries were made for him 
every where, with an aſtoniſhing concourſe of people 


of all ages and ſexes, who fillet the ſtreers even N a 
; 0 


mi a >. co. wen wn at ano en eo cant tot iboats - 
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OCTAVIUS, SCRIBONIUS, Confiul. 
wops of the houfes. And when it was perevived, that 


he bras pleaſed with this pomp, and chat it was mak- A | 


ing court ro him with ucceſs, th vied with each 
other in giving him Wage Beet felis They 

ed the halls where he was to be received like che tem- 
ples of the Gods, and perfumed waters were diffuſed, 


and incenſe burnt in them: on the other Hide; theatres 


were erected for repreſenting Comedies; whith, 48 
every body knows, made a part in the celebration of 
feaſts with the {1 mous Ancients. Choirs of young 
men and maids f. . to his praiſe. And he had 
not the delicacy of Auguſtus, Who according to 
Horace could not bear praiſes, if they were not ſea- 
ſoned with a fine and ingenious turn of thought. The 
Poets of Corduba, whoſe verſes Fevoured of the foil, 


and had no ſpirit, however engaged the attention of 


Metellus. Statues of Victory were alſo made to de- 
ſcend by machines, which in the midſt of artificial 
thunder and lightning fer crowns upon his head. To 
all theſe honours were added ſolemn entertainments, 
in which he appeared dreſt in an embroidered-robe, 
and with all the -pomp of a Priumpher. Care was 
taken, that in theſe feaſts profuſion ſhould be diſplay- 
ed in conjunction with elegance; and not only all 


adorn- 


. . 
75. 


Spain was made to ſupply whateverwas molt exquiſite .. 


for covering the table; but perſons were ſent beyond 
ſea and into Mauritania for game till then unknown. 


Salluſt, from whom we have moſt of this account, 


obſerves that Metellus hurt himſelf much by antho- 
rizing theſe exceſſes, and that he laſt'by them great 
part of his reputation, eſpecially with thoſe, ho re- 
tained the ancient probity and taſte, and who conceiv- 
ed, that this luxury and extravagant honours had 
lomething in them of ſuperb, odious, and unworthy 
cui mala f progeny; RY Aj vr Bats II. 2 
Etiam Cordube natis Poetis, 1 quiddam ſonantibus 

peregrinum, tamen aures ſuas dedebat. 8 Arch. n. 26. 

. —— ——— wt om 
zſtumantes, SALLUST, apud Macrob, Satur, II. 9. of 
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OcrAvius, AURELIUS, Conſuls, 


656. of the gravity of the Roman Empire. Pompey wel . 
E. r pt th glory of the Commonwealth hs . 
nity of his manners. Naturally ſober, and averſe 9 . 
voluptuouſneſs, he had ſtill increaſed the ſeyerity df 
his manner of living in ſo difficult a War; and the . 
contraſt of ſo young a man's prudence was a, ſtronger Wi: 
condemnation. of the taſte, which Metellus at an ad- 
vanced age expreſſed for pleaſures and pomp, _ 
Perhaps this drunkenneſs. of joy is more excuſable Wh. 
in Metellus, than his inhumanity in ſetting a price i. 
upon the head of Sertorius, by promiſing an hundred 
talents and twenty thouſand acres of land to any Ro- 
man, Who ſhould kill him, and liberty to return to d 
Rome, if he were an exile: baſe * proceeding, that WM i 
argued the deſpair of conquering one by force, whole i 
blood he was for 222 at the price of money, ico 
It is to be believed, that this proclamation did Serto- 1 
rius great hurt; that it tempted the fidelity of many, Mon 
who had hitherto adhered to him; and that it occa Wi, 
ſioned the change, which hiſtory obſerves in his man · . 
ners, and the cruelties with which it reproaches him. r; 
We ſhall ſpeak of them more at large in the ſequel, 


- 
1 
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Sertorius was, however, not the leſs ſucceſsful in 
the war. We do not find that he fought any more Ar. 
general battles. Probably he avoided them with 
more caution than ever, perceiving how much mote 
advantageous ſurprizes and ſtratagem were to hum, 
We have no particular account of the operations of Md n 
this campaign, except in reſpect to the ſuccour of the 
city of + Pallantia, which Pompey had reduced f f. 
extremities. He had already undermined the wall, 8 -. 
which were ſuſtained only upon props, when Serto- i 

rius arrived. Pompey did not judge 1t proper to wall 


* at denen ae ganpic dun junic viv dips Srl wpaterles: 
+ Palencia in the Kingdom of Leon, 0. 


his 


OCTAVIUS, AURELIUS; .Conſuls. . 


on fire, he reticed{with ſafety to Met Serto- 
us gave orders fox rebuilding the walls of Pallantia z 


to 
7 of Wed from thence falling ſuddenly on a body of the 
the Weremy, encamped near Calagaris, he killed them 
ger ice thouſand men. But his greateſt exploit was un- 
ad. Noubtedly his haying fatigued both armies of the ene - plut. 


ny by marghes and © counter-matches ; having kept 


em perpetually in perplexity by frequent ambuſ- 
ades, cut off their proviſions by land, prevented them 


Ired e his cruizers from having any brought to them by 

Ro- . and by all theſe meaſures reduced both the one 
nnd the other to ahandon all the part of Spain ſuhjec t 
that WW him ; ſo that Metellus retired into a Province of 3 
hoſe iſpania Ulterior, which is not named, and Pompey: ; 
ney ito Gallia Narbonnenſis. 237 n l Nein ein 

rto- This ſame year Mithridates gave Sertorius an occa- 


jon of diſtinguiſhing his magnanimity. That Prince, 
o meditated renewing the war with the Romans 
x the third time, fought: ſupports and allies on all 
des for ſuſtaining the weight of ſuch an undertaking: 
had then two fugitive Romans at his court, L. 
anius and L. Magius, old companions and friends 


merly adhered to the party, of which Sertorius pro- 
ted the remains, and the glory of that General had 
hed the extremities of the Eaſt, they inſpired 
thridates with thoughts of making an alliance with 
m. The King of Fontus was ſtruck with that idea, 


45 d the flatterers di 2 fail to exaggerate the advan+- 
dw of it to him. They compared him to Pyrrhus, 


d Sertorius to Hannibal; and they advanced wich 
inhdence, that Rome, attacked in the Eaſt and 
Neſt, would never be in à condition to make head on 
ith ſides, nor to reliſt the greateſt of Kings, ſupport- 
by the greateſt of Generals. Mithridates in con- 
* Calahorta in Old Caſtile, on the right fide of the Ebro. 
his Vor. VII. O ſequence 


7 


is coming up; hut having cauſed the 1 to be 2 | 
us. 8 


fimbria. Their hatred for Sylla ſerved them as a App. in 
commendation to Mithridates, and they ſupported x = 


mſelves - in his favaur by flattery. As they had Sertor. 


- "= OCTAVIUS, AURELIVS, Conſuls. 
AR. _—_ ſequence ſent Ambaſſadors to Sertorius with order 4 
13. offer him money and ſhips, and te demand for i. 
| King the Ceſſ.on of Aſia, which he had dee Giza 
to abandon by" the Treaty with Sytha; 77 ite 
Sertorius gave thoſe Ambaſſidors audienee 1 
head of his Senate; and when they ee 
3 he brought the into deliheration. 
lf was for accepting the King's offers; thar ſeemed d 
tremely ad o them, as be alked only 
ſhadow, an empty title, in 4 word nothing" whid 
they could conſider as dependant en them; wy 
exchange granted them the aids of which they | x 
moſt in need. And indeed Spain fupplied Sertoli 
with as many men as he could defire. But is i aliior 
to-conecive, that he muſt have wanted money a 
his naval force was too weak, the 9 4 
to the laſt an important poſt u n the ſea! * 
Dianium, a colony of ahbe. now cure Nei 
in the Kingdom of Valentia. en 0 
Sertorius, who knew this double necelfity; 1 i If 
as his Council, however, did not think like them e 
ſpect to the propoſals of Mithriddtes. He fatd; lh: 
he did not pretend to oppoſe his ſrixi We 
Cappadocia, countries always by c 
to. which the Romans had no ancient 2 
Bur that as to Aſia Minor, of which they wete kno: 
merely poſſeſſed, when that Prince had 'endexvoin 
to take it from them, from which he had been d 
out by Fimbria, and which he had renoumcet iy 
| ſolemn Treaty, he would never conſbnt, that itihed 
fall again under the power of Mithridates. OT, Wa) 
<< added he, I ought to make my ſubſewiu hto 
<< to the greatneſs of the Commonwealth, and . 
„ aggrandize myſelf by its loſſes and retductum h. 
© man of — undoubtedly deſtres to conquer 


glory; but he onghe to chink, that life helft eee 


ed v arfi tit. dar e ,94, e Hanſon te 1 
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en u too dearly purchaſed! at 
ff tha mous meaſures.” |, 


bliged 

9 
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Such was the anſwef <catried back to Mithridates 
yy his Ambaſſadors, which: ſyrprized him ſtrangely. 
What orders then,“ cried: he out, “ would Serto- 
nus ſend me, did he preſide in the Senate at Rome, 
« baniſhed, proſcribed, and driven out to the cvaſts 
* of the Atlantic; Sea, be. ſets bounds to my /Kings 
dom, and threatens me with wat, if I make any ar- 
 tempts. upon Aſi h 

The Treaty was, cancluded 


11195 103 1g. ine 
d upon the , conditions, 
xeſcribed by Serterius. Ic imported, that Mithri- 
tes ſhould have Bithynia and Cappadodia ; that Ser- 
vrius mould fend him 4 General and ſome troops, and 
it he ſhould receive from the King three thouſand, 

and forty ſhips. Sertorius adtually made ene 
f his Senators, called M. Marius, ſet out for Aſia; 
| which 18 ſingular, and extremely argues the pre- 
minence of the Roman Name, that Proconſul of Ser- 
prius's creating, had all the honours of that. offieg in 
Aren, he entered. it in pomp, preceded' by his redes 
d axes; and followed by the ing of Pontus, WhO 
dude ſcended to make the ſecond place. He gramed 
d exemptions, all in the name of Sertorius, without 
umitting Mithridates to perform any act of Sove- 
keaty in a Rotnan Provin ee. 
This is the laſt remarkable circumſtance in the life 
Sertorius. Though he lived about two years longer, 
mays ſuſtaining war againſt powerful enemies, his 
ory ſupplies nothirig that anſwers the glory of his 
umer years. Pompey being reduced by him to tako 
p his winter- rs in Gallia Narbonnenſis, wrote 
om thence 4 letter to the Senate in very high and 
denacing terms cmplaining, that they ſuffered him 
want every thing, and that during the three years 
© had mado war in Spain, ho had ſoarte received the 
oney that was flecrffary for the expence of one. 
e reptoached them bitterly with ſervices Eb ill-re- 
O 2 warded, 


5 * 5 | A. R. 65 . 
an ae 


is , OCTAVIUS; WURELIUS; 'Coiifylg 
OR 677; warded, and concluded with this declaration, 2 4 

OG: « have not only exhauſted my eſtate; But my credi k 
« T have no reſource left but in you. If yon fail u 
e take notice I tell you in ſpite of me, my arty L 
Land upon” our heels, that of Sertorius, will ee 

F * Italy.“ 9 71 2 TAC 248 Kc NN | 
A. R. 698. © Wha this letter arrived at Rome, Lucullus 5 . 
latin; Conſul; and as he ardently deſired to be charged wit 
Toca.“ the war againſt Mithridates, he was afraid that Pompe 
ſought a pretext for quitting that of Spain, in order i 
come to Rome to diſpute with him the other far more 
glorious, and at the fame time more eaſy, employ 
ment. The Conſul therefore ſpared no pains for g 
ing a rival ſatisfaction, whom he was for keeping at 
diſtance; and cauſed all the money he demanded 
be ſent him. This ſupply put Pompey into a cond 
tion to return into Spain, and to carry on the war wir 
advantage. But no particulars of it are come do 


. * 
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to ds. | # 383-5 34 3:33 © 
„ pian. In the mean time Sertorius grew weak both 
. 1. I. treaſons, and the rigour he uſed for preventing an 
r. puniſhing them. The ſpirit of ſedition ad crepri 

amongſt the principal Romans that adhered to hi 

as ſoon as the affairs of the party began to prop 
Whilſt the danger was urgent, fear Rad kept't 
ſubmiſſtve to the only one, who could deliver thei 
frotit : but when that fear was over-blown,"jealouf 
took place. Perperna in particular, Who was the w 
fAluſtrious amongſt them, and who in virtue of his nc 
bility pretended to the command, inflamed diviſion 
by his factious diſcourſe': + What vil genius, fat 
« he, has made us quit one unhappy: ſtate. to'precyp! 
% tate ourſelves into a worſe ? We were unwillig 
« whilſt in our own country, to obey Sylla, whot 
« the whole univerſe obeyed, and we came hitherd 
« hve in liberty. And now we voluntarily make our 


Ego non rem familiarem mods, ſed etiam fidem conſumpſi. N 
Jiqui vos eſtis: qui niſi ſubvenitis, invito & predicente me, exeral 
hinc, & cam eo omne bellum Hiſpaniæ, in Italiam tranſgredietu fre { 
SALLUST, Hiſt, I. III. 1 e 
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END of the WAR: with SERTORI US. 
ſelves ſlaves, / and conſent to be the followers of an 
obſcure exile, without rank or name. Ie calls us 
« the Senate, a vain title, that expoſes us to ridi- 
cule; and in reality we are not treated with leſs 
« haughtineſs, nor leſs imperiouſly, than the Bar- 
Diſcourſe, of this kind had its effect; and Sertorius, 
ho perceived that the affection of the Romans was 
enated from him, repoſed his whole confidence in 
e Spaniards, and formed his guard of them: new 
patter of complaint to the Romans, and which dil- , 
wited many even of thoſe, who had continued faith- 
| hitherto... They could not ſuffer, that Barbarians. 
ould be preferred to them, and the diſtruſt of Serto- 
ws ſeemed the greater injury to them, as it was un · 
ſerved, and they had placed their entire confidence 
| him. Their, reſentment was ſtill more increaſed 
the pride of the Spaniards, who ſeeing themſelves 
referred, treated them with contempt; and openly 
wed them with infidelity. In conſequence the army 
Sertorius was full of murmurs, diviſion, and diſ- 
uſt, either againſt the General, or of nation to na- 
jon; and he would have ſeen himſelf. abandoned, 
ut for the neceſſity they all knew they had of him. 
any however deſerted; and conſpiracies were formed 
ganſt the life of Sertorius, which drew rigours from 
n, perhaps neceſſary, but always infinitely odious 
relpect to ancient friends, who having been pro- 
nd with him, had always ſhared in his good or 
Wjortune, en cis” | | 
His ſecret enemies, whoſe number theſe puniſh- 
ſents augmented, by their practices carried the evil, 
ich was already very great, to the laſt exceſs. They , 
ned affairs deſignedly, and in particular labqured 
dexcite the (CY of the Spaniards againſt Sertorius, 


if by his order. From thence aroſe re volts and 
mmotions amongſt thoſe nations; and. thoſe wha 
ere ſent to remedy diſorders, did not return, till 
ey had widened the breach, and multiplied the re- 
| pt bels. 


uling them harſhly, and loading them with taxes, - 
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ſupport itſelf againft fortune, and never depart fro 


ted with diſgraces they haye not deſerved, m 
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ENP of the WAR with SERTORIUS. 
bets, Ir is needleſs to obſerve, that by the X 
theſe diſſenfions the enemy made conliderable pp. 
greſſes. In conſequence Sertotius, exaſperated by bad 
{uccefs, and reduced to extremities' by reyolts, for. 
got his former lenity to ſuch a degree, as 50 let the 
weight of his wrath tall upon the children of the Spe 
niards, that he cauſed to be educated at Oſez, party 
whom he killed, and fold the reſt. 

Plutarch has abſerved, that in conſequence of 
cruelties Sertorius gave into in the latter times, ſom 
believed, that his mjldneſs and lenity had never bees 
real, and that the moderate conduct he had ar f 
obferved, was only diſguiſe and art, the dictate of 
flexion and the neceffity of affairs. As to himifelf he 
thought otherwiſe. „ believe, ſaid he, that 
pure virtue, founded upon folid principles, wil": 


its nature. But it is not impoſſible, but mill 
diſpoſitions, if put to ynhappy trials, and perſer 


change character, when fortune changes in'reſpett . 
them. And this is what I think happened do Ser 
torius. In the decline of his affairs, irritated | 
his misfortunes, he became wicked with men; wii 
were themfelves wicked and unjuſt.” | 
Thus ſpeaks that wiſe Hiftorian, who by a 
equitable A ry without diminiſhing the blam 
in the leaſt, which the laſt actions of Sertorius d 
ſerved, fuftains the whole glory of his paſt conduc 
And indeed it is knowing, mankind very ill, to ii 
gine them incapable of departing from themſelves 
and if there be any thinggo object to in Plutarel's re 
flexion, it is perhaps his aſcribing too much to hu 
man virtue, when he makes it ſuperior to the ati 
of fortune. 
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END of the WAR with SERTORIUS. 
If we may believe Appian, Sertorius alſo gave inte 
cher atm 4 and women and wine were exceptions 
o his virtue. But Plutarch exprefsly lays the con- 
guy; as we ſhall ſee immediately, and his authority 
ems to me undoubtedly. preferable. Th 

Perperna, whom the Dæmon of ambition, and 
that of envy, animated againſt Sertorius, at length ſuc- 
ceded in forming a conſpiracy, by which he gained 
iis point. All the conſpirators were Romans, Hiſ. 
pry mentions ſeveral of them, of which the principal 
nere, Aufidius, Græcinus, Antonius, a. Fabius and 
; Manlius.. The indiſcretion of the laſt, who raſhl 
opened himſelf to a young man, had like to have fru. 
rated the defign. But Perperna, who was apprized 
of it, haſtened the execution of his. project. That he 
night have an occaſion to invite Sertorius to ſup at 
bs houſe, he planted a courier, who brought him 
kus of a victory gained by one of his Lieutenants. 
&rtorws full of joy offered a ſacrifice of thankſgiving 
o the Gods ; at the end of which Perperna defired 
lim to come and conclude the feaſt with himſelf and 
ame of his friends there preſent, (who were all in 
e conſpiracy),and he preſſed him ſo earneſtly, that 
was not in his power to withitand his inſtances, 

The entertainments, at which Sertorius was preſent, 
aways paſſed with gravity and decency. He would 
admit nothing in them to the offence of modeſty, and 
xcuſtomed his gueſts to be chearful with reaſon, and 
"hout departing from the bounds of a juſt reſerve. 
but in this laſt entertainment, when the company 
gere luſhed with wine, the conſpirators ſecking an 
xcalion to quarrel, began. to hold the moſt diſſolute 
dcourſes; and feigning to be drunk, proceeded to 
every kind of licentiouſneſs, with deſigu to make Ser- 
wrius angry. As for him, whether in effect of his 
tural diſpoſition averſe to debauch, or that he ſuſ- 
ited ſomething of their intention from their want 
i reſpect for his perſon, he contented himſelf with 
Gaging his poſture upon his bed, and with, lying 
Won his back, as ri; in what * 

4 er- 


reſiſtance, 


| tains of the ancient world, and who having had up 


A.R. 979 


Appian : 
Plut. 


C. Caſſius, as it is probable, he muſt have been calle 
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END' of the WAR with SERTORIUS. 
Perperna then took a cup full of wine, which he le 
fall in drinking, This was the "ſignal agreed upon 
Antonius immediately, who was upon the ſame bel 
with Sertorius, gave him a wound with a ſword.” Se: 
torius would have raiſed himſelf up; but Antonia 
fell upon him, and ſeized his hands; when all the 
other conſpirators running thither ſtabbed him in'may 
places, without its being in his power to maße ary 


Thus periſhed Sertorius, one of che greateſt Cap 


his hands two of the moſt illuſtrious Generals Rome 
had at that time, Metellus Pius and Pompey the 
Great, had ſupported himſelf a great while with 

lity, and even frequently with advantage; and if þ 
was reduced to give way at laſt, it was only in eſſec 
of being abandoned and betrayed by his own people 
He was 1n the eighth year of his Command. Tf then 
he was killed in the Conſulſhip of Varro Lucullus and 


in by the Luſitanians in the ſecond Confulfhip d 
Sylla. The war was not entirely terminated'by hi 
death; but during two years, which it ſubſiſted after 
wards, it was only one continued ſeries of "diſgract 
to the party he had defended ; ſo ſtrange a' difference 
does the perſon of a ſingle man ſometimes make in 
great affairs. | | ys | #3 

Perperna, as ſoon as he had compleated his crime, 
was for reaping the fruit of it by taking poſſeſſion o 
the command. But he found it not a little difficult 
to get himſelf acknowledged. The cruel affaſſination 
of Sertorius had put an end to all hatred conceived 
againſt him, and made compaſſion ſucceed it. Ti 
cauſes of complaint, which people believed they hat 
againſt him, were thought of ne more ; and only ht 
virtues were remembered. The Spaniards in particu 
lar, who had ſo many obligations to that great mal 
and by whom he had made himſelf paſſionately be 
Joved, regretted him ' extremely, looked - upol 
his murtherer only with horror. Many ſtates revolt 


END of the WAR with ' SERTORITUSZ . cor 
lar inſtant; and ran to ſubmit either to Pompey or 
10 Metellus. Ia the mean time — 9 
del Lell between promiſes, money, menaces, and even 
Ger. puniſhments "aptly employed againſt the moſt obſti- 
ni WY nate, that he prevented the army from — « 
tie 2nd as he was inconteſtably the moſt diſtinguiſned of 
nam the remaining Romans, and had always enjoyed the 
e honour of the ſecond rank A the life of Sertorius, 
s body diſputed the firſt with him, and he had the 
Cap- ſitisfaction at laſt of ſeeing himſelf che chief of the 


ome "Bur if he retained the greateſt part of Sertorius's 
e forces, he was far from having the ſame talent for go- 
ou; rerming them, and he ſoon ſhewed, that he was not 
Fo more capable of commanding than of obeying. It was 
Ret only port to Pompey to reduce him. He laid a ſnare 
ople. WY for him, into which Perperna having ſtupidly given, 
then was entirely defeated, his army difperſed, his princi- 
pal officers killed on the ſpot, and himſelf taken pri- 
— | gow wag. rod B. 12 
| Cruelty is a vice, that is uſually joined with cow- 
adice, Perperna in the deſperate ſtate to which he 
was reduced, inſtead of ſuffering an inevitable death 
vith bravery, made a vain attempt to ſave; or at leaſt 
0 prolong, his life. He cauſed Pompey to be told, 
that being become maſter of Sertorius's papers, he 
had found amongſt them proof of ſecret intelligences 
eld with him by ſome of the principal Senators of 
Rome, and even perſons of "Conſular dignity.” He 
aſured him, that fe had their original letters in his 
hands, by which they invited Sertorius to come to 
Italy. Pompey on this occaſion acted, not as a young 
man, but as one of profound ſenſe and mature judg- 
ment. For judging, that 'thoſe letters might contain 
the ſeeds of new troubles and diſcord,” which might 
prevent the Commonwealth from enjoying the tran- 
qullity, of which it ſtood fo much in need, he cauſed 
them all to be brought to him with the reſt of Serto- 
nus's papers, and burnt them, without reading them 
limſelf, or ſuffering any other perſon to do ſo. _ 
or 


202 n et te Wan with SER TOR 
for ſear that Perperna e he knen, 
and mention names, he cauſed him OE a 


F ——_— 


dealy, without conſenting to {ee him. 
therefore the Avenger of Sertorius; and punihmey 
; ſoon ſucceeded his crume. For 8 — 
have enjoyed the command above an year., The ehe 
murtherers of Sertorius had no better fate. Several of 
them were taken by Pompey's ſoldiers, and killed iy 
his order. Some fled to Libya, where the Moars the 
them to death with arrows. But one eſcaped: th 
was only to drag a miſerable life in ſome wretched yi 
lage of Spain, hated by all chat knew him, and u 
duced to 
Atter Porperas's defens and death, the raſt-of the 
party had no reſource, but in the victor's clemenq 
he towns of Spain ſubmitted with eageraels : onl 
Oſma. 8 to reſiſt, Uxama upon the Douro, a 
is upon the Iberus. Pompey took and d. 
vit e moli d the firſt. Calaguris beſieged by Aran 
ſuffered the greateſt horrors of famine ; and the in 
bitzots proceeded to the abominable exceſs of killing 
and eating their wives and children, and of falting 
their fleſh to make it keep the longer, At lengd 
their obſtinacy was overcome, and the city was tiki 
and burnt in the Conſulſhip of Aufidius Qreſtes ani 
A. R. 671, Lentulus Sura. Thus ended the war of Sertorius 
after having ſubſiſted ten years; and with it expired 
the laſt remains of Marius's faction. 2 par 
continued ſole maſters of the Commonwealth, withoit 
any adverſary's diſputing the poſſeſſion of jt with chem 
However, the conquered faction, though in appt 
ance extirpated for ever, was ſoon after revived H 
Cæſar, whole firſt ſteps were authorized. by the _ 
which the name of Marius had kept up, amongſ/ 4s 
People, and who at length — not only in ſub: 
verting the whole plan of the government 
by Sylla, but in ennihilating even the liberty 0 
ome. 
Flor. II. The war of Sertorlus is, as we ſee, mixed, half 
22. civil, half foreign. But the victors, in order 0 bart 
©" oP 
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END ef the WAR with BERTORIUS. 204 
the States of Spain, dropping dhe name of Sertorius, 
who had however conſtitated ata whole force, and from 
pey exceed an ijultrioug-monument of his e in 
de Pyrenees. Theſe were erpphies with an inicription 
importing, that from the Alps: to che etre mities of 
Hiſpania Ulgerior he had -fubjeQed eight hundred and 
frenty-ſix cities. He undoubredly reckaned villages 
1nd caftles jn the number; It is faid, chat to this day 
the remains of thoſe trophics-arc- to. be ſeen in the val - 
hes of Andorra and Altavaca; Many -alſo . confider 
the city of Pampeluna as one of Pompey's:-menuments, 
and affirm him to be che founder of it. But chat ad- 
mits difficulties. . AD 1048 Saen 
Metellus and he triumphed on their return to 
Rome, But there was 3 in — re 
ar with reſpect to Pompey; whi that he 
— for the ſoeond time whilſt only 4 Roman 
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Mutitude and complication of fads. Order, in «which 
they will be diſtributed. Oxigin of the war with Spar- 
2 — lag — 
tion. Mis firſt x mentation of his s; 

Arms groß —— inte whioh the flaves give, 
nu withſtanding Syartacus. P. Variniu Prator, de- 
frated by Spartacus. Moderation and prudence of Spar- 
tacus in profperity.. Tha two Confuls and @ Prator 
fent again bim. Diviſion betewern the revolted flaves. 
Crixus is defeated and killed. Villories gained by Spar- 
lacks over the the Roman Generals. Three hundred 
priſoners forced to fight as Gladiators ts honeur the fu- 
ral of Crinus. Spartacus matchts againſt Rome. 
Luxury and bad diſcipline in the Roman armies. Cra/- 
ſus the Prætor is charged with the war againſt Sparta- 
mas. His ſeverity. He decimates a cohort. He forces 
Partacus to retire towards the ſtraits of Sicily. Spar- 
tacus 
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"1 _ wives bis 


in tubich 


Quæſtorſbip of Cicero. Mori ification which be ſuffer 


: þ ſtatue of Alexander's. upon bim. WaR of An Pl 


nada T, MAN A S. cy 
tacus endeavaurs in vain to paſs over part bis tai 
intu Sicilyo Craſſus Jbuts him np in Rruttium by ling 
dratm from ſea' to ſea. Spartacus forcen the: ding, 
aſfſus. - He gains an advantage that . 
hopes." © New victory of | Craſſus." Ou of bi 
- hientenants,: and bis Quaæſtor are defeated. .\ Laſt dug 
Sparturus is defeated and killed. uni of 
: Pampey,., wie having - defeated' a body of ib ſhig 
? faves, 16 for aſcribing the glory of termindting- lite 
tar to bimſelf. Ovation decreed to Craſſus =D. 
- TACHED Facrs. Varro Lucullus mates cungugls it 
7 Thrace, And triumphs; 2 - Other: F roconſuls of Mac- 
donia, who. before; him had made war again ile 

' Thragans.. New colleion of tbe Silylis vnſel malt 
on all fides. Conteſts concerning the Tribuneſhip;; Cu 
rio, an Orator of a ſingular kind. , Infrattion' of Gila 
Law againſt the Tribunes. The Tribuneſhip reinſtated 
in all its rights: by Pompey. Scarcity of Prouiſau 
in Rome, "whilſt. the; Pirates were maſters of theſe. 


on that occafion. He chooſes to refide always at Rome. 
Youth of Ceſar. He retires int Aa. He returns 
to Rome after Sylla's death. He accuſes Dalabella 
- He returns into Afta. He is taken by Pirates, ulm 
be afterwards cauſes to he crucified. After bis mum 
to Rome, he labours to conciliate the favour of the 
People. He unites debauchery with ambition. It 
_ conſtantly purſues the plan of reviving the fadim if 
Marius. His Queſterſhip in Spain. Effet of 


- RATES, | Riſe and progreſs of - the power of. the F. 
rates. Servilius Jauricus makes war againſt, then 
With ſucceſs, but without deſtroying tbem. ; 
_ of the ſeas given to the Præter M. Antonius: It i 
| feipwrecked on 4 cruize on the iſland of Crete. "tit 
dies of grief in effet. His eaſy and- profuſe Apo- 
lien. The Pirates become more powerful than ever« 
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in this = 
the mug of them Af oor me. 198 5 1 


ton of ſo vaſt a ſubject, as the Roman H 


becomes, is one Lot x Fe greateſt difficulties 2 = 


in WrItIn he War of f'S artacus agrees in 
of time ROM, the end 0 that that or Sertorius.” I 55 
with the Pirates had been continued ry vat A lo 
fries of years, bath, before and after the'eVents 1 9 
juſt related. The third. war of Mithiifites 
5 of three: years before th the death of” Sertorius, * 0 
the ſame times the Romans, made war in Thrace 25 
Macedonia. Add." th Facts, nie relate to the int 
ternal affairs of the, Commonwealth, and paſs” 4 
Nome; beſides particular circumſtancks, that 277 5 
luſtrious >rlonages, - in reſpect to whom every thing 
b material, e Tee here no doubt a muttip hci "of 
matter, in which f it is Very hard to aro? confulion; 
The beſt choice 1 can make is, in"my Upinion, ty 
follow, as I have akready Gone, cht plan Tak do for 
ne by M. Rollin, my 9 5 and oder; and 13 2 
example, not to confite m elf fo rig otb ay to Chr 
logical order, as to neglect, at che ſame . — "The 
Connexion of facts.” 54 Mall therefore ſeparate ps 
x poſſible the” ear [ubjects: and as the” war, wit 
Mthridates is 132 oft important of "alt thoſt Thive 
ut mentioned, That I intend to treat by itfelf.* Tha! 
« the Pirates, of Which the order I have laid dacht 
(0 myſelf; has not ermitted me hitherto to peak, 
def an older 175 I mall ther reſin e it 9 11 
Place, at leaſt in re ſpe& to every A that on 
the command of the ſea given to Pompey. 
5 to begin with The War of Spire, ER Is a 
kind of detached; art; and 1 ive an article 4 
Place after i it, in en Fü beste of leſs 8 
herd, and a great . of e facts. 
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os WAR of SPARTACUS. 


AR or PAK T AC vs. 7 


. 2M. Eren, anno Leb., „ 
Amt. . C. Cassi Vauvy, * e 


„ We fare Pen $i cily tics llc to cn 
y the 'jevol of 1 Italy in ies turn perten 
: ſame misfortune, and hid entire cauſe to pertthe 
w. great an evil the a tions of ſlaves is fo 4 Stat, 
Phu i * 4 Lentulus, in che city 6 . cauſed t 
great number « \gladiators 8. * thelr ar, 
1 of ri He er Gauls or Trans dun. who 
been reduced to that ſach ſtate, nat by 
* ſolely by the injuſtice of Him; 9 hal Fo 
. them, Of that Fin two hundred 4 1510 4 
lot to make their eſcape. But cher deſign bow 
= diſcovered, 0 D twent y-eight were” 5 
putting ix in execution, and fled Wich ng Neve 4thil 
thin Ktchen-knvve and ſpits, which they found 
it) appearance, could be.more ay 
ano . bor My likely to make'"the, Capital of t 
Univerſe tremble. But " beſides, that in 4 Geert 
ment, where great numbers are diſcoatented wilt 
their condition, the leaſt commotions Are to he e 
thoſe fugitive llaves had a. man at their head, who 
was alone Worth an army; à mati of ability and u 
loury intrepid in dangers, equ Tr 0 
employ ſtratagem and force, capa able. of 0 


adyeriity, and of a le moderation in Þf 
a word, 8. to whom f. Ereuns' WE to 15 


2 Ger injuſtice, by wniting in his Þ 
the condition de with th © tal ſents of x 66, 
Spartacus, very body ſes it is f him 1 ſpeik 
was born i in T ra ang had ſerve amony £00 0 
riliary troops of o mans. wing deoñ takdl 


priſoner, on what occaſion we Haye no account, 
was fold for a ſſave, and deſtined by His maſters 
be made a gladiator: But his ſpirit was too great" 
be * to ſo infamqus a profeſſion ; and it 


wenns CASSIUS, Conſuls. 
te, that perſuaded cottpnitny of his forrunE r* 
def 


ther to . — ence of theit Hberty, d | 
han for the ervet plenſare of fpeRators. He however 
un not the "only "lender of the band,” Cxixtis ard 
Oenomaus were uſſociated with him in the command; 
hich diviſiow ef authority was not one of tlie aft 


— 


i BY diculties, that e in the cottrſe 
ee nis 

As ſeen as he tad quitted ey er cb 
e aden with elle — ok Ae another city. 
dT hey ſtopped ard ſeized” chem; aud thols arm 
e asugh little fit for war, were! than'rt 
Wü firs and Knives. But che 4 comi 
ine out to atraek arts A e to Wel r 
e rerired,' Spartacus them, und Eitted | 


e number of them; and ok of ſpoits, 
ſaw himſelf thereby - ot, tor! to gry tir: 
th troop arms truly * They were Peel re 
ied: to rEnounee ting bs CIO ey confidered" as 
Gſoraceful ;- and from Nen 20 they now became 
bitiers. 345 ' 15 7ST3T1.0)' 220 
This firſt te * their number, dur dot 
ſfeiently yer te embolden them to keep the feld 
d Claudius er, who was ſent noone Veſt 
winſt tem, fon d them poſtet 
ts, He incatpedd ut Au. Nr o fats IM ri 22 
apying the only prafticable way, dur Tet to Hh Wi 
Nad ſuppöfecl cer he had" effe&ually möt 
he rebels, becauſe all the reſt was only ſteep 
td precipices. Hut ho ways ate rab To.va- 
ber animated -by«defpair. The faves "mad? them 
Mes very ftron al gh hdders of the wild vine: 
Withes, that ron the {por in abundance: 
ad by their help deſcended "ery them 2 the the 
ve; exeept org Who at firſt remained a 
ake care of the alf, and Ht: er u 088 
® dis corrades; EH they ir rhe plain, de 
kended alſo in his turn, and re-joined them. Spar- 
acus did not content himſelf with cſeaping Nom: the 
my : he attacked the Romans, when they _—— - 
Pecte 


TEREN FIUS,: CASSIUS, Conſuls. 
him, (defeated them, took their camp, adi 
M pained.p-ſeoaed wich b 044 
* vas at this tinge. that the flaves of all 
countries came in to themſelves around 
NO iverer. Their number ſoon increaſed. to ben 
828 
A. multitude, he to C 
try. They — 4p ſhields of baſket · work, . 
covered. with ſkins . —— and all t 
iron they could get, they forged ig 
ko ia — They alſo 
order to have e er t Haut 
With 1 — ery ns terrible, ravagg 
throughout all. Horace regyerted th 
excellent wines, of Which thoſe, ſlaves by \plungetin 
then deprived the —— and delicacy, of the Ron 
tables. But that had been a ſmall, matter, if hexkul 
contented themſelyes ſo. In the towns, and even i 
eee DN 
1 u Inkl a c die 
and — 8 _ 2 as had the . to fil 


their 1 to oppole 
* "and employ both remonſtrance 


"I exce 
and But every — — * vain c by 
TY 20 ee was blown up by fic 
ory, and e 44 the 4— 
N of reyenging t mſelves N all 194 


ek "aha inflicions won « thoſe "they, hadsfo 


310. 54 "7s "64 

Noche at length fn 32 i e 
4 ſeriqus nature, and the Prætor, P. r 
made to 1 out wat! army. But he 9 f one 
1 

o comman et two thouſa 

was defeated | Kew Some on after, 05 
nius, whom P oc mu — the Counſellor and, 


1 of Varinius, ſuffered kimlel be dure 


20> Spin JPY u potuit ragaritin ein at 
allere teſta. : 4 Hot, o Ig 
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GEL&IUS; CORNELIUS, Confuls; 209 
icania.* The enemy were very near taking him in A, R. 6795. 
ke bath: his troops were yy Ng his ung forced, 
There was however an occaſio „ wberein Spartacus Frontin. 

ſhut up in à defile by the Prætor. But he ex. — 
cated himſelf by ſtratagem out of that difficulty.” 
o amuſe and deceive the Romans, he cauſed poſts 
be erected before the gate of his camp, which ſup- 
ted dead bodies, cloathed and compleatly armed, 
order that -they 27 be taken at a diſtance for 
| ntinels. The enemy were 

y aſſured, that his army continued in its camp, 

AIT making it file off in the rear by favour 
the night. Having eſcaped this „ he re- | 
ned all be ſuperiority, beat Varinius on eral oc- 
ns, and eyen at laſt took his faſces, 8 from 
In this height of proſperity, Spartacus thought like pur; 
iſe and moderate man. He ſaw, that it was im- 
ſible for him to triumph over the Roman power, 
* he muſt neceſſarily ſink under it ſooner or 
He therefore — 2 to march his army to- 
6 ue Alps, in order, that after having paſſed thoſe 
untains, the Gauls and Thracians; 3 were 
o principal nations that compoſed his army, 
pit retire to their reſpective homes, there to enjoy 
perfect ſafety a liberty it had colt them ſo much to 
ure, But ſo wiſe a counſel was rejected. Thoſe 
es, hitherto always victorious, .and who ſaw them- 

s forty thouſand in number, full of a frantic confi- 
ce, and allured by the hopes of booty, thought-it 
t to plunder Aa | ee eh enn * 


ſequences, 


L. GeLiiivs Peil 
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* 5 A. R. 680. 
inn ern e. 
Cx. ConnELIvs, Laurvrus Cloptanus. 68 995. 


Rome ſaw itſelf threatened with | a very f t oy . 
minent danger, whilſt her anmies were ſucceſsful 
ore remote countries. Fowpey. had n 
or. VII. P the 


- Bro  GELLYUS, CORNELIUS, Confuls. 
A. R. co. the reduction of 'Sertorius's party in Spain: Luce 
Arie. C. gained great viftories over Mithridares in dhe e. 

And notwithſtanding a Rate eee 


Tones ar beevening the prey of eee Vie If 
troops of Spa bee mera en. 
arounted to ſeve men. lM Romam wlll 


tity” — — take the field, co 
| manded dy the two Conſits, and à third "iter U 
Pewtor Q. Arrius. And they had the grestet boy 
to dope Wocae with ſuch great forces, hs 4 dh ien 
ar6le a the enemy. 

I habe faid, that the reyoled haves Weis mt 
| mem Gatls Br Thraciats by nation. This 
3 of (vanity Formed den paste which den 
chief, The'Gavls adhered to Crus their 
man, and che Phracians to Spartacts. - (Phe 
chief, Oenotnatts, had been killed in one ef thel 
Ules of de p year.) cus ebuld not le 
the Gatils'within the bounds of their duty. Mt 

1 and audacity indueed them to 
und — the command ef Crixvs, Wey th 
themſelves itito 'Npvha, and laid waſte the count 
But they had foon 'reaſon to repent their \imprude 
The Conſul Gellius and the 'Priztor Arrius fell up 
Mount st. tlem near Mount Garganus, and of "thirty tibi 


Angelo. en, of Which "their body cbnſiſted, killed waffen 
thoufard. 'Crixus himſelf fell in the action, A a: 
valiantly. 43 Pro 
Do great a. diſaſter did not diſconcert us. 0 
directed His march through the Ap , All pt 1 
fujung kits deſign of gaining the Alps, and of qua Cen 
Italy. The Lentulus advanced to met M nan 
But that General, of whom Salluſt doubts , proc 

he had leſs capacity, or more vanity and yall the e 
was not an adverſary qualified to make head gg n 
Spartacus. Te was dofeated, and his army put w: ary 
route. The Victor then moved back againſt the Mere 
Conſul Gellius, who was returning from Apulia w 
a. - 


. Ferincettum-feolidivr an Fanior, Bart, Kit.. M. 


GELLIUS, CORNELIUS, Con, * 


cloſe him between himſelf and his Collegue. Spartacus A. R. 639. ' | 
ſpared him half the march; and though Arrius had c. 


been joined by the Conſul, he defeated them both in 
2 pitched battle. 

Spartac 
ſufficient, and was reſolved to add inſult to it. Every 
body knows, that it was the cuſtom of the Romans 
to make Gladiators combat at the fynerals of illuſtri- 
ous perſons. - Spartacus cauſed the ſame honour to be 
paid to the manes of his companion Crixus: and hav- 
ing choſen three hundred of the braveſt priſoners he 
had taken in his two victories, he forced them to 
fight round the funeral pile he had erected; without 
doubt to ſhew the Romans, that if they delighted in 
ſeeing human blood ſhed, themſelves might be ex- 
poſed to the ſame treatment, He cauſed all the reſt 
of the priſoners, and the carrjage-horſes unfit for ſer- 
vice, to be killed. He alſo burnt all the uſeleſs bag- 
gage taken from the enemy; and ſeeing that his ſuc- 
ceſſes had augmented the number of his ſoldiers to 
an hundred and twenty thouſand, he had the bold- 
neſs to form the deſign of marching againſt Rome. 

| He was not far from it, as the Conſuls in con- 
junction had marched with what troops they could 


vs on this occaſion thought his victory not Appian. 


aw together, to poſt themſelves in his way in Pi- Marca di 
cenum. That obſtacle ſeems to have diſconcerted the Ancona. 


plan of Spartacus. But he revenged himſelf upon the 
Proconſul, C. Caſſius, and the Prætor, Cn. Manlius, 
whom he beat, and reduced to fr. 

The Senate was extremely diflatisfied with all the 
Generals of this year; and with great reaſon: For fo 
Many defeats u the necks of each other, could nor 
proceed ſolely from the bravery and good conduct of 
the enemy. Luxury and floth prevailed in the Roman 
umies; the diſeipline was void of vigour ; the mili- 
ary rewards were laviſhed, without waiting till they 


were deſerved; and Cato refuſed thoſe, which the piut. in 
Conſul Gellius offered him, under whom he ſerved, cat. 


bring unwilling to accept honours that he ſaid wete 
dot his due. „ | 
P 2 Cn. Au- 


* 
* 


5 A. R. 681. 
Ant. C. 
Foo 


Plut. in 


ing a battle, or even a ſkirmiſh. Mummius en 
cuted that order ill; and believing the oecaſion i 


Sura is the ſame, who afterwards conſpired with Cat. 


command of the army in Picenum, he detached Mum 


diers who had done their duty worſt, he choſe int 
hundred, whom he cauſed to be decimated. - Fil 


great length of time. Beſides which, on giving am 
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Cx. Auribius Os Es TES. f 

; P. CorntLiivs LenTuLvs Sura. 3 

The new Conſuls would probably have condufted 


affairs no better than thoſe of the preceding jeu 
Nothing is known concerning Aufidius. Lentulus 


lina, and was ſtrangled on that account in Cicero! 
Conſulſhip. In conſequence Craſſus was the fole re- 
ſource of the Commonwealth, who was then Preetor, 
and in Sylla's war had given proofs of his valour and 
ability. He received orders to march againſt Spartacus, 
and his reputation induced many of the principal cite 
zens to accompany him in that war, 7 

He ſoon ſhewed himſelf worthy of the confidence 
repoſed in him. For, having taken upon him the 


mius, at the head of two legions, with orders to ob 
ſerve the motions of the enemy, but without hazat& 


vourable, he engaged the enemy, with a ſuccels that 
proved the Prætor's wiſdom. The Roman ſoldien 
fled in a cowardly manner, and many returned to thei 
camp, without their arms, which they had throm 
away, to fly more commodiouſly, Craſſus acted the 
as a great Captain, who knows, that diſcipline is at 
ſolutely neceſſary in an army; and that ſeverity ic 
great principle. He did not content himſelf w 
reprimanding Mummius ſharply ; but out of the 


of them were executed ignominiouſly in the ſight 
the whole army, upon which that example made un 
greater impreſſion, as it was in a manner new, al 
nothing of the like nature had been practiſed during 


to thoſe who had loſt them, Craſſus obliged thel 
to find ſureties for thoſe arms, as they had * 
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5rſt ſo ill, This degrading precaution, which at the A. R. 681+ 
ame time threatened them with a pecuniary puniſh- —— 4 
ment, made them more careful to preſerve their arms, 
both out of honour and intereſt. 
Theſe troops having in effeck Tearnt to fear their 
General's ſeverity more than their enemy's ſwords, 
ſoon retrieved their honour. Craſſus cut a body of 
ten thouſand flaves in pieces, of whom two-thirds 
were left upon the field of battle; and ſoon after he 
cained an advantage over Spartacus himſelf, whom he 
forced to gain Lucania, and retire towards the ſea. | 
Spartacus had his deſign in approaching Rhegio 
and Sicily. That iſland had already been the theatre 
of two wars with ſlaves ; and he did not deſpair, if he 
le could only tranſport ſome part of his troops thither, 
co rckindle a fire not well extinguiſhed, and which 


| \ ed only a little aid to break out again with more 
Fri fury than ever. And fortune even ſeemed at firſt to 
* four his hopes. There were in the Strait ſome 


ſhips of the Pirates, with whom he treated for tran- 

Iporting two thouſand of his troops to Sicily. But 

the Pirates having received his money, broke their 
neavement with him, and ſteered a different courſe, 

e had ſo great a delire to go to Sicily, that he even por. III. 
ed to croſs the Strait with floats and rafts. It was 20. 

In vain, The rapidity of the ſea, confined in this 

place between two ſhores, deſtroyed ſuch weak ma- 

ues, and preſently ſhewed him the impoſſibility of 
ucceeding. In the mean time Craſſus had followed 

um in his march. Spartacus in conſequence found 

lumielf hemmed up in the peninſula of Bruttium; a Calabria 
urow country for ſo great an army, in which his Ulterior. 
nemy undertook to confine him. | 
The nature of the place itſelf gave Craſſus that 

dea. The extremity of Italy on the ſide of Sicily 

ums a peninſula joined only to the main- land by an 
thmus of about twelve leagues over. Craſſus cauſed 

lis iſthmus to be ſhut up with a foſſe of fifteen feet in 

lepth, and as many in breadth, fortified with a ſtrong 

nd high wall. And. that work, which muſt have 

P 3 been ; 


exe 
pn fi. 
$ that 
dien 


tber 


14 


ee 


71. 


' animate them by deſpair, he cauſed à priſoner wh 
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ſhort tim | 58 "BR 
Spartacus had at firſt, ſhewn little attention 9d th 
enterprize of the enemy, and had taken nv pains 8 
diſturb their workmen. His thoughts were ſolely in 
tent on arming his people; and as he Was near th 
ſea on all ſides, he . invited merchants to bring w hi 
camp, not gold and filver, but iron. Of this he 
a great quantity, cauſes arths tb de forged, anf fg 


op all his tfoops abundantly with them. \ Batwha 
he ſaw the lines compleated, preſſed by famine, and 
not being able to draw proviſions either from the 
country, which he occupied and had ate up, of fro 
elſewhere, becauſe it was not in his power to m. 
and extend himſelf, he perceived the greatneſs of hi 
danger, and refolved to force the barriers 

againſt him. His firſt attempts were not ſu | 
he loſt abundance of ſoldiers, and was repulſed. Tt 
prevent his troops from being diſcouraged, and to i 


FESSEESLTFE9CSSESTSH2z 


crucified at the head of his camp ; in order that thy 
might ſee with their dwn eyes the puniſhment, n 
which they were alſo reſerved, if they did not plate 
victory on their fide, and ſhould fall into the-tund 
of the Prætor. At length having obſerved a night 
very rough and tempeftubus with wind and uo 
he found means to fill up a part of the folfe witt 
earth and faſcines, and paſſed his who e army on 
It. 


Craſſus, whb believed he kept Spartacus entire 
ſhut up, and expected to conquer him without ſtriking 
a blow, was in ſuch a conſternation to fee his p! 
eſcape him, and ſo terrified with the calamities, will 
which he ſaw Italy again threatened, that in Jus bn 
emotions of fear, he wrote to the Senate, that it 
neceſſary to recal both Varro Luxullus, who was 
his return from the war of "Thrace, and Pompt] 
who having entirely re-eftablithed the tranquiliny 
Spain, was on his way home. He however did 
place his whole confidence in the aids he demanded 


out of This fucceſa revived Craffias's courage; 
ad repenting then, that he bad expreſſed timichty, 
ind invized Generals to join him, who, would LON 
him of the glory of — this war, he mage 
haſte to prevent them. 

The Gauls always incamped ſeporate from Sparty- Front 
en, and had even their 
| T he Prator faund means to deceive. 
Spar dea r 
part of the Roman for e ta him. whultt 
they were really march the other Comman- 
ders. He gained a fig Thirty-five thou 
land of the enemy, to — Epitome of Livy, 
remained upan the — Plutarch makes the number 
of the dead amount only to twelve thouſand three 
A 
with ſa much co t 0. great a 
tude of dead, only two were wounded behind. This 
victory gloriou 0y efce the ſhame of the preceding 
defeats, which the Ramans had ſuſtained. They re- 
ny 7 hve Roman Eagles, twenty-ſix ſtandards, and 
ve faſces. 


neceſſary to romave from the victor, and marched to- 
wards Apulia. Craſſus detached one of his Lieutenants 
and his Quæſtor to purſue and harraſs him. Thoſc 
officers deſpiſing an enemy that fled, fallowed him fo 
claſe, that they gave him a favaurable occaſion for 
turning back againft them, and giving them battle 
with adyantage. The Romans fled in great diſorder ; 
and the Quaſtor, being wounded eſcaped with great 


diffcul 
2 Fe This 


particular Generals, Ganni- U. 5. 50 


Spartacus, after | canſiderable 2 lol, thought it Plut. 


4216 
3 e. Tb ſucceſs occaſioned the ruin of Spartacus, be 
1. cauſe his ſoldiers became ſo haughty in effect of i; 


them take, and forced him to return in queſt of n 
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that they would not purſue! the route he had mad 


ſug, Beſides which, another reaſon determined/Spur 
tacus to that conduct: this was, his having recent 


advice, that Varro Lucullus was arrived at Brund 


ſium from Macedonia; which made him apprehend 
being incloſed between two armies. of the ehen 


Craſſus no leſs deſired a deciſive battle. Pompey ap 


proached : and as that General was extremely _ 
ble to the People, his friends at Rome ſaid publickh 
in the Aſſemblies, that it was neceſſary to ſend hid 


againſt Spartacus; and that he alone was born to ter 


minate wars ſhameful to the Roman name. [Accord 


ingly both Craſſus: and Spartacus equally deſiring 1 


battle, they ſoon came to à general one, in ich boch 
ſides drew out all their force. 
Spartacus, who was determined to con 


* 


quer or di 


on this occaſion, teſtified that reſolution by a temat 


able action. He killed his horſe at the headiof-his 
army; ſaying, that if he was. victorious, he undoubt- 
edly ſhould not want horſes; and that if he was 6 
feated, he ſhould have no occaſion," for, them, "He 
fought like one in deſpair, endeavouring to join Cf 
ſus, and breaking through the - thickeſt barralions tor 
that purpoſe. He killed two Centurions wick bs 
own hand; but could not come at the General 1 
having been wounded, he continued defending hun 
ſelf with invincible courage, till he fell dead-covered 


with wounds. After his death, all fled; and as the 


diſtinguiſhed amongſt the multitude of the dead. 


Victors gave no quarter, the ſlaughter was horrible. 
forty thouſand flaves remained on the field. The 
Romans on their ſide loſt a thouſand men: but that 
was compenſated by three thouſand Roman citizens, 
whom Spartacus kept, priſoners, and who were eco: 
vered by the victory The body of that illuſtnom 
Gladiator, who may juſtly be ranked with the greatelt 
Generals, was ſoyght for in vain, and could not be 


How: 
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{ faves eſcaped, many of whom. aſſembled together 


dompey, was cut in pieces; and on ſo flight a foun- 
tion, that General, out of a vanity which reflects 
o honour upon him, was for aſcribing to himſelf and 
bbing the real conqueror of the glory of having ter- 
ninated the war. He wrote to the Senate, that: 
aſus had put the ſlaves to flight, but that he had ter- 


Pompey, becauſe he loved him, and on the con- 
y hated Craſſus. But Hiſtory has been more equi- 
able ; and: Craſſus has retained the honour ſo juſtly 
s due, of having by bis vigilance, ability, and va- 
ur, in 1 ſix months happily terminated a 
u, which 


r 
em, Six thouſand of them, who fell alive into his 
nds, were crucified all along the road from Capua 
Rome. 50 Unt do unsinn inne e 59 
Craſſus obtained only the leſſer triumph, or Ovation, 
a account of the contemptible condition of the ene- 
ies he had conquered. A diſtinction was however 
ted him, of which he had been very ambitious; 
ut was permiſſion: to wear in the ceremony, not the 
wn of myrtle, uſually worn in the Ovation, but 
of laurel, which had been hitherto peculiar to the 
rat triumph. k She l {233 0 
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| EB. 
HE year, in which Sp 
abounded with triumphs e Romans. Me- 
lus Pius and Pompey, as we have ſaid above, tri- 
mphed in it over Spain; Craſſus over Spartacus and 
e ſaves; and Varro Lucullus over Thrace, 


'T his 


However, from this difaſter a conſiderable number n fg. 


g formed different. hands. One of theſe bodies con- Plut. i: 
ſing of about fine thouſand, having been met by Pomp. 


vinated the: rebellion” to the very roots.“ Cicero in CicinVer. 
ore than one place has flattered this unjuſt pretenſion Manil. 


given the Romans not much leſs oro. v. 
ns, than that of Hannibal. He purſued all the . 
ins of the fugitives, and entirely purged Italy of * 


agg was defeated, A. k. t. 
5 


. 


whole: coaſt of the Euxine Sea, from the mou 


and took from them the city of Philippopolis, whid 
- ſtill retains that name, and is ſituated upon 
brus, and that ef Uſcudama, which many believe 


puſhed on, if we may believe Florus, a8 far . 


DETACHED: FACTS 
. This Lucullus was the brother of him, whose 


plas againſt Mithridates wo are ſoon to relate. He 
Was called M. Terentius Varro Lucullus J 
been adopted by one Varro, whoſe hi 
adding for his laſt | ſt 


5 


| £ iCeconis m. 
for — himſelf in it like a ben 
man and 2 Captain. He carried the Rom 
arms à great way into Thrace, attacked the Peil 
People famous amongſt the Ancients for their feroci 


the * 


be the ſame with Adrianople. He feems to hae 
to make war againſt Mithridates on ons fi 
whilſt his brother did the ſame on the other. er 


Tanais and the Palus Mæotis. He redueedalfo 


the Danube to the Boſphorus of Thrace; and w 
from Apollonia, a city ſituated on that eoaſt;” 4 Col 
ſus of Apollo of thirty cubits high, which he-plac 
in the Capitol. He employed only two eampaig 
in all theſe expeditions, and afterwarda returned! 
Rome, to receive the honour of a triumph he had 


deſerved. | ; F 
His predeceſſor had paved the way for him tw 4 that 
theſe conqueſts. This was Curio, who having be cede 
Conſul in 696, had been ſent the year following M* 
Macedonia. He had ſubjected the Dardanians, a d 
like nation, who had in all times harraſſed the May t 

* This River is called by the Turks Mariza. "P 


donu! 
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4bnians, on the North of whom they inhabited. He 
io conquered Mæſia, and penetrated as für as the 
Danube and Dacia. This is almoſt all We know of 
his exploits. But Frontinus has preſerved à circum- Frontin, 
ſtance of his conſtancy, in maintaining the diſeipline, Win. 
yhich ought not to be forgot. Jolie er IL eee 
When he was preparing to ſet out for his expe * 
inſt the Dardanians, one of the five legions under 
his command tnutimed, and declared they would not 
follow a raſh General, who was leading his troops to 
eertain deſtruction. Curio, far from giving way to 
their complaint, reſolved to reduce them; and havi 
made the four other legions ſtand to their arms, he ob- 
loed the mutiniers to come without theit arms or belts 
to chop ſtraw, and dig a trench. He then broke the 
ſeditious legion, without regard to all their proteſtati- 
ons of ſubtmiſſion and moſt humble intreaties, and'di- 
tributed the ſoldiers into the other legions. A Ge- 
neral of ſuch firmneſs, and who knew fo well how to 
make his troops obey him, was well qualified for 
on an enemy. At his return to Rome he tri- 
umphed. | E 
Before him two other Proconſuls of Macedonia had 
allo made war upon the barbarous nations of that 
Province, Ap. Claudins, and Dolabella, who had 
deen Conſuls, the one in 673, and the other two 
years before. Appius had no ſucceſs; and having preing. 
deen taken ill, in effect of the grief he had conceived Xcl. 21. 
on that account, he died in the Province itſelf. Do- 
labella, either more brave or more fortunate, had 
1 and had obtained the honour of a 
mumph. 5 
From the little we have juſt been ſaying, it appears, 
that Cicero had reaſon to ſay, the Sax br... ally, Ma- 
cedonia was a ® nurſery for triumphs. That Province 
ns continually infeſted by reſtleſs and fierce nations; 
nd their perpetual incurſions preſented fine occafions 
b the avidity all the Roman Generals had, of ac- 


* Provincia ex omaibas una maxi triumphalis. Cic. in Piſ. n. 94. 
quiring. 


© . point of glory attainable, - 


- niſh us during the years we are now running ove 


Plin. II. 
35. 


collected from Erythræ, a city of Zolis, which pal 
for the country of the Sibyl, Samos, IIion, ft 


The domeſtic events of the Commonwealth. fi 


The firſt which offers, is the pains taken by the 


very violent, and attended with a ſingular phanoni 
which on approaching the earth grew ſo large, az! 


was the Tribunitian power. I have 
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quiring an honour, which to them was the highs 


: * 


with a ſufficiently. great number of important fag 


nate to repair the loſs of the Sibyline Books, c 
ſumed at the burning of the Capitol. It was in g 
Conſulſhip of Cn. Octavius and Curio, the 676 
year of Rome, that Deputies of the Senate were fh 
into Aſia to collect all they could find of the Sibyl 
oracles. Perhaps an earthquake, which was felt thi 
year at Reatg, contributed to turn the attention 
the Romans upon Religion and the Gods. It w 


non. A kind of ſpark was ſeen to iſſue from a ſta 


form a diſk equal to that of the moon. The ſkyn 
as light with it, as it is in a gloomy and cloudy day 
and when this kind of ſtar reaſcended, it ſeemed 
extend itſelf in length and take the form of a trail 
light. I need not obſerve, that this phznomend 
was taken for a prodigy. Whether on this occakiot 
or ſome other motive, the books of the Sibyl; whit 
had been loſt ſeven years, were then thought of. Th 


Africa itſelf and Sicily, and laſtly from different 
ties of Italy, all the verſes, which went under 
name of the Sibyls. They choſe theſe, but with ve 
little judgment; and Varro found abundance of u 
terpolations in this collection, which he 755 | 
from the Acroſticks or Initial Letters. Howe 
this compilation, in which chance had ſufficient ſharg 
was conſulted, as containing the will of the Gods 
except with perſons of ſenſe, who frequently lauge 
at it, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 

Another more important object, that occaſions 


great emotions during a conſiderable 2 of time 
aid, that Syl 
; 6x 
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remely weakened it, and abridged its rights. But | 
people idolized that magiſtracy, which they con- 
ered as the bulwark of their liberty. Accordingly 
ſon as Sylla was dead, the Tribunes ſpared no 
ns for re-eſtabliſhing their ancient privileges, and 
re was an open war between them and the Conſuls 
an that ſubject. It was particularly very warm 
ung the Conſulſhip of Curio, who ſupported the 
frm made by Sylla againſt the Tribune Sicinius. 
That Tribune had frequent conteſts with the Con- 
and as he had the gift of raillery, he turned his 
herſary into ridicule very happily, and kept him 
ployed to ſome purpoſe, - Curio, who was a ſin- 
jar kind of Orator, was profoundly ignorant, and 
| not the leaſt tincture of the knowledge every 
x ſhould have, that has the advantage of a liberal 
cation. His memory frequently failed him; and 
kero tells us, that one day, when they were plead- 

g againſt each other, Curio on riſing up to ſpeak, 
wot that moment all he intended to ſay; fo that he 
s reduced to declare, that the adverſe party had 
rived him of his memory by ſpells and inchant- o 
tents, As to his geſture, it was entirely ridiculous. 
ge continually ſwung his arms about whilſt he ſpoke, 

| thereby gave occaſion for a ſmart joke of Sici- 
us, The two Conſuls having appeared before the 
fople upon the Tribunal of harangues ; and Cn. 
Mavius, who had the gout, continuing to fit, wrapt 

0 in cloths with plaſters and fomentations, Curio 
poke in the name of both. When he had done, the 
dune addrefling himſelf to Octavius, ſaid : « You 
can never ſufficiently acknowledge the obligations 
jou have to your Collegue. If he had not ſwung 
dis arms about as ul che flies would have eat 
you up by this time.“ It is a wonder, that without 
many things eſſential to eloquence, Curio could 
idly have paſſed for an Orator. But he had an 
undant and florid elocution; and that ſingle talent 
wered the want of all the reſt to a certain degree. 
s adverſary Sicinius was alſo a very bad Orator, 


and 
5 


— 


| Freinſh, bune, the eaſe de had fo pported ſtill found de 
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o and had 
the talent of 


Sicinius was aGaſſinared ; and his death with = N 
appearance of reaſon was aſcribed to Curio. 
AB. % Notwithſtanding che unfortunate end of wk 


XC. 27- and the year following the Conſul Cotta was oblice 
to conſent, that a conſiderable change ſhould be ma 
in the law paſſed by Sylla concerning the Triby 
ſhip. The article which excluded ſuch. as had by 
Tabunes from the ſuperior offices, was aboliſhed, 

This was gaining ſomething : but much m 

to be done. Several Tribunes ſucceſſively put 

the ſame deſign with vigour. Cicero mentions g 

pin of them in — L. Quintius and M. Lalj 
Y —_— men without birth or talents, but capab 

Cluent. 2 upon the multitude by their impudend 

and * loquacity, which the ignorant took forglogquet 

and by their eternal clamours and vehament ine 

tives againſt the Senate and Grandees, The af 
wes, however, ſpun out ſix years longer; gad 
 Haps would not have ſucceeded, through the weaknel 
or rather ambition, of Pompey, who with che view 
eoncthating the favour of the People, abandoned 
maxims of Sylla, and the intereſts of the Arilloerac 

Being become Conſul after two T mumphs of the 

af four .and-thirry, which to another would have be 

abe very ſummit af honours, he conſidereid that & 

tion only as the cammencement of his greatneds «t 

fortune. His plan was to ꝓerpetuate imielf, 4 

lia, in comtnand; by paſſing from mags ol 

employment, and tram affice to affice. 

execute that deſign only by the means 1 

The Senators were 1 attentive, and toe 


4 * Falicuas, lguax wag gubpdacundis, ar, 28d W 
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reſted in preventing the exceſſive riſe of one of their 
wa body, not to traverſe his views; whereas every 
king was co be obtained from a multitude, by carei- ; 
fag it. He therefore ſeized the occaſion of attac hing Flut. in 
the People to kim for ever by u ſingular, and paſſion- ompr. 
gely deſired, fervice. When he returned from Spain, |. Rü. 
de whole People xpected him as their deliverer and xcvit. | 
ever. He did not deceive thoſe hopes, and be | 
ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the Confulfhip, when 
be reinſtated the T'ribunitian power in all its nights ; 
u ambitious ſtep, which be had cauſe to repent more 
fun once in the ſeq url. | 

Cicero, however, apologizes for Pompey in reſpect 
to this article, and excuſes it by neceffity. He * 
Arms, that it wm not to obtain the Peo- 
des conſent, that the Tribuneſhip ſhould not ſubſiſt; 
ul that ſooner or later that charge mult have reaſſum- 
ed its ancient authority. From thence he concludes, 
d vas of advantage, chat Pompey, who was wiſe and 
moderate, ſhould acquire the merit oabthat affair with 
the People, rather chan leave it to ſome pernicious 
atizen, who might have abuſed it for ſubverting the 
Commonwealth.” Pompey might have had that 
ſew, which will make him leſs in the wrong. But 
tis difficult to beheve, that al intereſt did not 
na great meaſure determine him. , | 

e ſcarciry-of proviſions:cauſed alſo great troubles A. R. 677. 

ind commotions in Rome, during the times of which 
we are ſpeaking. We fee from a diſcourſe of the 
Conſul C. Cotta, which is preferved amangſt the frag- 
ments of Salluſt, that che diſcontent and commotions 
ofthe People roſe ſo high as to xndanger the perſons 
of the Conſuls. For the reſt we have no particular 
account of theſe ſeditions, and the cauſe of the rvil 1s 
better known, than its effects. This was the Pirates, 
Who covering the Mediterranean with their ſhips, 

* Senſit (Pornpeius deberi huiccivitati iam poteſtatem. 
Wipe 2 ro, ane aged ane = — 'expetiffet, qui poſſee 
— — — 
linquere, — Lon Fn, 26, n bh 
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entirely interrupted. commerce, and very frequent 
took the grain that was bound to Rome. Seperal te. 

medies were tried. The magiſtrates gave largeſſes of 
corn to the multitude. The Commonwealth, confor: 

A. R. 679. mably to a decree of the Senate, and a la paſſed by 

| __ the Conſuls Varro Lucullus and. C. Caſſius, bought 

163. a great quantity in Sicily, and expended ſolely upog 

this article of Sicilian corn about two hundred and 
twenty- five thouſand pounds during the three years 
x that Verres was, Prætor. But all theſe: occaſional ex: 
pedients produced but a momentary convenience. I 
was neceſſary to put a ſtop to the depredations of the 
Pirates; and it was not till Pompey had purged the 

' ſeas of them, that Plenty was reinſtated at Rome, 
In this publick calamity Cicero ſignalized his zeal 
for the Service of the State according to the extent of 
the ſphere in which he was then confined ; for he was 
only beginning to have a ſhare in affairs of goyern- 
ment. He was appointed Quæſtor, which was the 

A. R. 676, firſt degree of honours, under the Conſuls Cn. Octavius 

and Curio, being then one and thirty years old: and 
die in hae has not left us ignorant, that he had one of the fn 
; places in that nomination. He exerciſed the Queſtor- 
ſhip the year following in Sicily, in the Conſulſhip of 

A. R. 677. L. Octavius and C. Cotta. Sicily had two _Quet: 

den tors, one of whom reſided at Syracuſe, and the 

bother at Lilybæum. It was the latter. proyince, 
that fell by lot to Cicero. He was very active in 
preſſing the Sicilians to furniſh the quantity of com 
they were to ſend to Rome: and his activity, Which 
gave them ſome trouble, at firſt occaſioned complaints 
But, when they had experienced his equity, .mildnebs, 
and diligence in — their murmurs were change 
into the greateſt applauſes; and they expreſſed their 
gratitude by honours, which they had not paid to an 
of his predeceſſors. r We 
He has given us the following plan himſelf of hs 
adminiſtration. * During * my Quæſtorſhip in Sicily, 
Frumenti in ſumma caritate maximum numerum miſeram. Ne- 
'gotiatoribus comis, mercatoribus juſtus, municipibus liberalis, focus 


abſtinens, omnibus eram viſus in omni officio diligentiſſimus, Cic. 
pro Plancio, n. 64. | ſent 
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eat a great quantity of corn to Rome; my conduct 
made the merchants applaud my juſtice, and the 
ulneſs of my manners; the citizens the generoſity of 
py behaviour; the Allies my diſintereſtedneſs; in a 
word, every body was ſenſible of my ſtrict obſervance 
of every part of my duty.” A conduct fo laudable 
moceeded from principles ſtill more noble and elevated, 
ud ſuch as are worthy of being propoſed as models 
wall thoſe, who have any ſhare whatſoever in publick 
mthority. We cannot read the picture, which he 
ves us of his heart and ſentiments without admira- 
ton, © In all the “ offices with which I have been 
onoured, ſays he, I always conſidered the duties of 
them as ſacred and religious obligations. When I was 
tected Quæſtor, I did not think that charge a gift 
maferred on me by the People to do me honout, but 
adepoſite, of which it was my duty to give them an 
xcount, When I was ſent to exerciſe the Quæſtor- 
hip in Sicily, I conceived, that all eyes were fixed 
won me alone ; that I was in a manner placed upon 
theatre, expoſed to the view of the Univerſe: and 
n conſequence far from giving myſelf a looſe to un- 
ay appetites, I made it a law to deny myſelf even 
te pleaſures and gratifications, which nature and ne- 
eſity ſeem indiſpenſibly to require.“ | 
As Mr. Rollin has related in the + Ancient Hiſtory, + Hiſt. of 
te diſcovery of the tomb of Archimedes by Cicero Sracuie. 
ring his Queſtorſhip, I ſhall not repeat it here. 
ut I cannot diſpenſe with giving an account of the 
gut mortification; which the vanity of our new ma- 
altrate experienced on his return to Italy, and which 
has given us himſelf in very ingenuous terms. 


Ego, quos adhuc mihi ag — populus Romanus mandavit, 
een accepi, ut me omnium officiorum obſtringi religione arbitrarer. 
ſor ſum factus, ut mihi honore illum, non folim-datum, ſed 
n creditum ac commiſſum putarem. Sic obtinui Quæſturam in 
rumcla Sicilia, ut omnium oculos in me unum conjectos arbitrarer; 
ne quæſturamque meam quaſi in aliquo Orbis terræ theatro verſari 
zumarem: ut omnia ſemper Gn videntur eſſe, non mods 
wertraordinariis cupiditatibus, ſed etiam ipſi naturæ ac neceſſitati 
em. Cic. in Verr, I. V. n. 35+ 
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very ſerious reflections. He conceived +, that 


what news he brought from the city. 


was at Lilybeum, as we have ſaid. On this laſt 
tack, Cicero behayed like himſelf; 2 


waters with the reſt. 


his eloquence, he not only laboured to acquire a Fl 


C1c. pro Planc. n. 65. 
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From what we have ſaid it is evident, that 


took great honour to himſelf from his cee 


and he owns, E 
from Sicily, that he believed nothing elle Was talke, 
__ He was, in —— 
when on 2 uzzuoli at the 1ig 
when people drank the waters, which drew tageths 
rr 
met, aſked him, when he ſet 1 | 
* dont en 


from Rome,” he, wich an air of omen 
tiſication, but from the Province.” „ O, tn 
ſaid he, Yo bed n 0e m << jt is from Afr 
« I think.“ Cicero upon this was 1 
before, and anſwered with ſome warmth, chat Sic 
and not Africa, had been bis province. A third th 
mixed in the conyerſation, and ing the fu 
ignorance of affairs; Don't you Know, ſaid 1 
that Cicero has been Queſtor at Syraciiſe ?” Bu 


deſire of being conſidered as a perſon-of impumm n 
mingled with the croud, and was contented to par 
for one, who was come to Puzzuoli to drink t 


This trivial adventure cauſed him to wake 


Roman People had little regard to what flruck 
their ears, and that it was neceſſary to act upon the 
by their eyes. From that moment he made it his pl 
to fix in the city, to ſhew himſelf induſtriouſſy to 
fellow-citizens, to make the Forum in a manner 
reſidence: and founding all his hopes of fortune uf 


Deſtiti ſtomachari, & me unum ex iis feci qui ad aqua 


+ Poſteaquam ſenſi populum Romanum aures hebetiofes a 
acres atque acutos, babere, deſtiti quid de me audituri eſſent dam 
— — 'B feci ut poſtea quotidie me præſentem viderent: habitn 
— forum: neminem I con meo neque janitor nt 

omnus abſterruit, Idem, ibid. n. 66. 
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firſt who had it, 
| Ds us, was Sex. Julius Cæſar, who was 
tor the 544th year of Rome. It is generally be- 
e that this ſurname an i Far for the 


HbDruo 
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guet. in 
Cæſ. 2. 


| ther's name was Aurelia, a Lady of merit and yi 

De cauſ. and of a very noble family, though Plebeian. Ihe 

Corr. * praiſed for having taken great care of the edvextin 

* 29. of her ſon: but ſhe ſucceeded _— more in ref ; 
to talents than manners, 


the dangers he incurred in the Dictatorſhip of Syll 


He went twice to the court 


drew upon him, as long as he lived; the ſha 


' ſoldiers. He was extremely offended at * 
frequently declared and proteſted in the ſtrongeſt ter 


| ſucceed in it. For the reſt,” he diftinguiſhed himſ 
from thenceforth by his valour ; and at the raking 


nour of a Civic Crown, which Was given him by by 


who was then making war 2 the Pirates in Cil 
cia. But he did not ſtay long there. As ſoon 3s 

was informed of Sylla's death, he returned ſudden 
to Rome, principally from the hope of ſeeing | 

.- - - troubles: ariſe, and to take advantage of the comme 


tion, in which he was beſides much ſollicited 1 


/ 
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trious of the univerſe.” All that we know of lis fit 
was, that he had been Pretor;"and that he died fad 


denly one morning, putting on his ſhoes and ſtockings 
when his ſon was in his ſixteenth year. Cæſar me 


We have already ſpoke of Ceſar on the Kreide 


and: we left him in a manner a fugitive, an obliged 
to ſerve in Aſia under Thermus, to avoid th 
wrath of that terrible Dictator. Whilſt he Was! in th; 
country, he blemiſhed his re yo mn 3 
Nicomedes, K 

Bithynia; and his commerce with a Prince of te mol 
corrupt manners, gave occaſion for bad reports, 2 


proaches, both from his enemies, and: even 
to remove thoſe infamous ſuſpicions, but Gold u. 


Mitylene, which was the only one of all the * 
of Aſia, that had not laid down its arms, after the n 
duction of Mithridates by Sylla, he acquired the ht 


General. 
From thence he went to: the 


of Serv 


tions of Lepidus. His deſign was to join that fa 


gage. But the incapacity, which he p 
Chief, and the little A. of the party, ai 
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lim ; and he did not think it prudent to embark in 
o ill-concerted an enterprize. His inclination far 
that faction, however, manifeſtea itſelf by the ardour 
with which he laboured, as we have obſerved in its 
place, to obtain an amneſty in fayour of theſe, who 
engaged in it. In | * | TL Ley 
Every thing Deing quiet in the Commonwealth, 
Cxſar, who not yet ſufficient power to excite 
commotions in it, followed the example of young 
rerſons deſirous of acquiring a name, and accuſed an 
luſtrious and powerful man. This was Dolabella, 
Conſul in 671, who on his return from his govern- 
nent of Macedonia, had obtained the honour of a 
triumph. Cæſar at only one and twenty years of age, Aud. de 
undertook this great affair, and attempted to cauſe — corr. 
Dolabella to be condemned as guilty of extortion. . 
The cauſe was good in itſelf, and bh roduced a great Plut. in _ 
mmber of witneſſes againſt the accuſed. He pleaded Ct. 
tin perfection, and his diſcourſe is cited above an 
tundred years after his death, as not to be read with- 
out admiration, He, however, loſt his labour. 
Hortenſius and Cotta, who were then the leading men 
x the bar, ſaved Dolabella by their eloquence, and 
made Cæſar miſcarry in a cauſe, that he believed in- 
allbly his. | | 
The bad ſucceſs of this affair gave him affliction: Sueton. 
ad partly to deaden the great noiſe it had made, and 
partly to perfect himſelf in eloquence, he reſolved to 
abſent himſelf, and to go to Rhodes to hear Apollo- 
nus Molo, the famous Rhetorician, whoſe taſte and 
wilities had alſo been of uſe to Cicero. But in his 
paſſage he was taken by Pirates, near the iſle of Phar- 
* which lies oppoſite to the city of Miletus in 
Aa. ä 


Cæſar, when priſoner to wretched Pirates, behaved 4 & 
w them as if he had been their maſter, Firſt, on 
their aſking twenty talents for his ranſom, he ridi- 
culed them, and told them, they did not know who 
weir priſoner was: he promiſed them fifty. He 
aterwards made all his retinue ſet out, whom he ſent 
| Q 3 f | into 


- | N 


1 them was brought to him, having cauſe 
' which is one of the moſt diſtin ihing pairs 
all the ſmall veſſels he found in that port, and fur 
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into the neighbouring cities to collect that ſum ſt 
him, and remained thirty-eight days amongſt" tho 
wretches, with only his phyſician and two domeſtic 
— See. that time, not only a perfect & 
curity, but an air of command; ſo that when he wen 
to repoſe, if they diſturbed him with their noiſe, by 
ſent them orders to filence, In order to þ 
away the time, he himſelf with compoſing 
pieces of poetry, or oratorical diſcourſes, which þ 
afterwards read to thoſe Pirates; and if they did nd 
admire them, he called them fools and Barbarian 
For the reſt, he made himſelf familiar with them, an 
ſhared in their ſports and exerciſes ; but always ſuſtai 
ing his rank ſo well, that he threatened them from tim 
to time with crucifixion. The. Pirates were mud 
pleaſed with the eaſy behaviour of their priſoner, and 
were far from taking his menaces as ſerious. H 
however, realized them; and when the ſum he hat 
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= 


imſelf to be carried to Miletus, with that a&iviy 
of hi 
character, he immediately aſſembled, fitted out 


* J 


rized his pirates, who were ſtill at anchor near cd 
iſle of Pharmacuſa, He beat them, ſunk ſome be d 
their ſhips, and took others, which he carried t 
Miletus; and cauſed the Pirates to be put in priſons. : 
He immediately went to Junius, the Proconſul ay whe 
Aſia, who was in Bithynia, and aſked his orders for thay "ry 
puniſhment of the prifoners. That Proconſul 1 
weak, and avaricious. The glory that young mf ke 
had acquired, excited his envy ; and he would s, 
been very glad to have ſeized the booty, which w 
conſiderable. In conſequence, he anſwered, that x bun 
did not intend to have thoſe priſoners executed; bu bor 
to ſell them. This did not anſwer Cæſar's purpoſeWicri 
He went back with the ſame expedition to Miletus gun 
and before the Proconſul's orders could arrive, by H 
own private authority, he cauſed the Pirates to be cru, 


cified, as he had often threatened them: hace 
| + mitigar 
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puniſhment, he ordered their heads to be 


time. But ex- 
uence did not ſuffice to employ Cæſar, 


gciſes of 


ardingly, as Mithridates, who was then preparing 
ln Wand war with the Romans, was beginning to 
nie the States of Aſia, Cæſar went to that Province; 
ud, though a private perſon, having drawn ſome 
wops together, he drove away one of the Command- 
wof Mithridates, and confirmed the cities of Aſia, 
«ho had began to waver, in the alliance of the Ro- 


nethods for making himſelf friends, conciliating the 
nultitude, — all eyes upon him; frequent 
feadings, manners affable and full of politeneſs to 
the loweſt of the people, and magnificence in his re- 
tnue, cquipagey and table. His enemies did not 
form right conjectures of the conſequences his pomp 
would induce. They believed, that he would ſoon 
te ruined by fuch exceffive expences, and that his 
credit would expire with _— And indeed 
te did ruin himſelf ; for before he poſſeſſed any Ma- 
ntracy, he was thirteen hundred talents in debt, that 
A near two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. But 
aden he had gone ſo far, his power had taken ſuch 
fery deep root, that it was impoſſible to reduce it, 
The weakeſt beginnings, ſays Plutarch, if not 
taken in time, become formidable at length, acquir- 
ng, even from the contempt of them, a facility of 
wementing with impunity; In conſequence, it was 
bund, that Cæſar, inſtead of having purchaſed a 
bort · lved ſplendor at a great expence, had in reality 
wcrificed nothing in compariſon with what he had 
guned, 

e be TIE vl pk tr ae , er, 


ing to his 


mans. d 
On his return to Rome, he employed all poſũble pi 
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eſpecially when there was occaſion to uſe arms. Ac- Suet. c. 4. | 


ut. 


more eaſily eſcaped the penetration of the moſt gi 


with effeminate geſtures, and his hair in ſuch ni 


view from his earlieſt years: For we find no ſtep of 


Suet. C. LL 


ſiſter, and Brutus's mother, and riper years did ng 
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„The ambitious deſigns he then revolyed in mind 


cerning, as he was a man of pleaſure, or, mote pro. 
perly ſpeaking, abandoned to debauchery. All the 
world knows the ſaying, that conveys the moſt hor 
rible idea of his manners, that he was every we 
man's man, and every man's woman,” In his en 
lieſt youth he had an intrigue with Servilia, Cato! 


put an end to it. People in conſequence could ng 
conceive, that he could unite ſo ſerious and fo ardy- 
ous a deſign as that of changing the form of the 
Commonwealth, with a life, that ſeemed entirely en- 
groſſed by follies and debauch. Cicero himſelf 
whoſe penetration was ſo great, and who foreſay 
events at ſo great a diftance, was at a loſs in reſpedt 
to Cæſar. I diſcovered, ſaid he, in all his enter 
prizes, and his whole conduct, a plan continually pur 
ſued for raiſing himſelf to the tyranny. But whet 
I faw him ſo ſoft in his dreſs and manner of living 
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order, I could not believe that ſuch a. man was 
pable of forming and executing the deſign of ut 
verting the Roman Commonwealth.“ 

It is not to be doubted, but he had that object in 


his, that does not tend to that end, and does not tend 
to it in a manner determinate and conſtantly purſued, 
He always ſhews himſelf intent upon re-animating 
the faction of the People, reviving the party of Ma- 
rius,- and oppoling that of Sylla. I have already re 
lated ſeveral circumſtances of this nature, and the 
ſequel will be conformable to them. The firſt offic 
which he obtained by the ſuffrages of the Peopl 
was the Tribuneſhip of the ſoldiers; and in that 
charge he ſupported with all his credit thoſe, wiC 
were for reſtoring to the Tribunes of the People al 
the rights and authority, of which Sylla had deprive 
them. | de | 


IIe 
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eral of Julia his aunt, the widow of Marius the el- 
ter, He made a ſpeech in praiſe of that. Lady in 


Marius's images carried in that proceſſion, which had 
zot appeared in publick ſince Sylla's Dictatorſhip. 
This boldneſs occaſioned clamours againſt Cæſar; but 
de People anſwered them with applauſes, and were 


tranſports of joy courage of him, who in ſome 
neaſure after 15 many years recalled the honours of Ma- 
tus from the ſhades below. x. 

On the occaſion of the death of his wife Cornelia, 


Hitherto it had been cuſtomary to make funeral Ora- 
tons only upon antient Ladies, and not upon thoſe, 


that honour to his wife's memory : and thereby, be- 
fdes continually renewing the tenderneſs of the Peo- 
ple for Marius's faction, of which Cinna had been 
one of the principal ſupports, he cauſed himſelf to 
te conſidered as a man, who had ſentiments, and 
who was no leſs eſtimable for the goodneſs of his 
heart, than for a thouſand other ſhining qualities. 

He made theſe orations upon his aunt and wife, 
when Quæſtor; and afterwards ſet out for Spain; 
where he was to exerciſe that office under the Prætor, 
or Proconſul, Antiſtius Vetus. By the Roman laws 
the tie between a Quæſtor and the ſuperior Magiſtrate 
vas ſacred, as we have obſeryed elſewhere. Cæſar 
vas faithful to this maxim; and afterwards extended 


* 


he believed he owed the father. 


Alexander, he ſighed, reproaching himſelf with hav- 
ng done nothing at an age, when the King of Mace- 
donia had ſubjected the greateſt part of the univerſe. 
Struck with that thought, he aſked his diſcharge, 


the Forum according to cuſtom, and ventured. to have 
ever tired with clapping their hands; admiring with 


the daughter of Cinna, Cæſar ftill increaſed the good- 
will and affection the People had conceived for him. 


who died young. Cæſar was the firſt, who rendered 


to the ſon of Vetus the friendſhip and gratitude, which 


ad quitted Spain before the time, animated with a 


W i 
He diſcovered himſelf ſtill much more at the fu- Plut. T 


It was in this province that on ſeeing a ſtatue of Suet. c. 7. 


| the ſame day. The Kings of Cyprus and Egypt 


mall ſee in reſuming his Hiſtory, when we come to 


BEGINNINGS of the WAR with th 


WAR or ru PIRATES. 
new deſire to 


that the States of Gallia * T 
joyed the title and 
fired to obtain the 


would have made them riſe and take arms, if 
Conſuls had not kept the troops in Italy, which wer 
to have been ſent againſt Mithridates: Thus this a. 
tempt of Czfar's proved abortive ; but he had not leh 
boldneſs in effect for trying new enterprizes, as ws 


of his Ædileſhip. I am now going to relate the 
beginnings of the war with the Pirates, in order to pro- 
ceed. afterwards to that renewed by Mithridates for 
the third time againſt the Romans. 


PIRATES. 


HE Pirates were originally of Cilicia. The 
owed their firſt riſe to the civil diſcord, which 
for a great length of time prevailed between the houſe 
of the Seleucides and the Kingdom of Syria. Fx 
voured by thoſe dreadful troubles, and the weaknel 
of the royal authority, the Cilicians carried off a pu 
digious number of ſlaves from that country, Thu 
was a certain, and extremely advantageous, trade far 
them ; becauſe the Roinans being become rich after 
the taking of C e and Corinth, multiplied thel 
ſaves to infinity. The iſland of Delos was the marh 
where this trade was carried on, and frequently ten 
thouſand ſlaves brought thither at once, were fol 
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„ Gallia Giſalpina, which we now call Lombardy, was divided b 
the Romans into Gallia Ciſpadana, that is on this Nac of the Po nent 
Rome, and Tranſpadana, on the other fide of the Po. 


Who 
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gho had always been at war with thoſe of Syria, ſaw 
eich joy an enemy's kingdom ruined by the Pirates, 
and Leonel their increaſe. The Romans neglected 
them. The remotenefs of places, and other more im- 
and tnore urgent cares prevented them from 
jyppreſſing a power in its beginnings, which at firſt ap- 
peared contemptible, bur againſt which they had after- 
mnards occaſion to employ all the forces of their 
Empire. 


nes attached themſelves, gave them means of 
frengthening and augmenting their force, From the 


migation difficult dangerous. Lucullus was 23. 
twraſſed by them, and was more than once reduced 
uſe precautions = their deſigns, when by Syl- 
's order he was ing to aſſemble a fleet from 
il the maritime countries in the alliance of the Ro- 


However, at that time they did not extend them- 
ſelves very much. They kept in the ſea between 
Crete and Cyrene, and between the Piræus and the 
promontory of Malæa, now called Cape Malio. 
Though that is no great ſpace, they contented them- 
elves with it, becauſe they took ſo many and ſuch 
nch prizes in it, that this ſea ſeemed entirely golden 
to them, which was the name they gave it. ſides 
mich, they were not yet ſufficiently powerful to in- 
ſult Sicily and Italy; and Mithridates, with whom 
they ated in concert, being then maſter of Aſia, 
would not have permitted them to inſult the coaſts of 
. But when that Prince was reduced to abandon his 
conqueſts, having no farther concern for Aſia, which 
s then in foreign hands, he gave the Pirates their 
full ſcope, and the civil wars not permitting Sylla to 
- their progreſs, their power increaſed prodi- 
goully, | 

Inriched by the plunder of the coaſts of Aſia, 8 
gere ſoon in a condition to fit out not only ſm 
barks, but great ſhips and Triremes. Their number 
in- 


The war of Mithridates, to whoſe ſervice the Pi- =» 


fege of Athens by Sylla, their depredations had made 79; V. 
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that were not fortified ; and either ſtormed or be 


birth and riches, valiant 
_ amongſt them, and far from thinking it a 
conceived 8 acquire honour from doing ſo 


' aſſemblage of almoſt all the nations of the eaſt. A 


tent of ſea, and perceive their prey at a vaſt diſtanc 


WAR or THE PIRATES. 
increaſed infinitely by the multitude of people, w 
the war between Mithridates and che Ren by 
ruined, and ho ſought the ſubſiſtence from the {e, 
which they could not find on ſhore. The Pirates 
then formed armies, and their Commanders becane 
Generals. It was a trifling matter'for them to. att; 
navigators, They made deſcents, - ſurprized cite 


fieged thoſe which were in a condition of defence; and 
by theſe military exploits, they imagined-they ennoblet 
their profeſſion. Men, before conſiderable both ft 
and enterprizing, ' engage 


o 


At length they formed a kind of Commonye: 
of which Cilicia was the centre, a country difficult i 
approach, and of which the coaſts were covered vi 
rocks and ſands. In conſequence it was a ſecure 
treat for them, and they took their name from i 
They were all called Cilicians, though they were 


they often removed from that centre, they had occa 
ſion to ſettle ſtations or marts upon the coaſts, when 
they cruized, for unlading their booty: they ha 
even in them naval Arſenals, well ſupplied witk iron 
braſs, wood, and cordage, in a word, with all the m 
nitions neceſſary for ſhips, They alſo. built very big 
towers, from whence they could diſcover a great & 


And laſtly, they ſucceeded in bringing great and po 4 
erful cities into their intereſt, as Phaſelis, QlympuWihe 
and ſeveral others, whom the commodiouſneſ of Wn; 
trade, entirely at the expence and hazard of the Pirate ind 
and of very conſiderable advantage to them, induce Con 
to make an infamous alliance with the enemies of ve 
man race. + TOS > v7; that 
Murzna, whom Sylla had left in Aſia, made ſom vive 
flight efforts to check the rapid progreſs of eſſa 
wer; but ineffectually. It was neceſſary - to fen Ort 
umy 


th the land and ſea forces from Rome under che 
NY | Ce... com 
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ommand of P. Servilius, who having * 
the 67 3d =_ of Rome, ſet out on the expiration of 
tis Conſulſhip for this war. The Pirates were ſo bold 
v give a Roman fleet battle; and if the Proconſul 

ned the victory over them, it was not without 
ag loſt abundance of men. After having beaten 
them by ſea, he purſued them into their retreats; he 
wok and demoliſhed many of their forts, and even 
two of the greateſt cities in their alliance, Phaſelis and 
Olympia. He rout rag into the land; forced 
the city of Iſaura with difficulty and danger, and ſub- 
red the nations of the Iſauri. But the fruit of all 
theſe conqueſts, and of a war made upon the ſpot 
during three years, extended to little more than the 
irname ot NE 0 rs Fi bw aſſumed, and 
the pomp of 'a triumph, in which he very much gra 
he the People By ihe ſight of a gr number of Pi. 
rates made priſoners and laden with chains. For the 
teſt he had gone fa little to the root of the evil, that 
t immediately broke out again with more terror than 
ever, and 5 the Romans to make new efforts, 
which had ſtill leſs ſucceſs than the former. Servi- A. R. 678, 
i probably triumphed in the Conſulſhip of Lucul- Cc in 
us and Cotta; and this year the Pretor Marcus 4 & ibid. 
Antonius was charged with the war againſt the Pi- 
ntes, with a more extenſive, commiſſion than ever 
Roman General had exerciſed, and almoſt the ſame * 
s was afterwards given to Pompey for the ſame 
Antonius had the government and command of all 
the maritime coaſts, that acknowledged the Roman 
Empire: a diftingaiſhing employment, but arduous, 
ind for which he was indebted. to the credit of the 
Conſul Cotta, and the faction of Cethegus; of whom 
ye ſhall ſpeak elſewhere. It had been to be wiſhed, 
at intereſt and cabal, in cauſing. the office to be 
gven him, had been capable of adding the merit ne- 
«ary to filling it. This Prætor was the ſon of the 
Orator Marcus Antonius, and the father of the Tri- 
umyir; but he had neither the eloquence of his father, 
; nor 


+ _S 


ſhips; and to inſult the conquered, they tied up 
their priſoners to the fails and rigging. of their. veſſel 


66 | 


. the King of Pontus, and a retreat to.the Pirates, Be 


'to defend 


Salus r. Hiſt, 
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and profuſe to cx incapable of any attentigg 
exce 4 when utg L 2 Ene 5 29 

The itime countries, with the defence of which 
he was charged, kad no other ſenſe of the author 
conferred on him, than from the rapines he commit 
ted in them; and this Commander in chief, whok 
power extended over all the ſeas, confined himſelf g 
attacking Crete, which had furniſhed ſome troapsty 


him as the mo eigen of mank ind, * extravagan 
„ and 
ed by 


fides which he conducted the enterprize with a feey 
rity and preſumption, that brovens * upon the 
Roman name. He believed himſelf ſo ſure of vigor, 
that, ſays Florus, he carried more chains than ary 
in his ſhips. The Cretans, who hithento, notwith- 
ſtanding the immenſe increaſe of the Roman pour, 
and in the midſt of ſo many Kingdoms and Stem 
forced to ſubmit to the yoke, had always retained 
their liberty, ſhewed Antonius, that they knew hoy 

themſelves. They advanced out to i 
to meet him, defeated him, and took many of hi 


and in that manner returned in triumph into their pom 
Antonius, who was no leſs ſudden in concemng 
diſcouragement, than he had been in his raſh conks 
dence, made peace with the Cretans, and thereby 
compleated his infamy. He was at leaſt ſenſible 
this, and even too much ſo. Shame and grief ſeized 
him, and uniting with a bad habit of body, brought 
him to his end. He died with the firname of C 
ticus, which was given him out of deriſion, as 4 
88 of the bad ſucceſs of his expedition again 
rete. | 

He was a man of an eaſy diſpoſition, and bad only 

through weakneſs. If he plundered the Allies of the 


o Perdendz genitus, vacuuſque curis nifi inftantibeb 
Com- 
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Commonwealth, it was becauſe his prodigality was 
watinually reducing him to uſe — I 
hoſe about him any thing, and having many rapaci- 
dus followers, he made himſelf the inſtrument and 
ypport of their _—_— Plutarch has preſerved a piur. in 
carcumſtance, which ſhews to what an height he was Ant. 
nclined Arcs He oC 3 
ia, 4 very merit, zoule of the 
— but not of ths ſame branch with the Dictator, 
ud the greater attention to ceconomy, as ſhe knew 
the ity of her huſband. She had even got 
the aſcendant of him, and he was afraid of her. One 
ay a friend of his came to alk money of him, and 
te had none. He conceived the thought of wanting 
v be ſhaved, and having ordered a ſlave to bring 
lim his baſon for that uſe, which was filver, he waſh- 
el his face, and diſmiſſing the ſlave under ſome pre- 
en, he gave the piece ate to his friend to carry 
Wy with him. The —.— miſſing in the 
blouſe, Julia made a great noiſe, and was for queſtion- 
ng all the ſlaves. Antonius was obliged to confeſs 
the thing to her, and Julia to be patient. Marcus 
_ the Triumvir perfectly — his father 
u this point. ' . V N 
We are to date the death of our Antonius to the 681ſt Liv. Epit. 
rarof Rome. The Pirates after ſo many endeavours * 
the Romans had uſed to reduce them, became in ef- 
& more inſolent and powerful. Of this weſhall treat 
arcumſtantially, when we come to ſpeak of the com- 
miſſion given Pompey to make war with them. We 
ie now going to give an account of the exploits of 
Lucullus againſt Mithridates. 
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nz exploits of Lucullus againſt 
8 _. thridates. and Tigranes. Affairs « 
EKRome till the command of the 1 


againſt Mithridates IS. given to Pompey. : Ye 
| of Rome, from the 678th to 686th, 4 


er 


Diſpoſition of Mithridates and the Romans in ropes 
ße war. Mithridates exerciſes bimſelf by variow u 
©... peditions. ' Tigranes in concert with him, invades 
=D .” Mitbridates declares ' himſelf © openly, on i 

+2 occafron of the Will of Nicomedes, which gives Hi 
nia to the: Romans.” Preparations of ' Mithridatts 
Juditiouſiy made than in the preceding wars. Biginin 
F Lucullus. His father and mother. His knowled 
in the Arts and all the branches of polite Learn 
His. military capacity. His diſpoſition and virtues. 
checks a ſeditious Tribune of the People. He cauſe: i 
command of the war againſt Mithridates to be cot 
red upon bimſelf. His Collegue Cotta is ſent into 
thynia. Lucullus reforms the mutinous diſpoſition 
bis troops. He redreſſes the cities of Afia, oppr ef 

the Roman Tax-farmers. Cotta is defeated by 


Vox, 


C0 Niu. NT: 
dates. Lucullus marches to the aid of his collegue. 
He declines a battle, and endeavours to undermine the 
enemy. Mithridates decamps and marthes to beſiege 
(yzicum. Lucullus follows him. Siege of Cyzicum. 
Famine in the army of Mithridates. Flight of that 
Prince, Diſaſter of bis army. All Bithynia recon- 
quered, except Nicomedia, . in which Mithridates is 
fut up. Lucullus in two batiles deſtroys a fleet ſent 


ly Mithridates into Italy. Mitbridates retires into his 


tingdom: He makes himſelf Maſter of Heratlea on 


bis way. Lucullus purſues bim, and carries the war 


in bis dominions. He cauſes Amiſus and Eupatoria 
to be blocked up. Murmurs of his ſoldiers. His rea- 
ſms for giving Mithridates time to aſſemble a new 
army. Noble ſpirit of a Roman Officer, a priſoner, 
and generofity of Mithridates in reſpect to him. Acci- 
ial battle, in which Mithridates has ſome advantage. 


Two battles, in which the Romans are viftorious. Con- 
fernation of Mithridates's troop', and flight of that 
prince. He eſcapes with great difficulty, and takes re- 
fuge in Armenia. Forts and caſtles of Mithridates 
tlivered up to Lucullus. Priſoners of State ſet at 
liberty, Death of Roxana and Statira, fiſters of Mi- 
tbridates. Death of Berenice, one of that Prince's 
wives, Death of Monima. Lucullus returns to the 
feges of Eupatoria and Amiſus. Taking of thoſe two 
des. Generofity of Lucullus in reſpect to the city and 
babitants of Amiſus. The Grammarian Tyrannion 
uten priſener, and made free by Murena. 
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Lucullus in danger of being aſſaſſinated by a Deſerter. 
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A 


pian. 
ithrid, 


to eſtabliſn the conditions of peace in an autheni 


ſorry to have that pretext for accuſing the Roman 


1 2 1 
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; Ithridates * had already made peace twice yi 
the Romans, but without eyer renouncing 
delign of making war with them: nor had the 
mans more pacific intentions on their ſide. On h 
ſides the treaties of peace were, — deakit 
only intervals, and ſhort times of repoſe, given 
the neceſſity of their affairs, till they found occaki 
and force for beginning again. 
However, after the war with Murena, 'Mithrida 
took meaſures that ſeemed to argue a d 
ment the peace, and to render it durable. He had! 
written treaty either with Sylla or Murena, He: 
in conſequence Ambaſſadors to Rome, to detnand 
Decree of the Senate to authorize what had been! 
pulated between him and the Roman Generals, 


manner. But Ariobarzanes had alſo ſent Ambal 
dors to Rome, to complain, that Cappadocia had 
been entirely reſtored to him; and that .Mithrida 
ſtill retained the greateſt part of it. Sylla, Who 
then Dictator, having heard the Ambaſſadorgof 1 
two Kings, decreed, that Mithridates ſhould p 
ouſly to all things entirely evacuate Cappadocu, 
had been agreed. The King of Pontus obeyed, 
ſent a new embaſly finally to conclude the. affair of 
Treaty. Sylla was dead; and the Romans were 
much engroſſed by their inteſtine troubles and dn 
ons, that the Ambaſſadors of Mithridates could 
have audience of the Senate. They returned in cc 
ſequence without anſwer to their maſter, who was! 


being averſe to concluding, and of ſeeking C 
to renew, the war. | 


* Mithridates omne tempus, non ad oblivionem veteris bell 
ad comparationem novi contulit, Cic. pro Lege Manil, n.. 


— 


THIRD WAR of MITHRIDATES. | 
He had taken care to keep himſelf in exerciſe by 
naking war againſt different nations on the borders of 


8. Iptaũs and Caucaſus, and alſo with the People of the 
cmmerian Boſphorũs, whom he ſubjected; and to whom 
ug cave his fon Mgchares for King. He believed him- 
%y N ai therefore in 4 condition to advantage of the 


dificulty, into which the war of Lepidus, and afterwards 
ut of Sertorius, had thrown the Commonwealth: Bur 
e took care at firſt not to appear himſelf ; and made 
granes act, who having entered Cappadocia, took 
In a manner as with the ſingle ſweep of a het, ruined 
elye Grecian cities in it, and carried off the inhabit- 
nts to the number of three hundred thouſand, for 
wopling his favourite city Tigranocerta. | 


ew ſubject of quarrel with Mithridates, whoſe ambi- 
vn had long formed deſigns of ſeizing that Kin ; 
could by no means digeſt the poſſeſſion of it, by 
Romans. They however made themſelves maſters 
Fit; and M. Junius Silanus, Proconſul of Aſia, of 
hom we have ſpoken on the occaſion of the Pirates 


luce it into a Roman Province. 


5 WI !t was at this time Mithridates threw off the maſk  Plut. in 
ap d having ſent the famous embaſly to Sertorius, of — 
1 much we have treated elſewhere, he undertook his Memnon. 


ence than the two former; becauſe his preparations, 
not greater, were at leaſt more judicſouſly made. 
Ir in the firſt war they had more of pomp and ſhew 
an real force: his troops made a fine appearance 
the eye, but were contemptible in all reſpects but 
it of empty ſplendor. His bad ſucceſs had taught 
im better; and on the preſent occaſion he confined 
ſelf to the ſolid and eſſential. Inſtead of that in- 
umerable maltitude of Barbarians of different nations 
| languages whoſe confuſed cries and howlings 
buld only terrify the ſoft Aſiaticks; and inſtead of 
Ns glittering with gold and precious ſtones, which 
2 were 


ken by Cæſar, had orders to go to Bithynia, and to 
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About this time died Nicomedes King of Bithynia, Liv. Epitz 
jo by his will made the Roman People his heir: a XIII. 


rd war againſt the Romans, with ſtill greater confi- PudPhot. 


** 
N > 


Plut, 


were rather rich ſpoils for the victors, than of defend 
to thoſe who wore them, he raiſed an hundred a 
twenty thouſand good troops, formed into legions 


To theſe troops of foot he added ſixteen thouſand e 
valry, whoſe horſes: were ſtrong and well exercise 


other people neceſſary to ſo great an army: T 


thouſand men. He alſo fitted out a fleet of four hu 


ficent chambers and baths for his wives and con 


manned with brave ſoldiers. And laſtly, he amaſk 
vaſt quantities of ex and diſtributed abe 


Zines along the coaſts. With theſe preparations 
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ter the Roman manner, and gave them ſwords lik 
thoſe of the Romans, with thick and ſtrong buck] 


rather than ſuperbly adorned ; and an hundred cu 
or waggons armed with ſcyths. Add to theſe a pn 
digious number of ſervants, pioneers, ſuttlers, a 


whole, together, amounting to above three hund 


dred fail in the ſame taſte ; that is to ſay, his ſhi 
were no longer adorned with gilt cabins, and mag 


bines ; but full of arms defenſive and offenſive, Mn 


nine millions of buſhels of corn into different ma 
attacked Bithynia at the ſame time by ſea and ler 
after having endeavoured to conciliate the favour WW: 
the Gods, by offering a ſacrifice to Jupiter, the at 
ter of war, according to the cuſtomary rites; and | 
cauſing a ſet of white horſes to be thrown into the ¶ eme 
in honour of Neptune. The Romans ſent the ich 
Conſuls M. Cotta and L. Lucullus againſt him, wi, 
orders for the one to defend Bithynia, and for the o wo 
to oppoſe Mithridates, and to carry the war into eber 
Kingdom. But before we enter into the detal ce! 
their actions, I conceive it not amiſs to make the rea 
more particularly acquainted with Lucullus, who 


upon the point of making a moſt ſhining figure in Mich: 
Hiſtory. 


That illuſtrious Roman was not indebted to dom; co 
tic examples for the virtues which have done hin 


much honour. His father, who had been Preto M, 
Sicily, had been accuſed and condemned for the n. 


of extortion ; and the firſt action of note, that „ 
gu | 
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wiſhed Lucullus, and in a very honourable manner, 
ras, that whilſt very young, he in his turn accuſed 
&rvilius his father's accuſer. _ His mother, who was 
f the family of the Metelli, and fiſter of Metellus 
Numidicus,. added. no luſtre to the blood from which 
he deſcended by the prudence of her conduct. Lu- 
Jus is only the more commendable on that accoum, * 
having preſerved himſelf from the contagion of 
ice, which lived in a manner under the ſame roof, 
d offered itſelf to him with a kind of authority. 
Like moſt of the great perſons of his time, he 
nited arms with letters, the Art military with the 
body of polite learning. And to begin with the latter 
icle, * Cicero in the ſtrongeit terms extols the 
reatneſs of his genius, his ardor for ſtudy, and the, 
nent of his knowlege: and he affirms, that not only. 
this earlier years, and whilſt at Rome, but during 
Is Quzſtorſhip in Greece and Aſia, and even when 
E was charged with the war againſt Mithridates, at a 
me when military occupations ſeem not to leave a 
neral a moment's. leiſure, he ſtudied very much, 
wpecially Philoſophy, and had a famous Philoſopher 
uh him, called Antichus, in whoſe converſation. he 
ied. to unbend himſelf from his military fatigues. 
ich this ardor he had the advantage of an excellent 
demory, and ſtill greater for things, than words; 
ch makes Cicero with reaſon prefer his memory 
that of Hortenſius, who was more happy in 4 
t words than things. Lucullus in conſequence com- 
ſehending with eaſe, and retaining all that he had 
& learnt, had a mind extremely adorned and en- 
weed, though not ſo entirely engroſſed by ſuch mat- 
FS, as one who makes Letters his profeſſion, Plu- 
uch adds, that Philoſophy, which had ſerved Lucul- 
for recreation during the tumult of affairs, became 
conſolation and reſource, when old-age, and ſtill 


lum, tum omnis liberalis & digna homine nobili ab eo percepta 


Magnum ingenium L. Luculli, magnumque 7 Artium 
* Ma. Cic. Acad. I. IV. N. 1. ' 


R 3 more 
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more diſguſt, had induced him to-reriounce the gdm 
niſtration of the Commonwealth. But that Hiftorim 
further gives a particular account of Lucullus's Hteran 


- * - 


talents, that merits a place here, in 
| 4 not only aſcribes to him an m . we rea 
ck: tranſa&tions ; but pratſes him as equally cin 
pable of writing and ſpeaking in the Greek and n 
man languages. Sylla, who had the fame attribute n 
had ſo high an eſteem for the merit of Lucullus n 
this reſpect,” that he inſcribed his Commentaries u the 
him, as materials, which by paſſing through his hand fo 
would receive a better form, than he was capable of i 
doing them himſelf. Lucullus had alſo compoſed t v0 
Hiftory of the war with the Marfi in Greek : and tua tir 
work owes its being to a wager; of which it were oli « 
be withed that our modern Nobility would give u 2: 
many examples. Whilſt he was very young, eſti" 
with the Orator Hortenſius and the Hiſtorian Siſenm | 
he engaged to write that Hiſtory, either in Greek oil vc 
, Eatin, verſe or proſe, according as lots ſhould dete vi 
mine. Such games do not hurt the fortune, and higi 
exalt the reputation. | n ſta 
As to what regards military knowledge, Cicero inal | 
forms us, much was not expected in that way fron » ! 
Lucullus before his Confulſhip he even adds, th n 
he had not had occaſions for acquiring it. And la vat 
he does not fear to advance, that Lucullus“ ha lie 
employed the whole time of his journey from Romãů al 
to Afia in reading Hiftories, and inſtructing himſ the 
by aſking the old warriors queſtions, he atrived i de 
Aſia an accompliſhed General, though he had ſet ou bn 
from Rome with little or no experience in war. Bl. 
we muſt aſk pardon in this place for giving ſome e 
ſtriction to the too ſtrong expreſſions of Cicero, WA fit 
will believe, that a man, ſolely by reading and cot * 
Incredibilis quzdam ingenii magnitudo non deſiderayit. vert 
=p —— oy i 
Afam adus imperator — quam effet Roms re nile by 
rudis, CIC. ib. n. 2, e | Fae to d 


— 


reality it is certain, that Lucullus, after having ſerved 
in the war of the Allies with abundance af diſtinction, 


maſter, when he was Sylla's Qusſtor. Wbilſt. 


the Fleet he had been ordered: to aſſemble; and he 
fought ſeveral battles, in which he always came off 
ictorious. It may however be ſaid, that Lucullus 
would not have had occaſions enough for ſignalizing 
timſelf by arms, upon which to found the; expectation 
of ſuch great actions as he performed in war, if by his 
great talents united to ſtudy, he had: not: fapplied 
what he ſtill wanted on the fide of experience. 


which in him was moſt generous and noble, and con- 
kquently entirely inclined to beneficence. The con- 
ſtant and perfect friendſhip that always ſubſiſted, as 
| have ſaid elſewhere, between him and his brother, 
b highly for the praiſe of both. His fidelity to Sylla, 
nd the Ariſtocratical party, argues a folid and ele- 
ted genius. And as to what regards money, he ob- 
lterated that paternal diſgrace by an integrity above 


the war; but it was at the expence of the enemies of 
the Commonwealth. The Allies never had any rea- 
ln but to praiſe his government. Aſia both during 
is Quzſtorſhip, and afterwards, when he commanded 
n chief as Proconſul, ſaw him fo remote from com- 
fitting any kind of rapine, that ke even ſeverely pu- 
iſhed the oppreſſions of the rapacious Tax- Farmers; 
nd in the ſame manner after his Prætorſhip he go- 
rerned Africa wich great juſtice. Before all this, he 
had given proofs of diſintereſtedneſs, when appointed 
by Sylla to form a fleet for him, he went to Egypt 
demand Ships of Prolomy Lathryrus. That Prince 

R 4 re- 


made his firſt entrance into command» under a 7 | 
he 


was in that employment, he even.commanded in chief 


The character of Lucullus would be imperfect, if 
we ſhould omit to ſpeak of the qualities of his heart, 


al ſuſpicion. He indeed acquired great riches by 
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verſation, could become: a General. and ane worthy 
of the admiration: of Mithridates, Who declared, that 
in all he had ever read, he had never met with one 
inſtance of ſo great a Captain as Lucullus? And in lu, 


ſents the King offered him, which were to the value 
of fourſcore talents. And laſtly, at his departure 


ing diſcontented, and of being treated in conſequence 


us concerning Lucullus till his Conſulſhip. 


A. R. 678. 


Ant. C. 
74+ 


_quilkty. | 


it. This was a fair occaſion for Lucullus; for ® 


- LICINIUS, AURELIUS; conſuls. 
received him with extreme magnificence; and for hi 
expences aſſigned him four times as much as it had 


been the cuſtom to give foreign Miniſters. Lucullus 
accepted only meer neceſſaries, and refuſed" the Pre. 


when Ptolomy preſented him with an emerald et i 
gold, he would have excuſed himſelf for not accepting 
it; and only complied at laſt, becauſe: that Prin 
obſerved to him, that it was his own head which wit 
engraved upon the ſtone : ſo that Lucullus, who had 
not obtained the aid he demanded, was afraid of ſeem. 


as an enemy. | 
This is the moſt important of what is come down ty 


I.. Licmivs Lucullus. 
M. AuRELIus Cor rA. 


Lucullus did nothing conſiderable in the city, er 
cept checking the Tribune L. Quintius, who had un- 
dertaken to raiſe the Tribunitian power from the State 
of humiliation to which Sylla had reduced it. The 
Conſul publickly roſe up againſt him ; he even made 
remonſtrances to him in particular; and at- length 
prevailed upon that ſeditious Tribune to be quiet 
and to ſuffer the Commonwealth to enjoy ſome trans 


Every thing being thus at peace within doors, he 
had only to think of cauſing the command of the mat 
againſt Mithridates to be conferred upon him. | The 
Provinces of the Conſuls were already fixed, and 
Gallia Ciſalpina had fallen to him; a Province, in 
which there was no glory to be acquired. In theſe 
circumſtances the news came to Rome, that the go 
yernment of Cilicia was yacant by the death of L. 
Octavius, wha had ſucceeded Servilius Iſauricus in 


Cappadocia adjoins to Cilicia, if he obtained that pro: 
- | ; vince, 
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- AR. 6:8. Fimbria himſelf; all of them brave ſoldions, 


7. 


Plut. 


E rienced in war, and enured to fatigues; but int 5 


Plutarch calls them; which he did ſome time af 


in Bithynia, and finding Mithridates there, who it 


vince of Aſia, a favourable circumſtance, of waid 


1 
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ble, ſeditious, and accuſtomed not to obey" they 
Commanders, but to be humoured by them, Luci. 
lus made them ſenſible for the' firſt time of at ib was 
to have a General: he reduced them to their du 
and had the addreſs to render them ſubmiſſtve and ot 
dient to command. We ſhall however ſe in the f 
quel, that theſe very troops will prevent him fro 
compleating his victories, and tear the fruit of then 


— 


out of his hands by ſedition. | | 
Jo prevent the cities of Aſia from "revolting, wa 
another care that greatly engroſſed him at firſt, I 
Provinee, ' condemned by Sylla to pay © exceſſ 
ſums, and racked by the Publicans and Ufar 
found the Roman yoke inſupportable; and on 1 
rival of Mithridates, the people were again univer 
fally inclined in his. fayour, as a deliverer. Lucy 
lus began to remedy this evil, as much as the occ 
ſtons of the war which called him elſewhere, woul 
admit. He moderated the oppreſſions of the of 
cers, till he could entirely expel thoſe Harpies, 


He acquired the love of the ' States by his bend 
cence and equity. Aſia continued quiet, and leſt hi 
at liberty to march without fear to the aid of his e 
legue. | 1 
Cotta was in _— danger, into which he! 
brought himſelf by his imprudence. Being am 


made his army enter that Kingdom, he was for « 
fling the glory of reducing the enemy to him! 
Fe believed the affairs, that kept Lucullus in the p 


it was neceſſary to take the advantage for ſecuring lis 
a triumph. But being as deficient in the execution, 

he was raſh in the desen he ſuffered himſelf to! 
defeated near Chalcedon both by ſea and land in er 
day, and loſt in thoſe two unfortunate actions 10% 
thouſand Romans, and above fixty ſhips. In wn 
WE FM quend 
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wence he was obliged to fhut hammſelf 
iis of Chalcedon, where he had no-r 


# the victory. | 
Many per funded Lucullus not to march that way, 
wt to turn his arms towards Pontus, Which, as they 
4. he would find without ſoldierg and defencelets. 
zu Mithridates had left troops there under the com- 
jd of Diophantus, in cafe of inſult; This however 
s not the motive that determined Lucullus. 
Knowing that his army murmured very - much, and 
> entirely incenſed, that Cotta ſhould not only 
we ruined himſelf by his temevivy, but deprived 
hem of the advantage of conquering without ſtriking 
blow, Lucullus aſſembled them, and declared to 
em, “ that he had rather fave a ſingle Roman citi- 
zen from r, than c all the dominions 
of Mithridates.” Werds highly worthy of à great 
dul, and which expfeſs the true taſte of ſohd glory! 
helaus, who, as we have faid, had gone over 
b the Romans during the war with Murena, was par- 
ticularly earneſt with Lucullus; aſſuring him, that he 
old no ſooner appear in Pontus, but all would give 
y before him. But the Conſul made anfwer, * That 
r ſhould not act more tirmoerouſly than hunters, and 
hive the prey to run to the empty den.” He accord- 
ply advanced towards Bithyhia : that march had 
Is effect. Mithridates left Chalcedon and Cotta, and 
anced to meet Lueullus, whom he joined near 
Viz, a city of Phrygia. : ns 
The Romans conſidering the number of the enemy, 
tought it neceffary to avoid a battle, and protract 
he war. In the mean time M. Marius, whom Serto- 
dus had fent from Spain to Mithridates in quality of 
conſul, having advanced near the camp of Lucul- 
Is, in order to draw on a battle, the latter would not 
fuſe the defiance. But when they were juſt upon 
de point of engaging, a ſurprizing phenomenon 
prevented them. On a fadden the ſky ſeemed to 
pen, and a great maſs of fire fell between the two 

; | Armies, 


within the A. R. 658. 
urce bur in Ant. C. 
in, whom he had intended to deprive of the hanout 


232 
A.R. 678. Armies, in form reſembling a tun, and in colour 
Ant. C. melted ſilver in a blaze; This appearance, which wy 


I 


-- 


* abundance, till the enemy ſhould be obliged by famine "= 
to retire. 10 Re 


Strab. L. 
XII. 575. 


rence. That iſland is ſo near the main land of Ala, 


conſiderable blow in the naval battle of Chalcedon, 


any inſults of the enemy, and at hand to cut off hi 
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taken for a prodigy, terrified the two armies, and they | 
ſeparated as if by conſent, _ 5 gila 
For the reſt Lucullus conſtantly purſued his ſcheme Wt 
convinced that no magazines, nor riches, could-ſuf. WW" 
fice long to ſupport almoſt- three hundred thouſand": 
men, that Mithridates had with him, in the preſence?" 
of an-enemy's.army. In order to act with the greater 
certainty, he cauſed a priſoner to be brought to him and 
and aſked him, how many comrades: he had in hu n. 
meſs, and hat quantity of corn he had left in du be 
tent. He examined a ſecond in the ſame manner, ad 
then a third; and comparing their anſwers together 4 


he diſcovered, that in three or four days Mithridat 
would be in want of proviſions. In conſequence be de 
was the more confirmed in the reſolution he had ”2 
taken to gain time; and took care to cauſe provi. *) 
ons to be brought into his camp from all ſides, in 
order to enable himſelf to wait in quiet and vid br 


That ſoon. happened: Mithridates, reduced to de- 
camp, ſet down before Cyzicum, an important city, 
and one of the keys of Aſia, He expected to cam 
it with eaſe, becauſe the Cyzicenians had received 4 


where they had loſt three thouſand 'men, and ten 
ſhips. The King of Pontus concealed his match 
from Lucullus with addreſs, having ſet out during 
very dark and rainy night. He arrived at Cyzicum 
without interruption ; and all that the Roman Generi 
could do was to incamp at a ſmall diſtance from him 
on an eminence, where he was at once in ſafety from 


proviſions. | 

The city of Cyzicum, which was one of the finel 
and moſt important of Aſia, was ſituated in an iſland 
of the Propontis, about twenty leagues in circumfe- 


that 
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hat it was joined to it by two bridges. The Cyzi- 
:enians, a Colony of Miletus, were a courageous and 
-duſtrious People. Strabo compares them for vi- 
glance, activity, and government, to the People 
if Rhodes, Marſeilles, and Carthage 
yz not only adorned with fine buildings, but well for- 
ned; and a-wiſe government was careful to keep it 
aways provided with all things neceſſary for a 

tefence. Two Arſenals, the one filled with arms, 
ad the other with machines of war, and great maga- 
nes, in which ample proviſion of grain was always 
kept, enabled Cyzicum to make a long reſiſtance, 
whatever enemy ſet down before it. The beſieging 
of this city was therefore no ſmall enterprize for Mi- 
thridates; and the two circumſtances of the approach of 
the winter, and the preſence of an enemy's army, greatly 
wemented the difficulty. But the King of Pontus, 
relying upon the multitude of his forces by ſea and 
und, believed, that nothing could reſiſt him. He 
formed ten camps by land round the place; and by ſea 
made his fleet ſhut up the two extremities of the ſtrait, 
that ſeparated the iſland from the continent. 


; - Plue. 
Lucullus was not terrified by theſe immenſe prepa- — | 


ations ; and 28 his opinion upon the impoſſi- 
bility 
limſelf ſecure of victory without drawing his ſword, 
ad even ventured to promiſe as much to his ſoldiers. 
The Cyzicenians ſeconded this view wonderfully, by 
the valour with which they ſuſtained the ſiege. One 
king only alarmed them, which was their having no 
news of the Roman General. They could ſee his 
camp, which, as we have ſaid, was ſituated on an 
eminence, But the enemy made them believe, that 
t was that of the Armenians and Medes, ſent by Ti- 
granes to the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus did not 
leave the Cyzicenians long in this perplexity, and 
cauſed advices of him to be carried to them by a dex- 
trous and brave ſoldier, who made uſe of a ſingular 
vention for paſſing the arm of the ſea. He made 
Lind of float, compoſed of a light plank and two 
ſkins 


Their city 
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of ſubſiſting ſo great an army, he conſidered © 
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A. R. 6s. ſkins or tborachins filled with wind, that ſuppo 
_ it. Thoſe two ſkins were kept down by two on 
af wood, that extended from one to the other, nd 
held them at due diſtance. The courier fitting 
upon this float, and guiding it with his feet, had 2 
a diſtance more the air of a ſea-monſter than of 
man. His figure in effect deceived the enemy's ſhip 
which he care not to approach too much; 20 
in that manner he ſucceſsfully croſſed two leagyes o 

His preſence and even the letters of Lucullus di 
not entirely diſpel the fears of the beſieged. T] 
apprehended a deſign to conſole them by an.impy 
ture. At the ſame inſtant arrived a little boy, whe 
bad been taken priſoner by the troops of Mithridate 
and had afterwards. eſcaped. They aſked him when 
Lucullus was; on which the child began to laugh, x 
if they jeered him. But when he found they talks 
feriouſly, he pointed with his finger to the Romy 
camp. The Cyzicenians being then ſure of an aid ven 
near them, were greatly encouraged ; and Lucullu 
even ſoon made ſome troops enter the city to reinſam 
them. 

In the mean time Mithridates continued the ſieg 
with vigour. He had a famous Engineer in lis ſer 
vice, Nicomedes the Theſſalian, who had made n 
chines for him of all kinds and in great number; tor 
toiſes, rams, towers of different magnitudes, and 00s 
in particular called“ Helepolis, an hundred cubit 
high, and from which roſe another tower, that d 

charged ſtones, fire, and clouds of darts. On the 

ſide next the ſea, two Quinqueremes (gallies of f 

benches of oars) ſupported a tower, to which a flying 
bridge was affixed, ready to be thrown upon the wall 
whenat a ſmall diſtance from it. 

But before he brought all theſe engines to play, tt 
King of Pontus was for trying a ſhorter method. I 


® It is a Greek word, that, according to the etymology, fie 
Machine for taking of towns.“ A mY 
| be 
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the battle of Chalcedon he had taken a great 


ted n a | Ant. C. 
of Cyzicenians priſoners: he made them approach the 

ow 4 towards which they ſtretched out their h T 

- Wl inploring their fellow-citizens to take compaſſion 

en them. This attempt was ineffe&ual; and Piſi- 

15 ſtratus the chief Magiſtrate of the city, declared to 

n dem, that all he could do for them, was to deplore 


Wl their fate, and exhort them to ſupport it with pati- 
ace. 5 
"OY Michridates then perceiving, that nothing but 
bree could reduce their determinate courage, gave or- 
Tu ders to begin the attack on the fide next the- ſea. The 
machine performed its deſigned effect; the bridge 
+ v2 thrown upon the wall, and four men _— ad- 
ate, unced from the tower ſword in hand. The beſieged 
were at firſt terrified to ſee the enemy on a ſudden upon 
their walls ; but the firſt four not having 'been ſuſ- 
tained ſoon enough, the Cyzicenians med cou- 
rage, repulſed the affailants, and diſcharging fire 
and burning pitch upon the ſhips, reduced them to 
retire. 
They had not recovered their fear occaſioned by 
ſo great an alarm, when the machines intended for the 
attack on the land-ſide, began to play. The be- 
leged ſpared no efforts, and left no means unem- 
ployed for their defence. They diſcharged great 
tones to break the roofs of the tortoiſes that covered 
the rams; and then endeavoured with grapplings 
and running knots to ſerze the rams themſelves, and 
lift them up into the air; or oppoſed them with wool- 
packs to break their blows. As to fire-pots they ex- 
unguiſned them with water and vinegar; and fpread 
curtains of ſtrength to deaden the darts diſcharged 
at them, With all theſe efforts they could not pre- 
rent part of their walls from being burnt, and beat 
down towards the evening, and. a conſiderable breach 
tom being made. Happily for them the fire was 
o violent, that the Enemy did not dare to throw 
ſelves into it. The Cyzicenians in conſequence 
ume during the night to erect a new wall. 


8 


The 


* 
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| "AR. 678, The ſucceſs of this firſt day, though favourable on 
| —_— the whole to the beſieged, gave reaſon however ex. 


giſtrates of that city, dreamt. He ſaid, that during 
the night he had ſeen Proſerpina, the Patroneſs d 


.< bian player upon the flute.” This player upon 


, that might eaſily be invented after things fell ou 


being taken priſoner. 
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tremely to apprehend thoſe terrible machines, that 
had already much damaged their walls. An unfore. 
ſeen event delivered the place from them. It wx 
now winter; and ſo dreadful an hurricane happened 
on a ſudden, as firſt made all the machines begin tq 
crack ; and at length they broke down and were over. 
turned even to the great Helepolis, which had coſt 
ſo much expence and labour. It is, ſaid, that this 
ſtorm had been foretold to the Cyzicenians, in 4 
dream, which Ariſtagoras, one of the principal ms 


Cyzicum, who declared to him, * that ſhe was going 
<« to oppoſe the trumpeters of Pontus with the Ly: 


the flute was the South-Wind, which occaſioned the 
ſtorm, We ſhould be more obliged to the ancient 
Hiſtorians, if inſtead of entertaining us with dreams, 


they. had been more circumſtantial in their accounts 
of the ſiege. They have even neglected to inform us 
how long it laſted. We however learn from Strabo 
and Appian, that Mithridates, after his machines 
were broke to pieces, cauſed mines to be dug, that 
were countermined by the beſieged ; and that ſome 
combats were fought under ground, in one of which 
the King, who had entered the mines, was very neat 


Nothing ſucceeded on the fide of Mithridates; and 
the Cyzicenians had reaſon to hope the beſt, Ther 
confidence increaſed from the perſuaſion, that the 
Gods declared in their favour. Beſides the dream of 
Ariſtagoras, there was another event of the ſame kind, 
which I ſhall repeat, as I find it in my Authors. | 
have ſaid before, that Proſerpina was the tutelary D- 
vinity of Cyzicum. Her feſtivat approached, t 
which a black heifer was to be cacrificed to her; and 
as It was the cuſtom for the cattle to feed on the = 


Ul 
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pod the victim, intended for the goddeſs, was ac- 
ally there, and the Cyzicenians could not get it into 
the city. To ſupply its place, they made a repreſen- 


it alone, and came and preſented herſelf to be ſa- 

nficed. This was matter of great joy to the be- 

ed, who no longer doubted the protection of the 
K | | | | 

A more real advantage for them, was the famine, 

nich the army of Mithridates ſuffered. That Prince 
ignorant of it for ſome time, being 


came ſo Ting, that it was abſolutely neceſſary 
 apprize him of it. Thoſe haughty conceptions, 
ut made him treat the reſiſtance of the Cyzicenians 
zinfolence, were then heard no more: he was terri- 
ed, finding he, had to do with a General, who did not 
xk for glare and ſhew in his manner of making war; 
ut had the ſolid in view, by cutting off his proviſi- 
8, and attacking him by famine. 

He however would not yet abandon his enterprize, 
Id contented himſelf with endeavouring ſome miti- 


| his cavalry, the carriage-beaſts, and part of his 
lantry, that had fuffered moſt, and were leaſt ca- 
ble of ſervice. For the ſetting out of this detach- 
tent he choſe à time, when Lucullus was abſent, at- 
king a fort in the neighbourhood. But the Ro- 
an General having been ſoon informed of what paſ- 
b returned the ſame night to his camp; and at day- 
rac, taking ten cohorts with all his cavalry, not- 
ſtanding the froſt and ſnow, he ſet out in purſuit 
that body of the enemy. He came up with them 
* the river Rhyndacus, cut;ſome in pieces, and dif- 
ied them in ſuch a manner, that the women of a 
enbouring city came out to ſeize the baggage and 
il the dead. Many of them remained on the ſpot : 
den thouſand were taken priſoners, with fix thou- 
Id horſes, and an — 


Vor, VII. 8 beaſts. 
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ation of it in flour. But on the uſual day the black 
ifer quitted the herd of - herſelf, ſwam acroſs the 


deceived by 
boſe who approached him. But at length the evil 


ation of the famine, by ſending to Bithynia almoſt 


multitude of carriage- 


2398 
A. R. 673, beaſts. Lucullus carried all back again to his camp 


- ** paſſing in a kind of triumph in the view of the 


Romans of the ſame faction with him, that is, thi 
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ſiegers. eh 
| The famine continually increaſed amongſt then 
and to compleat their misfortunes, / the ; ſea,” whid 
had hitherto ſupplied them with ſome PRE 
came impracticable on account of the bad ſeaſo 
Many in conſequence died of hunger; fome ke 
themſelves alive with human fleſh ; and others, v 
had ſuch a diet in horror, being reduced to feed upg 
graſs and herbage, fell through weakneſs and li 
guor ; and laſtly, the number of the dead,” thatn 
mained without burial, brought the plague into t 
camp. Mithridates however till obſtinately perſiſt 
in carrying on the ſiege, and waited the ſucceſs 
batteries he had planted upon an hill, that commande 
the city, But the Cyzicenians, who knew the bi 
condition of his troops, having made a vigorous fall 
found no great danger from the reſiſtance of ' pep 
half dead of diſeaſe and miſery, deſtroyed their wol 
and burnt all the machines that remained. Thus d 
King of Pontus was at length reduced by neceſſity 
reſolve upon flight. | 
That was very difficult in the preſence of a vide 
ous army. Mithridates, to amuſe Lucullus, and en 
ploy him elſewhere, cauſed a ſquadron of ſhips to 
got ready, which was to go to the ZEgean ſea under i 
command of the Admiral Ariſtonicus. That Ad: 
ral carried ten thouſand pieces of gold with him, 
endeavour to corrupt Fimbria's legions, whom 
thridates had long been in hopes of drawing over 
his party. And indeed they were mutinous and 
ditious, as we have ſaid before; and beſides, on 
nally adherents to Marius's faction. As the King i 


whom. Sertorius had ſent to him, his hopes were n 
without ſome foundation, But thoſe who place © 
fidence in the perfidious, always expoſe themlelyes 
be deceived. Fimbria's ſoldiers pretended to gives 
to the propoſals of Ariſtonicus ; and having * 
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mon to a place, where they were maſters, they 
ok him with his gold, and killed thoſe that attended 
; Y 4 
* | | 
In the mean time Mithridates was making his laſt 
poſitions for ſetting out from before Cyzicum. He 
pointed two of his Generals to march his land forces 
Lampſacus, who were ſtill about thirty thouſand 
number. As for him, he reſolved 'to go by ſea to 
rium. The imbarkation was made with all the tu- 
t and diſorder of a precipitate flight. But the paſ- 
x, which was very ſhort, was quiet and ſucceſsful. 
hoſe who remained on the land, had not the ſame 


re put to tlie ſword by the Cyzicenians, who came 
tin arms, as ſoon as they were informed of the 


k Eſepus, he cut them to pieces, killed near twenty 
wuſand, and took abundance of 5 The 
ecks of this deplorable army ſhut themſelves up in 
mpſacus; but they could not have eſcaped Lucul- 
„ if Mithridates had not ſent ſhips to carry them 
| with all the inhabitants. From thence Lucullus 


rious a victory. He was received in the midſt of 
acclamations of the Cyzicenians, who even eter- 
td their gratitude, by inſtituting feſtivals in ho- 
tur of him, which from his name they called Lucul- 
u. It is ſaid, that Mithridates loſt ſcarce leſs than 
ee hundred thouſand men in this unfortunate expe- 
on, including ſoldiers and the neceſſary followers of 
army. e 

This great event happened in the Conſulſhip of M. 


dan towards the end of the year, in which Lucullus 
& Conſul, and it was raiſed in the beginning of the 
r following. ; | 

Tbe Granicus is famous for the victory gained by Alexander up- 
banks, The ZEſepus is a river adjacent. 
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t, For firſt, the fick, that were left in the camp, 


wht of Mithridates. Lucullus on his fide purſued 
boſe, who were retiring to Lampſacus, and having 
me up with them near“ the Granicus, others ſay 


turned to Cyzicum, to enjoy the applauſes of ſo 


ullus, and C. Caſſius. The fiege ſeems to have 
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Iy Cius. 


continued upon the coaſts of the Helleſpont. Wi 
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Lucullus without laſs of time prepared to t; 
the advantage of his victory, and to drive Mithridam 
entirely out of Bithynia. But he had occaſion fo 
poet: againſt an enemy, who was maſter of the & 
To fit one gut, the Senate offered him three tha 
ſand talents. He generouſly refuſed them, and n 
plied, that without any expence to the publick Tr, 
= he ſhquld find ſufficient reſources in the 2 
and fidelity of the Allies of the Commonwealth. 4 
copdipgly ne drew together a great number of ſhy 
from the cities of Aſia; and thereby ſaw himſelf in 


F 


condition to puſh Mithridatey at the ſame time by i 
and land. His Lieutenant Gegerals, Voconius Bat 
and Valerius Triarius, took the principal cities 


rreat number of veſſels near Parium, was obliged! 
hut himſelf up in Nicomedia, whither Cotta, ul 
was deſirous to repair the affront he had receiyed ng 
Chalcedon, and afterwards Triarius, came to belieg 
him. 6 | . 

That prince was little afraid of their efforts, a 
far from being diſcouraged by ſo many bad ſucceſſe 
and keeping upon the defenſive, he actually made 
fleet ſet out to excite or ſupport the reyoſt in Ita 
which at this very time was overran by Spartacus. 
had given the command of his fleet to two of his G 
nerals, and M. Marius, whom Sertorius had ſent | 
him with the title of Proconſul. Lucullus, withai 
doubt to oppoſe the execution of that deſign, 


he was in the country of Troas, paſſing the night 
a temple of Venus, he dreamt he ſaw. that Gode 
who ſaid to him: Why ſleepeſt thou, magnanimo 
« Lion? See the timorous fawns are near tber 
Lucullus had perhaps learnt of Sylla to have regat 


* 
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dreams. When he related this to his friends, he A. R. 6796 
ceived advice, that thirteen ſhips had been ſeen to . & 


als by ſteering towards the iſle of Lemnos. He im- 
nediately ſet out, joined them near Tanedos, took 
't killed their commander Iſidorus, and from 


n 


He found the enemy in the road, and ſo near the 
nd, that he could neither get within them, nor at- 
ck them in front with advantage; becauſe the mo- 
uns of the ſea made his veſſels rowl, and give but 
le blows to thoſe of Mithridates, which were ſup- 
orted in a firm manner by the ſhore, and alſo de- 
;ded by brave troops. At le Lucullus, havin 
ferved a place in the iſland of eaſy acceſs, land 
ut of his ſoldiers, who proceeded to ch the 
my in the rear. The latter ſeeing themſelves at 
ce attacked both by ſea and land, made no long 
ſiſtance. If they removed from the land, they fre- 
ntly ran foul of one another, or upon the beaks 
[Lucullus's ſhips: If they kept their ſtation, they 
re within the reach of the Romans that had landed. 
ie whole was deſtroyed : two-and-thirty ſhips of 
r with a great number of tranſports were either ta- 
n or ſunk; and the three Generals were made pri- 
ners. Lucullus gave Marius no quarter, whom he 
nſidered as a traitor to his country, and cauſed him 
de put to death in torments. And even appre- 
ding, that he might eſcape puniſhment by dying 
ord in hand, he had taken the precaution before 
battle, to order his ſoldiers not to kill any of the 
my, that had but one eye; which was Marius's 


| lies and parti ius. 
e and partizans of Sertorius 
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ence made fail to Lemnos, where their grand fleet 
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This victory was confidered as important for the cic. pro 
nquillity of Italy: and Cicero in more than one J. 
re praiſes Lucullus, for having preſerves it by his iar. l. 
bur and good fortune from being invaded by the 38. 


nil. 


be entire evacuation of Bithynia by Mithridates Plut. 
i allo a conſequence of this ſame victory. _ Appian. 
| M 
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ruin of his maritime forces. He was himſelf in 
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that Prince, who was in Nicomedia, having receive 
advice that Lucullus was advancing againſt him wit 
the utmoſt expedition, did not judge it proper it 
wait for him, and ſet fail to return to his Kingdon 
He could not have done ſo, if the orders of Lucull 
had been executed. For he had commanded Voce 
nius Barba to block up the port of Nicomedia wit 
the ſquadron under his command, whilſt Cotta an 
Triarius did the ſame on the land-ſide. But Vo! 
nius, out of an entirely ill-timed ſuperſtition, wenti 
Samothracia to be initiated in the myſteries of d 
great Gods. Mithridates ſet out therefore withoy 
interruption ; but when he approached Heraclea, 
met with ſo violent a ſtorm, that a great number of l 
ſhips were ſeparated and diſperſed ; others ſunk ; an 
during ſeveral days the whole coaſt was covered wi 
the wrecks of that tempeſt, which compleated 


ſhip too large to approach the ſhore with ſafety du 
ing the agitation of the ſea, and which belides beg; 
to take in water on all ſides. He was in conſequen 


reduced to go on board the brigantine of a Pini m 
and thought himſelf happy in eſcaping in that mk 
ner to Heraclea. | a 1; be 
Nor did that city depend on him. It was a lit! pals 
Grecian republick, which, diſcontented with the e 
actions of the Romans, and beſides apprehendu ar 
their power, continued fluctuating and uncertain nus 
tween the two parties. It was therefore only in e * 
fect of an underſtanding with one of the princp four 
citizens, that Mithridates entered the place; which ith 
when he had once done, he eaſily determined the cu her 
zens to declare in his favour ; after which he we old 
' farther, and under pretext of defending the dA: 
againſt the Romans, he put a garriſon of tour thou bod 
ſand men into it, with Connacorix as commandan_y = !t: 
He afterwards purſued his journey, and went firlt! I 
Sinope, and then to Amiſus. tries 
Lucullus had reconquered all Bithynia, and ma 7 


Appian. 
Memnon. 


adviſed him at leaſt to repoſe ſome time 1 
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korels. But he gave no ear to them; and after A. R. 67g, 
enferring with Cotta, he left him the care of be- Ang & 
feging Heraclea, 22 command of his fleet to 
Tnarius ; and as for himſelf, he reſolved th purſue 
Mithridates by land, and to carry the war into his 
dominions. 2 | | 

That Prince did not forget himſelf in ſo preſſing. a 
danger. He ſent both Ambaſſadors and Letters to 
&mand aid of the N of Scythia, Tigranes, and 
the King of Parthia. But beſides that all theſe re- 
urces were at a great diſtance, moſt of them failed 
him. The Miniſter whom he ſent to Scythia betrayed 
km, and went over with the gold and preſents he 
das to carry thither, into the camp of Lucullus. 
The King of Parthia would have no ſhare in a quarrel, 
that ſeemed foreign to him. Only Tigranes, ſollicited 
by the Daughter of Mithridates, who was one of his 
ves, made ſome promiſes ; but was not in haſte to 
put them in execution. Thus the Kin of Pontus, 
rduced to place all his hopes in himſelf undertook 
v traverſe the march of Lucullus, ſending light- 
med troops to harraſs him and carry off his convoys. 
it even appears, that he had cauſed the country to 
de deſtroyed, through which the Romans were to 
pals, For Lucullus, in order to. have proviſions, 
vas obliged to make thirty thouſand Gallo-Grecians 
march with his army, each of whom carried a medim- 
us * of corn upon his ſhoulders. But this ſcarcity . The 
ras of no long duration. The Roman army ſoon Medim- 
found itſelf in a rich country, that having been long OED. 
vithout experiencing the calamities of war, ſupplied bout five 
ter conquerors with ſuch abundance, that an Ox was buſhels. 
old for a drachma T» a ſlave for four, and the reſt 
af the plunder was reckoned as nothing, becauſe no- 
body had occaſion to diſpoſe of it, every one being in 
ſtare of opulence, | 
Lucullus finding no reſiſtance in the open coun- 
mes, laid fiege to two neighbouring cities, Amiſus 
nd Eupatoria, Amiſus was one of the royal cities 
« Mithridates, who had a palace in it. Eupatoria 
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had been founded by him, and was called by hit 


name; for the firſt ſirname of that Prince was Eups, 
tor, The Roman General, however, did not confine 


| himſelf to puſhing the ſieges of theſe places ; and con. 


tenting himſelf with blocking them up, he advancey 
continually into the country, and came as far as The. 
miſcyra' near the Thermodoon, the river rendered ſo 
famous by the Amazons. 220M "IN 

His ſoldiers, greedy of plunder, were very much 
diſſatisſied with his manner of making war. Many 
places had ſurrendered to him, and he had received 
them on compoſition : none had been taken by force, 
Even the ſiege of Amiſus went on flowly z and it wa 


- manifeſt, that Lucullus intended to ſpare — 
id the 


and fine city: . < Where does he lead us?“ 
mutineers, © into deſarts to hunt Mithridates ; whilf 


t if he attacked Amiſus with vigour, he might enrich 


*« us with the plunder of a royal city.” Lucullus 
deſpiſed theſe murmurs, of which he did not then 
foreſee the conſequences, He thought himſelf more 


obliged to juſtify his conduct to thoſe, who thought, 


that he did not follow Mithridates cloſe enough, and 
that by amuſing himſelf in a country, where there 
was nothing of importance to be done, he gave that 
Prince time to ſtrengthen himſelf anew, and to afſem- 
ble forces, 

That is exactly what I want, ſaid he; that Mith- 
« ridates, ſeeing himſelf again at the head of a nu- 
* merous army, may believe himſelf capable of facing 
« us, and not fly on our approach. Don't you fee, 
* that there are immenſe deſarts behind him, and 
« Mount Caucaſus, whoſe paſſes and hollows may 
<« hide and ſhelrer a thouſand Kings from our pur- 
« ſuit, who ſhould deſire to avoid fighting. Another 


<« reſource of Mithridates is this. He is now t 


« Cabira : from thence he has but a few days march 
« for arriving in Armenia, the King of which Tigra 
< nes is his ſon-in-law. That King, the moſt power- 


- « ful of Aſia, whoſe Empire extends from the fron- 


tiers of Parthia as far as Paleſtine, ſeeks only an 
Ml. - „ occaſion 
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s occaſion for making war againſt us. And with A. R 


« what more ſpecious pretext can we Supply tian, than 
« that of defending a Prince, his ally, W implores 
his protection? Who can doubt, but if we reduce 


« Mithridates to extremities, that he will throw him 


« ſelf into the arms of Tigranes ? Is it conſiſtent for 
« us to ſhew him a reſource, from which he may 
« find aid for 2 

u time to gain rces 


m that Prince 


« his hopes, we ſhall only have to deal with the Cap- 
« padocians, who we have already beaten upon every 


« other occaſion, and not with Armenians and 
of whom we know nothing.” 
For all theſe reaſons Lucullus ſuffered the reſt of 


the campaign to elapſe without any conſiderable en- 
prize; and Mithridates in reality took the advan- 


ge of that time of relaxation, for drawing together 
turing the winter = thouſand foot and four thou- 
and horſe, with which in the beginning of the ſpring 


te paſſed the Lycus, and marched to meet the Ro- 
lim, 


L. GeLL1vus PoprrcorA. 
Cn. Cox N ELIuS LENTOULuS CLoDtanvus, 


The two Armies were a conſiderable time in view, ptue, 
nd ſeemed reciprocally afraid of each other; for Appian. 
there was no general action. Only ſome ſkirmiſnes 


paſſed ; and at firſt one of cavalry, in which Mithri- 
lates had all the advantage. Amongſt the priſoners, 
Roman officer was brought to him, called Pompo- 
nus, who was dangerouſly wounded. The King 
aked him, whether, if he 
ly upon him as his friend. Yes, replied the 
* priſoner, if you make peace with the Romans. If 
* not, I have nothing more to ſay.” Thoſe who 
were preſent, incenſed at this haughty anſwer, urged 
Mithridates to put him to death. But that Prince 


No called Toſanlu or river of Tocat, 


had 


us ? Inſtead pon 


mans, who on their ſide were advancing in queſt of 


A.R. 680, 


gave him his life he might | 
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followers, he cried out to the firſt of his troops that 


4 camp. Lucullus, a ſevere obſerver of diſcipline, in. 


them what the preſence. of an able and reſpected Ge- 
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had che generoſity to reject fuch mean advice, and 
ſaid, that virtue in misfortunes ought not to be 
« treated with injury or violence.“ | | 
The event of this action ſhewed Lucullus, that the 
enemy was ſuperior to him in reſpect to cavalry, and 
that in conſequence it was neceſſary for him to avoid 
the plains. Inſtructed by thoſe who knew the coun- 
try, he removed his camp to an eminence, from 
whence he was at hand to attack, and could not be 
forced to fight againſt his will. Chance, however, 
occaſioned another engagement without the order of 
the Generals. As ſome. of Mithridates's officers were 
purſuing a ſtag, a Roman party who happened to be 
on their way, cut off their retreat, That brought on 
a ſkirmiſh. The two parties, which were at firſt in. 
conſiderable, augmented. by. the reinforcements each 
ſide received; and the Cappadocians had the better, 
The Romans, who from their camp ſaw their -com- 
rades fly, were highly enraged, and demanded the ſg. 
nal of battle of Lucullus. But he was for ſhewing 


neral could do. He ordered them to continue quiet; 
and deſcending in perſon into the plain with a fey 


he met flying, to ſtop and return to the fight; They 
obeyed, and their example having encouraged the reli, 
he repulſed the enemy without difficulty into ther 


Aifted upon thoſe who had fled a military puniſhment, 
wed amongſt the Romans, and condemned them to 
dig a trench of twelve feet in their tunicks, without 
arms or belts. 
At this time his good fortune preſerved him from 
a danger, that all his prudence could neither have 
foreſeen, nor avoided. He had received a deſerter 0! 
importance in his camp, called Olthacus, Prince of 
the Dardanians, a nation in the neighbourhood of the 
Palus Mzotis. This deſerter was a traitor, who had 
promiſed Mithridates to rid him of Lucullus; in other 
reſpects he was brave, intelligent, active, and inf: 
nuatine; 
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his table, and even to his councils. When the Dar- 
danian thought he had found the occafion he ſought, 
he commanded his people to keep his horſe in readi- 
neſs for him without the camp; and at noon, when 
the heat, which was very great, diſpoſed every body, 
ſoldiers and officers, to repoſe themſelves, he went to 
Lucullus's tent, 7 to enter without oppoſition 
in virtue of their familiarity. It had been all over 
with him, if ſleep, which has occaſioned the death of 
ſo many Generals, had not ſaved Lucullus. As he 
had fatigued himſelf very much ſome days before, and 
paſſed the nights without ſleeping, he was then laid 
down; and his ſervant refuſed to let Olthacus enter. 
The latter inſiſted on it, ſaying that he muſt ſpeak to 
the General upon an affair of importance. But the 
ſlave replied, that there was nothing more neceſſary 
than his maſter's health; and without ſo much as 
hearing him, thruſt him out by the ſhoulders. © Ol- 
thacus was afraid of 8 ſuſpected; and not be- 
leving that it was ſafe for him to ſtay in the camp of 
a perſon he had intended to aſſaſſinate, he immediately 
returned to Mithridates, who in conſequence had only. 
the ſhame of having given his conſent to a baſe 
treachery, contrary to all the laws of war. | 
In the mean time the two armies began to ſuffer 
by famine. The country which they occupied was 
eaten up: the Romans had no proviſions, but what 
they brought from the territories. of Ariobarzanes, 
and were obliged to detach great bodies of troops to 
eſcort and ſecure their convoys. Mithridates rightly 
om conceived, that if he ſhould intercept thoſe convoys, 
are de ſhould give Lucullus the change, and ſhould re- 
r 01 duce him to the ſame ſtate in which he had ſeen him- 
e of WM {1f before Cyzicum. He therefore ſent troops to 
the WF ſcour the roads, through which proviſions were 
brought to the Roman army. There were two great 
net WY actions upon this occaſion, in which the Romans were 
WF yiftorious. The ſecond in particular was I 
J : an 


nuating ; ſo that the Roman General, who ſoon diſ- A. R. 680- 
cerned thoſe qualities in him, often admitted him to — 


i 
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A;R-$86. and deciſive. The Cappadocians were to the nui 
"Ig of ſix thouſand; four thouſand foot, Jes 1m 

' ſand horſe. The Generals, who commanded them 
- were ſo imprudent, to attack the Romans in a defil, 
in which theit Cavalry, that formed their prinei 
force, could be of no uſe. Fabius Adrianus, who 
was at the head of the Romans, knew well how to 
take the advantage of the ground. Mithridates 
troops were entirely defeated, and ſcarce enough eſcap. 
ed to carry their maſter the news of this misfortune, 
The King of Pontus was terrified, and endeavoured 


to prevent the rutnour of this affair from- ſpreading 
in his army. But the victor paſſed inſulting; before 


his camp, with' a long train of carriages, 
ſpoils and proviſions. "> 
This ſight ſptead conſternation among the troops 

of Mithridates, and the King himſelf, who ſaw that 
his camp was in want of proviſions, and that it wa 
not reaſonable for him to rely upon the ſervice of 
ſoldiers ſo much diſcouraged, formed a deſign, er 
' cuſable perhaps from neceſſity, but little ſuiting the 
haughtineſs he had hitherto affected. He reſolved to 
fly ſecretly, and to abandon his army. He even im: 
parted this reſulution to the principal perſohs of his 
Council, who immediately applied themſelves to fav- 
ing their equipages, by making them ſet out with the 
utmoſt expedition. The ſoldiers who ſaw the prepa- 
rations for this deſperate flight, determined to ſtop 
the equipages. On this occaſion a tumult enſued. 
The enraged multitude plundered the carriages, and 
Naughtered thoſe to whom they belonged. Dorylaus, 
one of the principal Generals of Mithridates, was 
killed; folely for the ſake of the purple robe which 
he wore. One Hermaſus, a Sacrificer, was trampled 
to death by men and horſes. On this uproar the King 
quitted his tent, and endeavoured to pacify the troops. 
But nobody hearkened to him ; and being reduced to 
eſcape by flight without either officer or ſlave to attend 
him, he was himſef thrown down; and would have 
bern in great danger of periſhing, if one of his 2 

b W 
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who perceived him in that ſad condition, had not A: 
immediately. | 

lt was high time. For Lucullus, who was ap- 
prized of all that had paſſed, ſent his Cavalry in pur- 
uit of thoſe that fled; whilſt himſelf with his Le- 
gions entered the camp, and put all to the ſword, 
vhom the defire of ſaving what they had of moſt va- 
luable, had kept there, A body of Gallo-Grecian 
horſe purſued Mithridates fo cloſe, that it was next to 
mpoſble for him to eſcape. Happily for him, or 
ather by an effect of his addreſs, a mule laden with 
gold was taken by thoſe troops on their way. Through 
heir greedineſs for ſo rich a prey, they forgot ane af 
nuch greater importance: whilſt they plundered the 
zold, Mithridates eſcaped, and arrived at firſt at 
Comana z from thence he went to Tigranes in Arme- 
a. Cicero compares this flight of Mithridates to 
that of Medea, who; when purſued by her father, 
ſcattered the members of her brother Abſyrtus upon 
the way. As thoſe deplorable remains of - a tenderly 
teloved ſon, delayed an unfortunate father; ſo the 
wid deſignedly fcattered upon the way by Mithridates 
lad the ſame effect upon his purſuers. . 

This was perhaps the greateſt, but not the only 
ajury, which the avidity and inſolence of the Roman 
tops did their General. Mithridates's Secretary of 
tate had been taken, and Lucullus had given orders, 
tat he ſhould be kept with great vigilance. - But 
boſe who him having diſcovered, that he 
ad five hundred pieces of gold about him, killed 
ad robbed him. pig en nt | 


Ex ſuo regno fic Mithridates profugit, ut ex eodem Ponto Me- 
ka illa . — profugiſſe dicitur: quam prædicant in fuga, fratris 
u membra in 1is locis qua fe parens perſequeretur diſſipaviſſe, ut 
um collectio diſperſa mœfrorque patris celeritatem per ſequendi re- 
wdazet, Sic Mithridates fugiens, maximam vim aur atque argeuti, 
ucherrimarumque rerum omnium, quas & 3 majoribus acceperat, & 
bello ſuperiore ex tota Aſia dereptas in ſuum regnum Acer. 
Ponto omnem reliquit. Hæc dum noſtri colligunt omnia diligen- 
us, rex ipſe è& manibus effugit. Ita illum in perſequendi ſtudio 

ror, hos lætitia retardavit, CIC. pro Lege Manil. n. 22, 
209 
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given him his horſe to carry him off, and to fave kim 2. 
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*. 685. On entering the enemy's camp, Lucullus gave 


up during many years abundance of Greeks, many 


very warm for giving him aid, he believed himſelf in- 
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orders to put all to the ſword, and not to plunder, nac 
His view was no doubt, according to the ancient dif. die 
cipline, to cauſe all the ſpoils to be piled up together, WM cha 
and to diſtribute them equally amongſt all the troops. plac 
But this was not the time when the Roman ſoldiers be 
kept rich ſpoils faithfully, out of a ſpirit of equity WM vit 
for their comrades, and ſubmiſſion to their Generals; Winp 
The ſight of the gold and filver veſſels, purple carpets, of li 
and fo much rich plunder, made them eafily forget N full 


the orders of Lucullus, and nothing was ſpared. hero 


For the reſt the victory was compleat, and ſubjet: Wi t 
ed all Pontus to the Romans. Lucullus took the ci ten 
of Cabira, where Mithridates had paſſed the preced- 
ing winter; and on all ſides thoſe, who commanded 
in the forts and caſtles, ſeemed to vie with each other 
in bringing the keys to the victor. - The Roman Ge. 
neral found great treaſure in theſe caſtles: he alſo 
found in them hideous priſons, in which had been ſhut 


Princes of the royal family, moſt of whom were ſup: 
poſed to be dead, and whom the arrival and lenity of 
Lucullus procured not only liberty, but a kind of ney 
life, and reſurrection from the grave. Nyſa “, the 
ſiſter of Mithridates, and widow of Nicomedes, was 
alſo one of Lucullus's priſoners on this occaſion; 
which was very fortunate for her. For the ſiſters and 
wives of Mithridates, who ſeemed very far from the 
danger, and were kept under guard near Þ Pharnacia 
periſhed miſerably, in effect of not having fallen into 
the hands of their generous enemy. * 

The King of Pontus had retired, as I have faid, tt 
the Court of Tigranes, and not finding that Ally 


Plutarch does not give this diſtinction to the ſiſter of Mithridat 
mentioned here. But the widow of Nicomedes is called Nyſa in the 
letter of Mithridates to the King of Parthia, among the fragments 
Salluſt. Which gives room to conjecture, that Nyſa, ſiſter of Mithn 
dates, and widow of Nicomedes, was one and the ſame Princeſs. 

* eb either the ſame city as Ceraſontum, or one in the neighbow 
Ot it, 3 : * 
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e nievably ruined, and ſent the eunuch Baechis to Phar- 
r. Wl cacia, to carry the Princeſſes confined their orders to 
(ie: a cruel precaution, and worthy of che bloody 
„ character of Mithridates. He had two ſiſters in that 
„place, Roxana and Statira, about forty years of we: 
bo had never been married. They received deat 
o uch very different ſentiments. Roxana loaded with 
b WH nprecations a barbarous brother, who deprived her 
s. Wl cf life, after having made her paſs ſo much of it mourn- 
et WH fully in priſon. The other on the contrary ſhewed an 

heroick courage, and highly —— this laſt goodneſs 
& cche King, who not being able to ſave them, f. 
ity dem at leaſt the ſhame of captivity, and- perhaps of 
d- ¶ ceatment highly unworthy of their rank. 
ed Two of the King's wives periſhed in the ſame caſtle. 
her The one was Berenice, who had her mother with her 
de- den very old. That afflicted parent would not ſur- 


o her daughter, and deſired to ſhare the cup of 
hut ron with her. She had her will, and there was 
rough to put a ſpeedy end to the life of an ancient 
up- ad infirm perſon. But the doſe did not ſuffice for 
y of bcrenice, who was young, and as ſhe ſuffered ex- 


*dingly, and did not ſeem to be in a way of dying. 
bon enough, Bacchis, who was in haſte, ſtrangled 


2 4 = | 
Ant. E. 
74 


r. un 
oni The famous Monima, of whom we have ſpoken 
naßdore comes next. She had long pined in the deep- 
the affliction, lamenting her unhappy beauty, which 


al given her a tyrant inſtead of a ſpouſe, and a pri- 


an houſe of her own, and a calm and happy eſta- 
ment. She continually regretted Greece, from 
ich ſhe ſaw herſelf removed, having received only 
lumerical goods, that had no more reality than 
rams, in exchange for the moſt ſolid and grateful 
aſſeſfions, liberty, and the abode of her native coun- 
„ When Bacchis therefore had ſignified the King's 
er to her, which however left her, as well as the 
lt, at liberty to chooſe what kind of death ſhe 
Iaſed, ſhe ſnatched off the diadem that incireled her 


m, in which ſhe was guarded by Barbarians, inſtead 


head, - 
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ll. 
Theſe cruelties extremely afflicted Lucullus, whe 
had all the humanity of a noble foul, But it was nat 

in his power either to prevent or remedy them. He 

followed Mithridates in his flight, till he received ad 
vice, that he had entered the dominions of Tigranes 

He then returned back, and after having reduced 

Armenia Minor, and ſome nations in the neighbour 

hood of Colchis, he turned his arms towards the ci 

ties of Amiſus and Eupatoria, which ſtill held oy 
having! been only blocked up during the abſence of th 


— 
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Eupatoria did not hold out long againſt Lucullus 
he took it by ſtorm, and demoliſhed it. 

Amiſus had a governor who coſt the Romans mor 
trouble (his name was Callimachus) a good mechanic 
at n machines, and a ſkilful engineer, perfect 
Knowing how to employ all the means then practiſa 
for the defence of places. He however ſuffered him 
ſelf to be ſurprized by a ſtratagem ſimple and con 
mon enough. Lucullps had made it his cuſtom u 
ſee the place attacked during ſeveral days ſucceſſive 
at the ſame hour: at the end of a certain time tl 
beſiegers retired, and the garriſon took their reſt. | 
vas this moment of repoſe, that the Roman Gene 
choſe for giving a ſudden and furious aſſault 80 0h 
lace. . — who did not expect it, had 8 
cept himſelf upon his guard; and the wall un 
forced. There might ſtill perhaps have been {an 
reſource, if the governor . immediately drawn & 
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id in departing ſet the city on fire; either to prevent 
he Romans from enriching themſelves by the plunder, 
to ſecure his retreat. 5 nen 
Lucullus was afflicted, when he ſaw the 
nes riſe in the air. And indeed Amiſus was not 
ly a very fine city, but Grecian by origin, and a 
vlony of Athens; and for that reaſon the victor 
ured no pains to ſave it. He was for obliging his 
diers to extinguiſ the fire, and that they ſhould 
t plunder : but ſeeing them ready to mutiny, and 
king their javelins againſt their ſhields at the ſame 
ie, that they raiſed cries of indignation, he ſuffered 
km to plunder, expecting, that the defire of booty 
kaſt would induce them to ſtop the conflagration, 
e was miſtaken. Moſt of them on the contrary 
ng torches in their hands, and ſearching exactly 
the places, where they imagined things of value 
t be concealed, ſet fire themſelves to a great 
mber of buildings. Happily for that unfortunate 
, there fell a great rain, which ſaved the remains 
t, Lucullus was inconſolable for this event; and 
kn he entered the next day to take poſſeſſion of 
conqueſt, he ſaid to his friends with tears in his 
s, * That he had always edu Pellets good 
ne, bur eſpecially that day he thought him en- 
Iy happy in having been able to ſave Athens as he 
red,” „ Whereas I,” added he, who was for 
mitating him, am reduced to the fame of Mums 
nius, who took Corinth, but deſtroyed it.“ 
That Conqueror ſo full of humanity did all in his 
ver at leaſt to repair the diſaſter, which he had not 
M able to prevent. He gave orders. to rebuild 
u had been burnt, He gave the kindeſt recep- 
Ito all the inhabitants, who had eſcaped the ſword 
[the flames: he invited the other Greeks to re- 
ple the city; and to attract them thither, he aug- 
ted the territory fifteen thouſand paces. He took 
nicular care of the Athenians, who had taken re- 
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ether his people, and made a courageous ſand : but A. R. 686, 
r had no thoughts but of . delay by ſea, 1. 
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fuge there from the time of Ariſtion's tyranny. Fe 
as Amiſus was an Athenian colony, it had appear, 
a favourable retreat to many, and they had confi... 
thither to ſettle in conſiderable numbers, not exped ig 


ing, that the ſame evils, from which they had fe |, 
in their own country, would purſue them to the aer 
lum they had come ſo far to ſeek. Lucullus g ate 
each of them handſome habits, and two hund er- 
drachmas, and ſent them home to Athens. vat | 
Amongſt the priſoners, who fell into the hands 
the Romans, was the celebrated grammarian Tyra 
nion, who afterwards acquired great reputation 
Rome. Murena, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of Lucullus 
Lieutenants, and who had commanded at the ſiege ¶ ri 
Amiſus in his abſence, aſked that priſoner of his GO #«r 
neral, who granted his requeſt, ſuppoſing that be 
would treat a man of ſuch merit exceedingly well, a f 
with all the regard due to perſons of letters. i. 
Murena, in order to have. the rights of a patron oy !.u; 
him, manumitted him : which was an mu, 6010 
not a favour; as in order to make him free, he f 48 
made him a ſlave; and that thereby he did not gi iis 
him liberty, but deprived him of that he had alu v. 
enjoyed. Plutarch very much blames this act Po: 
and obſerves that it is not the only one, in which MN e, 
rena appeared to be much below the elevation of gl 2/2; 
timents admired in his General; which muſt in pb. 
us to abate ſomething of the great praiſes, which Tg. 
cero gives this Murena in the oration he made for 7g, 
He does not content himſelf with ſaying, * TM 1 
this Lieutenant of Lucullus had fought battles, N 74 
conſiderable bodies of troops to flight, and taken WF Ly 
ties; but that having overrun Aſia, ſo rich and Ve 
luptuous a country, he left in it no traces either res 
avidity or bad conduct; that he had done great mu ie, 
* Signa contulit, manum conſeruit, ias magnas hoſtium fu duct 
urbes partim vi, partim obſidione cepit, Afiam iſtam refertam, x g 
dem delicatam fic obiit, ut in ea neque avaritiz, neque luxurie ef , 
reliquerit : maximo in bello ſic eſt verſatus, ut hic multas res & n N 
nas ſine imperatore geſſerit, nullum ſine hoc imperator. Cic.] ſend 
Mur. n. 20. Mt 
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ne without him.” Theſe praiſes ſeem rather to 


re been dictated by the intereſt of the cauſe than by 


ep... MD 
Lucullus, after having beſtowed ſome pains upon 


nter in Aſia; at the ſame time ſending 
er-in-law Appius Claudius to Tigranes, to demand 
int he would deliver up Mithridates to the Romans, 


Rer. 


rible oppreſſions exerciſed in Ala by the Roman tax- 
farmers and uſurers. Wiſe regulations of Lucullus for 
the redreſs of Mia. Complaints of the financers. Foy 
of the ſlates of Afia. Great power of Tigranes. His 
pride and pomp. He gives audience to Appius, ſent by 
Lucullus to demand Mitbridates. Interview and re- 
conciliation between Mithridates and Tigranes. Hera- 
clea taken and deſtroyed by Cotta. That Proconſul, on 
bis return to Rome, ts deprived of the dignity of Sena- 
tor, Sinepe taken by Lucullus. Dream of Lucullus. 
Pontus entirely ſubjected. Lucullus paſſes the winter 
there, He prepares to march againſt Tigranes. Many 


phrates and Tigris. Senſeleſs and incrediblè pride of 
Tiprane:, One of his Generals defeated and killed. 
Trzranes abandons Tigranocerta. Lucullus, to reduce 
lim to a battle, tefieges that city. Tigranes at firſt a 
little daunted, reſumes courage, and marctes in queſt of 
Lucullus. Lucullus advances to meet him. Teſts of 
the Armenians upon the ſmall number of the Roman 
troops. Battle. Flight of Tigranes. Incredible flaugh- 
ter of his army. Important obſervations upon the con- 
aut of Lucullus. Mithridates rejoins Tigranes. Tak- 
ing and deſtruction of Tigranocerta. Lucullus gains 
the affection of the conquered Barbarians. Tigranes 
Jends ambaſſadors to the King of Parthia. Letter ef 
Myhridates to the ſame pringe. Lucullus is deſirous fo 

1 attack 


is re- eſtabliſument of Amiſus, returned to pal — ; 
is 


blame that enterprize as raſh. Lucullus paſſes the Eu- 


275 
+hout his General, and that his General had done AR. G. 


71. 


to ſuffer ſtill more rigorous treatment, ſtrappad 
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A attack the Parthians, but is prevented by the diſal . wo 
ence of his ſoldiers. Tigranes and Mithridates rai Wn w. 
new army. Lucullus paſſes mount Taurus in orde ¶ day 
Join them. To force them to a battle, he prepars Mi { 
befiege Artaxata. The battle is fought, and Lucull. ic 
 - gains the victory. The mutiny of bis ſoldiers prev (cc: 
Lim from compleating the conqueſt of Armenia, He ji... 
iges and takes Nifibis. Commencement of Luculluſ¶ Lucu 
bad ſucceſs. His baughtineſs had alienated the bea 
of his ſoldiers. Origin of the diſcontent of his inn 
The ſoldiers find their cauſe ſupporied by à decree of ii ing 
Senate, which diſbands part of bis troops, and appain prohi 
him ſucceſſors. The revolt of the troops carried to cen 
ceſs by the ſeditious diſcourſes of P. Clodius. Mili for 
dates and Tigranes arm again. Bloody defeat of Ir 
. rius. Invincible obſtinacy of Lucullus's ſoldiers, Th 
proceed to incredible inſolence, and abandon him. | limpe 
'» flexion of Plutarch. Lucullus's vitories occaſioned fri: p 
misfortune of Craſſus. Pompey is elected to ſucceed till 
. cullus. Bad ſteps of Pompey in regard to Lucullus. ho 
terview of the two Generals. Their converſation bi der 
with politeneſs, and ends with reproaches. Their A abt 
courſe. with each other. Lucullus returns to Itah. 1 fon 
A.R:692, . M. Lictnivs Ce assvs. Þ 
| * Cx. PourElus Macrus. r prin 
: | an 
Plus.” SIA was in a ſtate of oppreſſion and calami y 10 
| that ſtood very much in need of the wide ling t 
and equity of Lucullus. The fine of twenty tho ing 
ſand talents laid on it by Sylla, had made way for . — 
infinity of oppreſſions by the Roman tax. farmer us, ar 
uſurers, all riſing upon each other in notorious wick hurt, 
neſs. The cities were obliged to ſell the orna mei enary 
of their temples, and the paintings and ſtatues whi —_ 
adorned the publick buildings. The fathers ſ in che 
their ſons and daughters. Themſelves, after all th. 5 
miſeries, had nothing to expect in the end but ue freq 
very: but before they came to that, they were mall... * 


gut of 
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7 were compelled to ſtand in the hotreſt time of A 
day in the ſun, or on the contrary during the 


on ice: fo that the ſlavery into which they fell at 


Locullus applied himſelf effectually to remedy 10 
py evils, and to relieve the People. For thar 
poſe he made many decrees, which all breathed 
thing but wiſdom and lenity. In the firſt place, 


r Cent, which it was the cuſtom of the Romans to 
for money lent. In the ſecond place, he entirely 
celled the debts, of which the — had ex- 
ed the principal. And laſtly, the moſt uſeful 
important regulation was, his decreeing, that the 
th part of the debtor's eſtate ſhould go to the cre- 
till the diſcharge of the debt; declaring beſides, 
; whoever ſhould add the intereſts tothe on 


| abſolutely. By theſe gentle methods, in leſs 
n four years the debts were paid off, and the 
ts became entirely clear into the hands of the 
ers. The uſurers however ſtill received double 
r principal ſum; but they had raiſed it to ſix times 
amount; and pretended that an hundred and 
ty thouſand talents were due to them, that is, ac- 
ing to our computation, about eighteen 2 
flog, 

i conſequence they role up with fury againſt ko- 
us, and not only in Aſia, where they could do him 
hurt, but at Rome, where they inſtigated ſome” 
cenary Orators againſt him; and as thoſe who have 
ey enough never want credit and friends, we ſhalt 
In the ſequel, that they did him abundance of 
: ſo much are the juſteſt and moſt laudable ac- 
frequently liable to be ill rewarded. Lucullus 
led theſe clamours, and indulged the grateful 


S-2 6 multi- 


, wooden horſe, and tortures of different kinds; A. 5 


ſeaſon they were plunged into mire, or laid 


Py to them a deliverance and a ſtate of 


xohibited exacting a greater intereſt than twelve 


der to be paid intereſt for the whole, ſhould loſe 


vit of being inceflantly bleſſed by the ſtates and, 
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— L. multitudes. he had extricated from miſery, That 
af his juſtice ſpread alſo into the ne un 
vinces, who all envied the happingls of thoſe hole Ou | 
ſuch a Governor, 
To the wiſe regulation by which he reinſtall 
ander and tranquility in Aſia, Lucullus even 
publick diverſions and ſhews; and to celeb 
victory, he exhibited games at Epheſus, inb 
made Athletz and Gladiators combat. I 
drew together an infinite concourſe ' of Pe 
ſung the praiſes of their deliyerer with tranlyl 
Joy. They alſo celebrated feaſts in all their cities 
great pomp, which they inſtituted in honqur 
as the Cyzicenians had done before, under ths 
of Lucullea: and the ſincere affection, rom h 
theſe honours and acts of reſpect flowed, had | 
more grateful in it to Lucullus, than the 
themſelves. 24 4 
Plut, Luc. In the mean time Ap. Claudius ab al 
Strab. I. court of Tigranes, to which he had been ſent wo 
*. p. 5j. mand Mithtidates. Tigtanes was at that time 
moſt powerful King of Aſia, and had beet 
the artificer of his own fortune and greatneſs. 
nia before and after him never was in ſo exalindl 
tuation. His father, who was of the ſame. 
ed only over part of Armenia. And ava 
wie he paſſed his youth as an hoſtage arena 
Faria, and was not ſet at liberty by them 
ceding a conſiderable part of the kingdom of 105 
ceſtors. But as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf upon 
he conceived thoughts of aggrandizing 
conquered ſeveral petty Princes his nei 
made him aſſume the pompous title of of Kiel of K 
Having augmented his forces by theſe cope 
retook from the Parthians the country he had 
obliged to reſign to them; he even entered det 
ritories, where he committed great ravages. Nas 
had ever weakened their power ſo much. He red 
Meſopotamia, which he filled with — | 
TICK from Cilicia and PERO He wa 
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 Arabians, called Scenitæ, quit their deſarts, and hav- A. R 682. 


ing ſettled them in permanent abodes, employed them 
© for carrying on the commerce of the different parts 
aof his vaſt dominions. And „his fame became 
b great that the Syrians, tired of the cruel diviſions, 
thar perpe revived between the Princes of the 
houſe of the Seleucidæ, threw themſelves into his 
arms; and it was in the city of Antioch, the capital 


of the kingdom of Syria, that he gave Ap. Claudius 


audience. 


Ant. C. 
78. 


This courſe of proſperity, which had been inter- Put. 


mpted by no diſgrace, had turned Tigranes's head 
with frantick ers made his ala, inſup- 
poftable to the Greeks. Nothing equalled the pomp 
and glare of his perſon and houſe. He. had amongſt 
lis officers ſeveral Kings, whom he made ſerve him 
ad in particular four, who, when he was on horſe- 
back, attended him on foot clad in ſimple tunicks 
and when he gave audience, fitting a» his throne, 
hey ſtood, on each ſide with their hands 

pres by that attitude that they were humble ſlaves, 
rady to ſuffer whatever their imperious maſter ſhould 
pleaſe to order. 28 

This theatrical ſhew made no impreſſion upon - 
pius, and when he was admitted to an audience of Ti- 


es, he told him plainly, and in few words, That 


was come to carry away Mithridates, as a conquered 
enemy, deftined to adorn the triumph of Lucullus; 
or, in caſe of a refuſal, to declare war againſt him, 
Tigranes himſelf.” To this ſhort and haughty greet- 
Fog Tigranes did his utmoſt to affect a ſerene and tran- 
quil air, But his countenance betrayed him z and it 
mas eaſy to perceive, that having never heard a free 
word during the five and twenty years he had reigned, 
er rather exerciſed an infolent t over fo many 
nations, he was daſhed by the boldnefs of that young 
Roman. He however was ſo much maſter of himſelf 


F&to anſwer, That it was not conſiſtent for him to 
abandon his father-in-law; and that if the Romans 
Judged it proper to N him, he ſhould know how 
2 4 to 


acroſs, to ex- 


. R; esto defend himſelf.” He gave the ambaffador a lette 


4 
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for Lucullus, which contained this anſwer ;' and tak. 
ing offence, that the Roman General had not given 
him the title of King of Kings, and only that of Ring, 
he put on the ſuperſcription only the name of e 
lus, without adding his quality of General. For the 
xeſt, he did not omit to ſend the cuſtomary preſents 


to Appius, who refuſed them; and as Tigranes in- 
ſiſted, and ſent him others more conſiderable, the 


Roman being unwilling to appear out of humour, 


and ta act with the King already upon the foot of an 


enemy, accepted a cup, ſent back all the reſt, and re- 
joined Lucullus with all poſſible expedition. 
This embaſſy had a good effect in favour of Mi. 


thridates. Hitherto Tigranes had ſne wn himſelf very 


cold in reſpect to the 1ntereſts of his father-in-law; 
and if he had ſerved him before by entering Cappa - 
doc ia, his only end had been to aggrandize himſelf. 
In the laſt place, he had ſent him na aid againſt Lu- 


cullus; and during a conſiderable time, that Michri- 


dates had been in his dominions, Tigranes had neg. 
lected him ſo much as not to ſee him, and leave him 
in diſtant places, where he was kept rather as a pri- 
ſoner, than treated as a King. The Armenian now 
changed his conduct in regard to him, invited him 10 
— ta his Caurt, and had frequent conferences with 
im. f | data { LT BE W 4 
The two Kings began by: explaining: themſelves 
Frankly concerning the ſuſpicions they had conceived 
of nay other; and that coſt ſame of their friends and 
counſellors dear, upon whom they laid the blame af 
their miſunderſtandings. Of the number of tboſe 
who periſhed on this account, was Metrodorus of 
Scepſis, a man who with much learning had alſo the 


talent of eloquence, and Who had been admitted fo 


bighly into the friendſhip and confidence of Mithrr 
dates, that he uſed to call him his father. Metrodo- 
rus had in reality, upon an important and delicate oc 
caſion, forgot what he owed his maſter. For having 


an 


{ 


been ſent by Mithtidates to Tigranes to demand al 
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ind the Ki | 
« for you; Metrodorus, what do you adviſe me d 
he had anſwered; *' As ambaſſador: I exhort you to 
« comply, but as your friend, do not give you that 
« advice.“ TI in the converſation of which 
ve are ſpeaking, repeated this to Mithridates, who 


281 


of Armenia having ſaid to him, But A. R. 68. 


Ant. C. 
| IS. 


having for ſome time before been diſſatisfied with Me- 


trodorus, immediately 
id not believe, that the thing ſhould have been car- 
ried ſo far, and was 
whoſe ſecret himſelf had 
cent obſequies; a late and frivolous amen 
boſs of life by his indifcretion ! c 
Lucullus had no — received the anſwer 
nes, than he to 
Frnce's — He ſet out 


for 


- 


the war into that 
Aſia, went to 


put him to death. 'Tigranes 


for the death of a perſon 
trayed. He Arr" a) I 


rejoin his army in Pontus, and on his arrival found,” 


that Cotta had at laſt taken Heraclea after a ſiege of 
wo years. But that Proconſul however had not had 
the principal ſhare in the ſucceſs. He had ſent for 
Trarius with his Fleet to beſiege the place by ſea, 
whilſt he attacked it on the land fide. Triarius beat 
the Heracleotæ in a ſea-fight, who had come out to 
five him battle. This advantage was not deciſive z 
he ſiege continued a great while after. At len 
amine and diſeaſe, which followed it, grievouſly diſ- 
reſſing that unfortunate city, to compleat its miſeries, 
ijalouſy aroſe between the commander of the garri- 
on, whom Mithridates had left there, and the inha- 
btants, Connacorix, ſo that commander was called, 
teking only to extricate himſelf out of danger, at the 
pence of the city, had entered into a negotiation 
mth the Romans. But he had applied to Triarius, 
ecauſe he ſuſpected Corta's perfidy. Triarius in con- 
kquence was introduced by treachery into the city, 
mich he abandoned to be plundered ; and Cotta Fo: 
fceived the news of it from ſuch of the Heracleotz, 
8 fled into his camp. He was extremely exaſperated 
it, and the two Generals were very near. attackin 
ich other, Triarius at length appeaſed the Procon- 


{ul 


7 
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A. K. 635: ſul and his 
Ane their leader, by promifing to divide 


70. 


_ the riches of Heraclea, Cotta cauſed the city to be 


nor the ſtatues of the Gods. In particular he did not 
as their tutelar divinity, but which was too rich not 


LICINIUS, POMPEIUS,” C6infils, 
who wet * no "leſs enraged than 
vide” the booty with 
them. Cotta compleated the rum of Heraclea: he 
carried off or numbers of the inhabitants into capti- 
vity, and We, out every thing that might have 
eſcaped Triarius, he left nothing of © any — not 

even the offerings conſecrated in the Temples, 


forget an Hercules, whom the Heracleotæ worſhipped 


to excite Cotta's avidity. For they had given him a 
club of gold, with a ſkin and quiver full of arrows of 
the ſame metal. After having poſſeſſed himſelf of all 


ſet on fire, the greateſt part of which was reduced to 
aſhes. He afterwards returned into Italy; leavin 


the troops, that had been under his command to Lua 
cullus. 5 12 ; | of J Takf | tac 
He was very ill received at Rome. The Hera 6: 
cleotz had ſent Ambaſſadors thither to complain of ö 
his violences : and the treaſures with which he fir 
feen to arrive, though he had loſt part of his boot the 
by ſhipwrecks, evidenced againſt him. The Senat On 

the priſoners of Heraclea their liberty. T vic 
Prop , before whom the affair was laid; I 20d 
territory and port to the city, and prohibited the keep pre. 
ing of any of its inhabitants in ſlavery. With theſſ cio 
mitigations Heraclea found it very difficult to recove i Lut 
ſo dreadful a misfortune. As to Cotta, he had in the « 
tirely loft his reputation; and if we may believl nh] 
Memnon, an Hiſtorian of Heraclea, he was deprive nenc 
of his dignity of Senator. He deſerved more rigoro P! 
treatment both for his incapacity, which had oc narra 
fioned great lofſes to the Romans, and for his cruel think 
and avarice. But what was very unjuſt, thoſe wa the h 
envied Lucullus, and were his enemies, made part OF Lucy 
the reproaches which his Collegue had drawn up" iope, 
himſelf, fall upon that great General, 4 worthy WF © Ad 
every kind of praiſe. | " di 


Luculk 
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Lucullus continued to augment his glory every A. R. 62. 
day. Soon after he entered Pontus, he — Sinope, — 
in important city, in which Mithridates was born, 
and had paſſed his infancy, and which for that rea- . 
{on he had made the capital of his dominions. The 
nultiplicity of commandants, which he had put in it, 
facilitated the conqueſt of it to Lucullus. One of 
them, without waiting till the Roman General arrived 
before the place, opened a treaty with him. But he 
vas diſcovered and put to death by his collegues. The 
two that remained, Cleochares the eunuch, and Se- 
kucus the Pirate General, at firſt prepared to make a 
good defence; and having even attacked a convoy, 
that was coming to the Romans by ſea with an eſcort 
of fifteen ſhips of war, they had the advantage in the 
fight, and took the tranſports. But when Lucullus 
came in perſon before Sinope, and had begun to at- 
ack the place vigorouſly, the two Commanders de- 
haired of being able to reſiſt. They therefore choſe 
to fly by ſea, without forgetting to make their troops 
firſt plunder the city during the might, and to load 
their ſhips with all the' riches they could carry off. 
On ſetting out they left the place in flames; which 
chen Lucullus ſaw, he cauſed the walls to be ſcaled; 
nd eafily made himſelf maſter of it. He could not 
prevent his ſoldiers at firſt from committing great 
diſorders and - ſlaughter in a place taken by ftorm. 
ut at length he put a ſtop to their violence, prevented 
the entire ruin of the city, and treated as many of the 
nhabitants as had been able to eſcape with great cle- 
mency, | 
Plutarch adds a: circumſtance. to this part of his 
narrative, which I ſhould willingly omit, if I did not 
tink myſelf as much obliged to give the — 
the human mind a place here as of other a 
Lucullus, ſays he, the night before the taking of Si- 
hope, dreamt that he heard ſomebody fay to him, 
Advance a little, Antolycus is coming to meet you.“ 
He did not comprehend the meaning of thoſe words. 
but after having forced. the city, „ of 
| ome 


\ 
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AR. 683. ſome ſtraggling Pirates who had not yet quitted- | ſu 

A. port, he law a fine ſtatue upon the Phi, which — 0 

Pirates had not had time to put on board their ſhip, Wl © 

He aſked who that ſtatue repreſented, and he was an. . 

ſwered, that it was Antolycus, the founder of Sinope. Ml" 

Lucullus then called to mind, continues Plutarch, 


what Sylla had recommended to him in his Commen. WI" 
taries, and the animadverſion he had made to him, to 
conſider nothing as more certain, and more worthy of ui. 
entire belief, than what ſhould be foretold to him in WM" 
dreams. Fine Philoſophy, and worthy of Pagan ſu- WI" * 
rſtition ! Lucullus carried away the ſtatue of Anto. WI” 
cus; but left the city all its other ornaments of that t 
kind. en re e ace Gs 2nd 
- Sinope being taken, the only conſiderable place 8M” 
Mithridates had left, was the city of Amaſia. It was bn 
ſoon ſurrendered ; and Pontus was then entirely ſub- b 
jected. It appears, that Lucullus paſſed the winter oy 
in this country, to confirm his conqueſt, and accuſtom kart 
the Nation to the Roman government. Whilſt he 
was there, he received Ambaſſadors from Machares, H 
one of the ſons of Mithridates, who reigned in the 4 
b th 


Boſphorus. That Prince, ſeeing his father abandoned 
by all his ſubjects, abandoned him alſo; and having 
defore courted the amity of Lucullus, during the ſege Af 
of Sinope, he ſent him at the time we are ſpeaking of 
a crown of gold. Lucullus on his fide acknowledged 


him King, and the ally and friend of the Roman il, t 


People. lon 

| darch 

2 682, Q. Hor TEens1vs. Orator 
22 Q. Cxcitivs MeTELLvs, afterwards firnamed = 
| or 

CRETIcus. hes 

Nothing was talked of but the p tions of Ti: co 


granes, and it was reported, that he would ſoon enter Um 
Lycaonia and Cilicia with Mithridates, in order to,. b1 
go on and attack the Romans even in their Province 
of Aſia. Lucullus was little terrified by theſe ru · ¶ How 


mours, for which he ſaw no foundation. But he = mg « 
ur-M 
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- nl 
„przed at the conduct of Tigranes, and with reaſon & R. U 
echt it ſtrange, chat he ſhould delay aiding Mithri- 4 c. 


tes, till he ſaw him entirely ruined, thereby expoſing 


P. vmſelf to the ſame misfortune; whereas he ought to 


o affiſted him, whilſt he ſupported himſelf; and 
ang che forces of Armenia with thoſe of Pontus, 
be prevented the downfal of his Ally. 

Lucullus, deſpiſing ſuch a weak enemy, did not 
"OW tink it conſiſtent to keep upon the defenſive z. and 


« (e Kingdom of Pontus, and the alliance of Ma- 
"Wires, he left Sornatius, one of his Lieutenants, with 
ix thouſand men in the country, to keep it in awe, 
ud to oppoſe Mithridates, in caſe that Prince ſhould 
tempt to re-enter his dominions at the head of ten 
touſand men, whom Tigranes had given him: and as 
vhimſelf, having only twelve thouſand foot and three 
touſand horſe, he prepared to march and attack, in the 
leart of his Kingdom, one of the moſt powerful ſove- 
tions at that time in the World. | 

His enterprize ſeemed raſh to many. They could 
tot conceive how he could venture with ſo few troops 
v throw himſelf into the midſt of warlike nations, of 
mich the Cavalry was innumerable, and to engage 
umſelf in an immenſe country, broken by deep.ri- 
ers, and ſurrounded with mountains always covered 
with ſow. His ſoldiers, who were beſides not do- 
le, followed him with relu&ance ; and he had oc- 
lon for all- his authority even to oblige them to 
dach. In Rome, when his deſign was known, the 
tors, inſtigated by his enemies, exclaimed, 4+ That 
ucullus made war produce war, not for the neceſ- 
tf or ſervice of the Commonwealth, but to be always at 
ic head of armies, to perpetuate himſelf in command, 
id continually to multiply. riches by expoſing the 
mmonwealth to great dangers.” Theſe clamours 
ere 8 too much heard, and had their effect in the 
quel. 8 
However, Lucullus purſued his plan; and, after 
"nz croſſed the kingdom of Ariobarzanes, a Prince 

| in 


king the firſt war at an end, by the entire ſubjection 
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2 in alliance with the Romans, he advanced to the 


low during the night, that at day-break, the river 


as a divine perſon, to whoſe deſires the river, contra 


' motions of the Roman army; and whilſt his do 
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Euphrates. The winter was juſt over, and he found 
that river ſwollen and muddy in effect of the melted 
faows z which afflicted him extremely, becauſe he ap- 
prehended, that it would coſt him much time and 
pains to get boats, and make floats, | But towards 
the evening the waters began to fall, and became { 


had not only returned within its bed, but ſeveral lit 
tle iſlands appeared in it, which ſhewed, that the wa 
ters were very low. This event ſeemed a prodigy tc 
the People of the country; they conſidered Lucullus 


to all probability, conformed, in order to give hi 
an eaſy and commodious paſſage. The Roman Ge 
neral made haſte to ſeize the interval, and paſſed the 
Euphrates without much difficulty. He incampec 
that day upon the banks of that river, The next and 
the following days, he croſſed Sophene, without hurt 
ing the country in the leaſt ; which gained him the af 
fection of the inhabitants, ſo that they received thi 
Roman troops with joy, and ſupplied them with a 
the proviſions they had occaſion for. He was ex 
tremely deſirous to advance; and his ſoldiers having 
expreſſed ſome eagerneſs to attack a fort, which w: 
faid to be full of riches, There's the fort we mul 
take,“ ſaid Lucullus ta them; pointing to mou 
Taurus, which was very diſtant; Whar we lear 


behind us will be the reward of our victory.“ Höre 
accordingly continued his march, and having paſlegy'pon 
the Tigris, was at hand to attack Tigranocerta. Micht 

It is impoſſible not to be ſurprized to ſee Luculliſſud c 
penetrate in this manner without oppoſition into i Ti; 
centre of the enemy's country. The ſenſeleſs and i 0. 
credible pride of Tigranes is the cauſe of it. Ilge 
firſt, who brought the news of Lucullus's approach bun 
for the reward of his ſervice had his head cut off. et tis 
ter ſuch an example we may naturally ſuppoſe, 1 0 


no body was in haſte to give that Prince advice oft 


nioi 
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nons were actually a prey to the enemy, he was flat-A,R 


— ered by his Courtiers, who told him, That Lucul- 
ea vs would be a great General indeed, if he only ven- 
| 

nd 


wed to ſtay for him at Epheſus; and if he did not 
y immediately from Aſia, when he ſhould fee the in- 
umerable multitude of combatants he had to 2 
Gch was the blindneſs of this fooliſh Prince; a foul 
wo weak, ſays Plutarch, * to ſuſtain the weight of 
lis fortune, like thoſe puny conſtitutions, that wine 
nebriates, and overcomes. wy" 

At length one of tlioſe, who had moſt acceſs to him, 


v declare the arrival of Lucullus. —— always 
teotted with his Grandeur, gave him, three thouſand 
torſe and a ſtrong body of foot, with orders to bring 
tim the General of the enemy alive, and to cut the 
reſt to pieces. The commiſſion was more eaſy to give, 
than to execute. Mithrobarzanes acted on this occa - 
bon like a brave man. When he approached, part 
o& Lucullus's army was pitching their camp, and the 
ther was ſtill upon its march. That General appre- 
ended being attacked in that poſture, and detached 
dertilius, at the head of ſixteen hundred horſe, ſand of 
ke number of the ſoldiers of the legions and light- 
med infantry, commanding them to obſerve the 
Armenians, and to prevent them from advancing ; but 


obey thoſe orders. Mithrobarzanes advanced, and 
clarged him with ſuch fury, as obliged him to ſtand 
won his defence. An engagement enſued, in which 
Mithrobarzanes was killed, and his troops put to flight, 
nd cut to pieces. 
Tigranes then began to conceive, that there might 
de ſome danger in the affair for himſelf; and being 
wliged to abandon Tigranocerta, he retired towards 
"ut Taurus, to draw together his forces from all parts 
vt his dominions, ſending at the ſame time to inform 


1 Orrut d. 00d pal rar igt v axpurey ivaſuciy, 574 dust e Tvxs- 
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Mithrobarzanes, ventured to tell him the truth, and 
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"thout fighting. Sextilius found it impoſſible to 


A. R. 683; Mithridates to join him. Lucullus ſent out different 


it 


c derachments, both to prevent as much as poſſible the A 
joining of the troops, that arrived from all fides to l 
Tigranes, as to harraſs that Prince himſelf in his ge. 
treat. Murena fell upon him in a paſs, where he was 
obliged to make the troops that were with hirn, file off 
he put them into diſorder, killed a great number, and 
forced the King himſelf to fly with precipitation, leay. 
ing all his baggage to the victor. " 
Theſe firſt advantages of the Romans were happy 
beginnings, but not ſufficient to give them an abſolute 
ſuperiority. Lucullus feared nothing ſo much as not 
to have an opportunity to give battle; for he could 
not ſupport himſelf in an enemy's country only by 
continual victories. Accordingly, to induce Ti 
to come to a general battle, he reſolved to beſiegt 
Tigranocerta, which was the; beloved city of that 
Prince, his own work and glory ; convinced, that he 
could never ſuffer the danger of a place fo dear tc 
him, without attempting ſomething for its defence 
He had, as we have ſaid, founded it himſelf, and 
given it his own * name. He had fortified it wit 
walls fifty cubits high; and of ſuch a thickneſs, that 
at bottom they included ſtables for a vaſt number o 
horſes. | He had added a citadel to it. He had alk 
built him a Palace in it, and in the ſuburbs he hac 
parks of vaſt extent for hunting, and great pieces ot 
pools of water. His ſubjects, in emulation of eac 
other, to make their court to their Prince, had ſparec 
no expence for adorning it with fine buildings. 
was full of riches, paintings, and ſtatues of the great 
eſt Maſters, He had carried his paſſion for peopling 
this city ſo far, as to tranſport to it by force all nat 
ons, Greeks, Aſſyrians, Gordyænians, Arablans 
whoſe cities he deſtroyed, and obliged the Peop-e t 
ſettle at Tigranocerta. © TIE 
Lucullus had judged right, and the event was! 
he had foreſeen. Tigranes, at firſt a little humble 


* Tigranocerta fignifies city of Tigranes, 
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of Mithridates, who wrote to him himſelf, and cauſed 
tim to be told by Taxiles, one of his beſt Generals, 
that he ſhould not give the Romans battle; and that 
they were invincible in action; but that he would de- 
troy them, by employing his numerous Cayalry to 
cut off their proviſions. Nothing could be wiſer, or 
tener judged. But when Tigranes ſaw ſo great a 
umber of different nations aſſembled round him, 
Armenians and Gordyenians, Medes and Adiabeni- 
ns, led by their _a; ; Arabians from the parts ad- 


fom the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea; and even the free 
ations and Nomades (Tartars) in the neighbourhood 
f Araxes, who being ſubje& to no Princes, were al- 
bred by the preſents and pay of the King of Arme- 
tz; that Prince then reſumed courage; and that 
tnfdence was ſtill augmented by the diſcourſe. of all 
wund him, who at banquets and councils vented no- 
ling but empty boaſts and arrogant menaces. Ti- 
ranes's pride was puffed up again to ſuch an height, 
at Taxiles was very near paying the price of his 
tad, for having Goſs to oppoſe the deſign of 
Ing battle. Mithridates, who diſſuaded him from 
n like manner, became ſuſpected of A him. 
Fi this thought, he was for making haſte, leſt 
e King of Pontus ſhould arrive and ſhare the glory 


at he was very ſorry, he had only Lucullus, and 
tall the Roman Generals together, to fight, he began 
march with his whole army. Mp 

ths forces were in reality ſo numerous, that it is 
wonder they ſhould inſpire ſo vain a Prince with 
at confidence. He had twenty thouſand archers 
lingers, and fifty-five thouſand horſe, ſeventeen 
wand of which were compleatly armed in ſteel ar- 
vw. His infantry amounted to an hundred and 
' thouſand men, and the pioneers and workmen 
arty-five thouſand, When this prodigious mul- 
de had paſſed mount Taurus, and was near 
r. VII. enough 


went to the fea near Babylon, Albanians and Iberians 


| defeating the Romans with him; and declaring, 
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reſolution he ſhould take. Some were for having hi 


himſelf was for ſhewing his wit on the occaſion, 


c If they are Ambaſſadors, there are too many 
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enough to be perceived from Tigrandcerta, the be 
ſieged raiſed cries of joy, and from the tops of the 
walls menaced the Romans, by ſhewing them tha 
cloud of avengers. But their joy was ſhort-lived. 

Lucullus called a council to deliberate upon thi 


raiſe the ſiege, and march againſt Tigranes; other 
adviſed him to continue the ſiege, and not to leay 
ſo important a place with ſo ſtrong, a garriſon behing 
him. He told them, that each of their opinions ſe 
parately were wrong, but that both together we 
right, He divided his army, left Murena with f 
thouſand foot before Tigranocerta ; and taking wi 
him the reſt of his infantry, which ſcarce amount 
to ten thouſand men, with all his cavalry, and abo 
a thouſand troops armed with miſſive weapons, 
advanced boldly againſt the Armenians, and incampe 
in a great plain upon the bank of a-river that is n( 
named. | N 
When the enemy ſaw this ſmall body of men, thi 
vied with each other in making jeſts of them. S0 
of them were fo ſure of their ſpoils, that they play 
at dice for them. Each of the Generals and King 
that compoſed the court of Tigranes, went to offer 
attack that handful of Romans with their own Pe 
ple, againſt whom, ſaid they, it is below the digni 
of the King of Kings to move in perſon. Tigr: 


faid the following words, which are become famo 


ec them; and if ſoldiers, too few.” The day pall 
thus in jokes and bravadoes. 

The next morning Lucullus having made his tro 
ſtand to their arms, he prepared to paſs the n 
The Barbarians were to the Eaſt ; but as then 
made an angle to the Weſt at the place where it 
eaſieſt to croſs it, Lucullus in moving to that fe 
ſeemed to turn his back upon the enemy. Tigr 
who perceived that motion, began to triumph, WM © uh 
calling Taxiles, ** See, ſaid he, your invincible” | 
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& mans are flying from us.“ 'Taxiles replied, © I 
v viſh your Majeſty's good fortune may at this time 
produce what I always thought incredible. But I 
k ſee their arms glitter; and know when they are 
« upon a march; that they cover them with upper- 
coats of leather; . When they advance againſt an 
enemy, they have their ſhields and helmets unco- 


heaking theſe words, the firſt of the Roman Eagles 
w ſcen to wheel about, followed by the whole 


it Tigranes two or three times, in the greateſt aſto- 
ment, „ thoſe people are coming to us!“ He 
ten applied to drawing up his army with great pre- 
pitation. He took the centre himſelf, gave the right 
the King of the Medes, and the left to the King of 
* Adiabenians. He poſted in the front of the right 
fe that heavy unwieldy Cavalry, in which the Bar- 
wans placed great confidence. | 

When Lucullus was juſt about to paſs the river, 
mebody obſerved to him, that he was going to fight 
Ian unlucky day. It was the. ſixth of October, the 
hin which Cæpio had formerly been defeated by 
Cimbri, and which from that time paſſed as omi- 
ks, and was marked as ſach in the Roman Calen- 
Well then, faid Lucullus, I am going to 
make a lucky day of it.” At the ſame inſtant he 
led the river, and marched firſt towards the enemy, 
Ma cuiraſs on, wrought in the manner of ſhells one 
the other, and a robe with deep fringes. He 
d his {word drawn in his hand, to ſhew his troops 
tit was neceſſary to join an enemy accuſtomed to 
It at a diſtance, and to deprive them, by a ſudden 


uſcharging their darts and arrows. 

le turned ſuddenly on the heavy armed Cavalry; 
appeared on the enemy's right; and having ob- 
ed, that they occupied the foot of an hill, on the 
We ©! #hich was a ſpace of even ground, to which the 
as not difficult, he gave orders to the Thra- 
2 cian 


— 


 yered, bright and ſhining.” Whilſt he was ſtill 
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| 
©. flank, and to endeavour with their ſwords to mak 
them drop the long lances which they carried, whereiM © 
their whole force conſiſted. For as to the reſt, pinii 
oned in ſome meaſure in their armour, without thei 
— they could neither act themſelves, nor do an 
urt to the enemy. At the ſame time Lucullus pul 
ting himſelf at the head of two cohorts, puſhed foi 
wards to gain the top of the hill, ſeconded by i 
ardour of his ſoldiers ; who ſeeing their General mat 
foremoſt on foot, without regarding either fatigue "| 
danger, followed him with courage and entire co 
fidence. | 1 ur 
When he arrived at the top he cried out twie b 
« The victory is ours, ſoldiers, the victory is ours WW 4" 
and he ordered thoſe who attended him, not to t 
charge their javelins, but to keep them in their hand 
in order to wound the enemy with them in their le \ 
and thighs, which were the only uncovered parts WF": 
their bodies. There was no occaſion to come to thi "'s 
Thoſe valiant Troopers, all covered with iron, MI" 
not the courage ſo much as to wait the coming Cert 
of the Romans; and as ſoon as they ſaw them e 
proach, they ſhamefully fled, raiſing great cries. V rp 
was this all. In their terrible fright they threw the le { 
ſelves and their horſes into their infantry, which te 
beat down, and put into diforder ; ſo that with Vor 
either a wound, or a drop of blood ſhed, that infinW*''< 
number of men were diſperſed and defeated. II 
Romans had only to kill thoſe Barbarians who! lhe e 
before them, or rather would have fled, for t, 
could not, becauſe their ranks were cloſed, and dei Bu 
of great depth they clogged each other in ſuch an the m 
ner that they could not clear themſelves to fly. admit 
Tigranes had fled amongſt the firſt with a few Heat 
lowers; and ſeeing his ſon in the ſame condi ©©09u 


with himſelf, he took off his diadem, and gave it fractic 
weeping, exhorting him at the ſame time to fly a6 
ferent way. The young Prince did not dare to 
on the diadem, and gave it to one of his Pages 

W 


— 
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vom he placed moſt confidence, That page, being 
ken priſoner, was carried to Lucullus; and the 


dadem of Tigranes was a part of the ſpoils, and fell 


"to the hands of the victors. 

The ſlaughter was horrible, and the more ſo, as 
Lucullus had taken the precaution to forbid his ſol- 
ers to amuſe themſelves in ſpoiling the dead. Ac- 
ordingly marching over bracelets and gorgets, in- 
iched with precious ſtones, they purſued the Barba- 
mans very far, continually putting them to the ſword, 
ill their General, ſeeing the victory entirely compleat, 
zwe the ſignal for ba The Romans then re- 
wrning the ſame way they had moved, gathered the 
ſpoils at their eaſe, It is ſaid, that on the fide of the 


Armenians above an hundred thouſand foot periſhed, 


ith almoſt all their Cavalry. The Romans had only 
an hundred wounded, and five killed. 

We here ſee the prodigy of Sylla's victory at Che- 
vnea repeated. One would almoſt believe, that the 
loſs of the Armenians was either exaggerated, or that 
of the Romans diminiſhed, at pleaſure. But it is 
certain, that all the Ancients, who have ſpoke of this 
erent, have exhauſted themſelves in expreſſing their 
lurprize. One, according to Plutarch, ſaid, That 
the ſun had never ſeen ſuch a day z” another, That 
the Romans were even aſhamed to have drawn their 
words againſt ſuch contemptible enemies.” Livy ob- 
krved, that the Romans i 
n which their number was ſo much inferior to that of 
the enemy; for the conquerors were not the twentieth 
part of the conquered. 

But a more important obſervation is that made by 
the military men upon the conduct of Lucullus. They 
admired, as he had to make war ſucceſſively with two 
great and powerful Kings, that he had known how to 
conquer them by the quite different methods of pro- 
action and expedition. For he exhauſted Mithri- 
dates before Cyzicum, and afterwards at Cabiræ, by 
delays, and almoſt without action, and he cruſhed 
Tigranes by haſte and activity. He therefore acquir- 
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ed a glory very uncommon amongſt Generals, offi 
employing both. an active ſlowneſs, and a boldneſi pu 
that annihilates danger by preventing it. - an 
Mithridates was deceived by the latter ; and imagin- Tl 
ing that Lucullus would act with his uſual reſerve ci; 
and circumſpection, he did not think himſelf obliged *' 
to uſe diligence for joining Tigranes: He was ap- 
rized of his Ally's defeat by thoſe, who met him d 
in their flight. He ſought the King of Armenia, andi tt: 
having found him in a wretched condition, dejected. er 
terrified, in want of all things, he did not inſult his th: 


;. Governor, undertook to defend it; and he did not 


Wiphiliy. 
ex Dione. 


and the victors, as faſt as they beat down any one, 


misfortune ; and having diſmounted he deplored with 
him their common calamities, gave him a train and a 
guard ſuitable to his rank; and endeavoured to re- 
animate him in reſpe& to the future; Thoſe two 
Princes in conſequence applied themſelves to aſſemb- 
ling new forces, + 1 

The natural conſequence of Lucullus's victory, was 
the taking of Tigranocerta. That city, however, did 
not ſurrender immediately: Manceus, who was its 


fail to find the Romans employment for ſome time, 
eſpecially with the aſſiſtance of Naphtha, which they 
diſcharged upon them. This is a kind of bitumen, 
which eaſily kindles, that takes hold of every thing, 
and which water itſelf can ſcarce extinguiſh. But a 
diviſion arofe in the city. Manceus diſtruſting the 
(Greeks, and with reaſon, (for they were all for open- 
ing the gates to the Roman General) difarmed them, 
The latter apprehending ſomething worſe, roſe in: 
body, and having armed themſelves with clubs, and 
wrapt their habits round their left arms to ſerve them 
inſtead of bucklers, they fought the Barbarians, who, 
compleatly armed as they were, could not reſiſt them; 


ſeized their arms. They were then in a condition to 

we terror; and having made themſelves maſters ot 
ome of the towers that flanked the walls, they called MI . 
to the Romans, and aſſiſted them in entering, in 


Lucullus 


* 
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Lucullus having in this manner taken Tigranocerta, Af. .. 
put only the King's treaſures into the Quæſtor's hands, os ©; 
and gave up the city to be plundered by the troops. 
There were found in it, without including the reſt, * + About 
eight thouſand talents of gold and filyer coined z and tv*lre | 
the General further diſtributed + eight hundred denarii thoufand 
to each ſoldier. Tigranes had drawn together abun- pounds. 
dance of Comedians, Muſicians, and Dancers, for 4 —2 
the opening of a Theatre, which he had cauſed to be poun 
erected. The Conqueror reſerved them to celebrate 
the Games, which he ſhould give at his triumph. He 
ſent home all the Greeks into their own country, ſup 
plying them with the expences of their journey. He 
treated the Barbarians in the ſame manner, whom 
Tigranes had forced from their own countries to ſettle 
u Tigranocerta, which was deſtroyed in this manner 
before it was entirely finiſhed. Lucullus reduced it to 
the condition of a mean little town, and by diſperſing 
the inhabitants of a ſingle city, repeopled a great num- 
ber, which conſidered him as their benefactor and 
ſecond founder. | 8 

Every thing Þþ elſe ſucceeded in like manner to tiſis 
General, more deſirous of the glory of juſtice and hu- 
manity than of that acquired by arms. And indeed, 
hays Plutarch, his army, and ſtill more fortune, di- 
vided the latter with him; whereas the other was en- 
tirely due to his perſonal qualities and the lenity of a 
generous ſoul, improved by ſtudy and polite learning. 
Accordingly he ſubjected the Barbarians by this method 
eyen without employing force. He had found in Ti- 
granocerta ſeveral illuſtrious Pfinceſſes, whom bew. 
treated with all the regard due to their ſex and rank; 
and he thereby acquired the amity of the Princes their 
huſbands, who were in the ſervice of Tigranes. The 
Arabian Kings came of themſelyes to him, to put all 
their intereſts into his hands. The nation of the So“ Nut. 
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The reward of theſe humane acts of reſpect, was the 


Memnon. no pains to draw the King of Parthia into their alliance, 
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they were for leaving their country and cities, to fol 
low him with their wives and children, So warm: 
attachment for Lucullus was occaſioned. by the fol 
lowing circumſtance, TY Werl | 
When Appius Claudius was ſent ambaſſador to 
Tigranes, he bad made 2 conſiderable ſtay at Antioch, 
expecting that Prince, who was actually employed at 
the ſiege of Ptolemais. The Roman did not loſe his 
time; and knowing that Zarbienus, King of the 
Gordyenians, impatiently bore the tyranny of Ti. 
granes, he ſounded him, and opened a negotiation 
with him. But the intrigue was diſcovered, and the 
King of the Gordyenians was put to death with his 
wife and children, before the Romans entered Ar- 
menia. When Lucullus was maſter of the country, 
he did not forget that unfortunate Ally, He went to 
Gordyenia, cauſed obſequies to be celebrated to him, 
erected a funeral pile, which he adorned magnificently, 
as well with what the Gordyenian Prince had poſſeſſed 
of moſt valuable, as out of the ſpoils conquered from 
Tigranes ; he ſet fire to it himſelf, and made the 
cuſtomary libations with the relations and friends of 
Zarbienus. And laſtly, he erected a ſuperb monu- 
ment to him, employing for that uſe part of the trea- 
ſures, which he found in the palace of that Prince. 


affection which the antient ſubjects of Zarbienus con- 
ceived for him. He found alſo in his magazines three 
millions of * medimn1 of corn: ſo that the Roman 
army enjoyed the utmoſt plenty, and a General was 
infinitely admired, who without receiving a ſingle 
drachma from the public Treaſury, ſuſtained the ex- 
nces of the war by the war itfelt. 
In the mean time Tigranes and Mithridates ſpared 


About fifteen millions of our buſhels. 


who 
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who was then called Sinatruces . Tigranes ſent Am- 
baſſadors to him, offering to cede Meſopotamia, 
Adiabenia, and that part of Armenia, which the Par- 
mans had formerly taken from him, and he had after- 
wards reconquered. Mithridates wrote allo a letter to 
Snatruces. His letter is (till extant amongſt the frag- 
nents of Salluſt. He ſhews in it great addreſs and 


ch, diy, and repreſents things in the light moſt advan- 
d at us to his intereſts, and moſt proper to make im- 
his MW con upon the Prince he deſires to gain. There 


been wars between Tigranes and .the Kings of 
Pathia 3 and the preſent ſituation of the affairs of the 


tion wo Kings of Pontus and Armenia did not invite him 
the n join with them. Mithridates prevents thoſe two 
his Wibections, and endeavours to give them the turn of 
Ar- ofs. Tigranes , ſays he, now humbled, will 


reive the law from you, and buy your alliance with 
ich conditions as you ſhall dictate: And as to my 


im, Wrifortunes, if fortune has deprived me of many 
ty, bings, ſhe has at leaſt taught me experience, the beſt 
led Wivurce of good counſel ; and nothing is more deſirable 
om era great King like you, whole affairs are in a flou- 
the ing condition, than to have an example in me, 
; of Ni may ſhew you the method of ſupporting yourſelf, 
nu- 3 your affairs with more ſucceſs than I 
ea- Nie done.“ | 


Here follows a violent invective againſt the Ro- 
ans, in which Mithridates endeavours to prove, by 
citing all their hiſtory, their inſatiable ambition, and 
nbounded avidity. To theſe motives he aſcribes the 
ir they made on him, of the events of which he re- 
rats an abridgment, giving an artificial account of 
Is defeats, which he attributes to unfortunate cir- 
mltances, treaſons, and ſhipwrecks, From thence 
t proceeds to inſinuate to the King of Parthia, that 


dome authors ſay Phrahates ſon of Sinatruces. 

lle obnoxius, qualem tu voles, ſocietatem accipiet : mihi For- 
da, multis rebus ereptis, uſum dedit bene ſuadendi; &, quod floren- 
is optabile eft, ego non validiſſimus præbeo exemplum, quo rectius 
« (oMponas, SALLUSTs 
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4. ee he is mepaced with the fame dangers. * Þg 
Am. not know, ſays he, that the Roe ſince 8 
ſet bounds to their conqueſts on the ſide of the Weſt 

have turned their arms towards the Countries inhabit 
ed by us? That from the beginning they have ha 
nothing, which has not been the fruits of injuſtice an; 
violence, their houſes, their wives, lands, empire? 
vile mixture of wretches in their origin, without coun 
try, without relations, founded for the misfortune o 
the Univerſe, neither divine nor human laws preyer 
them from attacking and deſtroying all that oppoſ 
them, even allies and friends, neighbouring or ft 
reign ſtates, the weak or the powerful; in a wor 
they regard all as enemies, that do not ſubmit to th 
yoke of ſlavery, and eſpecially Kings. Arms the 
bear againſt all mankind, but particularly thoſe frot 
whoſe defeat they hope the greateſt ſpoils. Beco 
great by audacity, deceit, and by making one . 
produce another, they muſt in purſuing the ſame cor 
duct either bear down all before them, or periſh then 
ſelves.” > 
And laſtly, Mithridates promiſes Sinatruces an ea 
and certain ſucceſs, if he will unite with him and 
ranes; and at the ſame time, as the laſt mot 


ſets before him + the glory he will acquire, at o bin 
by aiding great Kings, and deſtroying the Robb: © 
of the Univerſe. | Up a 
Nut. Lucullus had advice of this negotiation, and ee, 
deavoured to render it abortive. The Kin of P roug 
thia heard the propoſals of both parties, with the e 
ſolution to comply with neither, but to remain neue reat 
„ An ignoras Romanos, poſtquam ad Occidentem pergentibus fins mount 
Oceanus fecit, arma huc convertiſſe? neque quidquam à principio: ind þ 
raptum habere; domum, conjuges, agros, imperium : convenas o 
fine patria, fine parentibus, peſte conditos orbis terrarum : quibus 
bumana ulla neque divina obſtant, quin ſocios amicos procul | ( 
ſitos inopes potenteſque trahant excidantque; omniaque non 
& maxim? regna, hoſtilia ducant.— Romani in omnes arma hadet 
acerrima in eos quibus victis polia maxima ſunt. Audendo, & 
lendo, & bella ex bellis ſerendo magni facti, per hunc morem exif Th. 
guent omnia, aut occident. L tew 
+ Te illa fama ſequetur, auxilio proſectum magnis Regibus latre 1 P 
> gentium oppreſſiſſe. | * ey f 
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fle was too much afraid of the Romans, either to 
aw their arms upon him, or to promote an exceſſive 
creaſe of their power in his neighbourhood. Lucul- 
lus, diffatisfied with this fluctuating and ambiguous 
conduct, and beſides ardent for glory, reſolved to at- 
ack him. He thought it glorious for him in the 
courſe of the ſame war to (E264 three Kings, and 
w carry his arms hr rat pr always invincible, and 
always victorious, through the three greateſt Empires 
it that time under heaven. 1 

He therefore ſent orders to Sornatius, whom he had 
kft in Pontus, as we have ſaid, with ſix thouſand 
men, to join him with thoſe troops in Gordyenia, 
om whence he intended to enter the country of the 
parthians. But Sornatius's ſoldiers, that had lo 
been hard to govern, and mutinous, then ſhew 
their inſolence openly ; for neither perſuaſion, nor 
uthority, could reduce them to march. On the con- 
nary they declared, that they would not even con- 
inue in Pontus, but would abandon it, and return to 
ly, The example of this diſobedience reached the 
amp of Lucullus like a De His ſoldiers 
grown rich, and accuſtamed to voluptuouſneſs, were 
length for renouncing the fatigues of war, and en- 
pjing repoſe. Accordingly from their being inform- 
«d of the revolt of thoſe in Pontus, they cried them 
lp as men of courage. Let us follow their exam- 
ple, faid they. Have we not ſerved long and glo- 
ouſly enough to deſerve to be diſmiſſed, and to con- 
five thoughts of an agreeable and honourable re- 
treat?” Theſe murmurs forced Lucullus to re- 
ounce the deſign of making war with the Parthians, 
ind he prepared to march againſt Tigranes, 


ccipio! 
ends 0 
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The two Kings had paſſed the winter in making 
deu preparations. At the beginning of the ſpring 
key found that they had aſſembled an army of ſeventy 

thouſand 
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A-R. 934. thouſand foot and thirty-five thouſand horſe. Mitht 
. dates, whom Tigranes, taught by his misfortunes, ſuf 


fered to take upon him the principal command, had 
raiſed theſe troops in Armenia, had divided them ac 


cording to the Roman method, and cauſed them u 
be exerciſed by officers of experience, his own ſub gt 
jets: He had alſo cauſed great quantities of arm 
to be made in all the cities. However, with all chi « 
the two Kings did not go in queſt of Lucullus, buli 

the Roman General paſſed mount Taurus to joj 
them. | 00 
He ſet out in the midſt of ſummer, and was muc Hi et 
ſurprized, when he had paſſed the mountains, to find =: 
the country on the other ſide ſtill entirely verdan bo 
The mountains and woods, with which Armenia co! 
abounds, retard the fine ſeaſon there. Theſe remain id 
of winter did not prevent him from acting; and pu 
ſuing his plan of bringing the enemy to a battle, Mü 
ravaged the country, . alſo endeavoured to ſei © | 
the magazines, which the two Kings had provided « 
for their armies. On this occaſion there were ſever: © 
ſkirmiſhes, in which the Roman foot had always . "" 
advantage. But the Armenian cavalry very much ib 
commoded the Romans, fighting after the Parthia !'2 
manner, and becoming often more formidable when M. 
they fled. They alſo made uſe of arrows, of which re 
the wounds were very dangerous; becauſe thoſe ar He 
rows had two iron points, one of which being weak " ! 
faſtened to the principal blade, entered into the wound ©nti 
but as it was very ſmall and had ſeveral beards, Lea 
could not be extracted without great pain and dif Vere 
culty. | = T 
Lucullus, on the whole, had however the advan o 
tage. He was maſter of the flat country; and Mitbi Gen: 
dates incamped on an eminence, continually avoideſ cnen 
a general action; whilſt Tigranes with the cava nini 
harraſſed the Romans in the plain. This manner of te 
making war did not at all ſuit the Roman Genera ow 
He therefore determined to employ the ſame expedic *＋ 
et 


he had uſed the year before for forcing the EY 
g | 
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battle; and he marched with deſign to beſiege Artax- A 3, 
na, one of the royal cities of Tigranes, in which were 6. 
tis wives and younger children. He judged with re- 

un, that ſo tender an intereſt would not ſuffer the * 
King of Armenia to remain quiet. Accordingly Ti- 

ranes no ſooner perceived the deſign of Lucullus, than 
| marched to meet him, and incamped upon the bank 
of the river Arſanias, which the Romans were to paſs 
n their way to Artaxata. 

Lucullus thought, that to ſee the enemy and to 
conquer them, was the ſame thing. Accordingly full 
of confidence, he paſſed the river, and drew up his 
umy in battle. His front conſiſted of twelve co- 
torts, making in all ſix thouſand men. The other 
cohorts formed the body of reſerve, to move on all 
ſides as it might be neceſſary; for the great number 
of the enemy made the Roman General apprehend, 
that they might endeavour to ſurround him. As ſoon 
s they came to blows, the Roman infantry had ſoon 
decided the victory. The Barbarians, as well horſe 
s foot, could not ſtand their ground before them, 
who no ſooner appeared, than they betook themſelves 
flight, Three Kings were preſent at this battle; 
Tigranes, Mithridates, King of Pontus, and another 
Mithridates, King of the Medes. Not one of the 
three ſhewed leſs reſolution than the King of Pontus: 
He fled ſhamefully ; being long accuſtomed to make 
no reſiſtance againſt Lucullus. The Barbarians were 
entirely defeated. The laughter however was not fo 
great as in the battle of the preceding year; but there 
were more perſons of note among the dead. 

Tigranes had been entirely ruined, if the Roman 
troops had anſwered the ardour and activity of their 
General, Lucullus was for puſhing the conquered 
enemy, and compleating the conqueſt of the vaſt do- 
minions of the King of Armenia. The badneſs of 
the ſeaſon abſolutely diſguſted his ſoldiers. It was 
now the autumnal equinox, and the country was al- 
ready covered with froſt and ſnow, which rendered 
the rivers impracticable. Theſe difficulties did not 
bail + | ſtop 


| 
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A. N. e. ſtop Lucullus. But a diſobedient army, which had rue 
9 * Kc before given their General the rad would — 
fail of carrying their point with ſo ſpeciods a pretext, 
Accordingly, after having marched with tranquillity 
enough for ſome days, they on a ſudden began to 
ſhew their repugnance. At firſt they behaved with 
ſome kind of moderation, ſending their Tribunes to 
. make their remonſtrances to Lucullus. But not ob. 
taining any thing by this method, they aſſembled in 
bodies in a tumultuous manner, and during the night 
nothing was heard but confuſed and menacing cries 
from their tents ; ſo that the General ſeeing all things 
prepared for a revolt, was exceedingly embarraſſed, 

He had recourſe to exhortations and entreaties, 
conjuring his ſoldiers to have but a little patience, 
till they had compleated the deſtruction of © the Car: 
« thage of Armenia.” So he called the city of Ar: 
taxata, which was ſaid to have been built by Hannibal, 
when that illuſtrious fugitive, after the defeat of An- 
tiochus, had retired from the court of Artaxias, the 
head of the houſe from which Tigranes was deſcended, 
Lucullus was therefore for animating his troops by the 
motive of deſtroying that monument of the greateſt 
enemy the Romans had ever had. But nothing was 
capable of altering them : He was reduced to repals 
Mount Taurus, and ſet down before Niſibis, a city 
fituated in a mild climate, and in the midſt of a fertile 
country. _ 

In this place, which was then important, and which 
ih proceſs of time became very famous under the 
Emperors, Guras the brother of Tigranes had the 
honours of commandant ; but the perſon who really 
executed the functions of that office, was the ſame 
Callimachus, who had defended Amiſus againſt the 
Romans, and on quitting it, had ſet fire to it. Lu- 
cullus attacked Niſibis with vigour, and at the end 
of a few days carried it by ſtorm. Guras, who be- 
came his aide was treated with favour and hu- 
manity: But Callimachus, though he promiſed to 
diſcover hidden treaſures, could not obtain on 
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the Victor cauſed him to be laden with chains, and * 8 


kept in that condition with his army till his triumph , 
wolving to make him then undergo the puniſhment 
e deſerved for burning of Amiſus. He could not 
give him for having deprived him of the ſatis- 
ion of exerciſing his clemency and [generality . 
xſpect to one of the moſt illuſtrious of the Greek 
dies. ; | | 
The Roman army took up its winter-quarters in 


v new conqueſt, and paſſed the bad ſeaſon commo- 


touſly and at repoſe in a good city and a fine country, 


M'. Acitivus GLABRIO, 
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Hitherto Lucullus had been , continually attended 
the moſt glorious proſperity. But from this pe- 
od, as if the favourable wind, that had hitherto fo 
fathfully filled his fails, had abandoned him on a 
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baden, he was obliged to ſtruggle inceſſantly with 


abſtacles, and found rocks and quick-ſands every 
were. His virtue ſupported him: He was always the 
ame man, and of the ſame undaunted courage ; but 
hat luſtre, that felicity of ſucceſs, was wanting to all 
ls enterprizes; and miſcarrying in every thing he un- 
(ertook, he was very near loſing even the glory of 
ls paſt victories. | Ny 

He might have aſcribed great part of this to him- 
klf, having taken no manner of pains to conciliate 
tte affection of his ſoldiers. He did not know how 
to render himſelf amiable, and looked upon every 
ep taken to pleaſe thoſe whoſe duty it was to obe 
8 a leſſening of his perſon, and a degradation of 
command, His haughtineſs roſe ſo high as to obſerve 
0 forms even with the principal officers of his army, 
ad ſuch as might become his equals. And thus we 
ke, that no human virtue is exempt from ſom e blot 
or failing. Lucullus, to conſider him in every other 
light, appears a moſt accompliſhed perſon; a great 


beneral, a great Orator, one that loved and culti- 


vated 
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of the Greek cities, or of the Allies of the Roma 
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- vated the Sciences, full of probity and noble ſent 
ments, and capable of meriting eſteem and even 3. 
miration, both in war and peace. He had wanted ne 
thing, had he poſſeſſed the art of making himſelf be 
loved. 2 „% enn 

The diſcontent of his ſoldiers had a very remo 
origin, Two ſucceſſive winters, in which they ha 
undergone great fatigueg, firſt near Cyzicum, ; 
next Pefore Amiſus, had began to occaſion the 
complaints. The winters that enſued, afforded them n 
great mitigation. They had been obliged to me | 
all either in the enemy's country, or I not, in camp 
for Lucullus never put his troops into quarters in an 


People. This diſcipline was certainly ſevere; an 
being attended with haughtineſs of behaviour, it coul 
but alienate the ſoldiers, who knew, that their ſub 


ſtitution had no longer duration than that of the er P 


Dio. 
Plut. 


vigour, after having defeated them; in order to leave 


for keeping, during a long ſucceſſion of years, uri; 


declaimers, © he has lately plunderea the royal city 


Cic. pro 
dext. n.93 


vice, and that when they returned into their country 
and from ſoldiers were become citizens, they ſhoult 
repoſſeſs a kind of equality with their Ciel 

In this bad diſpoſition of mind they received un 
vice, that they were ſeconded in Rome by haranguen e 
whom envy excited againſt Lucullus, and who put 
lickly accuſed him of an infatiable avidity of command 
and of riches. The People were told, that Lucullu 
had not puſhed either Mithridates or Tigranes wit 


thoſe two Kings time to retrieve their affairs; hie au 
made him neceſſary, and ſupplied him with a pretex 


unbounded command, that included Cilicia, the Pro 
vince of Aſia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pon 
tus, Armenia, and Colchis, as far as the Phalis 
« And in the laſt place,” ſaid one of thoſe wretchec 


e of Tigranes, as if we had ſent him to prey upon the 
« Kings, and not to ſubdue them.” Another; tho 
was Gabinius, diſplayed a painting to the eyes of the 
People, in which the houſe Lucullus had cauſed 4 
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te only condemned out of envy. Theſe diſcourſes 
nd artifices had their effect; and the People firſt de- 
weed, that the oldeſt of Lucullus's troops, and eſpe- 
ally Fimbria's legions, ſhould' be diſmiſſed: in the 
ond place, that he ſhould be appointed ſucceſſors, 
who were Q. Marcius Rex, Conſul the preceding 
wr, for Cilicia, and M. Acilius Glabrio, actually 
omſul, for Bithynia and Pontus, and to command 
the war againſt the Kings Mithridates and Ti- 


And laſtly, what gave the final blow to the autho- 
In of Lucullus, and perhaps contributed more than 
jj thing elſe to excite his ſoldiers againſt him, were 
te diſcourſes and intrigues of a man, of whom we 
have frequent occaſion» to ſpeak in the ſequel, 
ad of whom we ſhall never have any thing not bad 


s made him ſo famous; a truly wicked man, who 
honoured the luſtre of his birth and name by all 
anner of crimes; a man void of honour, and all 
iſe of ſhame and probity; bold and raſh enough to 
ne all things, and debauched to ſuch an excels as 
de ſuſpected, not without foundation, of inceſt 
ith all his ſiſters, one of whom was the wife of Lu- 
lus, Clodius was at that time in the army of his 
aher. in- law, greatly diſſatisfied for not having been 
nuch conſidered as he deſired. He had ambition 
nugh to aſpire at the firſt rank; however, his bad 
mls and unworthineſs determined Lucullus to 
er many others before him. This factious relation 
ttore ſought revenge, by inflaming the ſoldiers 
unſt their General. des 1 

tle applied himſelf in particular to thoſe, who had 
ned under Fimbria, and who were of themſelves, 
| have already ſaid ſeveral times, much inclined to 
aon. He pretended concern for them, aſking, 
Whether ſoldiers who had grown old under arms, 
© never to ſee an end of wars and fatigues z whe- 


” 
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y. This was P. Clodius, whoſe enmity to Cicero 


05 
wilt in the country was drawn, a worthy cenſurer 1 A;R. 2 
Ihrury, Which he ſoon exceeded himſelf, and which 65. 
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685-rher they were 10 paſs their lives in-attacking all f. 


tage from ſo many labours and dangers, than to 


_ « poſe ſome exiles in Spain and ſlaves in Igaly, no 


| feat him aid. 
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tions one after another, and ſucceſſively to overrun th 
whole Univerſe ; and that without any other adya 


employed in convoying the carriages and camels « 
Lucullus, laden with golden veſſels glittering wi 

ns.” The ſoldiers of Pompey on the contrary, 
id he, who have neither driven Michridates an 


— 


e royal cities of Aſia, but who have only had to of 


& enjoy perfect repoſe with their wives and childrer 
& poſſeſſing good lands and inhabiting fins cities. 
therefore, added be, © we are deſtined to mak 
„ war without end, let us reſerve the ſtrength 
„ have for a General, ho makes it his greate 
0 glory to inrich the ſoldiers that have ſerved hi 
* yell,” 4} | 

It is ealy to conceive what effect ſuch diſcor 
produced among the troops. Lucullus was n0 le 


tion, The firſt re-entered Armenia, and obliged 
Fannius, who commanded there. for the Romans, 
ſhut himſelf up in à caſtle, where he would very ſt 
have been forced to ſurrender, if Lucullus had i 


Mithriqates on his fide, with four thouſand of WW, i! 
on troops, and an equal number of Armenians We 
which Tigranes had ſupplied him; took meaſures 
reconquering his dominzons, and partly ſucecededſſ dou 
it, not ſo much in effect of his own: valour and th 
fection of his People for their: rightful and nt us, 
Prince, as the faults of his enemies. For the Ce Ro 
manders, whom Lucullus had left in theſe newly 
jected countries, not only acted with negligence; 
by their exactions made the Roman Government nes 
ful. In conſequence Mithridates found an * ald 


42 
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ace into Pontus. Fabius Adrianus having marched AR. 68% _ 
iſt him war defeared, and put to the route; ſo 3 
the body of troops, Which he commanded, would 
ye been eicher entirely diſperſed dr deſtroyed; if rhe 
Ing of Pontus, whillit' he expoſed his perſon with 
r boldneſs of a young Warrior, though near ſevemy 
ars old, had not received two wounds that obliged 
ls to quit che field, one on the knee, with a ſtone, 
the other with an” arrow a little below the eye. 
This event flackened the ardor of the victors; and 
wbicd the remamder of che Romans with their chief 
anus to gam the fort of Cabiræ, in which they ſhut 
ol elves ; $3. ae 630i 2h | 9 * 
Mihridares was not long delayed by his wounds. 
E cauſed them to be dreſſed by the Agarians, a Scy- 
an nation, Who, as Appian tells us, had the ſecret 
ture wounds with the poiſon of ſerpents. I leave 
fact to be better derermined by the Profeſſors of 
ſick, which I repeat as I find it in my author, 
King of Pontus was no ſooner cured, than he 
it to beſiege Adrianus. But he was foon informed, 
t Triarius was arrived, with all the troops he could 
ly draw together. He did not think it proper to 
for him, and retired. Triarius purſued him as 
u Comanæ, and even gained à ſmall advantage 
him, which put an end to the campaign. For all 
have juſt been relating concerning the motions 
Iigranes and Mithridates, belongs to the preceding 
r, and the time when Lucullus beſieged Niſibis, 
1 taken it, put his troops into winter- 
ers there. | nis | 
at the return of the ſpring, Mithridates, who with- 
doubt had recei conſiderable recruits, under- 


FLATS 


| the do drive Triarius entirely out of the kingdom of 
ne us, before Lucullus had time to come to his aid. 
e Roman kept ſome time upon the defenſive, and 
w] aimed a battle. The King, to force him to it, pre- 


Ito attack a caſtle, in which was all the heavy 
Bw of the Roman Army. This ſtep ſucceeded. 

© ſoldiers of Triarius, being unwilling to loſe their 
X 2 bag- - 


2838 
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A.R.685, baggage, forced their Commander to fight, hl 
uy flattered himſelf with the hope of — " 
| abſence of his General. The two Armies met tl 
miles from Ziela or Zela, a city, that became famar 
in the Roman Hiſtory from this action. Triarius y 
entirely defeated; and only ſaved ſome- ſcattered 
mains of his troops from ſlaughter, becauſe Mithit 
dates was again wounded: As that Prince 
. amongſt his troops many perſons dreſt and armed 
ter the Roman manner, he did not ſuſpect a Cent 
Tion, that approached him, and Who, when he 
ſuſpected it, gave him a wound in the thigh with! 
ſword, The Centurion was killed upon the ſpot. 
the King was ſo much hurt, that it was neceſſary 
carry him off immediately; and his Generals cau 


0! 
the retreat to be ſounded, and deſiſted from purſuii et 
the Romans, This was the moſt bloody defeat th dl 
had experienced during the whole courſe of this old 
againſt Mithridates ; and Cicero had reaſon to dr 
that * that Prince, after having been conquered, i vi: 
more than he could have hoped, when his forces Cn 

entire. Seven thouſand Romans remained upon il r:; 
field of battle, amongſt whom were four and te ce 
Tribunes, and an hundred and twenty 'CenturiofM int 
The ſame + Cicero, without entering into any der iy 
gives us a ſtill ſtranger idea of the loſs of the Rom cl 
on this occaſion, when he ſays, that Lucullus WW : 
ceived the news of it from the rumour that ſpeſ cp 
and not from any ſoldier who had eſcaped from WW ic 1 
battle. 8 221 var 

Lucullus could not prevent theſe misfortunes, V 
his ſoldiers had refuſed to follow him. When tri” 
knew that Triarius was in danger, ſhame rende; by » 
them tractable, and they conſented: to march. Bu to f 
was too late, and Lucullus did not arrive in Pon 1 
py 4 ' 7:57 323 GR Ut 

* Victus tantum efficere potuit, quamtum incolumis nunquu tad | 
auſus optare. Cic. pro L. Manil. n. 25. age T's 
+ Sinite me præterire noftram calamitatem : quz- tanta ful proh 
eam ad aures I. Luculli non ex prælio nuncius, {ed ex ſermon orde. 
mor afferret. Id. ibid. | foldi, 
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in, who were for tearing him in pieces. He ſupplied 
im with means for eſcaping by flight. 1 

Mithridates had always been afraid of Lucullus, 
nd as ſoon- as he came againſt him, he induſtriouſly 
bught delays, contenting himſelf with keeping in ſe- 
wre poſts; and the rather, as he expected Tigranes, 
wo having repoſſeſſed himſelf of the greateſt part of 
is dominions, had aſſembled a conſiderable army, 
nd was upon the march to aid him. The Roman 
General not being able to force Mithridates to hazard 
n action, reſolved: to move againſt Tigranes, in hopes 
i find his troops fatigued by a long march, and to 
kfeat them with eaſe, by attacking them unexpect- 


ther having followed their great Captain ſome time, 


(zppadocia, they abſolutely refuſed to go on. There 
rw no kind of ſubmiſſion to which Lucullus did not 
&cend, in hopes of diſſuading them. He went from 
lent to tent, imploring them with tears, taking them 
by the hand, and uſing all manner of careſſes that he 
wuld imagine. But To evil had taken too deep root 
admit of a remedy. They preſented him their 
empty purſes with bitter reproaches, and told him, that 
te who enriched only himſelf by war, ought to make 
Far alone. | | 
What particularly increaſed the inſolence of Fim- 
i's legions, was their being informed of the decree; 
Y which they were diſbanded, and Glabrio appointed 
bo ſucceed Lucullus. That Conſul was already in 
bithynia, and had cauſed publication to be made in 
al the adhacent countries, that the Roman People 
lad put an end to Lucullus's command, and that he 
prohibited all perſons from following and obeying his 
ders upon pain of confiſcation of their eſtates. The 
lodiers of Fimbria in conſequence conſidered Lucullus 
bly as a private perſon, without any legal power or 

| J 5 autho- 


dly. This plan was well formed; but the Roman 
bldiers diſconcerted it by obſtinate diſobedience ; for. 


when they ſaw, that he directed his march towards 
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ill after the diſaſter. It was not without great diffi- AK. . 
wlty, that he ſaved Triarius from the fury of the ſol- t. C. 


67. 
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A authority. All that the ſoldiets of the gther egit 
| 1 who fill reſpected their General, could. ohtain frac 
| theſe mutineers, was, that they ſhauld contitue wi 
the army to the end of the campaign; but on expreſ 
conditign, that if the enemy did not appear thiring 
that ipterval, they ſhould be intirely at libeny' n 


WIthdraw. +1 NAY IK r 1221 
Lucullus was under the neceſſity of complying vil 
What they naß fit to grant, to avoid being dot 
abandoned, and ſeeing the whole country return ag 
ao the hands of the Barbarians. | Thug thinking 
imſelf happy in having a body of an army, whicl 
owever did not ſerve him, he was compelled ta fu 
er Cappadocia to be ravaged by Tigranes, and u 
bear the inſults of Mithridates, after having wrote t 
the Senate, that he had ſubdued and taken the ſpal 
of thoſe two Kings, and that it was neceſſary to ſad 
ta him, according to cuſtom, ten Commiſſioners t 
regulate with him the ſtate of his new conqueſt 
They arrived in effect at the time of which we at 
ſpeaking, and found Lucullus ſo little maſter of th 
enemy's country, that his own troops were nat at h 
command ; but on the contrary. ruled, and gave hin 
the law. He was reduced to declare, that tho i 
mainder of the war related no longer to him, but 1 
. Glabrio, who had been nominated to ſycceed him 
whilſt Glabrio on his ſide, who, had exprefled- gre: 
rdour, when he believed, that he had nothing to de 
ne to reap the fruits of his predeceflar's vittary 
— aloof, when he had a ſenſe of the difficulty/anc 
anger. if 2 23 ; 

In the mean time the end of the. ſummer arrived 
which was the term they had preſcribed for their ſer 
vice to Lucullus. They were not contented with put 
ting that menace in execution, they even treated thell 
| General with an inſolence — eredible. They quit 
ted the camp, and having drawn their ſwards, they cal 
led upon the enemy with great cries, who not appear 
ing, after having brandiſhed them. in the air with: 
the motions uſed by ſoldiers in battle, e 


bey would retire. Lucullus was under the neceſſity 


jrable number of ſoldiers, with whom it was impoſ- 
ble for him to undertake any thing further, 

And in this mafiner tended 7 
atoties of Lucullus. One ſingle failing coft him 
fe fruits of many virtues ; and without having er 
erienced perſonally a ſingle defeat, his haughrineſs 
hurt him more than the loſs of many battles could 
live done. If to all the other great qualities he 
wſefſed, ſays Plutarch, valour, activity, tranſeen- 
lint ability, and the Jove of Juſtice, he had joined 
de moſt eſſential, which is the art of conciliating af- 
{ion, the Empire of the Romans would not have 
hd the Euphrates for its boundary, but the extre- 
tities of the Eaſt and Caſpian ſex. For by conquer- 
ne Tigranes, they would have taken advantage of his 
Ares, and ſubjetted all the nations that Prince had 
enquered. And as to the Parthians, they were not 
b powerful then as afterwards when Craſſus attacked 
them. Torn by civil wars, and harraſſed by their 
wwohbours, they were not capable even of reſiſting a 
Ing of Armenia.“ 2 | 

The advantages gained by Lucullus turned in the 
kquel to the prejudice of the Roman name. For, 
8; the ſame hiſtorian obſerves, whoſe reflections are 
Wnays juſt and material, . the conqueſt of Tigrano- 
&t2 and Niſibis, the immenſe riches brought from 
thoſe countries to Rome, and the diadem of Tigranes 
tome in pomp in the triumph of Lucullus; theſe 
were what gave Craſſus the idea and deſire of carry- 
ug the Roman arms into the Eaſt, He imagined, 
that thoſe Barbarians were only an eaſy prey for who- 


Parthians ſoon taught him the contrary; and his de- 

plorable defeat ſhews, that Lucullus owed his victo- 

ſes, not ſo much to the imprudence and effeminacy 
STEEN 


o diſmifling them. He alſo ſent part of the other 
wops to Glabrio, and kept with Rim bhly-an inconſi- 


all the glorious 


ter ſhould go to fetch it. But the arrows of the 


31. 


bey had performed their engagements, and declared A. R. 685 · 


Ant. O. 


67. 
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was a perſon of mean parts and capacity. A new Ge 
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of the enemy, as to his own. perſonal valour and gre de 

— ability.” RIGS - ; e * 
A. R. 666. M. un I 5 1000 
Ant . M. Amitivs Leros. 000 
22 and 


I. Vorcarius TuiLus. 


Every thing in Aſia continued in a kind of ſuſpence 
Lucullus could act no longer. Glabrio, as it appcars 


netal, who was nominated. in the year upon whic 
we are now entering, rekindled the war, and at length 
terminated it. This was Pompey, who the year be 
fore had received an almoſt unlimited command fo 


attacking and deſtroying the Pirates, and who after * 
having gloriouſly compleated that enterprize, obtaineſi ö 
again an enormous increaſe of power from the com 52 
mand of the war againſt Mithridates, which a law paſi ed 
ſed by the Tribune Manilius gave him, beſides all th: xe 
he already poſſeſſed. . I ſhall ſpeak of theſe facts in ti nee 
ſequel with extent, upon which I only touch at preſent nl 
to compleat what relates to Lucullus, ee 
Nothing could be more diſagreeable to that Cen 
neral, than to have Pompey for fis ſucceſſor. Then nrt 
had always ſubſiſted between them, and even in s 
life-time of Sylla, an emulation, that came very near 
envy and hatred. Hitherto Lucullus might have pre gor 
tended to equality with him; but at preſent Pompe) T 
triumphed, and even took pleaſure in improving ie 
his advantages for mortifying his enemy. Acco abe 
ingly cauſing decrees to be fixed up in all the cities, Mud 
commanded the Roman troops to repair to hin che. 
wherein he was punctually obeyed, and even beyon a 
what he had a right to expect. For Fimbria's legion ide 
who had obtained their diſmiſſion by a decree of but 
People, with which they had forced Lucullus to comch.n 
ply, voluntarily joined Pompey's enſigns. de 
Every thing elſe paſſed in much the ſame manneriition 
Pompey ſummoned the Princes and Magiſtrates of gra 
Aſiatic Nations, and directed them to have no regaroiitte r 
x9 the orders of Lucullus. The latter, in concert glue 
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tcreed rewards to ſome, and puniſhment to others, 
xcording to their having deſerved well or ill of the 
Commonwealth. Pompey cancelled all theſe decrees, 
ind wherever he went ſuffered nothing to ſubſiſt, that 
ad been inſtituted by Lucullus, ating; if poſſi- 
ble, to render him contemptible in every thing, and 
v cauſe himſelf to be conſidered as ſole arbiter in all 


things. | | Nen 10 
— highly offended cauſed complaints to be 
nade to Pompey by ſome of their common friends, 
nd in conſequence, the two Generals had a meetin 
jar a ſmall town in Galatia. A thing happe 
there of little importance indeed, but which was 
boked on as an omen. As both of them had gained 
neat victories, the faſces of their lictors were incir- 
de with laurel, Thoſe of Lucullus were freſh and 
ren, becauſe they came from a country covered with 
res: Pompey's on the contrary were withered, having 
nſed through a dry region in which there was no ver- 
(ure, The lictors of Lucullus in conſequence, out of 
politeneſs for thoſe of Pompey having given them 
part of the fine laure] branches, which they carried, 
this was obſerved, and taken for an omen, that the 
rophies of Lucullus ſhould ſerve to exalt Pompey's 
ny. -_ ö 
The converſation between the two Generals be 
j compliments. They mutually congratulated each 
ther upon their victories; a copious ſubject for both; 
ad there were other motives for their treating each 
ther with reſpect. Lucullus was the ſenior both as 
b age, and in the Conſulſhip. Pompey had on his 
ide more different commands, and two triumphs: 
hut when they came to ſpeak of affairs, they ſoon 
hanged tone. The converſation degenerated into 
tie ſharpeſt reproaches, and ſuch as little ſuited the 
lenity of two ſuch great perſonages. Pompey re- 
poached Lucullus with his paſſion for money, and 
ſte prodigious riches he had acquired during the war. 
ullus objected to Pompey his inſatiable — 
* 


the ten Commiſſioners, had made ſome regulations, A. R. 66. 


gi _ JFAMILIUS, VOLCATIUS, Confuls. 
A. R. . that was for engroſſing all things. An Hiſtorian ob. 
A ſerves, that they both were in che right Their friends 
vel. 11. were obliged 66-feparate them, and they parted — p 
* Hut. virulent againſt each other than ever. 
ſtill for continuing to diſpenſe rewards and — 
ments. Pompey anaulled all his decrees, and tac 
from him all his troops, except fixterh hundred me 
the moſt intractable of all, and whom. for that ts 
he judged uſeleſs to himſelf, and ee wh, ” ks 
callus. 
F Fheir animoſity could not contain ieſelf, bur bool 
out,, whenever they ſpoke of each other. Port 
leſſened his predeceſſor's exploits; ſaying, Tha 
he had had nothing to fight with but an empty they 
full of pomp and glare, but void of any real force 
whereas for himſelf, he ſhould have good and yell 
armed troops to beat, whom Mithridates, becom 
wiſe from his misfortunes, had taught to adorn them 
ſebres no longer with gold and filyer, but to ſtrengthes 
themielves with ſteel ; placing his confidence tor t 
future in ſhwelds;, ſwords, horſes, and all that ec 
duces to malcing a gvod reſiſtance.“ Lucullus ms 
torted upon him not unhappily. He treated what þ 
left for Pompey to do as a meer ſhadow, a phanto 
of war, and he compared that General to theſe equal 
greedy and cowardly birds that prey upon bodies whic 
others have killed, tearing” to pieces their leaving 
In the ſame manner, added he, he came top 
an end ta the wars with Lepidus, Sertorius, Sf 
g n the gon men 
d to Catulus, Metellus, and Craſſus, A 
« how ſhould the trophies of Pontus and Armen 
<«< not tempt him, him who was not aſhamed to 
fſume to himſelf a ſhare in a triumph over flaves! 
What honour not theſe two great met h 
done themfelves; if inſtead of ſeeking ain 
other out of a. mean ſpirit of ng, ju they bad 
the contrary induftrioufly extolled each-orher's e 
pinks! But paſſion blinds men, and makes chef 
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temſelves through the low. deſire af injuring. their ad- . G 
ſerſaries. WM n "= 
; Lycullus, on his return to Italy, found great ob- 
bacles to his triumph, which was put off during al- 
noſt three years. I ſhall ſpeak; of it in its place. 
We muſt now go back again, in order to give a great 
umber of facts a place here, which we have been 
bliged to poſtpone. The courſe of theſe facts will 
bing us back to the exploits of Pompey againſt Mi- 
bridates, 2 b NY 1 


SECT. III. 


tulation of Powpty and Craſſus. Riches. of Cats 
Methods. by. which he acquires them. Popular and in- 
mating behaviour of Craſſus. Coldneſs and reſurve 
of Poinpey. Moti es for that condutt. The c — 
lin between Pompey. and Craſſus was always exempt 
from violence. Variable charatter of Craſſus's condutt. 
His taſte for letters and the ſciences. They both ſtand 

for the Conſulſhip at the ſame time, are elected. 

Iitructive manual compoſed for Pompey by Varro. Miſ 

underſtanding between the 1wo Conſuls. Pompey paſſes 

in review as a Roman Knight before | ths Cunſors. He 

reinftates the Tribunitian office in all its rights, Cor- 

ruption of the Judges. Hortenſius bad a great ſhare 

in this corruption... Law for dividing the adminiſtras 

lion of juſtice betzween the Senate, Knights, and the - _ 

Iribunes of the Treaſury, Accuſation of Verres, bis 

ines. Confidence of Verres in bis money, and the 

froteftion of Hortenſius. Laudable conduct of: Cicero. 

Verres baniſbes himſelf, without waiting the ſentonce. 1 
Wpicion little probable, caſt by Plutarch upon Cicero. J 
That orator compoſed the ive Pieces of the accuſation 

of Verres after the affair. Sixty-four Senators firuck 

out of the liſt by the Cenſors, of which number were 
C. Antonius, P. Leutulus Sura, and Q: Curins., The 
hſmg of the Luſtrum. Above nine hundred thouſand 
Filizens, The two Conſuls are reconciled, aud _ 
| ther 
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© * their armies. Birth of Virgil. Confetration f nb de 
Capitol. Ciceros Adilefoip. War declared again ho 
the Cretans. © Firſt ſucceſſes of Hortenſius at the ; Wl ** 
His memory, geſture, and application to elaquence. h: © 
flags much during his life, and bis reputation comes 10 up 
no bing after his death. Effeminacy and luxury of Hu- . 
 renfins. His affability ; and friendſhip with Cicer, 0 
9. Martius ſole Conſul. He goes do command in Cilicia Wl © 
Pompey charged with the war againſt” the Pirate, Wl 
© Troubles in the city. Law of Roſcius concerning the po 
Roman Knights. Conteſts between Cornelius the Tri. ca 
zune and Piſo the Conſul in reſpett to their Iaws again bi 
canvaſſing. Piſo excludes Palicanus from the Conſul. lar 
Hip. Law of Cornelius concerning exemptions granted Will v 
Ey the Senate only. Another law to oblige the Preto th 
to adjudge cauſes confermably to their ediffs. Violin * 
State of the Commonwealth. Cornelius accuſed. Cict gre 
| defends bim. Pompey charged with the war again | 
 Mithridates. Manilius's motive in cauſing the command Fl 
ibe war againſt Mithridates to be given to Pompy. nt 
Cicero Prætor. He condemns Lucinius Mater, H. par 
Fakes upon him the defence of Manilius. = g a 
N * | 3 | his 
EMULATION between CRASSUS and Pa 
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Reſume the affairs of the city with the Conſulſnip - | 

of two very famous perſons, Craffus and Pompe). «i: 
They were rivals in glory, or at leaſt in power. Thar an 
emulation had began when they made war under Sy bu 
againſt the heads of Marius's faction, and the prefer- r 
ence, which Sylla had publickly given Pompey thou du 
much the younger, had piqued Craſſus exceedingly. 8% 
That preference was however juſt; and founded u mi 
well upon the ſuperiority of military merit; that di 
tinguiſhed itſelf in a ſhining manner in Pompey, ® 
upon the ruling. vice of Craſſus, I mean his infatiabi 
avidity of riches, which rendered him odious and con- 


temptible. After all it muſt be owned, that Crafivs 
| was 
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vas not without talents for war! We have'ſeen him 
ignalize himſelf under Sylla ow more than one -ocen- 
fon; and the manner, in which be terminated the 
var with Spartacus, ſo unhappily and ignominiouſly 
conducted before, ſhould undoubredly teflect honour 
upon . him. On the other ſide, it is no leſs certain, 
that he yeuld have been entirely eclipſed by the glo- 
nous victories of Pompey, and would always have 
continued much below him, if he had not retained a 
kind of equality by his immenſe riches, and alſo by a 
popular affability, an inſinuating behaviour, which oc- 
calioned his being always ready, when any one wanted 
his credit or ſervices. Plutarch gives us ſome particu- 
lars in reſpect to theſe two heads, which ſeem material 
to me, and which will make us acquainted both with 
the genius of Craſſus, and the methods by which, 
vithout having any eminent quality, he acquired ſuch 
great power in Rome. a DU ne 
Every body has heard of the riches of Craſſus. But 
Plutarch gives us a juſt and exact idea of them, and 
informs us, that after having conſecrated the tenth 
part of his eſtate to Hercules, given the whole Roman 
people a feaſt, and diſtributed corn for three months 
to all the citizens, being deſirous to take an eſtimate of 
his fortune, when he ſet out to make war with the 
Parthians, he found himſelf poſſeſſed of ſeventhouſand 
one hundred talents, that is, about one million and 
lixty-five thouſand pounds Sterling. e 
He was far from having received all this great 
eſtate from his anceſtors. His patrimony originally 
amounted only to three hundred thouſand crowns. 
But extreme avidity, with an habitual œconomy, 
conſtantly and regularly purſued, enabled him to ac- 
quire theſe prodigious riches. Every method ſeemed 
good to him. Hie not only fattened from the public 
miſeries, by the confiſcations of the eſtates of the 
proſcribed, but he was accuſed before Sylla of hav- 
ing converted to his own uſe the greateſt part of the 
ſpoils of Tudertum, a town of Umbria which he had 
taken by aſſault; and on another occaſion, of having 
| pro- 


| 1 N POMPEY 


proſcribed: a rich Brutcian | by his Priuste authorty 
2 for the fake. of ſeizing his eſtate. Theſe two 
inſtances oi & baſe and cruel Pave Sylla a dil. 
guſt for Craſſus, and determined him 10 employ hin 1 
no more, This kiad of diſgrace did not cure him: l. 
and, if we believe Cicero, who deſcribes him withour 
naming hien in his ſixth Paradox, there is mq kind df 
injuſtice, non odious method that he dic . — 1 


aud bes his whole life for d enn his AY = 


Poſſeſſions. 
55 "He bad made the art of enriching himiel is uh 
2 was a very ere proficient in it. Accord 
having obſerved that the houſes of Rome were li 
to be frequently deſtroyed by fire and earthquakes be er 
— more than five hundred flaves, who wer 
architecꝭs and maſons ; and when an houſe was eithet Wi" »! 
burnt down, or fell in ruins; he bought ir-cheapwith 
others adjacent that were damaged, and then mat: 
his ſlaves rebyild them; ſo that by degrees he became 
Proprietor of the greateſt part of the houſes in Rome, 
But though ho had amongſt his ſlaves ſo great a numbet 
of workmen; in the building way, he never builr any Wo: 
thing for himſelf, except his own honſe z and he uſed iro 
to fay, that thoſe who loved to build, ruined them 
ſelves, and {pared their enemies that trouble. 
. Beſides houſes, he had eſtates of every kind, filver 
mines, and lands well improved. Bur! his principal 
riches conſiſted in his flaves. The number — had of 
them for every kind of employment is inctedible; 
Readers, Secretaries, Bailiffs, Overſeers, Basels 
Stewards z: and he took very great care to haves ea 
of them. inſtructed in their buſineſs ; overlooking them 
himſelf, and obſerving their progreſs with attention. 
He thought in — that nothing required” the 
maſter's eye mort than his ſlaves, — he conſidered 
ds the living inſtruments of ceconomy ; and he uſed» 
ſay, that a maſter ought to govern his other pofſeſſions 
by his ſlaves, — himſelf, He nadoudt- 
dh made them exerciſe the different trades he had 
taught — the Profs — 


* 


qulcicude of flaves: would: have been rather a chatge 
p him, than capable of enriching him 


reaches him wien rich 3 anti to prute it in- 
lances his phrenzy for ac cumulating, and hig avidity, 
tut inceſſantly augmented with his revenues. Craſſus 
greed with Cicero upon this head, as he uſed to fay,: 
\ that a man Was net rich, unleſs he could raiſe and 
maintain an arm at his own expencg.“ A foaliſta 
g. and very different, as Plutarch obſerves, from 
lune s manner of e For che latter 
fir bured to ſome of his ſoldiers fourteen'acres of 
— and — — that they demanded more; 
reproved them in theſe remarkable terms: N 
, 2 he Gods forbid, that there ſhould be one 
« vho ſhould think a portion of —_ nn to 
naintain him, not enou g. 
|t is eaſy to conceive, that theſe enormous — 
jul give Craſſus great credit. What ftill contributed 
pare to it, were his popular behaviour, as I have ſaid, 
ad his inclination to oblige. He lent his friends 
noney without intereſt; which was thought great ge- 
krolity with the Romans, intent as they were, even 
boſe of them whe paſſed for the maſt worthy, upon 
aproving their eſtates. He indeed required indiſ- 
alily, that the woney he lent ſhould be repaid ex- 
uh when it became due; and his rigour in this re- 
hct was ſo great, PDE: een choſe rather 
d apply to uſurers. 

His houſe: was apen to all the weonſdy and his/table: 
Md wich a number of perſona. It was? not 
mered with exquifite-difhes 3 but was however 
and handſomely ferved; and the kind and af- 
be behaviour of the maſter, and the gaicty. and 
Medom that reigned at it, made the entertainment 
referable to the moſt luxurious ſervices. 
| He carried this fpirit of affability with him in all 
8 actions. He never met a citizen, however poor. 
«obſcure, but he returned his falute, calling — 
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jn the midſt of all — — nnen | 


. 
14 


* Nusnbsten betweels CRASSUS and POMPEY 
by his name, which was ewe rhe pon to theeul 
tom of the Romans. 

ile hadexetcifſed himſelf much i in elbe ebe which 

___ as all the world knows, was ſo neceſſary at Rome: 
and though he had no great natural talents that way, 
by labour and application he attained to ſurpaſſing 
men, to whom nature had been more indulgent. For 
how light ſoever the cauſes were, he never pleaded 
any, without having carefully prepared for it! But 
he recommended himſelf a to favour by his facili 
in receiving all that were preſented to him. "Pompey 
Ceſar, and even Cicero refuſed cauſes." But Craſh 
took all upon himſelf ; and thereby acquired the 

pPutation o # friend to the People, and a beneficen 
perſon. 
It was principally in this point, that he had a pred 
advantage over Pompey, who obſerved "quite 
ferent conduct. Pompey, when in the cy , appeared 
little in publick, was not eaſy of acceſs, ſeldom ves 
to the Forum, and always with a great train, fultait 
ing his rank, and carefully ſhunning importunity 
He accepted few cauſes, and when he was prevaile 
upon to. plead for any one, it was evident, that bt 
did fo with a kind of repugnance. In general ht 
ſcarce ever intereſted himſelf in the affairs of "others 
reſerving his credit for himſelf, and not cafing to uk 
it. for any body elſe. This reſerve had an air-of dig 
nity, but was little adapted to making himſelf cre 
tures among the multitude. It was leaving the fel 
open to ſuch, as propoſed to themſelves the forming 
a great intereſt within the city amongſt the oo 
Pompey knew it, and through a refinement of pol 
was not ſorry that things ſtood ſo, in order to-Julta 
with the — eaſe all his luſtre and ſu ity u 
reſpect to war. For“ the life of a fim citizen 
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pernicious to the reputation of 'a General, who 
ks acquired 18 in arms, and who, to uſe the ex- 

jon of Plutarch, cannot admit being levelled 
ih popular equality. Moſt are for taking the head 
the city, as in the camp. Now it is infupportable 
þ choſe, who "ſee themſelves inferior in the military 
ne, not to have their revenge at leaſt in time 

. In conſequence, when they meet with one in 
fir way in tranſacting civil affairs, who has rendered 
elf illuſtrious at the head of armies, they are ſure 
uke him down, and to trample him under their 
dt. But if he is fo prudent as not to enter the liſts 
ih them, he ſpares his military glory the attacks of 
my; and preſerves with more eaſe his ſuperiority in - 
le view that is deareſt to him, by conſenting to be 
nor in UNE ED IO Sa 
And thus Pompey reaſoned and acted. Craſſus, in 
lowing a quite different plan, by always ſhewing . 
Inſelf ready to do ſervices, acceſſible, affable to all, 
{diſpoſed to take upon him the intereſt of any one 
to had recourſe to his protection, conciliated a very 
kat number of friends and adherents; ſo that, through 
effect remarkably ſingular, Pompey when abſent 
the advantage of Craſſus; and was himſelf the in- 
For, when they were both in the ſight of their fellow- 
ens. | 
This competition, which had commenced early, 
dl continued during their whole lives, did not how- 
produce à violent and irreconcileable enmity, 
th were extremely ambitious ; and perſons of that 
rafter do not regulate their conduct by their ſen- 
tents, but by their intereſt. Craſſus was mortified 
tie towring flight, which he had ſeen Pompey take 
ve him; and one day, when ſomebody ſaid to him, 
ere comes Pompey the Great,” he aſked laughing, 
[many feet high he was ? In conſequence, they had 
ty differences and/quarrels with each other; bur 
| * proceeded to any exceſs, and always were 
daciled. - A 44> , 


a. VII, Y Craſſus 
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Ceſar, as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve elſewhen 


- he had the uſeful in view, friendſhip and enmity | | 


bas win 


- g * 


Ex vl Ari between CRASSUS.and POMPEY. 
_ Craſſus obſerved the ſame conduct in 


And in general, he was always fludtuating, and in 
manner neutral between all parties; often | 
ſyſtem in the publick affairs, he ated neither u 
conſtant friend, nor an implacable enemy. Whene 


r with him : ſo that it frequently happened 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, that he both ara | 


and defended, the {ame laws and the ſame | 
"character far from being eſtimable, and no —— Tt 
than great vices from true virtue, which is necefani t 
attended with Weed and perſeverance, 5 
founded upon immutable principles. i 
a 


Plutarch, which perfectly make known.Crafſus, 


of them both. 


| E for being well read in Hiſtory; and appi 


on his return was aſked of him again, It is hard 


for the Conſulſhip, the one had lately determined! 


I ONE. that theſe circumſtances, taken fn 


the methods. by which be made” kimilf 
equal, would pleaſe the reader, and will be of ule 
him in purſuing with more guſt and improvement yl 


I tall have to relate of the intrigues and other co 


I muſt not omit, that they were both Jovers 
learning and of the ſciences. Craſſus in particul me: 


imſelf to the ſtudy of Ariſtotle's philaſophy, 
maſter in philoſophy was called Alexander, whole Wir: 
tachment to Craſſus, ſays Plutarch, is a poop | 
of his eaſineſs and good nature. For it is to 
cide, whether he was poorer, when he firlt enter, | 
that rich man's houſe, or became more ſo h 
ſtayed there, Of all the friends of Craſſus, when 
travelled with him, he alone received a cloak, wil 


ſay, at which we ſhould wonder moſt ; the fo u. 
temper of the maſter, or the humility of the Philo 
pher. 
When Craſſus and Pompey were preparing to a Por 


war with Sertorius, and the other that of Sp: ent 
Each had in conſequence an Army, and 1 Mledgr 
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me were afraid, that Pompey would keep his on 
, and with the forces he had under his command, 
e himſelf maſter of the Commonwealth, after the 
ample of Sylla. But however that might be, Craſſus 

k care to keep him in awe ; declaring that he would 
diſband his troops, till Pompey allo diſmiſfed his 
my. This qua which ſupplied matter for much 
dure, and great apprehenſions, was ſuddenly made 

N by Pompey's promiſing to diſcharge his . 
bon as his triumph was over. 8 
The affair of the Conſulſhip was ſtill i in n. 
mpey was but thirty- four years old, and to be 
fied Conſul. it was neceſſary that he ſhould be 
three. He had not exerciſed any great office 
and the laws required that none ſhould be raiſed 

he Conſulſhip, without paſſing through the ſeve- 
degrees of the inferior dignities. But his glory. 
ſo great, and the admiration for him ſo univerſ: 

he was diſpenſed -with from the obſervation of 
of the laws. Craſſus did not venture to ſet up 

a Nr without having his conſent, and he 

d him to be ſounded upon that head. Pompey, 
ned with ſuch an application from Craſſus, and 

ng long deſired an opportunity of ſerving him, 
td this occaſion, and went ſo far as to declare in 
nbi, of the People, that he ſhould be no leſs 

d to his fellow-citizens for giving him Craſſus 
Callegue, than for electing himſelf, Accord- 
both were elected unanimouſly, and in the 

| honourable” form. After they had both tri- 
Red, as I have related elſewhere, they entered upon 
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M. Licixius Cr Assus. | A. R. 682. 


| ; Ant. Co 
Cu. Pouyzrus Macnus "oi 


| $ Pompey, who had 12 had no rank in the , Gen. 
cd WY but that of Roman Knight, had conſequently X1v. 7. 
entered the Senate, he 5 but an imperfect 
* of the cuſtoms of that Auguſt Body, and 
1 Was 
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A. R. 682. was not verſed in the rights and duties of tlie Conil 


Ant. C. 
70. 


1 


' LICINIUS,” POMPFIUS;' Cen. 


when he was to preſide in the Senate, and draw up 0e. 
decrees. He had recourſe to the learned Varto lv 
he drew him up a manual, to ſerve as a directiol cer 
and as he called it himſelf, an introduction “ to ent el 
ney functions for a perſon, who was only a Senator Wt: 
virtue of being Conſul, + Rn of d 
- Miſunderſtandings ſoon began to revive bet)mnm 2 


Plut. in 
Craſl. & 


Pomp. 


Pompey and Craſſus, and continued as long 8 "the 
Magiſtracy, and accordingly they acted nothing 


morable. Craſſus at this time conſecrated that ten e. 


of his eſtate to Hercules, and gave the people thel 


and under what Generals, with their behaviour: 


geſſes I have mentioned. Pompey, Who was 
had an occaſion of ſatisfying that diſpoſition on thed 
that the Knights, according to cuſtom, paſſed in 
view. before the Cenſo s. 
Buy ancient inſtitution the Roman Knights, wh 
they had compleated their time of ſervice, which's 
ten years, preſented themſelves to the Cenſors, gi 
them an account of the campaigns they had ſerve 


ter which ſuch marks of honour or ignomitny well: 
diſtributed amongſt: them, as their conduct had For: 
ſerved. Accordingly at this time the Cenſors L. 
lius and Cn. Lentulus, being ſeated in their c 
chairs at the gate of the Temple of Caſtor, Pomę 
appeared, entering the Forum with all the pomp 
the Conſulſhip, but leading his horſe himſelf by t 
bridle. When he came in fight of the Cenfors, 
made his lictors, who walked before him, * ſtand ali 
and led on his horſe to them. The whole Peq 
ſtood filent, and in admiration; and ſo ſingular n 
ſight inſpired. thoſe Magiſtrates themſelves with M 
timents of joy and reſpect. The eldeſt Cenſor aire: 
him this queſtion : + Pompey, I aſk you, watt 
« you have compleated all the years of ſervice, wil 
e you owe the Commonwealth?“ «© Yes,” an nem, 
he raiſing his voice, „ have compleated them 


® Commentarius waluyinice 2K Rader, 


— 
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nnd under no other General but myſelf.” On theſe A. R. 522. 
yords the People could not contain their joy, and the * 0 
whole Forum reſounded with cries of applauſe. The 
Cenfors roſe, and reconducted Pompey to his houſe, 

ell knowing that they ſhould thereby highly pleaſe 

fie People, who accompanied them with tranſports 

f delight, inceſſantly clapping their hands all the way. 

Pompey, who had always been beloved by them, 

ud extremely augmented that popular diſpoſition by 

ke re-eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip, as I have ſaid 

fore, For it was properly a work of his, and tho 

aſus concurred in it, probably not being able to 

event it, both Plutarch and Cicero aſcribe it to 

hbmpey. 

The. nobility could not but take great offence at 

bmpey, for having contributed to reinſtate ſo invi- 

bus a power to them; and after this it is no wonder, 

tut whilſt he was adored by the People, Craſſus was 

much greater favour in the Senate. Pompey gave 

unſelf alſo another looſe, to the prejudice of the Se- 

ate, in reſpect to an article of great importance; and 

fered the adminiſtration of juſtice, which Sylla had- 

tored to the Senators only, to be in a great meaſure 

Ken from them. | | 

And indeed the corruption of judgments was be- 

Ime ſo exceſſive, that there was no longer any juſtice 

de had in Rome. This was a moſt atrocious prac- 

The Judges publickly fold their voices; and * 

vas grown into a maxim, that a rich man, how- 

er criminal, could not be condemned. The abuſe Cic. Act I. 
* ſo high, that Q. Calidius, who had governed — 4 
ain with the authority of Prætor, having been ac- Afcon. 
led at his return, and condemned, reproached his 

Woes, not immediately for having paſſed ſentence. 

n him, but for having done it at too low a price . 


* 


1 


' veteravit jam opinĩo his judiciis quæ nunc ſint, ioſum 
em, quamyis fit nocens, neminem poſſe damnari. Cic. Act. I. 
err. n. 1. 


el idoneam mercedem pro -meo capite paciſci debuiſtis, Hoc 
tn honeſtatis efſet in vobis, ut hominem prætorium non vili pre- 


ſenderetis. ä "ob 
- 1» +88 « You 


2 % 
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AX. 682.4 You ought,” ſaid he to them, © to have had betty 
XK - « pay for ruining à man that has been honoured wit 

| ec the office of Prætor. You have fold me for a mc 

ce ſe] of bread.” Cicero relates a fact of this K 
in his oration for Cluentius, which is perhaps u nu 

brew =o I ſhall abridge his account 1 as much 
fſible. 1 
NUR of whom I have ſpoken in the oc 
ſion of Sylla's proſcription, a man guilty of all m 
ner of crimes, a poiſoner of his wives and relatio " 
a corrupter of youth, a forger of wills, and laſtly 
capable of violating all laws human and divine f 
the ſake of any advantage, had attempted to poi 
his ſon-in-law Cluentius. The thing was diſcoveret 
and Cluentius proſecuted him juridically, This 
did with great addreſs. Before he accuſed Oppialin”” 

cus, he proceeded againſt a freedman, in whoſe! 

the poiſon had been ſurprized before witneſſes, II ale 
freedman, whoſe name was Scamander, was c 
demned. Cluentius afterwards accuſed Scamande 
patron, who had been the agent in this criminal aff 
and cauſed him alſo to be condemned. He then 
tacked Oppianicus, who was thus condemned befc 
hand by the ſentences paſſed againſt his two acts 
Clic. pro plices. Oppianicus, in ſo great a danger, applied 
Clu. 66 Stalenus one of his judges, and with about th 
7% _ thouſand two hundred pounds, which he cauſed to 
carried to his houſe, engaged him to buy him lixte 
voices, which were ſufficient for acquitting him; 
the Tribunal conſiſted of two and thirty Judges. 
lenus, who was as wicked as him with whom he 
ar ſeeing that ſum in his hands, conceived 
igns for 3 it to his own uſe; and bel 
aſſured, that if Oppianicus was condemned, no be 
would claim the return of it, he took pains to m 
the condemnation of the man certain, from whom 
had taken money to procure his being _ | 
order to that, he promiſed about two hundred pou - 
to ſuch of the Judges as were no honeſter than . >* 
ſelf z and after ſome days, when the time grew hf 
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e told them, that Oppianicus had not his word A. R. 682. 

ih him, and had not paid him 3 In con- A C. 

jyuence the honeſt part of the bench having giren 

eir voices againſt the accuſed, becauſe he was cri- * 

ninal, and the others, becauſe they thought he had . 

> Wiccived them, Oppianicus was condemned. The 

kquel of this affair, which was important, does not 

xlate to our ſubject. What we have to add, is, that 

b ſtrange a fact became more ſo, if it were true, as + 

+ Wii might well be, and as Cicero himſelf had ſaid in a Cic.AR. I. 

E pleading, that Stalenus, after he had taken m Ver. 
he accuſed's money, had alſo received ſums from tje 

xcuſer. | | 

Hortenſius had a t ſhare in this univerſal cor- 

tion of Juſtice. He had a kind of abſolute do- 

nion oyer Trials; and did not confine himfelf to 

ting his talents and eloquence in favour of the ac- 

med whom he defended. There was no kind of 

«ethod that he did not employ ; ſollicitations, careſ- 

k, menaces, and money. As he with reaſon diſ- 

nſted thoſe wretched Judges, who ſold their ſuf- 

Ages, he took the moſt ſingular precautions for 

dealing ſure of them. In thoſe days the method of 

eng ſentence was by ballot. To each of the 

lied ges three little pieces of wood covered with wax 

rr diſtributed ; on the one of which was the letter 

1 oF» the mark of Acquittal (Ai); on another a C, 

much ſignified (Condemno) Condemnation ; and on 

le third N. L. the initials of Non liquet, the affair is 

it clear, it muſt be tried again. The Judges put 

at of the three ballotting pieces which they thought 


ed ver into an urn or box. Hortenſius in conſequence, Cic.Divin. 
be be aſſured, that ſuch of them as had taken money 7:34. & 
oben his clients, had kept their words, had not only ye... n. 
m amongſt them, in whom he could confide, to 40. & 


vom look, and be a ſpy upon them; but when he had Ahναν - 
affair much at heart, he went ſo far as to have 
Kotting pieces of different colours given to the 
n ges, that when they were taken out of the urn, he 
Wit ſee with his own eyes, whether the Judges, who 
Y 4 | had 
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| . e bad. romiſed him to acquit the accuſed; had hee; 
16 ho 4.64) Bas "=" 


70; 


Cic. Act. I. Such great 


in Verr. 


nun. 42. 


Aſcon. in 
Divin. 


be choſen, not out of the body of the Senators only 


nate, becauſe it kept up a kind of ballance between t 


i! 


faithful to their-en ft; NN end 
t diſorders could not be tolerated ;- and 


Pompey, in the ſpeech which he had made to the 
People before his Conſulſhip, in promiſing to reinſtate 
the power of the Tribunes, had alſo engaged to re 
form the abuſes which were committed in the admi 
nitration of juſtice. It may therefore be reaſonably 
conjectured, that it was in concert with him L. A 
relius Cotta, then Prætor, propoſed a law, by ic 
it was decreed, that for the future the Judges ſhoul 
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but out of the three Orders of the Commonwealth 
the Senate, the Roman Knights, and the Tribune 
of the public Treaſury, which laſt were of the orde 
of the People. All that we know of the functions o 
theſe Tribunes, is, that they took out of the Treaſu 
the money which was to be diſtributed amongſt th 
troops, and remitted it to the Quæſtors. The la 
paſſed and was obſerved, with ſome alterations of li 
tle importance, till Czfar's Dictatorſhip; but it di 
but imperfectly remedy the evil. It was not only 
Order of the Senate, that was infected with corruptio 
as has been already obſerved elſewhere upon a like oc 
caſion; it was the whole Commonwealth: We ſha 
ſee by very glaring inſtances, how little efficacious th 
remedy was. 2 

It is obvious, that this law muſt have induced 
conſiderable reduction of the power of the G 
But it augmented Pompey's credit with the Peopli 
without totally embroiling him, however, with the $ 


lor 


two Orders; and though it increaſed the rights of 
one, it did not entirely diveſt the other, as the law. 
C. Gracchus had done. It was Pompey's policy t 
make himſelf popular; but not to abandon himſelf 
ſuch a manner to the People as to make the Sena 
conſider him as an enemy. 

Whilſt the paſſing of this law was in agitation, * 


before it was entirely concluded, Cicero accuſed Ve 
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res. This affair, though it may appear to concern A. R. 68 
caly a private perſon, is of extreme importance, and Aa. CG 
ye hope the Reader will approve our giving an idea N 
of it in this place with ſome extent. The great repu. 
ation of the two advocates, Cicero the accuſer and 
Hortenſius the defender ; the horrible oppreſſion of 
the People of Sicily, which will ſhew, how far the 
Roman Magiſtrates frequently carried their tyranny in 
reſpect to the ſubjects of the Commonwealth; and 
Lftly, the manner of proceeding in this kind of trials 
amongſt the Romans; all this ſeems to me matter of 
curioſity. I ſhall, however, endeavour not to be too 
long. | ed: 1 | | 
. already ſpoken of Verres, and related ſome 
of his crimes, when he was Carbo's Quæſtor, and after- 
vards Dolabella's Lieutenant in Cilicia. He was 
Pretor in the Conſulſhip of Lucullus, and the lots 
ge him the fineſt province, that which the Romans 
called the Pretorſhip of the City. That office, which 
placed him at the head of the. adminiſtration of juſ- 
ice in Rome, only ſerved this corrupt man as an oc- 
calion of N all kinds of oppreſſions with im- 
punit7. To image his conduct in one word it ſuffices 
to ſay, that a 1 .— called Chelido, abſolutely 
governed the Prætor, and by him all the Tribunats 
of the city: and that, ſays Cicero, in ſo public a 
manner, that not a countryman came to Rome that 
jt upon any ſuit whatſoever who was not informed 
of it.“ | wan | 
After the year of his Prztorſhip was elapſed, not in 
upenſing juſtice, , but in abuſing the power of the 
Magiſtracy for ſuppreſſing all Right, the Government 
of Sicily for the misfortune of that Province fell to 
him; and it even happened in effect of particular cir- 
cumſtances, that his adminiſtration, which was to have 
been only of one year, continued three. It is proper 
Nemo tam ruſticanus momo, L. Lucullo M. Cotta conſulibus, 
m ex ullo municipio vadimonii causa venit, quin ſeiret jura 


omnia populi Romani nutu atque arbitrio Chelidonis meretriculaz 
gudernari. CIC. in Verr. V. 34» 13 


to 


% 


at. 


„ © 7G 
- 


Id. ibid. 
245 246. 


A. K. 682. to recollect in this place what has been obſerved elſe. 
where; that the Roman Magiſtrates exerciſed all 
; dee A Prætor was a kind of 
| war 
and troops both of land and ſea, were all in his hands 
Verres uſed this unlimited authority for grinding the 
Sicilians all manner of ways. He any all their 
laws and privileges under his feet, and his caprice 
was the ſole rule that guided him in the diſpenſi- 
tion of juſtice. That iſland, as every body know, 
is very fertile, and ſupplied the city of Rome with 
„ of the grain neceſſary to its ſubſiſtence, 
here was no kind of extortion, that he did not in- 
flict upon the unhappy farmers, whom he ought to 
ta. 


Ant. C. 
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ing in his Province. 


have protected and encouraged. His 
tues, paintings, and the other curious works of art, 
roſe to madneſs: Of them he ſtripped the cities, 
temples, and private houſes. - To theſe exceſſes add 
cowardice and negligence in reſpect to war and Pi- 
rates, inconceivable luxury and effeminacy, infamous 
debauchery, by which he diſhonoured the beſt fami- 
lies in Sicily ; and laſtly, more than tyrannical cruelty. 
In a word, he was a more horrid monſter to that un- 
happy iſland, than fable could have imagined ; than 
the Cyclops, Charybdes, Scyllas; and gave reaſon 
to regret the Dionyſii and the Phalaris's. 
This picture of him, copied from Cicero, is not 
gerated ; matters of fact prove the likeneſs. Out 
of the multitude of thoſe in the five books of the Ac. 
cuſation of Verres, I ſhall chooſe only two, and ſhall 
take care to abridge them. | 
The firſt relates to Sthenius, that excellent citizen 
of Himera, whoſe admirable generoſity had diſtinguiſſ- 
ed him ſo much, when Pompey was ſent by Sylla into 


Sicily to cruſh the remains of Marius's faction. This 


and lodged the Prætor in his houſe, the 


Sthenius, who was rich, and curious in veſſels 

Corinthian braſs, and in fine plate, having received 
rſt return 
Verres made for being treated with the moſt noble 


hoſpitality, was to take away all that valuable 
| , | 


1 
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ture. The Sicilian bore it without murmuring, It 
vas the Prætor. who robbed him, and he had nothi 
but filence to oppoſe to his injuſtice “; it was a 
and he even thought moderation and complacency in- 
cumbent upon him. 


rians all the fine ſtatues they had in their city. 
Every body knows how great a value the Greeks ſet 
n this kind of works, in which their nation excell- 
wy Beſides which, amongſt theſe ſtatues were ſome, 
that were peculiarly dear to the Himerians, from the 
objects they repreſented. Of this kind was that of 
the city itſelf of Himera under the farm of a woman, 
ind that of Steſichorus, the great Lyric poet, their 
couatryman. And laſtly, they were monuments of 
Scipio's favour to them, who had reſtored them to 
their city after having taken Carthage, and of their 
alliance. Accordingly Sthenius, always generous, 
when the good and glory of his country were in queſ- 
ton, anſwered the Prætor in plain terms, that what 
he aſked was impoſſible ; and that, far from aſſiſting, 
he ſhould oppoſe him with all his power. 
Verres, however, did not aefift, and cauſed the 
thing to be propoſed to the Senateof Himera. - Sthenius 
kept his word with him, and as he was eloquent ſpoke 
vith great force, maintaining, © That it were 4 better 
for the Himerians in a body to abandon their city, 
than to ſuffer themſelves to be deprived of the monu- 
ments of their Anceſtors, the ſpoils reconquered from 
their ancient enemies, the gifts of the greateſt man 
that ever was, and the evidences of their alliance and 
amity with the Roman People.” All perſons were ſo 
much affected with theſe vehement repreſentations, 
ON injurias tacitè, hoſpitis placid? ' ferendas arbitrabatur, 
nk 3 fun, — dariſfmi kong 
udicia ſocietatis populi Romani atque amicitiæ. n. 88. | 


1 Thermæ had been built in the place of the ancient city of Himera, The 
deu city was called Thermæ Himerenſes, and the inhabitants Thermitanlk. 
that 
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Sthenius's patience emboldened Verres, and he Cie. in 
E to him to aſſiſt him in obtaining from the Verr. H. 
ime 


' 
' 
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A 682. that there was not one, who did not declare, he would 


Kr" rather chooſe death, than conſent'to ſuch an indighity. 

Verres, incenſed to find an oppoſition, that nd other Wl .; 
city of Sicily had dared to make againſt him, broke Will p 
the hoſpitality with Sthenius, quitted his houſe, and co 
went to lodge in the houſe of one of his enemies.” He 70 
engaged the chief of this houſe, who was one of the an 
principal citizens of Himera, to accuſe” Sthenius of WM c 
babies falſified the public Regiſters. This affair w 1 
of a nature to be tried by the Himerians themſelves, che 
and Sthenius offered to make his defence before hi; in 
natural Judges. But Verres called up the cauſe he. he 
fore himſelf, and made himſelf arbiter of it, contray WW tis 


to all juſtice. At the ſame time Sthenius was inform. 
ed, that the Prætor intended to cauſe him to be 
whipt with rods. In this extremity he thought pro- 
per to fly; and though the ſeaſon was already bad for 
navigation, he paſſed the ſea and went to Rome. Verres 
was exceedingly mortified, that his victim had eſcaped 
him. He ſent ſome of his officers both into the city 
and country to ſeek Sthenius, and bring him to him 
wherever they found him. At length, being aſſured 
of his flight, he condemned him without farther dif 
cuſſion, or any enquiry, to pay a fine of about tuo 
thouſand five hundred pounds, for which he would 
have ſold his whole fortune, if the money had not 
been immediately laid down. * 
This was not all: he declared from his tribunal; that 
though Sthenius was abſent, if any one would profe- 
cute him as guilty of ſome capital crime, he would 
accept the accuſation and paſs ſentence. The perſon 
who had ſet himſelf up as accuſer in the firſt affar, 
had ſo much moderation as to ſay, he did not defire 
his enemy's blood. An obſcure fellow, whoſe miſery 
made him capable of any thing, preſented himſelf to vgn 
ſerve the Pretor's vile purpoſe, and Sthenius was cited Bi Verre 
to appear before Verres on the firſt of December. man 
In the mean time Sthenius, who had abundance of WM vs al 
friends in Rome, cauſed his complaint to be laid be: WI: Syr: 
fore the Senate, againſt ſo iniquitous a . le ke 
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and on the motion of the Conſuls a decree was going 
to be paſſed, that no criminal proſecution! ſhould be 
admitted to be laid in the Provinces againſt abſent 
perſons ; and that whatever ſhould have been done 
contrary to the preſent decree of the Senate, ſhould be 
void and null. But Verres's father made ſo much ſtir, 
and cauſed ſo many objections to be raifed; that night 
came on before the decree could be drawn up. He 
ifterwards pacified Sthenius's friends, by Wanüsg 
them, that the affair ſhould go no farther.” He wrote 
n ſtrong terms to his ſon, to repreſent to him, that 


his father's requeſt, nor conſideration of his own dan- 
ger, could made Verres deſiſt. On the day fixed, he 
cauſed Sthenius to be fummoned before him. The 
accuſer did not appear, and on that account the Ac- 
tuſed ought to have been diſcharged. * Verres then 
ited the part both of Accuſer — Fake: and paſſed 
kntence upon Sthenius without any proſecution. ' 
After having fully ſatisfied his revenge, he however 
made ſome reflexions : he ' apprehended the conſe- 
quences of this affair, and, to prevent them, he com- 


t had been entered at firſt in them, as was true, that 
Shenius had been -accuſed in his abſence, Verres 
auſed it to be altered, that he was preſent; and that 
t might not be imputed to him, that he had condemn- 
dd a man, for whom no defence had been made, he 
nye him in the ſame entry an agent, who was a wretch 
ſuborned by Verres, and a perſonal enemy of Sthenius. 
What a complication have we here of crimes, villa- 
nes, and execrable tyranny ! The fact I am going to 
add, is ſtill more atrocious. - 


Yerres began by violating all the maxims of the Ro- 

nan government, by which the ſupreme command 

vas abſolutely reſerved to the Romans only; and made 

t Syracuſan, called Cleomenes, General, whoſe wife 

it kept. Beſides which, this equipment ſupplied — 
* , WI 
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he was upon the point of ruining himſelf: but neither 


nitted a new crime, by falſifying his own regiſters. 


As the coaſts of Sicily were infeſted with Pirates, it _—_ 
was neceſſary to fit out a fleet to ſcour the ſeas of them. 60—;z, 


* 
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=: 8 | 
"AR. 682. with an occaſion of robbing in the baſeſt manner, and 
3 * the moſt repugnant to oy of the ſervice. The . 
* ſhips of this fleet were ſupplied by the cities of Sicily, je 
that fitted them out, and manned them with folders 
and mariners, whom they paid and ſubſiſted. All ths Wl ;, 
money was generally laid out by the Captains of the n 
veſſels, who were themſelves inhabitants of the cities . 
to which 28 belonged. Verres made himſelf Wl :: 
maſter of all - theſe ſums, and determined, that they Wl ;r 
ſhould paſs « his hands, It is eaſy to conceive, Wl 


that it was not with deſign they ſhould ever be drawn 
out of them, at leaſt the greateſt part. Every ſoldier 
and ſeaman had his 9 Pain a certain and 
known price. By theſe diſcharges the Prætor gained 
doubly; by the money given by the ſoldier r ſes- 
man for being diſmiſſed, and by that which he received 
from his city for his pay and ſubliſtence. To this add, 
that he made no proviſion of any thing, filled no ma- 
ines, nor ſhipped any quantities of corn; ſo that 
ome Sicilians, Eon country fellows, who were left 
on board, were reduced to live upon the roots of wild 
palm trees, which they tore up when they could find 
A fleet in ſo bleſſed a condition, compoſed of ſhips 
almoſt unmanned, and in which thoſe who remained 

were ſtarving, was not likely to excite fear.  Accord- 

ingly having met the Pirates at ſea, though they were 

ſeven ſhips to four brigantines, they did. not engage. 
Cleomenes was the firſt that fled, the reſt followed 

him; and when they were near land, happy was he 

who could ſave himſelf with moſt precipitation, .The 

Pirates, who had purſyed them, burnt the ſhips z and, 

not contented with the victory they had gained, te- 

ſolved to go and declare it themſelves at Syracuſe. 

| Accordingly they rowed towards that capital of the 

iſland, where the Prætor then actually was; they en- 

tered the port, that is the very heart of the city, for 

the port was ſurrounded with buildings on all ſides: 

they moved on gently in it, throwing upon the A 

I the roots of the wild palm-trees, which they 


% found 
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quad in the Sicilian ſhips, and almoſt daſhi 
nter with their oars into the face of the co 

So infamous 


—— — — on all ſides againſt Verres: and 
de Captains of the ſhips, who had retired into that 
ty, made no myſtery to any body of the true cauſes 
of that diſaſter; and laid the whole fault to the Pretor's 
carge. He was informed of all theſe diſcourſes, and 
$ he expected to be accuſed, as ſoon as he returned 
aas principal beads gui hm, he genen it pro 
af the principal h ainſt him, t it pro- 
I. recaution. He ſent for the —.— 
complained to them of the manner in which | 
poke of him: he deſired them to change their lan- 
mage, and to fay, that each of them had his full 
omplement of ſoldiers and ſeamen on board. They 
greed to every thing: and Verres immediately inter- 
ngated them in the preſence of witneſſes, and cauſed 
port to be drawn up of their anſwers, which were 
Eaxdly what he had dictated. But, whether of him- 
kf or from the intimation of others, he ſoon under- 
tood, that a falſified act, which bore the viſible marks 
pl being ſuggeſted, could not be of any utility to 


have already ſaid elſewhere, that the baſe and 
wrardly are cruel. Verres reſolved at any rate to 
ile whatever might be uſed as a proof of his male- 
miniſtration, and determined to put thoſe: Captains 
v death, as traitors, guilty of having given up the 
feet to the Pirates. A ſingle difficulty ſuſpended 
im ſome time. This was, his not knowing how to 
teat Cleomenes, who having been General, and the 
Inſt that Aled, was in a. more exceptible ſituation than 
ty of them. But how to cauſe the head of the com- 

anion of his debauches, of an huſband that had been 
b criminal in his complaiſance for him, to be cut off, 
de. Le. I. F. in der. aun. ü. , Pie 
. was 


- 
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e was the matter ! Verres was ſo loſt to all ſenſe ori © 
Ant ©: ſhare, that the General was left out of the queſtion, Wil f. 
2 whilſt the Captains were proſecuted : and at the fame d 

time, that thoſe unfortunate perſons were ſeized; adi 
laden with chains by his order in the publick Forum, © 
Cleomenes was at his ſide, talking and whiſpering f. * 
miliarly with him, according to cuſtomn. on 
The fathers and mothers of the accuſed, being n. n 
formed of the danger of their children, came in hate ** 
to Syracuſe. But neither the great age and'prayers of vs 
the one, nor the youth and innocence of the others nc 
could move that obdurate wretch. Verres, with fone v 
aſſeſſors, as great villains as himſelf, condemned thei! 
Captains to be beheaded. Cicero's conchuſion of tial 
account is ſomething ſo moving and pathetic, that Il 
cannot help tranſcribing the paſſage here. The Rea" 
der will find in it an incredible mixture of cruelty a 
avarice. a a h 1 
„ Theſe “ condemned innocents are ſhut up her 
priſon: preparations are made for their execution, and 15 
their ſorrowful 1 2 tormented beforehand, by be n | 
ing deprived of the conſolation of ſeeing their ſons 15 
 * Includuntur in carcerem condemnati : ſupplicium conſtituitur it 0 
Hos, ſumitur de miſeris parentibus navarchorum : prohibentur adin uh 
ad filios ſuos ; prohibentur liberis ſuis cibum veſtitumque ferre 
Patres—jacebant in limine, matreſque miſerz pernoctabant ad oſhun ons 
carceris, ab extremo conſpectu liberim excluſæ; que nihil aliud ora cruel 

bant, niſi ut filiorum extremum ſpiritum ore excipere fibi liceret | 
Aderat janitor carceris, carnifex pretoris, mors terrorque ſociorum i ml | 
civium lictor Seſtius, cui ex omni gemitu doloreque certa merces com their 

parabatur. Ut adeas, tantum dabie : ut cibum tibi introferre liceat be 
tantum.” Nemo recuſabat. _ ut uno ictu ſecuris affe an 
mortem filio tuo, quid dabis? ne diu crucietur; ne ſæpius feriatu i none 
ne cum ſenſu doloris aliquo, aut cruciatu, ſpiritus auferatur.” Eta af 

ob hanc cauſam pecunia liftori dabatur. O magnum atque intoleran ho 
dum dolorem ! O gravem acerbamque fortunam Non vitam liberum C 
ecu 


ſed mortis celeritatem pretio redimere cogebantur poco Atque 
ipfi etiam adoleſcentes cum Seſtio de eadem plaga, & de uno lo} fn 
loquebantur, idque poſtremum parentes ſuos liberi orabant, ut lemi, lt 
crucĩatũs ſui gratia pecunia liftori daretur, a i439 
Multi & graves dolores inventi parentibus & propinquis: mult 
Veruntamen mors fit extrema. Non erit. Eſtne aliquid ultra, qu 
progredi crudelitas poſſit? Reperietur. Nam illorum liberi quun 
erunt ſecuri percuſſi & necati, oorpora feris objicientur. Hoc 6 le pare 
tuoſum eſt parenti, redimat pretio ſepeliendi poteſtatem. Cic. Mun 
Verr. v. 117, 118, 119. ; 


and Vor 


* 


ey 

At the gate ſtood the Goaler, the Prætor's executi- 
der, the dread, the deſtroyer of Allies and Citizens; 
n a word, the Lictor Seſtius, who exacted a tax for all 
the tears he cauſed to be ſhed. © You muſt give fo 
nuch to go in, and ſo much for permiſſion to bring 
nctuals.* Nobody refuſed to ſubmit to all he pleaſed 
v demand. But what will you give me for killing 
jour ſon at one ſtroke, that he may not ſuffer long, 
that he may not be ſtruck ſeveral times, but loſe his 
fe without any ſenſe of pain.“ That wretch was again 
pad for this. deplorable ſervice. O inconceivable 
ref ! O moſt cruel ſituation in nature! Fathers were 
compelled to give money, not for ſaving their ſons 
hes, but for haſtening their deaths. And the ſons 
tiemſelves bargained with Seſtius for this grace of 
iingle ſtroke ;. and as a laſt mark of affection deſired 
cir relations to mollify that Lictor, and thereby to 
Uminiſh their torments. <A 
* Theſe are no doubt great rigours exerciſed upon 
happy parents; but at leaſt let the death of their 
bns be the laſt, No; it will not be the laſt. Can 
melty then extend beyond life? A means for that 
nll be found; for after the execution of their ſons, 
heir bodies are to be expoſed to wild beaſts. If that 
be an extreme affliction to a father; why, he may for 
money obtain permiſſion to bury his ſon.” It was not 
lll after making and ſettling all theſe articles, that 
le Captains of ſhips were publickly brought out to 
accution in the midſt of the tears and groans of an 
nite multitude of ſpectators; whilſt only Verres 
numphed, and indulged the joy of having delivered 
unſelf from thoſe witneſſes of his malverſation. 
This man, who was ſo cruel to others, who did not 
pare even the Roman citizens, ſeveral of whom were 
lipt with rods, beheaded, and even crucified by his 
Vor. VII. > 4 order, 
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order, was inexpteſſibly ſoft and effeminate in His on 


perſon. I believe the Reader will be pleaſed with ny 
giving him fome of the principal ſtrokes of — 
eſcription of that part of his character in this 

He follows Verres in his diſtribution of the ſe 
* the year: As Hortenſius was for 3 him 0 by 
a great General, Cicero plays inceſſantly 2 
idea, which fu plies him ch an inexhau bl 

jeſts and "lead ntries. 

Darlde. the winter, he ſays, that Verres we is { 
his abode at Syracuſe, a city fituared in ſo pute and 
ſerene a climate, that there is no , howtyet rainy 
or tempeſtuous, in which the fun not ſhine at 
leaſt for ſome time. © There ® this excellent Gene 
ral lived in ſuch a manner, that it was very hatd it 
ſee him out of his palace, or even out of "his b& 
The ſhort time of the days was paſſed at the table, ai 
the long nights of that Faun th the moſt ſhatmefy 
debauches. 

The ſpring was his time of lbioiit, He dite 
its beginning, not from the periodical returns of r 
vr ſome conſtellation, but from the firſt 
of a roſe, when according to his reckoning that 2 
commenced. He then gave himſelf up to the farigns 
of journeys to viſit his Province, ſhewed himfe 
ſo laborious in them, that no man ever ſaw him e 


. me ita vivebat iſte bonus imperator hibernis menſidus, ut eu 
non facile, non modo extra tectum, ſed ne extra lectum qui 
Com. videret. Ita diei brevitas conviviis, noctis longitt tupri 

tiis conterebatur. 
"Qu mantem ver eſſe c * iſte initium, non à Fayer 
neque ab aliquo aſtro no otabat 5 ; ſed quum roſam viderat, tunc ind 
pere ver arbitrabatur) dabat ſe labert atque itineribus : in quil 
uſque ed ſe præbebat patientem atque — ut eum nemo u 
quam in equo ſedentem videret. Nam, ut mos fuit Bithynis reg 
leftici octophoro ferebatur ; in qua pulvinus erat no 
tenſi rosa fartus : ipſe autem coronam habebat rinam in ca 
ram in collo, reticulumque ad nares fibi admovebat, tenui 
minutis maculis, plenum roſz. Sic confecto itinere, quum 
uod oppidum venerat, eãdem lectica uſque in-cabiculum def 
25 veniebant Siculi Magiſtratus, veniebant Equites Romani: 
ubi pauliſper in cubiculo, pretio non zquitate jura deſcriplert, 
neri jam & Libero reliquum tempus de arbitrabatur. Cc. 
Verr. V. 26, 27. 


horl 
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torſe-back. For, accordin 
ings of Bithynia, he cau 
pon eight men's ſhoulders in a litter, in which was. a 
cuſhion of tranſparent ſtuff full of roſes. He had a 
neath of them on his head, another round his neck, 
nd held in his hand a little bag of fine linen alſo 
fled with roſes, which he ſmelt to from time to time. 
| this equipage he made his entry into the cities, and 
id not quit his litter, till he arrived in the chamber 
were he was to lodge. Thither repaired ſuch as 
ud buſineſs with him, Sicilians, Magiſtrates, Roman 
nights, and others, to whom he gave ſhort audiences; 
ad, after he had ſpent ſome few moments in diſpenſ- 
vs judgments, rather according to the weight of 
noney than that of juſtice, he thought the reſt of the 
ine was to be devoted to his two favourite divinities, 
kechus and Venus.” 5 

Summer had always been thought by the other 
tztors of Sicily the proper ſeaſon of the year for 
wking their progreſs, in order to know in their own 
ons the ſtate of the haryeſt, and to prevent the in- 
uretions of ſlaves, which were much feared in that 
land, ſince the horrid calamities, that two wars with 
te laves had occaſioned. Verres, that General of a 
ru kind, fixed his quarters of refreſhment then upon 
* coaſt of Syracuſe, under tents of fine linen, in the 
udeof a delightful grove, where he ſhut himſelf up for 
Tv months together, without quitting that charming 
de all the while, and without any body having ac- 
tk to him, except the companions of his debauches. 
Ih this manner did Verres paſs the year, never de- 
Wing from his ſhameful pleaſures, except to commit 
8 of injuſtice and oppreſſion. As extortions and 
Weries were the Proper object of Cicero's accuſa- 
n, and 1t would not be poſſible to give the particu- 
daf them here, I proceed to preſent the reader with 
Rneral idea of them in reſpect to the works of ſculp- 
, plate, and other the like things of great value, 
» Orator has given it us at the head of his fourth 
on. 8 | 


2 2 — I pro- 


* 


to the cuſtom of the A. R. 683, 
himſelf to be carried ec. 
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« K I proceed now, faid he, to what Verres call 


his taſte for fine things, his friends term his diſeae ll | 
and madneſs, and the Sicilians, thefts and robberies ll © 
as for me, I know not by what name to call it: But 
the fact is as follows. Sicily is a very large and rich ( 
province, which has long enjoyed peace under our 
government; it abounds with cities, and fine coun- h 
try-houſes and plantations. I affirm, that, in all that 
iſland, there is not a fingle veſſel of plate or bra 
either of Corinth or Delos, not à precious ſtone noi 
work of gold or + ivory, not a figure of ivory, bra 
or marble, not a painting or hiſtorical tapeſtry, ta 
Verres did not covet and inſpect; engroſſing all ii " 
himſelf that had the misfortune to pleaſe. Some mj 
ſuſpe& exaggeration in what I ſay'; but there is none ® 
I do not ſpeak the language of an accuſer, but than ® 
literal truth. No; there was not a ſingle fine worl te 
of the nature of thoſe I have mentioned, either 1 ci 
private houſes, or the cities, either in public place 
or Temples, in the habitation of Sicthans, or Romi f 
Citizens ſettled in the iſland, that Verres did nottak 4 
away throughout the whole extent of his province b 
public or private, ſacred or profane, were alike Th 
rey?” | | 
Let me be allowed to add a laſt circumſtance t ＋ 
this image of Verres's conduct. It was the cuſto he 
s \ ; i , ( 
_ ® Venio nunc ad iſtins, 1 appellat, ſtudium; pud 
amici ejus, morbum & inſaniam ; ut Siculi, latrocinium; ego g of t 
nomine appellem, neſcio. Rem vobis proponam.-Nego in die 
toti, tam locupleti, tam vetere provincia, tot oppidis, tot famili Præt 
tam copioſis, ullum argenteum vas, aut Corinthium, aut Deliac of / 
fuiſſe, ullum gemmam aut margaritam, quidquam ex auro aut ebe de! 
factum, ſignum ullum æneum, marmoreum, eburneum; nego ullu e | 
icturam, neque in tabula, neque textilem fuiſſe, quin conquibe gold. 
inſpexerit, quod placitum fit abſtulerit—Quum dico nihil iſtum 9 the 
modi rerum in tota provincia reliquiſſe, Latinè me ſcitote, non c * 
ſatoriè loqui. Etiam planiùs. Nihil in ædibus cujuſquam, ne n n ge 
pidis quidem : nihil in locis communibus, ne in fanis quidem; ! founc 
apud Siculum, nihil apud civem Romanum: denique ni I {- 
quod ad oculos animumque acciderit, neque privati, neque publi els tl 
* profani, neque ſacri, tota in Sicilia reliquiſſe. Cie. in Ve many 
9 . b 2 
+ Ivory was very valuable amongſt the ancients, and iniinit beaut 
more eſteemed than it is amongſt us. wm I 1 
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with the ancients to affix upon their plate of all kinds A. R. 682. 
exquiſite ornaments of the Goldſmiths and Carvers At. O. 
workmanſhip, that could be taken off at pleaſure. 
Cicero declares, that there was not an houſe of any 
lttle fortune in Sicily, that had not a cup and ſtand 
for libations, and a cenſer for burning — in ho- 
wur of the Gods, all of filver, with ſuch ornaments 
; have juſt mentioned; and he affirms with equal 
confidence, that after the Prætorſhip of Verres, there 
yas not a ſingle piece of plate of that kind in Sicily 
which retained thoſe ornaments. The Prætor took 
them all, and entirely ſtript the plate of its decorati- 
ons. He did this in ſome cities of Sicily. at one blow 
ad by a ſingle order, giving ſome of his creatures 
commiſſion to go from houſe to houſe, and to rob all 
the plate they. ſhould find. On a certain occaſion he 
dd this in a 3 compendious manner. He was ar- 
red near the city of Haluntium, which was ſituated 
upon an eminence, and therefore ſomewhat difficult 
of acceſs. He did not think proper to give himſelf 
the trouble of going up to it, but having ſent for 
one of the principal citizens, he ordered him to bring 
o him all the plate in the city, diveſted it of all the 
ncruſtations, and permitted him to carry back the reſt. 

We come now to the uſe, which he made of all Cic.inver. 
theſe ornaments ſtolen with ſo much injuſtice and im- IV. 54 
pudence, When he had got a prodigious collection 
of them, he ſet up a workſhop in the palace of the 
Pretors at Hen invited thither a vaſt multitude 
of Artificers, Goldſmiths, Chaſers, Sculptors, and 
the like Mechanics, and ſer them at work in making 
gold-plate for him. During eight ſucceſſive months 
they were fully employed, though they worked only 
n gold. The Prætor preſided at their work, and 
found means to affix to, and diſpoſe in, theſe gold veſ- 
els the figures he had ſtole, which were in a manner ſo 
many little maſter-pieces. And thus he united the 
beauties of art with the richneſs of matter. 

vas the better pleaſed to enter into ſome detail 
pon theſe facts, becauſe they ſeem extremely linge. 

WS 2: 6 lar 
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2 in hiſtory. Accuſtomed as we are to poſſeſs our for. ll , 
tunes in fafety and tranquillity under the protection Wl ; 
of laws, we have no idea of tyranny carried to fuch Will ; 
amazing exceſs. I am ſenſible, that Cicero is here Wl }, 
an accuſer, whoſe evidence, one would think, ought I 
not to be taken literally. But he only ſpeaks after Wl ;; 
written pieces and the depoſitions of witneſſes ; and Wi ,, 
the event of the cauſe will prove'what he advances, he 
If any one be ſurprized, that Verres ſhould dare to f 
commit ſo many odious and manifeſt crimes, and was Wil be 
not afraid to expoſe himſelf to the ſeverity of the . 
laws, Cicero ſupplies me with an anſwer. The cri- 4 
minal, knowing, that there was no juſtice to be had pr 
in Rome, affured himſelf of impunity, and was per- © 
fuaded, that by ſharing his thefts with the Judges, WW i; 
who were to puniſh them, he ſhould ſhelter himſef fee 
— Age from all proſecutions. He did not conceal his © 
thoughts upon this head, and faid openly, “ that ge 
thoſe ought to fear, who had robbed only for them- | 
ſelves; but that as for him, he had ſtolen enough to 11 
n. 3. ſatisfy the cravings of many.” Having had ſome li- nt. 
tle ſucceſs in the beginning of the affair, which con cui 
ſiſted in his having found means to gain time, he con. in. 
gratulated himſelf upon having learnt in good tim ji; 
the value of money, which did him ſuch great ſervic dus 
on occaſion. And laſtly in his Province itſelf he hal tha 
frequently ſaid in the preſence of witneſſes, © that hall « ; 
had a powerful friend (this was Hortenſius) with who « « 
ſupport he could pillage the People with impunity ( 
that he did not amaſs riches only fre himſelf, but tha Not 
he had divided the three years of his Prætorſhip int ; 
three parts, and ſhould think himſelf very happy 1 
retain only one of them to himſelf ; that one he 10 we 
tended for his advocates and defenders z and reſervec 7 
the product of the third which was the richeſt, for i . 
—_— CT, | BY 
It was not without reaſon, that Verres placed h wag 
confidence in Hortenſius. That orator did not val i is 


himſelf upon imitating the uncorrupt conduct of 4 
P 


vo 
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predeceſſors, of whole example Cicero more than 4. R. 634. 
once reminds him; L. Craſſus and M. Antoniu K 
who in ae cauſes with which they char * 
themſelves, employed only zeal full of honour, and 
their great talents and abilities. We have ſeen, that 
he had made it his practice boldly to corrupt the 
Judges. Neither did he copy the diſintereſtedneſs of 
thole ancient orators, as Cicero reproaches him in 
yery ſharp terms. Craſſus ® and Antonius, ſays 
he to him, would nat. have undertaken the defence of 
ſuch a criminal as Verres, They would have appre- 
hended, that by ſupporting one loſt to all ſenſe of 
hame, they ſhould have expoſed themſelves to the 
ame cenſure, Accordingly they took e care to 
preſerve themſelves entirely free in reſpect to their cli- 
ents; and did not hazard, either appearing little de- 
licate in point of probity by defending a cauſe mani- 
feſtly bad, or being accuſed of ingratitude by aban- 
doning a perſon, whoſe liberality they had expe- 
enced.” IS WIE. 

Hortenſius had received preſents from Verres, 
which was conſidered at that time as below the dig- 
tity of the profeſſion. Mention was made in parti- 
cular of an ivory Sphinx, which gave occaſion for a 
ſmart ſaying of Cicero. For as the latter attacked 
his adverſary in an indirect ironical manner, Horten- 
tus, who pretended not to underſtand him, told him 
that he was not good at expounding riddles. © That's 
* a wonder,“ replied Cicero, as you have the 
* Sphinx Þ at home.” 

Cicero's conduct was of a very different nature. 
Nothing was more honourable than his motive for ac- 


Ad hanc cauſam non accederent, ne in alterius impudentia ſui 
pudoris exiſtimationem amitterent. Liberi enim ad cauſas ſolutique 
veniebant: neque committebant, ut, fi impudentes in defendendo 
ele noluiſſent, ingrati in deferendo exiſtimarentur. Cic. in Verr. L. 

n. 192, | 

f Atqui debes m Sphingem domi habeas.  QuinTi1L. VI. z. 
The Sphinx in Fable propoſes a riddle, and he who propoſes a 
d hi = knows the explanation of — ot; —.— that Cicero's thou — 

Turns. If any one has forgot the Sphinx, they may fin 
lu i in Corneille's Oedipus, | 


„ cuſing 
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A rn] c-cuſing Verres. He * was requeſted to do ſo by the ul 
70. Sicilians, who after having experienced his integri nd 
and diſintereſtedneſs, whilſt he was Quæſtor in Sicily, Wl 
were now for making proof of his zeal and his ta- vil 
lents. He acted for an oppreſſed Province, againſt au 
a wretch, who had however on his fide part of what. Il! 
ever was greateſt in Rome, Hortenſius, Siſenna, the [ud 
Metelli, the Scipios. And from the moment he un- bn 
dertook the affair, he purſued it with a courage thai no! 
no obſtacle could abate or retard, ' 1 
The firſt chicane Hortenſius played off againſt hin, nat 
was to call in queſtion even his function of Accuſer ord 
by one Q. Cæcilius, who had been Verres's Quzſtor for 
and pretended to be charged with the proſecution of tort 
him preferably to Cicero. This difficulty induced a na 
trial in form; and our Orator was obliged to plead pro 
firſt for eſtabliſhing the choice of the Sicilians who be! 
had applied to him, and to remove that man of ſtraw vrt 
who only claimed a right to accuſe Verres, in ordeſ of t 
to procure him the means of being acquitted. Hor bon 
tenſius gave himſelf infinite pains in reſpect to thi lod! 
preliminary, of which he foreſaw the conſequence i frie 
and nothing did Cicero more honour, than the fe: ties 
of an adverſary, who at that time in a manner reigned¶ colt 
abſolute at the Bar. The diſcourſe which Cicero put Pr 
into his mouth, for conciliating the Judges in favour \ 
of Cæcilius, is ſomething curious. He introduce ncc 
him, ſpeaking to one of the Judges, and telling him tho 
« 1 do not aſk that of you, which I uſed to obtain, fon 
when very earneſt for a cauſe: I do not aſk you tally are 
acquit the Accuſed, which is not the queſtion, bu {lt 
that one man rather than another ſhould be the A ou 

| | and an oa mower as 
bl Guam hanc cauſam Siculorum rogatu recepiſſem, idque mihi am cute 
plum & præclarum exiſtimaſſem, eos velle meæ fidei diligentia qu con 
periculum facere, qui innocentiæ abſtinentiæque feciſſent; tum, &c | 
Cic. Act. I. in Verr. n. 34. 1 Cau 
f Non illud peto, quod foleo, quum vehementids contend}, imp 0... 

trare: reus ut abſolvatur, non peto; ſed ut ab hoc pots uam 3 U 
illo accuſetur, id peto. Da mihi hoc: concede quod facile eſt, qubc tho 
honeſtum, quod non invidiofum; quod quum dederis, fine ullo u cuſe 

periculo, fine infamia illud dederis, ut is abſolvatyr, cujus ego gal 


laboro. CiC, Divin. n. 23. 
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wer, Grant me this, which is at once eaſy, honeſt A. R. 683, . 


nd irreproachable ; in doing which, without any dan- 
fr to you, without any riſque of reputation, you 
jill have granted what I deſire, and the perſon whoſe 
auſe I defend will be acquitted.” Cicero rendered 
il the ſollicitations of Hortenſius ineffectual, and the 
Judges decreed him the office of Accuſer, as the per- 
un the Sicilians required, and whom Verres feared 
noſt, | 


t. C. 
70. 


The queſtion then was for Cicero to prepare infor- cic. Lib. l. 
nations, and to- collect proofs againſt the accuſed. In in Verr. 


der to this, after having taken out a commiſſion © 


fom the Prætor, who preſided in trying crimes of ex- 
trtion, he made a voyage to Sicily. In fifty, days he 
nade the tour of the whole Province, and collected a 
rodigious number of facts and memorials, with which 
te haſtened back to Rome. But what did his diſinte- 
rſtedneſs great honour is, that he took no advantage 
ofthe title of defender of the common cauſe, for having 
honourable and coſtly receptions made him. He 
bdged every where only at the houſes of his former 
fnends, and thoſe with whom he had contracted the 
tes of hoſpitality ſince his Quæſtorſhip. His journeys 
cot neither trouble nor expences either to the cities or 
private perſons. 


Verres, who ſaw he had a vigilant, laborious, and n. 27. 


ncorruptible enemy to deal with, was much afraid, 
though he affected airs of confidence. To ſow divi- 


lon between the Advocate and his Clients, he cauſed 


{report to be ſpread, that Cicero had ſuffered him- 
elf to be gained by a great ſum of money; that he 
would accuſe only out of form, and in ſuch a man- 
ter as not to hurt the perſon he pretended to proſe- 
cute, Cicero ſoon put an end to that injurious ſuſpi- 


con, It was the cuſtom of the Romans, in criminal 


Quies, that a greater number of Judges ſhould be 
drawn by lot, than were to act upon the trial. Of 
thoſe chance had appointed, the Accuſer and the Ac- 
cuſed had a right to except at diſcretion to a certain 
gumber, which was equal on both fides. In this _ 
| 9 0 
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_— 682+ of choice Cicero's conduct was entirely fair, and 
% © Blameable. The Judges whom he retained were peri" 
ſons of known probity, and he only excluded tho 
whoſe reputation was equivocal : ſo that the Triby 
nal, before which he was to plead, was, as he de 
clares in a manner no leſs obliging with reſpect to tt 
n. 13. Judges than honourable for Rimſelf the beſt com 
and the moſt venerable, that had been ſeen NC 

Sylla's N be Judges dif | 
The integrity of the Ju iſconcerted Verres 
5 gg rojects. —— was practiſed ſo publickly 1 
1. 26. ome, that on arriving from his province, he had mad 
a bargain with a certain cabal, which took up e 
themſelves, upon depoſiting a ſum agreed on in 
third hand, to cauſe him to be acquitted by No! 
Judges, before whom he ſhould be tried. But wh 
they ſaw the perſons who formed that tribunal, t 
bargain was declared void, and Verres withdrew: hi 
money. 7 | 
n. 28, An event of great conſequence for him, howevelly”" 
revived his hopes. Hortenſius his defender was eled 
ed Conſul. Verres not only aſſured himſelf then 
being brought off ſafe, but all the world were of i. 
ſame opinion. Curius, an illuſtrious perſon and « 
conſular dignity, at the moment the aſſembly brok 
up, inſtead of making his compliments to the Conſſi . 
elect, ran to Verres, embraced him, and ſaid, * nn 
<« foretel that from the election juſt made, you 4 
« acquitted.” Add to this, other circumſtances, id 0! 
more and more in favour of Verres. I have lai 
that the Metelli ſupported him, and warmly eſpouſ u 
n. 27. his intereſt. Three brothers of that family were 
offices that enabled them to ſerve him powerfully 
Q. Metellus, Conſul ele& with Hortenſius; M. Me 
tellus alſo choſen Prætor for the enſuing year, and i hk 
whoſe juriſdiction it was to take cognizance of Hen 
crime of extortion; and laſtly L. Metellus, actual tec 
Prætor in Sicily and ſucceſſor of Verres. Q. Metellu eſt 
the Conſul elect, even made no difficulty to ſend i. Foe: 


the Sicilians that were at Rome ſoliciting their affi 
| | ; 


2 
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ad to intimidate them by many conſiderations ; aſſur- 
cho ee chem, that would not ſucceed. He ſhewed 
rib inſclf- grateful, if it be true, as Cicero ſays very 

early, that Verres had bought ſuffrages for obtaining 
im the Conſulſhip. | 


bo ſaw himſelf perſonally attacked, and in danger 
loſing the office of Edile. Verres was very active 
gainſt him, and promiſed money to thoſe who traded 
(intrigues of this kind, if they could prevent his 
\ccuſer from obtaining the charge at which he aſ- 
ed. But all theſe attempts proved ineffectual “. 
ſhe Roman People would not ſuffer, that a man, 
moſe riches could not ſeduce Cicero, nor make him 


we cart from his honour and duty, ſhould ſucceed in 
. of=cuding him from the public dignities by money. 
7 kay Cicero in conſequence having been nominated 


Hike, and thereby finding himſelf at leiſure from all 
nocations but that of this proſecution, determined to 


17 aun it with the utmoſt vivacity. Hortenſius's game 
n * to ſpin it out in length, if poſſible, to the month 


f January, when the new Magiſtrates entered upon 
dae. Verres at that time would have had both the 
bro onſuls and the Prætor, who was to preſide at his 
on rial, on his fide, Though it was now only the be- 

« Winning of Auguſt, Hortenſius's hope was not ill- 
u af nded, becauſe a cauſe ſo complicated with facts, 
fad of ſuch importance, muſt neceſſarily require a very 
ai rrat number of hearings. Now from the month of 
due luguſt to the end of the year, almoſt the whole inter- 
ere i was filled up with Games and Shews, which were 
ful mes of Vacation. 


do many obſtacles did not diminiſh Cicero's zeal, a. -;. 


Cicero conducted himſelf, not only as a man of a. ,z, 33. 


nd rat ability, but as a man of honour, who prefers 
e intereſt of his cauſe to that of his glory. Had he 
wall rated this affair with extent, he would have had the 
ellup"*it occaſion that ever was for diſplaying his elo- 


affa fecit animo libentiſſimo populus Romanus, ut cujus divitiæ me 
deducere non potuiſſent, ne ejuſdem pecuniis de honore deji- 
aug et. Cic. Act. I. in Verr. n. 25. 
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mable than all the eloquence imaginable, of a war 


Divin. 
n. 19. 


* cuſed would eſcape out of his hands. He therefo 
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quence. But there was reaſon to fear that the Ac. 


renounced his perſonal and peculiar advantage; an 
after a ſhort introduction, he proceeded immediatel 
to produce his witneſſes, only premiſing a few word 
to explain the facts and deduce inferences from them 
By this method the affair was ſoon in great forwardneſ;; 
and the multitude of witneſſes, joined with the atroci 
ouſneſs of the facts, diſconcerted Verres and his defen 
der to ſuch a degree, that they ſcarce undertook { 
much as to reply. Before the Games began, the cauſ 
was compleated ; and the Accuſed finding that it . 
impoſſible to avoid condemnation, did not ſtay forth 
ſentence, but retired into bantſhment. . 

Thus terminated this affair, which did Cicero in 
finite honour, by the proofs which he gave in it, nc 
fo much of his eloquence, but of qualities more eſt 


paſſion for juſtice, for the redreſs of States barbaroull 


oppreſſed, for the honour of the Senate, of which de 
he was a member, of activity, vigilance, and a cou nes 
rage that ſurmounted all obſtacles ; and laſtly of a pet 
fect integrity in reſpect to an adverſary, who wou kn; 
have thought the greateſt profuſions nothing for extii u 
cating himſelf out of danger. « Exe 
I am ſorry, that Plutarch elouds this laſt artic nir 
in telling us that Cicero was ſuſpected of having va om 
fered himſelf to be corrupted in reſpect to the eſtimaiſi¶ ud 
of damages and intereſts, which, according to tha act 
Hiſtorian, were calculated at only ſeven hundre F 
and fifty thouſand drachmas, that is, between eig cha 
teen and nineteen thouſand pounds Sterling. If bon 
were true, that Verres could have come off for cn. 
moderate a ſum of money, it would not be ealy if hd 
juſtify his Accuſer. But who will believe, that Ciceſ cen 
was ſatisfied with damages and intereſts to the amouſ of 
of only nineteen thouſand pounds, when in Keg a5 w 
the affair he had declared to the Judges that the of ti 
count was to the value of ſix hundred and fifty tho the 


land ? Beſides which the ſum mentioned by Plutar 
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c contradicted by Aſconius Pedianus, who ſays, that . K. 682. 
it coſt Verres two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. _— 
In a word, the whole life of Cicero, which was al- Aſcon. in 
ays infinitely remote from baſeneſs and ſordid intereſt, 3*: L in 
manifeſtly acquits him of a report ſpread amongſt 
the People, which Plutarch took up with too little 
recaution. PR 

For the reſt, after having diſcharged his duty to 
the Sicilians and the Commonwealth, Cicero thought 
t allowable for him to do ſomething for himſelf. He 
was reſolved not to loſe ſo rich a fubject, that ſup- 
lied him with an occaſion of diſplaying all his talents, 
nd he compoſed the five books, which are come 
down to us under the title of Adio ſecunda in Verrem. 
He ſuppoſes in it, that Verres inſtead of retiring, as 
he did in reality, had the impudence to appear again, 
nd that the Judges had appointed a ſecond trial. 

Thoſe five books, and eſpecially the laſt, are maſter- 
veces, wherein we know not which charms us moſt, 
the riches and abundance of the expreſſions and turns, 
the happineſs and force of the arguments, the vehe- 
mence of the paſſions, the elevation of the ſentiments, 
or laſtly, the refined art with which the Orator has 

known how to throw variety into an uniform ſubject, 
nd make what was naturally ſad, gay and delightful. 
Every perſon of education 1s acquainted with, and ad- 
mires, theſe diſcourſes. What determined Cicero to 
compoſe them, was, his not deſigning to accuſe often; 
ad indeed Verres is the firſt and only one he ever did 
xcuſe, | | 

Few events remain for compleating our account of ;;, EN 
what paſſed in the City during the Conſulſhip of xcVII. 
Pompey and Craſſus. The Cenſors, L. Gellius and 
Cn. Lentulus, before -whoſe m— fifteen years 
had elapſed without the Commonwealth's having any 
Cenfors, reviewed the Senate with ſeverity, and ftruck 
off from the liſt ſixty- four Senators, twice as many 
s we remarked with wonder in the year 637. One aon. ia 
of thoſe excluded was C. Antonius, the ſecond ſon of Tog. 
the Orator M. Antonius, a man of neither morals Caud. 

nor 
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and. © preſſing the ſubjects of the 97 — — i - 
wounds which his frantick prodigalities had made in fo 
| his fortune. x 
Nut. Cic. The Cenſors alſo expelled P. Lentulus Sura out « — 
the Senate, who had been Conſul the year befor II 1 
The cauſe of his being given the ſirname of Sura, of; 
at leaſt that which confirmed“ it to him, ſhews ai | 
once what kind of man he was. Lentulus being «4 
Quæſtor during Sylla's Dictatorſhip, had embezzledil;,, 
the public money confided to him. The DidtuoriMl, ; 
having demanded an account of it in the full Senate, un 
he had the impudence to anſwer, that he was not c. 
pable of making up his accounts, and that all he could a 

do was to preſent the calf of his leg, prebere furan ll 
making a wretched and indecent alluſion to the cuſon i 
of children, who upon committing ſome fault at pat 
received a ſlap of the hand upon that part from out 
of their comrades. From thence came, or was x Neo 
liarly given to him, the firname of Sura, which in L bree 
tin ſignifies © the calf of the leg.” The fame Lentu u 
lus having been accuſed, and making uſe of the me ter 
thod entirely common at that time, of corrupting the ne; 
Judges, finding that he had two voices in his favouſ At 
more than were againſt him, he complained of having ba 
been at more expence than was neceſſary : * I hae de 
c bought,” ſaid he, © one voice too much: it ſuf ut f 
4 ficed to have had exactly my number.” It will be tere 
no wonder to ſee a man of this character enter into (tis - 
. tilina's conſpiracy. | foul, 
A third Senator, who was alſo degraded, was . an 


| that Livy mentions one P. Sura, L. XXII. n. 31, almoſt 140 years be 
1 | undoubted proof, that t 


gameſter by profeſſion, and was called- Q, Curius 
We ſhall allo ſee him amongſt Catilina's accomplices 


I make this diſtinction, becauſe learned criticks have obſervec 


fore the fact here in queſtion. That is an roof, 
ſurname of Sura was not invented for the Lentulus of whom we 10 
ſpeak. But I do not ſee that it follows, that the fact related by Plu- 
tarch ſhould neceffarily paſs for falſe. Lentulus might make atoudit 
allufion, both to the euſtom of children at play, to the furad 
he had received from his anceſtors, 
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rom thoſe of whom we have juſt been ſpeaking, 
ell deſerved the mark of infamy i ue — 
The Cenſors performed the ceremony of cloſing the 
Iuſtrum. The number of citizens, which was exceed- 
pely increaſed by the Allies, who had been admitted 
n the freedom of Rome, was found to amount to 
dove nine hundred thouſand, that is, to near twice 
u many as at the laſt Cenſus, which had been more 
nmerous than any before it. 


hot near the city, Craſſus had not diſmiſſed his army, 
bthat Rome apprehended ſeeing a Civil war revived, 
ike that of Marius and Sylla. In the laſt days of 
December, the People being aſſembled, had ineffec- 
ally intreated the Conſuls to put an end to their dif- 
krences, when a Roman Knight called C. Aurelius, 
me who had never intermeddled with the public af- 
firs, preſented himſelf} to them, and told them, that 
r had ſeen Jupiter in a dream, who commanded him 


ot ſuffer the Conſuls to quit their office, till they 
dere become friends. Whatever we may think of 
lis apparition, which I do not inſiſt that the Reader 
ould believe, the People were much affected with 
t and redoubled their inſtances to the Conſuls. But 
Pompey tenaciouſly retained his haughtineſs, and ne- 
er moved from his curule chair. Craſſus, more trac- 
le and leſs proud, roſe up, and approached his 
dllegue, ſaying : © Romans, I think it no diſgrace 
to make the firſt advances to a man, whom you 
have honoured with the ſirname of Great from his 
earlieſt youth, and with two triumphs before he 
vas a Senator.” At the ſame time he held out his 
ad to Pompey, who on his ſide did not reje& ſo 
ob- 


ks to the other ſixty- one, few of them have come 
town to our knowledge. But to judge of all the reft 


b declare to the People in his name, that they ſhould 


35t 

A. R. 685, 
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70. 


The end of the year was memorable for the recon- Plut. in 
dation of the two Conſuls. They had diſagreed dur- Sraſto, & 


ng their whole adminiſtration ; and Pompey, not- = 
nthſtanding his promiſe, having kept his troops on „ | 
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made an oath, that upon quitting that office he woul 
not accept of any government. He kept his word 
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obliging an invitation. Thus their reconciliation was 
made, and the People would not depart till each o 
them had cauſed a Decree to be fixed up for diſband. 
ing their armies. | 


They abdicated their office on the laſt of December 
—— to cuſtom, and both returned into the con 
dition of private citizens. Pompey had ſcarce eyer 
before been in that ſtate. From his having fit 
ſhared in the public affairs, he had always been in 
veſted with ſome command. He began to fear, the 
envy, which ſuch a perpetuity of power and employ 
ments might draw upon him ; and being Conſul, he 


and his example was followed by his Collegue. 
This year Virgil was born. | 


Q. Hog TENs Tus. | | 
Q. Cxcitivs METELLUs, afterwards ſirname 
CxETICUs. 


The Capitol being at length finiſhed, fourtee 
years after its being burnt down, Catulus, who hat 
preſided at the rebuilding of that ſuperb edifice, hat 
the honour of conſecrating it. I ſay honour; for 
the Romans thought it. The graveſt Writers hay 
obſerved, that ſomething was wanting to Sylla's good 
fortune, in his not having dedicated the Capitol: and 
we may remember how ambitious Publicola was 
that religious function at the firſt building of th 
temple ; and how jealous his relations were of ſeein 
it conferred on M. Horatius his Collegue. Thepe 
ſon's name, who had the conſecration of Temple 
was engraven upon the front of them, and that was 
indifferent circumſtance to men ſo deſirous of tran 
mitting their remembrance to poſterity. Catulus, 
the games which he exhibited to accompany this ce 
remony, introduced a luxury till then unknown { 
Rome. As their theatres were at that time in the opt 


air, he covered his with fails of fine linnen dyed w 
| _ differet 
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ifferent colours. This example was followed, and A. R. 6834 
arried very far. 2 
t did not infect Cicero, who was then Edile, and Cie. L. 11, 
n that capacity had three games or ſhews to give the de Off. n. 
Fople. He values himſelf with reaſon for having Brut. Cie. 
keen at no great expence duritig his Edileſhip. He 
knew better how to apply his liberality, by making it 
lis care to leſſen the price of proviſions. The Sicili- 
ns were deſirous to expreſs their gratitude to him for 
te ſervices he had done them againtt Verres. He con- 
erted none of their preſents to his own advantage, but 
mployed them in mitigating the ſcarcity, that conti- 
wally diſtreſſed the city, in conſequence of the depre- 
ations of the Pirates. 
This year the war againſt the Cretans was under- Diod. 
ken by public authority. I have related above in __ 
hat manner the Prætor M. Antonius had attacked Fuly. 
em of his own head, pretending that they held in- vin. 
livence with Mithridates and the Pirates. That 
neral, who was neglected to exceſs, as I have faid, 
w defeated ; and the Cretans having treated the 
urſtor and ſome other Roman priſoners, that had 
len into their hands, with great favour, believed 
ley had a right to expect marks of gratitude and 
ty from the Senate. Accordingly their Deputies, 
the number of thirty, being come to Rome, ſol- 
ted the Senate with ſo much addreſs, and gave 
1 weight to their ancient alliance with the Roman 
eople, and the aids they had given them on all oc- 
Wons, that they were very near obtaining a decree to 
ow ledge them friends and allies of the Common- 
alth, 
The intrigues of the Conſuls, who deſired the war 
the ſake of having occaſion to ſignalize themſelves, 
to acquire a triumph, prevented the effect of the 
ate's good diſpoſition. By their management they 
uſed a thundering decree of the Senate againſt the 
tans to paſs by plurality of voices, by which they 
* commanded to deliver up all the Raman priſon- 
and deſerters; to pay four thouſand talents, of — 


Sõcooool. 


Vol. VII. A a ſilver ſterling. 
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all their great ſhips, and to ſend Laſthenes and Pan 9⁰ 
res, two of the principal and moſt illuſtrious heads Wn: 
their nation, to Rome, in order to be puniſhed uM | 
pretence of their being authors of the war. And fc 
the execution of this decree, they did not wait, Hue 
the deputies had been to carry the news of it f. on 
Rome to their iſland, and brought back the ann but 
It expreſſed, that one of the Conſuls ſhould immed or 
ately ſet out to receive the ſubmiſſion of the Cretu e 
or to reduce them to it by force of arms. The Mer 
mans + were determined, that there fhould not iz 
main one free country in the univerſe ; all was to g len 
way before their power. And that ambitious e 
undoubtedly very much favoured the deſign of Me 
Conſuls. One circumſtance, that appears ſingu ert 
to me, is, it was fo commonly known, that with M ich 
ney every thing was to be done at Rome, that ie 
Conſuls, who were apprehenſive the Deputies mi et 
gain ſome Tribune to oppoſe the Senate's dec iu 
made the Senate prohibit every body to lend ti per! 
money. | He 
When the decree of the Senate was known at Ce 1 
the wiſeſt and oldeſt were for ſubmitting, repreſeſwulc | 
ing, as was ſelf-evident, that their forces were at 
capable of reſiſting a power which had ſwallowed us 


even the greateſt Kingdoms. But Laſthenes and! 
nares, who ſaw thernſelves perſonally threatened no 
the vengeance of the Romans, choſe rather to'invol 
their country in their own ruin, than to periſh alogmmo 
They raiſed the multitude, and excited them by or; 
per diſcourſes not baſely to renounce the liberty i His: 
had preſerved from the remoteſt times. They med 
nified their victory over Antonius, and exaggerated ile w 
ſhame it would be to ſuffer, whilſt victorious, WW con: 
hardeſt conditions that could be impoſed upon the te, 
had they been overcome. The war was therefore Wi-nt : 


F Hor 


+ Creticum bellum nos fecimus,. fola vincendi nobilem infu * 
Wade 


cupiditate, FLO, 
ſolve 
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flved, and the Cretans prepared to give Metellus a 
good reception, who arrived in their iſland with a-Ro- 
man army. 

Metellus had gat this province by the voluntary 
«f0n of Hortenſius, who was at firſt very ſollicitous 
v cauſe this war to be declared, in hopes of having the 
command in it, which the lots did actually give him. 
zut he was too much accuſtomed to that kind of domi- 


c reſiding in the city tothe fatigues of the war, and 
xigned a command to his Collegue, of which he had 
en ambitious at a diſtant view, but which, on ma- 
ure reflexion, did not ſeem worth the facrifice it would 
ue coſt him. As the events of the war of Crete 
nterfere in the moſt important circumſtances of it 
Eu ich that of Pompey againſt the Pirates, I ſhall defer 
ar Mbcaking of it till I creat of both together. I proceed 
mia er to collect ſome particular facts relating to Hor- 
ech us, in order to the better knowing ſo celebrated 
the perſon. 

He acquired fame principally by his eloquence. 
Cue ſhone much from his earlieſt youth, and the firſt 
ele ue he pleaded at the age of nineteen, acquired him 
at once a moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation. Hor- 
bus's talent, ſays “ Cicero, the inſtant he appeared, 
the ſame effect as a fine ſtatue of Phidias, which 
5 no ſooner: ſeen than admired.” He had all the 
arts of a great orator; but he poſſeſſed two in an un- 
wmmon. and almoſt peculiar, degree, which were 
Emory and geſture. "£200 


f t 


ated a diſcourſe to himſelf, without ſetting down. a 
gle word of it, he repeated it in the ſame terms he 
K conceived it. Nothing eſcaped him: what he had 
ite, what his opponents had ſaid, every thing was 
nt to him. This faculty roſe to a prodigy in 


 Q, Hortenfii admodum adoleſcentis ingenium, ut Phidiz ſignum, 
u adſpectum & probatum eſt, Cic. in Bruto. n. 228. 
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ion, which he enjoyed in juridical affairs, to part 
zich it eaſily. Accordingly he preferred the ſweets Viphilin. 


* 
# 
* 
/ % 


His memory was ſo certain, that after having me- Cic. in 
Bruto, n. 
301, 
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wy him; and it is related, that in effect of a w 
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made 
with Siſenna, he paſſed an whole day at a ſale; ane 


when it was over, he gave an account of all the thin 
that had been ſold, the price of each, with the nan, 
of the buyers ; and that in their order, without miſtak 
ing a ſingle circumſtance, as was confirmed by thi 
auctioneer, who repeated after him from his ow! 


As to his geſture, it was fo perfect, that when h 
leaded, every body was as curious to ſee as to het 
a ſo admirably did the motions of his body 
company his diſcourſes. Æſopus and Roſcius, th 
two moſt famous Actors that ever were, the one 
Tragedy, and the other in Comedy, uſed to comet 
hear him plead, for improving themſelves in thej 
art, by ſtudying the model which that orator exh 
bited. It muſt however be allowed, that he carric 
that talent too far, and beyond what ſuited the gr 
vity of his profeſſion. He might often have been t 
ken rather for a Comedian than an Orator ; and 
drew upon himſelf that reproach from Torquatu 
who pleading againſt him, compared him publick 
to a female dancer, well known in thoſe times. 

To the happy diſpoſitions which he had receive 
from nature, he added during a great length of ti 
an incredible ardour for application, without whit 
indeed, as * Cicero obſerves elſewhere, it is not poſſib 
to attain any kind of excellency, but efpecially 
eloquence. Hortenſius let no day paſs without plea 
ing in the Forum, or exerciſing himſelf in his clok 
he frequently did both the ſame day. It was byt 


al 
method, that he came to excel all that had precede * 
or were cotemporaries with him: and he was for 5% 
time in undiſputed poſſeſſion of the firſt rank among... 
the Orators. auge; 
: He 
studium & ardorem quemdam laboris: fine quo quum 1" ſh; pla 


nihil quidquam egregium, tum certè hoc quod tu expetis, (eloqu 
tram nemo unquam aſſequetur. Cc, de Orat, L. I, n. 134. 
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His Conſulſhip is a period fatal to his eloquence, A. R. 683. 
« Mr. Rollin has obſerved after Cicero. I ſhall not —_ * 
xpeat here what may eaſily be turned to in his 
Treatiſe upon the Belles Lettres. I ſhall only ob- 
erve, that if he flagged in the latter years of his 
fe, his reputation Ok almoſt to nothing after his 
kath, It happened to him, as it always does to 
toſe, who unite with a taſte for antitheſes, ſhining 
thoughts, and a laboured florid ſtyle, the charms of 
wonunciation. They ſucceed whilſt they ſpeak ; but 
heir diſcourſes do not ſupport themſelves in reading. 
uch was the fate of Hortenſius's works, which Quin- 
lan, who had them to conſult, judged extremely be- 
by the reputation he had in his life-time. 

If, as + Seneca thinks, it be true, that there is a 
rceſſary and infallible relation between the manners 
ud eloquence of a Speaker, what we know of the 
mury and exceſſive effeminacy of Hortenſius, and 
ts extreme fondneſs for rifles, will give us an idea of 
bs diſcourſes, which differs in nothing from the judg- 
dent paſſed on them by Quintilian. 

He was ſo exactly nice in reſpect to his perſon, that Macrob. 
e dreſſed himſelf before a looking-glaſs, compoſing Sat. II. 9. 
e plaits of his robe in the moſt graceful manner, 

d afterwards faſtening them ſo as to keep them in 


b N ut condition with his ſaſh or girdle, the artificially 
* med ties of which were hid in one of the folds of 
| 5 robe, which ſeemed to fall negligently. It is add- 


(but the thing is ſcarce credible) that one day, 
en he had beſtowed abundance of pains and atten- 
on in dreſſing himſelf, that happening to be in a 
row paſſage, where his Collegue crowded and dil- 
mpoſed him a little, he made the diſordering of the 
mts of his robe an heinous matter, and cauſed the 
* of ſo ſingular an injury to be cited before the 
ges. 

He was fo madly fond of his trees, that he watered 
plants himſelf with wine; and it is ſaid, that being 


Idi hominibus oratio qualis vita. SENEC, Ev. 114. 
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A. R. 683: to plead with Cicero, he defired him to change the 
e hour, becauſe. he was obliged to go directly to hi 
*_ houſe at Tuſculum to water æ plane of his o planting 
with wine. | | ? Bom 

His paſſion for the fiſn which he had in kis'ponds 

Nine Was no leſs extravagant, Cicero laughs at this in 
Ruk.c. 15. more than one place of his Letters to Atticus. Vary 
ee enters into particulars, and relates, that Hortenſius 
behaved in reſpe& to his fiſh, as miſers i reſpett ts 

their money: he did not dare to uſe them. And it 

was not enough to him not to eat them, he even fed 

them with his own hands. It was eafier to have had 

a mule from him out of his ftable than a mullet 5 

of his pool. When his fiſh were fick, he took : 

much care of them as of his flaves. | He cauſed wi 

ter to be warmed for them, leſt cold water migh 

Plin. IX, hurt them, It is ſaid of him, as well as of the or; 
51 tor Craſſus, that he wept for the death of a lamprey. 
We have here much of the little and frivolous 

which J do not repeat without regret, but which th 

faith of hiſtory does not permit me to fuppreks 

ſhall do juſtice to the humanity of his character 

more good-wil:, of which we have a great proof it 

the friendſhip he always kept up with Cicero, not 
withſtanding their emulation in reſpect to the glor 

of eloquence, and eſpecially to Cicero's tranſcending 

him in that point. For in my opinion it mult hav 

been leſs difficult for the latter to love an enemy over 

come, than for Hortenſtus to forgive à rival, | 

corn. Nep. Whom he ſaw himſelf excelled. The famous Atticus 
jn vit. At- that moſt inſinuating and amiable perſon, was the! 
MC: common friend, and the tie of their mutual good. u 


- 
* 
. 


derſtanding. Cicero ſpeaks almoſt on all oceaſio 
very obligingly of Hortenſius : But particularly in dy; fa 
ploring his death, he confirms the ſincetity of thei hm 
mutual friendſhip. “ I have * loſt, ſays he, not 
| FAR 4 2 2 
Dolebam, quod non, ut plerique putabant, adverſarium, in Br 
obtrectatorem laudum mearum, ſed foctum potits & conſortem g aodec 
rioſi laboris amiſeram.—-—Quum præſertim non modò nunquam N niki i 
aut illius à me curſus impeditus, aut ab illo meus, ſed contra emp N;. 
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wal jealous of my glory, as ſome im 
aithful companion in uſeful and gloriou 


tſtacle in his way, nor he in mine; but we rather 
nade it a law to ourſelves to aſſiſt each other mutually 
ith intimation, advice and ſupport, from the ſincere 
ntereſt we took in each other's reputation, which in- 
uced both to conſider our glory and ſucceſs as a 
ummon advantage. In this manner we paſſed the 
melve years. which elapſed after 2 Conſulſhip till 
lis death, pleading the greateſt cauſes together, and 
ſelding the palm and firſt rank to each other.“ 

0n one occaſion only there had been a damp in their 
fendſhip. Cicero believed that he had not been 
uthfully ſerved in his affair with Clodius by Horten- 
bus, and during his baniſhment he wrote upon that 
tad to his brother and Atticus in the ſharpeſt terms. 
ut in my opinion the diſcourſe of a man depreſſed by 
lirace is not to be taken literally; for ſuch an one 
apt to fall upon all the world, and frequently to ſpare 
ve ſo little as himſelf. I return to the ſequel wy 


ory. 


Q. Maxcivs Rex. 
L. Cxcitivs METELLUS. 


Q. Marcius acted this year alone in the Conſulſhip. 
lis Collegue, who was the ſame Metellus that, we 
ud, ſucceeded Verres in the Prætorſhip of Sicily, died 
ke beginning of January; and the ſucceſſor, who had 
en ſubſtituted in the Conſulſhip, dying alſo before 
entered upon office, it was not thought proper to 
weeed to a new election. | 
The ſole Conſul, Q. Marcius, did not render himſelf 
famous in Hiſtory ;, and all that we have to ſay 
him is, that after his Conſulſhip, he went to take 


t 2 adjutus & communicando, & monendo, & favendo. 
m Druto, n. 3. . | 

odecim poſt meum conſulatum annos in maximis cauſis, quum 
mihi illum, fibi me ille anteferret, conjunctiſſimè verſati ſumus. 
Mz. 7 


Aa 4 poſ- 


agined, but a 
s labours. In 
he race we ran together, I never ſought to lay any 
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ſſeſſion of the government of Cilicia, which was tz. ee 
Wo from Lucullus, where Marcius did not diſtin. ab 


guiſh himſelf extremely. | ab 
M'. Acitivs GLaprio, 1 

C. CaLeurNIvs Piso. | vi 

It was in this year, that Gabinius the Tribune of the , 
People cauſed the command of the war againſt the Pi 
rates to be given to Pompey. I ſhall treat this fi er 
with extent in the ſequel. Ni 11 
The ſame Gabinius compleated the laying aſide o 7 
Lucullus, by cauſing the People to paſs a decree pr 
that the Conſul Glabrio ſhould have Bithynia a 6 
Pontus for his province, and take upon kim the com Bo 
mand of the troops that had been under Lucullus ſe | 
veral years. We have ſeen, that this commiſſion . car 
above the merit and capacity of him to whom it vi ur 
given. | : cre 
There were great troubles and tumults in the cin tec 
The Tribunitian power, re-eſtabliſhed in all its rigii rei. 
by Pompey, reſumed that of rekindling the flame in t 
of diſcord in the Commonwealth, Beſidey the nol the 
and violent feuds excited by the law of Gabiniul teri 
which gave Pompey, as we ſhall fee, a comma caſ 
of immenſe extent, ſeveral] other enterprizes of t fing 
Tribunes, though coloured with apparent zeal f dec 
Juſtice and public Good, and though for the molt pa ite 
uſeful and reaſonabie in themſelves, revived the an ¶ the 
ent diviſions. | oo Col 
I.. Roſcius Otho, Tribune of the People, propoſe bim 
and paſſed a law, which is frequently ane | in A fror 
thors. It related to the Roman Knights, and fuc rig 
the eſtate which a citizen was to haye for being ail ſing 
mitted into that Order, at four hundred thoulang mac 
ſeſterces. Beſides which, inſtead of the Knights hay to p 
ing no diftinguiſhed places in the Theatre, and being of 
confounded with the throng, the ſame law aſlignal to g 
them fourteen rows of ſeats above thoſe of the Seni in ti 
ters. This laſt article, which pleaſed the Knights ei in c. 


J ceeding 


tin- 
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teedingly, offended the People. It has been ſaid A. R. 685. 


above, that a diſtinction of the ſame · kind granted 
above an hundred years before to the Senators, had 
made the multitude murmur extremely; as ſu —. 
ta contempt to them, They were no leſs diſfaris 

with Roſcius's law, and their indignation broke out on 
an occaſion, which required all Cicero's eloquence to 
ppeaſe it, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. ' | 


C. Cornelius, another Tribune, cauſed much great- Aſcon. in 


1 ; ; ; Or. pro C. 
er commotions. This was not from his being either © MP - 


ry, that the Senate had rejected ſomething he had XXXVL. 


wicked or factious through inclination ; but being an- 


propoſed, and would not deliberate upon 1t, he re- 
ſolved to be revenged, and to mortify that Auguſt 
Body. | 
Canvaſſing for the attainment of honours was then 
carried to great exceſſes. Beſides the ordinary mo- 
tives that actuated him, there was a recent one that in- 
creaſed his activity. The great number of Senators 
degraded by the laſt Cenſors, paſſionately deſired to be 
reinſtated in their dignity ; and the means to ſucceed 
in that, was to obtain one of the curule offices from 
the People, in virtue of which they had a right of en- 
tering the Senate. C. Cornelius took hold of this oc- 
caſion, and propoſed a more ſevere law againſt canvaſ- 
ing than any ſubſiſting. The Senate could not with 
decency oppoſe ſuch a law. But it would not ſuffer 
itſelf to be inſulted by a Tribune. They engaged 
the Conſul Piſo, who continued alone in Rome, his 
Collegue having ſet out for Bithynia, to paſs a law 
himſelf againſt this abuſe ; but ſomewhat different 
from that' of the Tribune. This Conſular law was 
ngorous, and condemned the perſon guilty of canvaſ- 
lng, not only to loſe the office, for which he had 
made intereſt, but the rank of Senator; and beſides 
to pay a fine. Cornelius neither renounced the ſcheme 
of his law on that account, nor did canvaſſing ceaſe 
to go on with ſuch fury, that ſeveral men were killed 
n the Forum. The Conſul and Senate being obliged 
in conſequence to oppoſe at once both the * 
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As. af canvaſũing, and the obſtinacy of the Tribune, armed 


1 themſelves with courage. The Senate decreed, that * 
| ipformations ſhouid be made againſt the authors of the WM ai. 
murders, which had been committed in the Aſſem- Wi 
blies held for the election of Magiſtrates. The Con- 
fab took a guard, and in a warm conteſt, between hin Wl fn. 
_ and Cornelius, finding himſelf reduced to extremities, oe 
he employed of the following form of words, which Will ur 
it was the eſtabliſhed cuſtom to uſe in order to ſignif, Wl . 
 execeding danger: Let all thoſe who regard the Wl ;.. 
<<, publick fafety-join with me, and unite with me in de 
<. pafling the law that I propoſe.” He carried it at I du 
laſt, and his law was authorized by the ſuffrages of the MA. 
erl.. | 1 dect 
val. Max, That Conſul was, as we ſee, a man of ability; of * 
III s. Which he gave a new proof at the election of his ſuc- exp 
ceſſors in the Conſulſhip. The People's favour, and bn. 
the recommendation of fome TFribunes, raiſed one ne 
Palicanus to that fupreme dignity, of whom I have ne 
ken on the occaſion of the commotions excited gd 
for the re-eſtabuſhment of the Tribunes ; a man well det 
qualified to make himſelf heard by an ignorant mul- Wl 14ei; 
titude, but in other reſpects without merit, birth, nd 
prabity, or honour. The Tribunes, who intereſted Wi bout 
themſelves for him, brought the Conſul Piſo to the Bort 
Tribunal of Harangues, and there in the preſence of T! 
the People aſſembled, aſked him whether he would Hos 
declare Palicapus Conſul, in caſe that candidate ſhould BN voce 
have the plurality of voices; for it was the Confuls Wii ; 
function, who preſided at the election, to. pronounce when 


the refult of the ſuffrages given by the centuries, and Will the P 

to deelare the perſon Conſul, Prætor, or Cenſor, WM, wi 
whom the People had juſt choſen. To this captious per, 
queſtion of the Tribunes Piſo replied, he did not be- fue 
eve that the Roman People could be ſo blind as to and: 
confer the firſt dignity of the State upon ſo unwortly rad! 
a perſon. © But ſhould that happen,” reſumed the dh 
Tribunes, „what would you do?“ „“ proteſt,” ſaid Proceq 
Piſo, © that I ſhall refuſe to conclude, and will never I Clam 


* nominate ſuch a man as Palicanus Conſul.” 1 who + 
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d BY orftancy af the Qonſub excluded that ſeditious man, A . 8g 
at Wl ad ſpared the Commonwealth both the ſhame and 
he nisfortune of having ſo contemptible and dangerous 
m Head. | | | 
n- The domeſtick diſſenſions and troubles did not con- Accon. 
m Wl :inve long. The Tribune Cornelius was very much & Dio. 
„ offended by having been forced to give way in the af- 
char of the law againſt canvaſſing, and ſought occaſion 
ty d take reprizals of the Senate. An abuſe, that had 
he WW been introduced for ſome time, ſupplied him with 
in Wl thc opportunity he wanted. In former times 
could be difpenſed from the laws, but by the authori 
o the Senate and People. The Senate paſſed t 
tecree, and the People confirmed it by their ſuffrages. 
And the claufe "ſelf for. recurring to the People, was 
expreſſed at the end of the Senate's ordinance. © For 
ome time it had been omitted to lay affairs of this 
kind before the People, and the clauſe was no longer 
nſerted. A. fmall number of Senators frequently pa. 
{d this kind of decrees; which made it very eaſy for 
the Great to oblige different perſons, and to multiply 
their creatures. Cornelius roſe up againſt this abuſe, 
and propoſed a law for ordaining, that no citizen 
hould be diſpenſed from the laws except by the au- 
thority of the People. 
The thing was reaſonable. However the Great, 
whoſe power was diminiſhed by this reformation, 
poſed it, and found a Tribune diſpoſed to ſerve them: 
bis name was P. Servilius Globulus. Accordingly 
when Cornelius attempted to have his law declared to 
the People, according to cuſtom, by a public Cryer, 
to whom a Clerk dictated word by word out of a pa- 
per, which he held in his hand, Servilius ordered both 
le Cryer and Clerk to be ſilent. Cornelius, bold 
nd tenacious, did not defift, and taking the paper 
rad it himſelf with a loud voice. The Conſul Piſo, 
the who was preſent, exclaimed againſt this irregular 
proceeding, which annulled the right of oppoſition. 
Clamours were raifed upon this occaſion, and fome 
wo were below in the Forum, had the inſolence to 
menace 
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A. R. $5." menace the Conſul with motions of the hand. The 
Conſul was for having them ſeized ; the multitude 


67, 


| | 
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roſe, broke the ConſuPs faſces, and even ſtones were 
thrown at himſelf. Cornelius, who was ſtill capable 
of moderation, broke up the aſſembly, He did more 
and ſoftening his law, he only propoſed, it ſhould be 
ordained, that diſpenſations ſhould not be granted by 


the Senate, except when two hundred ſhould be pte- te 
ſent at the deliberation ; and when the affair ſhould be 2 
4 to the People, that no one ſhould be al. ll ** 
wed to oppoſe the decree of the Senate. The lay loy 
paſſed with this mitigation ; but the Grandees however had 
; "nd their reſentment to Cornelius upon account Wl * 
it. wi nec 
Another very wiſe and neceſſary law again drew t 
many enemies upon him, though nobody dared toop- tu; 
ſe it. It was the cuſtom of the Prætors, who pre. det 
ſided in the diſpenſation of juſtice in the city, on en. d 
tering upon office to publiſh an edict, in which they A 
declared, what kind of forms of law they intended to file 
obſerve in trying the cauſes that ſhould be brought Wil Ne 
before them. As all caſes were not provided for by and 
the laws, and beſides, that the power of the Roman cuſe 
Magiſtrates was very great in the ſphere of their juril- 55 
n 


diction, they could ſupply what the laws had omitted, 
or even make changes in them. Every Prætor ac- 
cordingly publiſhed his edict; and what was worſe in I Te 
it, they often departed from their own declared rules, 
and varied in their judgments according to perſons. 

It was this laſt. abuſe, that Cornelius intended to re- refs, 
form, by cauſing a decree to paſs, that the Pretors 
ſhould be obliged to try cauſes conformably to the fen 
edict they ſhould publiſh on entering upon their func- des 
tions. This law was received with great repugnance | 
by thoſe, who were accuſtomed to make a traffick o * 


Juſtice. This reformation was afterwards carried fat- mal 


ther: and under the Emperor Adrian very able Lav. 

yers, by order of that Prince, drew up a perpetui il , * 
form, or edict, to ſerve as the rule for all Prators in N bum: 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


Cor: 
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N Cornelius alſo propoſed other laws, all of which ad- A. R. 625. 
nitted much oppoſition, But we ſee by the account 9 | 
le of thoſe, of which the remembrance is come down to 
us, that the Commonwealth was then really in the 
: condition, that“ Livy deplores, when he ſays, that 
in his time they could neither bear their vices, nor 
| WH thc remedies of them. The abuſes were great ; bur 
E thoſe who undertook to reform them, were frequently 
1 Wl {vated rather by pique and animoſity, than a ſincere 
„be of public good. Beſides which, thoſe abuſes 
had powerful protectors. Hence nothing of ſalutary 
was propoſed, that did not excite trouble; and re 
nedies often became worſe than the diſeaſes. T 
Sate was always in convulſions; and that violent 
tuation did not end, but with the total ſubverſion of 
. liberty ; which ſerved no longer, but as the occaſion 
ind ſupport of all Kinds of diſorders. 
As ſoon as Cornelius quitted his office, he did not 
fail of being accuſed : Bur partly by the violence of a 
neat body of the populace gathered in his favour, 
5 ad partly by the connivance of the Prætors and Ac- 
"WY cuſcrs, the affair was not brought to a trial, and con- 
kquently had no effect. The year following, in the 
+4 Wl <p fulſhip of Cotta and Torquatus, the proſecution 
u reſumed, and carried on with tranquilliry enough. 
The principal perſons of the Senate, Hortenfius, s - 
les wlus, Metellus Pius, and ſeveral others, depoſed 
z2ainſt him, Cicero defended him with wonderful ad- 
dreſs, declining to offend ſuch illuſtrious witneſſes, and 
ors bonever omitting nothing that could conduce to the 
the kfence of the accuſed. Cornelius was acquitted. Be- 
nc dies that there was — to impute to him, except 
too much tenaciouſneſs in ſupporting ſome enterprizes, 
: of ich had nothing culpable in themſelves, he had 
far been Pompey's Quæſtor; which at that time was no 
ay. WJ all recommendation. 


* Donec ad hæc tempora, quibus nec vitia noſtra, nec remedia pati 
rs 1 i olumus, perventum eſt, Lov, —_ 7 * 
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M. EMiLius Leeipus. | | 
L. Vorcarrus TuLLvs. | | f 


Dio. E This year the Tribune Manilius cauſed the con. : 
Aſcon. in mand of the war with Mithridates to be given by the 


Sori. & People to Pompey. I refer the account of that af N 
pro Milv. fair to the next book. I ſhall only ſay here, it ve 
not zeal for the glory of the Roman arms, which de. be 
termined Manilius to make that propoſal. His vier c. 
was to make his court to Pompey, and to extricat d. 
himſelf from a bad affair, that he had incurred by he 1; 
own fault, | | | ani 
For towards the end of December of the preceding 3, 
year, having ſcarce entered upon office, he propoſed +. 
a ſeditious law for diſtributing the freed men into all d 
the Tribes, and conſequently to give thoſe dregs offi de. 
the People great weight in the public Aſſemblies: N 51 
As every thing at that time was carried by violet tay 
the faction of the Tribune ſeized the avenues of the me 
Capitol. But L. Domitivs Ahenobarbus, then ve Ma 
young and only Quæſtor, formed a body of bre (:1 
perſons, and fell upon that multitude of the Populace, \ 
which he diſperſed, killing ſeveral of them. As,ſoon 8 of! 
as the new Conſuls were in office, they prqpoſed to the befo 
Senate to conſider the fact of Manilius; and the &. præ 
nate having condemned the law, the Tribune was fai. 
terrified, that he endeavoured at firſt to authorizl cirie 
his conduct with the name of Craſſus, ſaying: that hel The 
had acted by his counſel. And as no body either (+02; 
did, or would, believe him, he ſought a ſupport fai him 
4 N in!“ ſelling, bis miniſtration to Pompey's am- low 
ition. | claim 
Cicero If Cicero had. not been Prætor this year, we nau befor 


Prztor. have nothing to add in this place concerning the . He. 
fiirs of the city. He had the honour to be nom vanq 
nated the firſt of eight Prætors, who were then cho comp 

ſen. The lots were not. ſo much. in- his favour as de ces 


* Venalis alienæ potentiæ. VELL, Il, 33» * 7 M. 


ZEMILIUS; VOLCATTUS, Conſuls. 
ſuffrages of the People. They gave him for lis pro- 
vince the commiſſion of trying the -crimes of 'extor- 
ton under the colour of office: an ungrateful em- 
ploy ment, and one in which he had but little ocoa- 
jon to diſplay his ſhining talents. Ide ated in it 
with great equity and integrity, of which the con · 
demnation of Licinius Macer is a proof. ö 


That man, who had been Prætor, being accuſed 


before Cicero, relied ſo much upon the ſuppott of 
Craſſus his friend, and perhaps + relation, that whilſt 
the Judges proceeded to opine, he returned home to 
lis houſe, Was ſhaved, qulitted all / ſigns of : mourning, 
and was preparing to appear again triumphant in the 
Forum, when QCraffus came to inform him that he 
was condemned. He was ſo ſtruck with the news, 


who congratulates himſelf in a letter to Attious, on 
having been capable, in rendering juſtice, to acquite 
the eſteem and applauſes of the multitude. Licinius 
Macer did not want eloquence, and was the father of 
Calvus, one of the greateſt orators of his age. 


of December according to cuſtom, was alſo accuſed 
before Cicero, when only two or three days of his 
Pretorſhip were to elapſe. Thoſe, who had ſet this 
fair on foot againſt Manilius, were Pompey's adver- 
laries, in revenge for his devotion to that General. 
The accuſed having demanded of the Prætor the ne- 
tflary time for preparing his defence, Cicero ordered 
lim to appear the next day, though it was uſual to 
alow at leaſt ten days. The Tribunes upon this ex- 
claimed againft Cicero, and obliged him to appear 
before the People to give an account of his conduct. 
He aſcended the tribunal of harangues with great 
tranquillity, and faid, that he was ſurprized at the 
complaints of the Tribunes, as no body had the ſuc- 
cls of Manilius's cauſe more at heart than himſelf, 


} Macer and Craſſus had both the ſame family name, Licinius. 
6 and 


that he immediately retired, took to his bed, and 


| pr Is Cic. ad 
lied ſoon after. This affair did Oieero great honqur, pong 


E 


R1686. 
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Manilius, whoſe term of office expired the tenth Hut. & 
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5 2 686. and that he could not pam ſhew it more effectualhj, 


_ than by deſiring to 


Manilius's affair was poſtponed, and dropt without 
any effect. | g | 


cept of the government of a Province. This was in 


will be the ſubject of the following book. 


his Judge. The People ap- 
plauded this diſcourſe. However, as it was neceſſary 
to put off the trial, and Cicero's office was upon the 
point of expiring, they intreated him with great cries 
to take upon him the defence of Manilius. He pro- 
miſed to do ſo, and conformably to the tenor of his 
diſcourſe in favour of the Law Manilia, he expatiated 
in Pompey's praiſe, and concluded with an inference 
againſt thoſe, who through envy or jealouſy oppoſed 
the greatneſs of ſo illuſtrious and excellent a citizen, 


fi 


Cicero, in quitting his Pretorſhip, would not ac 


conſequence of a reſolution he had formed, when he 
returned from his Quzſtorſhip of Sicily. 

I ſtop here, in order to proceed to the exploits o 
Pompey againſt the Pirates and Mithridates: which 


NO MAN HISTORY; 


6 
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IT JARS of Pompey with the Pirates and 
Mithridates, till that General's return 


goth year of Rome, 
8 E C T. I. 


the ſea, Gabinius propoſes a law to give Pompey the 
ammand of the ſea, Extent of that commiſſion. Alarm 
of the Senate on account of that law. Pompey's ſpeech, 
who affes'to defire to be diſpenſed with from accepting 
that employment. Gabinius s ſpeech to compel Pompey 
to accept it, Two Tribunes oppoſe the law ineffeually, 
eech of Catulus, to ſhew the inconveniences of it. The 
law paſſes. The price of proviſions immediately falls at 
Rome. Plan formed by Pompey for ſcouring all the ſeas 
if Pirates. In forty days be clears all the coaft of the 
Wt. In forty-nine days more he compleats the enter- 
Mize, and ſettles 20,000 Pirates, taken priſoners, in 
ſeveral countries. Varro, Pompey's Lieutenant, re- 
ves 4 naval crown. War of Metellus in Crete. 
Hk p ompey grants his protettion to the Cretans againſt 

Vol. VII. B b Metellus. 


into Italy: The whole included with- 
h a ſpace of fix years, from the 685th to the 


mer of the Pirates, who are become abſolute maſters of 


"7 , 


mages they did to all nations, as well by interrupany. N. 


- ſkilful Pilots. To this formidable Navy they 


' 
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Metellus. Debates upon that ſubjett in Crete. Nite. 
lus ſubjefts that iſland, which bad hitherto been fre, 
_ Httnal fituation of Mithridates. Lat Propoſed by 
Manilius for charging Pompey with the war againſt that 
Prince. The Senate oppoſes it, and eſpecially Horten. 
Aus and Catulus. Cicero ſupports the law, on 
upon his conduft on that occaſion. Praiſe of Pompey; 
lenity and juſtice. The law paſſes. Pompey's diſhmy. 
lation. Mithridates is alone and without allies, N. 
Fotiation ſet off foot between Pompey and Mithridaty 
That Prince ſwears never to make peace with the Ri 
mans. Motions of the two Armies. Battle fought i 
the night. Mitbridates is defeated. Flight of M 
- ridates. ' He reſolves to march round the Eurit Se 
order to gain the Boſphorus. The ſon of Tigranes r 
volts againſt bis father, and throws himPelf into i| 
| — chr Pompey enters Armenia. Tram in 
comes to bis camp to ſubmit to his diſcretion. Pang 
© gives Tigranes audience. The old. King is left in pi 
ion of Armenia, and his ſon is laid in chains by Pa 
pey. Diſpute in point of tenderneſs and reſpect beluu at t 
Ariobarzanes and his ſon. 
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WAR of the PIRATES. 


HAVE already endeavoured to give an idea ( 
the forces of the Pirates, and of the infinite 


the freedom of navigation and commerce througho 
the whole Mediterranean, as by plundering the coll 
and ravaging the little towns, caſtles, and even cit 
in the neigh 1 ſea. RF 250 5 | wy 

Their power from their origin augmented cone"! 
tinually, and was arrived to ſuch an height, that Op. 
had above a thouſand ſhips, well built and fitted op" bee 
manned by a flouriſhing youth, and commanded! nfm 
4 us ver 
magnificence, and, if People feared them, they vill 
ſtill more offended by the pride and pomp they anon, 
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ed, They made their ſhips glitter with gold and 
flyer, the curtains of the cabins were of purple, and 


v provide ſuperb entertainments, which were attended 
mth ſymphonies and concerts, and in which they a- 
handoned themſelves to exceſs of wine: they ſeemed 
v inſult over human race, and to glory in the rob- 
teries they committed upon tbe. 

Their ravages and depredations roſe beyond all ima- 
nation. Above four hundred cities had been taken 
them; and thirteen of the moſt famous temples 
n the whole | Univerſe had been plundered by them 
fall their riches. They made it their peculiar em- 
joyment to inſult the Romans; and ſeemed to take 
leaſure eſpecially to humble and infeſt proud Italy, 
niſtrefs of all Nations. They even beſieged the 
min- roads, and rifled the country-houſes that were 
t far from the ſea. - But let us hear Cicero deſcribe, 
th all the force of his eloquence, the ſhameful con- 
on to which the Commonwealth was reduced at 
at time by wretched Pirates. It is in praiſing Pom- 
y in the Aſſembly of the People, that he repeats all 
te deplorable and ignominious circumſtances of a war 
iich that General had happily terminated. | 
* During * the latter years, ſays our Orator, what 
throughout the whole extent of the Mediterra- 


t prefidium ut tutus eſſet, aut tam fuit abditus ut lateret ? Quis 
pavit, qui non ſe aut mortis, aut ſervitutis periculo committeret, 
m aut hieme, aut referto prædonum marti e 2 

Mnciam tenuiſtis à predonibus liberam per hoſce annos? = 
gal vobis tutum fuit? quem ſocium defendiſtis ? Cui præſidio, 
us veſtris, fuiſtis ? Quam multas exiſtimatis inſulas eſſe deſertas ? 
m multas aut metu relictas, aut a predonibus captas urbes eſſe 
rum? Sed quid ego longinqua commemoro ? Fuit hoc quondam, 
*proprium Populi Romani longè à domo bellare, & propugnaculis 
eri ſociorum fortunas, non ſua tecta defendere. Sociis veſtris ego 
r clauſum per hoſce annos dicam fuiſſe, quum exercitus noſtri nun- 
a, ſummã hieme, Brundiſio tranſmiſerint ? Qui ad vos ab exteris na- 
us venirent captos querar, quum niſi legati Populi Romani redemp- 
t Mercatoribus tutum mare non fuiſſe dicam, quum duodecim ſe- 
in poteſtatem hoſtium pervenerit ? Cnidum, aut Colophonem, 


"rem, quum veſtros portus, atque eos portus quibus vitam & 
B b 2 ſpiritum 


the oars ſilvered over. If they went on ſhore, it was 


nean 


Ui enĩm toto mari locus per hoſce annos, aut tam firmum ha- 


um, nobiliſſimas urbes, innumerabilefque alias, captas eſſe com- 


t 


- 
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the Pirates? Who put to ſea without expoſing hir 


to navigate either in the 
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nean found itſelf either ſtrong enough to defend itſe] 
or ſo much out of the way as to eſcape the ſearches 0 


ſelf either to death, or 1 as it was neceſſa 
ormy ſeaſon, or whilſt t 

ſeas were covered with Corſairs ? What provinces we 
ſafe from their incurſions ? What revenues ſecure 
And what ally have you been able to defend, 
whom have your fleets been able to aſſiſt? How me 
iſlands do you think have been abandoned, and citie 
f your allies either deſerted through fear, or take 
Þy force by theſe enemies of mankind ? But why do 
ſpeak to you now of remote countries? It was, it 
eed, of old the glory of the Roman People, to car 
he war into far diſtant parts, and to employ the 
orces for the defence. of the allies of the Commo 
ealth, and not its own fire-ſides. Shall I complai 
that the ſea has been ſhut up to your allies,” whi 
your armies have never ſet out from Brunduſium, t 
the depth of winter? Shall I quote thoſe, who, 'whi 
ſent to you by foreign Nations, have been taken 
their way, whilſt it has even been neceſſary to ranſo 


citizens inveſted with public characters by the Romi ber 
People ? Shall I repreſent to you, that navigation i ber 
not more free for the Merchants whilſt twelve Faſo bo 
fell with the Prætors Sextilius and Bellienus into ti 
hands of the Pirates? Or ſhall I repeat to you t 
taking of Cnidos, Colophon, Samos, and ſo mail 
other of the moſt illuſtrious cities, whilſt you xn 
that even your own ports, and the ports upon whit ( 
your ſubſiſtence and lives depend, have been in 1 oc 
power of the ſame enemies? Do you not know t ed 
the port of Gaeta, ſo frequented, and at that time fi (d, 
ſpiritum ducitis, in prædonum fuiſſe poteſtatem ſciatis? An verd ig! r 
ratis, portum Cajetæ celeberrimum, atque pleniſſimum navium, ! bin 
ſpectante prætore, a prædonibus eſſe direptum ? Ex Miſeno aute ſea: 
ejus ipſius liberos, qui cum prædonibus antea ibi bellum geſſerat 
prædonibus eſſe ſublatos? Nam quid ego Oſtienſe incommodum, Ntt 
que illam labem atque ignominiam Reipublicæ querar, quum, rc By 
inſpectantibus vobis, clailis, ea cui Conſul Popul Romani præpoſit by 
eſſet, à prædonibus capta atque oppreſſa eſt > Cic. pro Leg. Ma- 4 
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of ſhips, was plundered by the Pirates before the eyes LA 
of a Prætor of the Roman People? That the daugh- 
er of that very M. Antonius, who had been appointed 
o ſcour the ſeas of them, was carried off by them 
fom his houſe at Miſenum ? But by what expreſſions 
frong enough could I deplore the ſhame and diſaſter 
of Oſtia, when almoſt in your ſight a Fleet command- 
ed by a Conſul has been defeated, taken, and ſunk 
by theſe deſpicable Robbers?” | | | 

This detail leaves us nothing more to deſire on this 
head. Only Plutarch ſupplies us with a remarkable 
nſtance of their inſolence in reſpect to the Romans. 
When one, who was taken by them, cried out he was 
Roman, they affected to be frightened, and tremb- 
Ing ſtruck their thighs, and fell upon their knees to 
ik him pardon. Then having had obtained that grace, 
they placed him in the midſt of them; put on his ſhoes 
ind ſtockings, dreſſed him in his toga, in order, ſaid 
they, that they might not be liable to miſtake him; 
nd after having made him their ſport in this manner a 
great while, they placed a ladder over the ſide of the 
ſhip in the open ſea, and exhorted their priſoner to 
depart, and go where he ſhould think fit at entire li- 
jy and upon. his refuſal they threw him over- 

Eh.” + +: 
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Of all the evils which the Pirates did, that which 
occaſioned moſt complaints at Rome, was undoubt- 
edly the ſcarcity and dearneſs of proviſions; a con- 
ideration that always violently affects the People. In 
conſequence the multitude received the Tribune Ga- 
binius's propoſal to give Pompey the command of the 
ſeas, in order to clear them of that peſt, which entirel 
nterrupted trade. The project was uſeful in itſelf. 
But the Tribune who formed it, was not induced to it 
by his zeal for public good; for he was a bad citizen 
and a wicked man, as he 1 appear throughout — 

= e 
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A. R. 685. the reſt of his life. His end was to gain Pompey's 
* favour, and thereby to raiſe himſelf.” He Gd te 


vel, U. 
122, 


- ſhould be impowered to chooſe fifteen Lieutenants out 


| it ſhould be proper to diſtribute them; that he ſhould 


an 
ne 

name him, however, in his law ; but the public voice Ml © 
ſufficiently deſigned him; and the decree was dravn d. 
in ſuch a manner, as to conſtitute him, 'not'a Ge. 
neral, but a Monarch throughout the Whole extent 9 
of the Roman Empire. Gabinius propoſed, '* That 1 
out of the eg of Conſular dignity the People . 
ſhould chooſe one, to whom the command ſhould be 0 
en for three years over all the ſeas from the pil- 
Heb of Hercules, and over all the lands to the diſtance ot 
of fifty miles from the ſea:“ (which included the“ 
greateſt part of the Countries in ſubjection to the Ro- 
mans, and the moſt powerful Nations and greate 
Kingdoms.) He added, That the perſon electec 


of the Senators, for the different diſtricts into which 


take money both out of the public Treaſury and from 
the Farmers-General of the revenues at diſcretion 
that he ſhould have a Fleet of two hundred. fail, wit 
wer to raiſe both ſoldiers and ſeamen in what num 
rs he ſhould judge neceſſary.” | 

The Senators were exceedingly alarmed by the Tri 
bune's propoſal, that manifeſtly gave them a Maſter 
They had ſuffered a commiſſion not much unlike this 
to be conferred ſome years before upon M. Antonius 
But here the difference of the perſon made a great dif 
ference in the thing. Antonius was not capable 0 
making himſelf feared, whatever authority was con 
fided to him. Pompey, on the contrary, when armed 
with a command of ſuch extent, could never be forcec 
to quit it; and the ſituation of the Commonwealth | 
effect would be to have only a precarious liberty, de 
pendant upon the moderation and wiſdom of one of 
citizens. 

The Outcry in conſequence was general in the St 
nate, except only from Cæſar, who ſeconded in Pom 
pey the example of what he aſpired at himſelf. A! 
the reſt of the Senators fell upon Gabinius with - 

| | animo 
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mimoſity, that if we may believe Dio, he was very 
near bein ae ps ſpot. He eſcaped, how- 
ever; an the Peop being 


their Tribune had ſuffered, were fo in their 
turn againſt the Senatots, that they were obliged to 
ſeparate, and ſeek their ſecurity in flight. The Con- 
{ul Piſo, of whom I have before re ſeveral in- 


tances of courage and conſtancy, ſignalized himſelf 
on the preſent occaſion above all the reſt, and went fo 
far as to tell Pompey, That as he trod in the 


zot amiſs to obſerve here, that Romulus, whom they 
worſhipped as a God under the name of Quirinus, 
vas, in another relation, and as a King, deteſted by 
the Senate, and conſidered as a ſubverter of the 
Rights and Liberties of his country. Piſo ſaw himſelf 
epoſed to the ſame danger, with which he had me- 
uced Pompey. The multitude gathered about him; 
nd his life would have been in extreme danger, if 
babinius, who apprehended — himſelf odious 
by ſo horrible an exceſs as the murther of a Conſul, 
kad not controuled the fury of the Populace The 
ſenate had the reſource of oppoſition ; and at firſt the 
ine Collegues of Gabinius ſeemed inclined to it. But 
de danger becoming more and more ſerious, only two 
> them perſevered, L. Trebellius and L. Roſcius. 


people were to give their ſuffrages in reſpect to the 
ay propoſed: - Pompey acted his part in perfection; 
nd his conduct at this time merits attention. For 
uch as he appears this day, we ſhall ſee him all the 
reſt of his life; always profoundly a diſſembler, and 
Wing his ambition under plauſible language, and an 
outſide of diſintereſt and moderation. He paſſionately 
@lired the command for which the law of Gabinius 
@ſtined him; and there is great reaſon to believe that 
Iribune had mot propoſed it, but in concert with him. 
but he was ſenſible, that in expreſſing a defire for that 
mployment, he ſhould draw envy upon himſelf ; and 
hat on the contrary it would be an infinite honour for 
— = him 


informed of the violence 
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See Rom. 
of Romulus, he ought to expect the ſame end.” It is Fit Vol. 


In the mean time arrived the day, on which the Dio. 


1 
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| * 
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A. R. 635. 
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fellow - citizens. Accordingly, as it was the cuſtom 
on the occaſion of all the laws, on which the People 


and againſt them, in order to make known to the mul 
titude the advantages or inconveniences of what wa 
| 3 to them, Pompey aſcended the Tribunal ol 
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him only to have ſeemed to accept it with repugnanc 
and as if compelled by the unanimous ——_ of hi 


were to deliberate, for different perſons to ſpeak fo 


arangues, and made a ſpeech, in which he affected no 
__ averſeneſs for the burthen they were deſirous i bu 
y upon his ſhoulders, | nit 
He alledged none but bad reaſons, his paſt fatigue n: 
which had, as he faid, exhauſted him; whilſt even cr! 
body ſaw him full of vigour, and in the prime of life ] 
as he was then but ii his thirty- eighth year. He added t « 
that he was afraid of envy, and deſired the repoſe oi | 
a private and tranquil life; fine words, in which non: 
a mortal was deceived. He concluded with obſerving : 
that the Commonwealth had many other perſons cali re 
pable of ſerving it. But he took great care not i 6:: 
name any one, under the ſpecious pretence of bein M. 
unwilling to ſeem to make his court to ſome at thi 1: 
expence of others. the 
Gabinius played alſo his part in this Comedy, au del. 
took upon him to refute Pompey. He advanced gre In 
principles, very fine in themſelves, but ſuch as mat 
a ſhocking contraſt with the character of the m tie: 
who employed them; one to whom the Good of . 
Commonwealth was a chimera, and who regard poll 
nothing but his own intereſt. He ſaid, „It were R 
be deſired, that in a State there were a great numb (an 
of ſubjects of ſuperior merit. But as thoſe are an 
when it is their happineſs to poſſeſs one, it is neceſſſ¶ lar 
to employ him, and to derive to themſelves the a" v 
vantage of his ſervice, even whether he would or non ar, 
« For, added he, that violence is entirely advan nan 
geous both to thoſe who act, and him who fulfil ticy 
« it: to the firſt, becauſe they gain by it deliveran i ico 
<« from the dangers that threaten them; and to 8 and 
latter, becauſe it ſupplies him with the occaſion Ott is 
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u preſerving his fellow-citizens, for whom there is A. R. 63g 


« no zealous patriot, who does not expoſe his perſon , ng 
« and life with joy. You are not born for yourſelf 
4 only,” ſaid he to Pompey, you are born for 
your Country; you owe het. its occaſions ; 
« and though you were to meet death in its ſervice, 
s jt becomes you not to wait the order of deſtiny, but 
« to meet, and to defy, dangers.” Theſe words loſe 
nothing of their truth from being uſed by Gabinius ; 
but we muſt own, that they have ſcarce the fame di 
nity in his mouth, and that the mock-uſe which 4 
makes of them, may almoſt paſs for a kind of ſa- 
mlege. 3 | 

y ſaid before, that two Tribunes were reſolved 
v oppoſe the law. Trebellius roſe up to ſpeak; but 
s he ſaw that nobody gave ear to him, he declared 
n two words, that he forbade the Tribes to proceed 
o give their ſuffrages. Gabinius was prepared for 
every thing; and * by the example of T. 
bracchus, who had formerly diveſted his Collegue 
M. Octavius of the Tribuneſhip, he undertook to treat 
Trebellius in the ſame manner; and inſtead of ſending 
the Tribes to vote concerning his law, he made them 
(e\berate concerning the deprivation of the oppoſing 
TInbune, Trebellius perſiſted boldly, till ſeventeen 
« the Tribes had given their voices againſt him. But 
then, ſeeing that 1f the eighteenth did the ſame he 
N undone, he choſe rather to recede from his op- 
polition. * | | 

Roſcius Otho, another Tribune, intimidated by the Plut. & 
auger his Collegue had juſt ran, and beſides not be- Dio. 
ng able by any exertion of his voice to make himſelf 
ieard in the dreadful tumult of ſo great a multitude in 
b violent an agitation, he lifted up two fingers in the 
ar, to ſignify, he required, that this monarchical com- 
mand ſhould not be given to Pompey alone, but that 
hey ſhould divide it between him and another. The 
trople perfectly comprehended Roſcius's thought; 
nd indignation made them raiſe ſo terrible a cry, that 
i 1s related, a raven flying over the afſembl = 

ruc 
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AR 0s ſtruck with it as with thunder, and fell dead in the 
6. midſt of the Forum. "eo, OM 
| It was to no purpoſe to try any new efforts. Hoy 
ever, Hortenſius and Catulus, whether they did ng 
deſpair of gaining ſomething, or that they might 
conſcious to themſelves of having done all in thei 
power on an occaſion which they conſidered a8 d 
us to the pubhc liberty, ſpoke ſucceſſively again 
the law of Gabinius. They were attended to witl 
filence ; the reſpect every body had for ſuch illuftr 
ous perſons, having diſpoſed the multitude to he 
them. I ſhall give the Reader here ſome extracts 
the diſcourſe which Dio aſcribes to Catulus, becauſ 
it contains the true motives, which the Senate had ft 
oppoſing the law, and thoſe explained with great mc 
deration. £40 bf | 

le at firſt repreſented the ill conſequences of ac 
mulating employments and honours upon the ſ⸗ 
man. It is, faid he, a thing contrary to our laws 
« and experience ought to have made us ſenſible « 
ec the danger of it. Of this kind are the fix Conſu 
« ſhips of Marius, and the many ſucceſſive 
© of command continued to Sylla; theſe are wh: 
« inſpired both the one and the other with thoſe am 

& bitious views; of which we felt the fatal effects. 
t is next to impoſſible not only for a young mat 

6: « but even for thoſe of the moſt mature years : 
« ripeſt judgment, when they have taſted too Io 
ce the charms of ory, willingly to return int 

d by 


_ 4. ſubjeCtion to the laws. I do not ſay this,” added hay ©. 
« with deſign to tax Pompey ; I ſpeak of the thing i - 

« general. Now, whether we conſider it as an hq c 

« nour, it is neceſſary that all who have a right to who 

« pire at it, ſhould attain it in their turn ; for in de 
4 conſiſts the equality of a Commonwealth: or if » you 
<« regard it as labour and fatigue, every body mu | 


<« bear their part of the burthen ; which is the cor 
« mon obligation of all citizens.” 
The ſecond motive alledged by Catulus is no le 
ſolid. You have,” ſaid he to the People, © 
« o11t 
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« have Conſuls, Pretors, and thoſe who are conti- 
« nued in authority when their terms in thoſe offices 
«is elapſed. Is it conſiſtent to leave them all idle 
nd unactive in order to introduce a new form of 
command? Why then do you create annual Ma- 
s oiſtrates ? Is it only, that they may walk about the 
i city in their robes of office? Do you intend, that 
they ſhould have the name only of 12 * 
« vithout Exerciſing any of the functions? Do you 


duct, and that you give all thoſe, that can aſpire to 
$ offices, a juſt cauſe of complaint, if you annul the 
i Magiſtracies, inſtituted by your anceſtors ; if you 
give no employment to thoſe who are created ac- 
* cording to the laws; and ſeek a particular perſon, 
in order to confer upon him an authority entirely 
new, and which has hitherto been without example.” 
Catulus then propoſed dividing the command be- 
een ſeveral Generals. But that plan, though un- 
bubtedly more conformable to the ſpirit of a Re- 
ublican Government, was on the other fide not ſo 
Wrantageous with reſpect to the end propoſed. Be- 
es which, the minds of the People were entirely 
rpoſſeſſed with eſteem and admiration for Pompey. 
lat prejudice itſelf ſupphed Catulus with another 
gument. In concluding he ſaid to the People: 
You love Pompey, and you are in the right. But 
your affection for him tranſports you too ; 


whom from thenceforth would you place your con- 
idence ?* The whole Afembly cried out. In 
you, Catulus.” That moſt ſoothing anſwer, which 
the ſame time expreſſed fo determinate a reſqlutien, 
Wt the mouth of Catulus, and he deſcended from 
& Tribunal of Harangues. So many conteſts and 
ſeeches took up the greateſt part of the day. In con- 
uence jt was nece o put off the —— 
0 


* 


« not ſee, that you incur their hatred by this con- 


Ci 
ar. Youre 


charge him with all the moſt dangerous commiſ- nil. u. 59. 
lons, you expoſe him to the greateſt dangers. * * 
Should you unfortunately happen to loſe him, in Put. Dio. 
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of the People, and the concluſion of the affair to ano- 
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ther Aſſembly. e eee 
Pompey retired to the country, to cover his game 
ſtill the more, and to have the honour of being no- 
minated to an employment of ſuch t importance 
in his abſence. hen he received the news of the 
law's being paſſed, he returned by night to Rome, 
order to ſhun the concourſe: of the multitude, and of 
thoſe who coming to meet and congratulate him 
would have made his arrival like a triumphant entry 
At the break of day he went abroad, offered a ſacr 
fice; and the People being aſſembled, he obtainec 
ſeveral things which had not been granted him by thi 
law, and almoſt doubled his forces. For they de 
creed him five hundred ſhips, an hundred and twent 
thouſand foot, five thouſand horſe, twenty-four Lieu 


tenant-Generals choſen out of the Senators, tw 
Quæſtors, and fix thouſand talents, that is about nin hu 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. - {1} | 

cic. pro The report only of ſuch formidable preparation * 
Leg. Ma- and the terror of Pompey's name, began to produc " 
nil. n. 44+ the effect the People deſired, and gave them room 1 * : 
applaud the reſolution they had taken. The Pirate ef 

were terrified, and did not dare to cruize with thei *!! 

uſual boldneſs; Proviſions arrived with leſs interruꝑ lis 

tion at Rome, and lowered the price. This evident de 

proves, that Gabinius's plan was well conceived ol * ! 
remedying the depredations of the Pirates. But t Pre 
alarm of the Senators was not therefore the leſs vel ma 
founded. That did not make it the leſs a breach boc 

great conſequence to the law, and highly dangeroi | 

to liberty. Thus human things have frequently c tha 

aſpects, which induce both difference in opinions, tar 
perplexity, even when conſidered without paſſion q n 

| prejudice, | * to 1 
Flor. III. Pompey loſt no time for the execution of the ente bf 
6. Plut- prize with which he was charged, and formed as 1 
 _ plan hke a man of great ability. He divided tl Jon, 
whole extent of the Mediterranean into thirteen d . 


tricts, each of which he gave to one or two 45 
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ible body of foot and even of horſe. All theſe Lieu- 


tenants were equal, and had each the command in 
chief in the ſtation aſſigned him: and Pompey, like 


mother King of Kings, to uſe Appian's expreſſion, 


commanded all in chief, and moved occafionally to- 
wards the places where he judged his preſence neceſ- 

Buy this diſpoſition the Pirates had no place of 
treat. If they eſcaped one ſquadron, they fell in 
with another; and the tracts they once loſt, they loſt 
necoverably; becauſe the fleets, that had driven 


them out of them, kept always behind them, and 


forced them forwards towards the Eaſt und Cilicia. 
The whole Roman fleet being thus diſtributed, may 
n ſome ſenſe be compared to an incloſure formed for 
receiving deer, by the means of which all the game 
b forced to betake itſelf to a place choſen by the 


Pompey began, as 1 have already ſaid, by the coaft 


of the Weſt. - His view was firſt to reinſtate plenty 
in the city, and in order to that, to deliver the three 
* oranaries of Rome, Sicily, Sardinia, and the coaſt 
of Africa, from the fear of the Pirates. He acted 
with fo much vigour, and was ſo well ſeconded by 
his Lieutenants, that in forty days all the ſeas from 
the Straits to Greece were perfectly cleared, fo that not 


i ſingle Pirate-ſhip remained in them. In conſequence 


proviſions arrived in very great abundance : The Ro- 


man markets were well ſupplied, prices fell, and every 


body extolled Pompey to the ſkies. | 
However, the Conſul Piſo, through a virulency 
that cannot well be excuſed, either preverited, or re- 
tarded, the levies of ſoldiers and ſeamen, which were 
continually making. Theſe practices obliged 1 
to return to Rome. He was received with incredible 
applauſes, and the People went out to meet him with 
as much paſſion, as if his abſence had been of very 
long duration, though it had been only of few days. 


"Bf Tria frumentaria ſubſidia Reipublice, Cc, pro Lege Manil. 
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Lieutenants, with a ſquadron of ſhips, and a conſider- A. R. C 
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A.R.685- Their indignation, on the contrary, was ſo violent 
Ant. © gainſt Pas. that the queſtion, was no leſs than to te. 
67. - : 28 
Prive him of the Conſulſhip;; and Gabinius had already 
drawn up his law in order to propoſe it to the People 
But Pompey was far from carrying things to that extre. 
mity. The Senate did not ſupport the Conſul in his 
laſt meaſures, and at length came heartily into what 
it could not prevent. Thus Pompey having had full 
ſatisfaction, ſet. out again preſently from Rome, and 
went to embark at Brunduſium, in order to complex 
his victory, eee 
The Pirates, in proportion as they had been re. 
© duced to abandon different parts of the ſea, had re- 
gained Cilicia, which was in a manner their cortreſs, 
and moſt ſecure retreat. It was therefore towards 
that coaſt that Pompey directed his courſe ; and on 
his way he met ſeveral ſmall fleets of the Pirates, who 
ſurrendered to him upon his promiſe. He acted in 
reſpect to his priſoners with great humanity and cle- 
mency, not doing them any hurt; and that conduct 
extremely facilitated the victory. For the Pirates 
came in from all parts to ſubmit to him, avoiding his 
Lieutenants, who ſhewed more ſeverity. 

He derived alſo a new advantage from his lenity. 
Thoſe who had experienced good effects from having 
confided in him, gave him intelligence of the retreats 
of the moſt reſolute, and of ſuch as being conſcious 
of having committed greater crimes than the reſt, had 
no hopes of pardon. In this ſtate he arrived in Cili 
cia, always victorious by the terror alone of his name, 
or the confidence which his clemency had acquired 
him. The moſt formidable of the Pirates had joined 
their forces in order to a vigorous reſiſtance ; and at- 
ter having removed their wives, children, and moſt 
valuable effects into forts ſituated around mount Tau- 
rus, they had fitted out all their remaining beſt ſhips; 
and waited for the Roman General, near Coraceſium, 
a maritime city of Cilicia. A battle was fought, and 
Pompey, who had a fleet of ſixty ſhips well provided 


and manned; found no difficulty in defeating the Pi- 
rates, 


* 
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ates. They ſhut themſelves up 


xduced to give way: They thought it beſt to ſub- 
nit, and delivered up to the Victor themſelves, their 
ities, the iſlands they had fortified ; and in a word 
i they poſſeſſed. In the places they ſurrendered; 
vere found a . prodigious quantity arms, ſome. 
inſhed, others making; abundance of ' ſhips, ſome 
of which were ſtill upon the ſtocks z immenſe ſtores of 
aſs, iron, fails, cordage, wood, in a word, materials 
of all kinds; ard alſo a very great number of priſon- 
m, whom they kept in chains, both till they paid a 
neat ranſom, and for the ſake of the ſervice they did 
hem in different kinds of works. Pompey ſet all 
leſe priſoners at liberty, and ſent them home to their 
wn countries, where many of them had been lamented” 
s dead, and found even empty monuments or Ceno- 
uphs, which their relations had cauſed to be erected 
b their memories. 


SEEEES SES, 


rduction of Cilicia, the forty-ninth day after — de- leg. 


lat an enterprize of ſuch importance, from its. be- 
pang to an happy concluſion of it, did not em = 
eneral quite three months. And the vi 
rs ſo compleat, * that the Romans, inſtead of ſeeing 
lets of Pirates at the mouth of the Tiber, as they 
ud a little before, were aſſured, that thoſe Corſairs 
ad not a ſingle — — the whole extent of the Me- 
lterranean from Straits to the narrow ſeas, 
ng which that ſea extends itſelf fartheſt towards 
The queſtion now. was to render the fruits of that 


nol: N rctory durable, which Pompey effected by a conduct 
Lau Witqually conformable to policy and humanity. 
ps; n this great number of ſhips, which he had taken, 
— ety of which were ſhips of war; belides, accord- 
an 

ided . Ut vos, qui mods ante Oftium Tiberinum claſſem hoftium vide- 


atis, ij nunc nullam intra Ocgani Oſtium prædonum navem eſſe au- 
+ Cic. pro Lege Manil. num. 33. 5 og 
ing 


8 


in Coraceſium, r 
uſtained a ſiege; but at length their obſtinacy was: A 


Thus the war of the Pirates was terminated by the Cie 
ure of Pompey from the port of Brunduſium: ſo 
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A R. 685. ing to Appian, an hundred and twenty in the places WM | 
67. that had belonged to the Pirates; he had — bf | 
twenty-thouſand priſoners. It was neceſſary to deter. WM: 
mine how to diſpoſe of this multitude. - Pompey did i 

not ſo much as think of condemning them to death. Wir! 

But on the other fide to releaſe them, and to ſuffer 8M; 
audacious men reduced to indigence, to diſperſe them- M 
ſelves on all ſides, and to form parties, was expoſing Wc 

his country to the danger of ſeeing the evils revived, an 
which it had coft ſo much trouble to remedy. * Pom- u 

„ ſays Plutarch, reflected, that man was neither p. 

thy nor unſociable; and that violence is a vice e! 
contrary to nature in him, which may be changed with 

the change of habitation and manner of life, a8 ch nite 
thoſe methods the moſt fierce of wild-beaſts'are made lu. 
tame. He reſolved therefore to remove his priſon-Wiſicr 

ers from the ſea, and to tranſplant them into inland or 


parts, in order to make them conceive a taſte for! 
calm and tranquil life, by accuſtoming them to in- 
habit cities, and to employ themſelves in agriculture, 
He ſettled many in different cities of Cilicia, which 
were almoſt deſerted, and eſpecially in that of S80l 
which had been lately ruined by Tigranes, and fre 
the name of its reſtorer was afterwards called Pon 
88 He alſo tranſplanted a conſiderable n 
of them into Achaia, where the city of Dym 
wanted inhabitants, and had a conſiderable territory 
And laſtly, he even ſent ſome of them into Italy in the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum : and the ancient Com 
mentator of Virgil gives room to think, that the C 
rycian oldman, the excellent gardener ſo well contented 
with his fate, whom Virgil praiſes in his fourth Book 
virg. of the Georgicks, was of the number of theſe tran 
Georg. planted Pirates. | 19 oy 
He. The Rhodians had a ſhare in the glory of the R 
mans in this war, for they ſupplied them with ſhips. 
* "Emiras Irs gow fair rd vg yilow cr en agg fg UF rn 
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zende EatUkKitS, can 
if them are come down to us. We only know, that 


if Pyrrhas, and was for Joining Italy and Epirus 
zih a bridge. He muſt have di 
tefides by ſome great and noble action; for Pom 

ye him a naval crown, an honour very rare ES 
de Romans, Conſequently Varro is to be included 
nthe number of thoſe, who united the laurels of 
yr with the pacific glory of letters. 


nite different light in the affairs of Crete. Q. Me-* 
klus, before the command of the ſeas had been 
jen to Pompey, had been appointed, as I have ſaid 
ore, to reduce that iſland, and he acquitted him- 
bf of his commiſſion with Rk, He defeated 
lafthenes, one of the principal generals of the nation 
$2 battle, He reduced the ſtronpeſt cities of Crete, 
[rdonia, now called Canea, Gnoſſus, and Lyctus. 
He obliged the authors of the war, Panares and 
lalthenes himſelf, to ſurrender priſoners. Every 
ling went well, if the rigour againſt the conquered, 
not enraged the Cretans. As they were natu- 
5 obſtinate, and ſuſtained by a great number of 
mtes, who had long had retreats and correſpondence 
the iſland, and at that time had no other place of 
uge, they continued in different towns, and re- 


kj ſent Deputies to him in Pamphylia, where he 
en was after having reduced Cilicia. and declared by 
n, that they ſurrendered themſelves to him, and 
ready to ſubmit to all that he ſhould command. 
kompey for every kind of reaſon ought not to have 
frmeddled with a war began before he was in autho- 
The conqueſt of Crete, though a great matter 
Metellus, was ſo trivial an addition to the laurels 
glory of Pompey, that it ſeemed ſurpriſing he 
C c 


You. VII. could 


As to Pompey's Lieutenants, the exploits of none A. R. 686. © 
te learned Varro, one of them, revived. the project Plin. in. 


ſtinguiſhed himſelt 


Pompey made a very great figure in the war with Freinſh. 
be Pirates, and in my opinion it is the moſt ſhining FP. 
of his life. But we are going to fee him in a XVII. 


fed with vigour. They even went farther. As Plut. & 
kr heard much of Pompey's lenity and clemency, Dio. 
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EMILIUS,. VOLCATIUS, -Confuls. | 
could conceive any jealouſy about it. But ambition 
of ruling alone, and of being the only one upor 


whom all things depended, he received the deputa r. 
tion of the Cretans and Pirates aſſociated with them WM; 
He wrote to Metellus, to order him to diſcontinu v0 
the war with them, pretending that his .commiſſio 
included all Crete, becauſe there was no part of tha 
iſland, which was fifty miles from the ſea: And h 
afterwards ſent L. Octavius, one of, his Lieutenan 
thither, to receive the ſubmiſſion of the People, a! 
re-eſtabliſh peace in the iſland in his name and by hit 
authority. | SR NN | whe 
Metellus maintained his right with an high hand Lu, 
and acted vigorouſly againſt thoſe that reſiſted him io. 
without regard to Pompey's orders, which be dn 
not admit as valid; ſo that by the moſt ſingular M 
events, Octavius, a Roman Commander, was ſhut u 
in a place with Pirates, to ſuſtain a ſiege againſt WW" 
Roman army. Metellus did not attack the pla 
with lefs vigour on that account, and having force lit 
it to ſurrender, he ordered the Pirates to be execute e 
and treated Octavius himſelf with the utmoſt co ap! 
tempt ; repreſenting. to him the unworthineſs of Hp 
own and his General's conduct, who, ta' gratify ti. 
mean jealouſy, had taken the enemies of Gods aniſiil: 
men under his protection. 9 ort 
This affair continued in ſuſpence, till the comma ur 


P+ 484. 


of the war againſt Mithridates was given to Pompe 
by the law of Manilius, of which we are going 
fpeak immediately. That General being then e 
ro in more important cares neglected Crete, at 

t Metellus to compleat the conqueſt of it with 
interruption. That iſland, which had hitherto ne 
known any foreign ſway, loſt its liberty in this ma 
ner, and at laſt ſubmitted to the yoke, which alm 
all the univerſe had done already. The laws the 
ſelves of the Cretans, laws ſo much extolled by tl 
Antient World, were great part of them aboliſh 
by the new ones impoſed by the Victor, who by 
conqueſt acquired the ſirname of Creticus, As to! 


- 
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The intrigues of Pompey, and the practices of the wg: 
Tribunes who retained to him, prevented Metellus 
from triumphing three whole years. We ſhall men- 
tion it in its place. CR 2 


M. ZAZunitivs Lepripus. A. R. 686. 


Y a4 t. Oo 
L. Vor cArius TuLLvs, 266. 


It will not be amiſs to call to mind in this place 
te ſituation of Mithridates at this time. That prince, 
vho had ſomewhat recovered the rude blows which 
Lucullus had given him, had re-entered his domi- 
ons; had defeated Triarius, Lucullus's Lieutenant, 
na bloody action; and being ſtill ſupported by Ti- 
ranes, might be conſidered as a formidable enemy. 
s to the Roman Generals, Lucullus was recalled, 
nd had beſides loſt all authority over his troops. 
Marcius Rex in' Cilicia, and M' Acilius Glabrio in 
Bithynia, were men of little merit. Pompey was u 
he ſpot, having been led into Aſia in purſuit of his 
zploits againſt the Pirates. Every thing conduced to 
employing that great and fortunate General for termi- 
ating a war in a country, where he was in a manner 
reſent, and of which there was reaſon to expect a 
gorious period, when he ſhould take the command of 
t upon him, e | 
The Tribune Manilius, encouraged by the motives plut in 
mich I have related elſewhere, accordingly propoſed Pomp. 
hu, by which it was decreed, “ that leaving Pom- Fifi 
be) all that had been conferred upon him by the law Dio. 
babinia, the command of the ſeas, the troops, and L. xxxvi. 
Lieutenant Generals under him; that of the war 
wanſt the Kings Mithridates and Tigranes, and the 
provinces, which had been governed by Lucullus, 
Marcius Rex, and Glabrio, ſhould be added to it.“ 
tis was, as Plutarch obſerves, putting the whole 
Roman empire into the hands of a ſingle man. For 
as new law ſubjected every thing to Pompey, which 
s not included in the former, that is, the Coun- 

CEN tries 


riumph, he was forced to wait a great while for it. A. R. 483. 


#MILIUS, VOLCATIUS, Confats. 


- 686. tries ſituated in the heart of Aſia Minor, and all i © 
© Eaſt. | , 0 
I.it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the Senate muſt hay 5. 
been ſtill more alarmed by the law of Manilius, tha "! 

it had been by that of Gabinius. The perſons of voni H 
were moved on the account of Lucullus. It van 
evident, that he was diveſted not ſo much of the com 
mand of a war, but a triumph over enemies he had H 
often defeated.” This however was nor the. poin £ 

e 


that affected people moſt. Pompey eſtabliſhed Mc 
narch, the Commonwealth ſuppreſſed, and Libery 
ſubverted, theſe were what animated the zeal of th 
Senators. Accordingly they encouraged each othe 
to oppoſe tyranny. But the People, who at that tim 
idolized Pompey, were fo paſſionate: for his riſe, tha 
it was not a little dangerous to undertake to oppo 

im. This fear reduced the majority to ſilence, and 
there were only two, Hortenſius and Catulus, whi 
ventured- to open their mouths, as they had alreadj 
done the year before, in- favour of the ancient max 
ims. They employed reaſons already worn out, and 
with which the People, who had conceived a diſgu 
for them, were far — being moved : ſo that Catu 
lus, ſeeing that he made no impreſſion, cried out witl 
the greateſt indignation, and repeated it-more that 
once from the Tribunal of Harangues, “ that the Se 
nate had no reſource left, but to follow the example 
which the People had formerly ſet them, and retite t 
ſome new Sacred Mountain to preſerve their laws and 
liberty.” 

The law of Manilius however did not want part! 
ſans and ꝓrotectors, even amongſt the moſt illuſtnou 
members of the Senate. Several perſons of conlula 
dignity, of whom Servilius Iſauricus was the moſt fa 
mous; Cæſar, always attentive to ſecond the inclina 
tions of the multitude, and to prepare a way for him 
ſelf to new employments of the like irregular kind 
and laſtly Cicero, actually Prætor, ſupported thi 
Tribune's propoſal. We have the diſcourſe, whic 


the laſt pronounced on this occaſion, and I freely J 
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ZXMILIUS, VOLCATIUS, Conſuls. 


Orator, than the principles of the citizen, in it, Dio 


Hiſtorian is almoſt always wrong in his judgments 
in reſpect to all thoſe who were diftinguiſhed by their 
virtue, at the time of which we are ſpeaking. But it 
; very hard to acquit Cicero of the reproach of not 
having been faithful to the maxims of the Ariſtocracy. 
He had the Conſulſhip in view, and in a manner in 
lis poſſeſſion; and that was a ſtrong reaſon to induce 
him to conciliate the favour of the People, and to 
make a friend of Pompey. : 
am however convinced, that if Cicero had believed 
Manilius's project pernicious to the Commonwealth 
t would never have ſupported it for any perſonal 
drantage that might have reſulted to himſelf. But 
irt, it was evident, that to give Pompey the com- 
mand of the war againſt Mithridates, was to take the 
noſt ſhort and certain method for terminating it ſuc- 
efsfully. In the ſecond place, Pompey had always 
hewn himſelf ſo moderate, and ſo remote from all 
qrannical ambition, that Cicero undoubtedly was 
xrfuaded, he would never abuſe the exceſſive power 
wut into his hands; and the event will verify that 
minion. In a word, beſides his military talents, 
Pompey had other qualities highly capable of acquir- 
g him the eſteem of ſuch a man as Cicero: an infi- 
lite abhorrence for rapine and extortion, great mild- 
es in the exerciſe of ſupreme command, and equal 
tention in protecting the ſubjects of the Common- 
alth ; qualities the more valuable, as they were 
It rare in thoſe days; ſo that“ Pompey was no leſs 
feat by the vices of others, than by his own virtues. 
Cicero very induſtriouſly extols thoſe truly heroick 
ves in magnificent praiſes. The paſſage is fo fine, 

d ſo appoſite to the ſubject of which I am treat- 


Qua verd Cn. Pompeium non quum ſais virtutibus, tum etiam 
FS VItus magnum elle videamus. Cic. pro Lege Manil. n. 67. 


C 3 ing, 


proceeds to cenſure him upon this head with a rigour, 
which T am far from taking for my model. That 


389 


es, that it is eaſier to diſtinguiſh the talents of the A.R. G. 


66. 


399 ZMILIUS, VOLCATIUS, Confuls, _ 
. ing, that I apprehend the Reader will be pleaſed th ie 
""%, ſee it at length in this place. The Orator puts the 
Romans, who heard him, in mind of the diſpatch 
with which the Pirates had been reduced “. « Ty 
what, ſaid he, do you aſcribe that prodigious rapidity, 
that navigation of which the ſwiftneſs ſeems incredi. 
ble ? It undoubtedly was not any extraordinary force 
in the rowers, unexampled ſkill in the pilots, nor any 
winds of a new kind, that carried Pompey in a fe 
days to parts ſo remote. But all' thoſe. things, that 
ſually —— others, did not make him loſe an inſtant 
He never quitted his courſe, either for the fake of 
rich plunder, the love of pleaſures, the voluptuouſ 
neſs of the fineſt country, the renown of the moſt fa 
mous city; laſtly, fatigue itſelf did not ſtop him eve 
for neceſſary repoſe. His moderation is ſo great, that 
the paintings, ſtatues, and other ornaments of thi 
Greek cities, that enflame the avidity of others, ht 
did not think ſo much as worthy of his curioſity. It 
| conſequence all nations regard him at this time as a 
extraordinary perſon, not ſent from this city, but ont 


who ſeems to have come down from heaven. It K 
* Unde illam tantam celeritatem, & tam incredibilem curſum in 1 
ventum putatis ? Non enim illum eximia vis remigum, aut ars inan luſp 
dita quzdam gubernandi, aut venti aliqui novi tam celeriter in ult 
mas terras pertulerunt. Sed hz res quz cæteros remorari ſolent, no pey 
retardarunt: non avaritia ab inſtifuto curſu ad prædam aliquam de cum 
yocavit, non libido ad voluptatem, non amœnitas ad delectatione 0 
non nobilitas urbis ad cognitionem, non denique labor ad quietem call 
poſtremò ſigna, & tabulas, cæteraque ornamenta Græcorum oppid i Arif 
rum, quæ cæteri tollenda eſſe arbitrantur, ea ſibi ille ne viſenda qu nan 
dem exiſtimavit. Itaque omnes quidem nunc in his locis Cn. Pon 
peium, ſicut aliquem non ex hac urbe miſſum, ſed de cœlo delapſu T 
intuentur. Nunc denique incipiunt credere, fuiſſe homines Romano it tl 
hac quondam abRinentia, quod jam nationibus exteris incredibile, & ' 
falsõ memoriz proditum videbatur. Nunc imperii noftri ſplendor ii e 
geutibus lucet : nunc intelligunt non fine cauſa majores ſuos, tu pow. 
quum hac temperantia magiſtratus habebamus, ſervire populo x a 
mano, quam imperare aliis, maluiſſe. Jam vero ita faciles aditus3 J 
eum privatbrum, ita liberæ querimoniz de aliorum injuriis eſſe bit o 
cuntur, ut iis qui dignitate principibus excellit, facilitate par infim Mlle 
eſſe videatur—Fidem verd ejus inter ſocios quantam exiſtimari puta" 
quam hoſtes omnium gentium ſanctiſſimam judicaverunt ? Human Ned 
tate jam tanti eſt, ut difficile dictu fit, utrim hoſtes magis virtutei lim ſ 
ejus 2 timuerint, an manſuetudinem victi dilexerint. Cie gut 
7 


pro Lege Manil. n. 40% 41, 42. 


he 


MILIUS, VOLCATIUS, Confuls; _ 
he, who has convinced them, that there were formerly A. R 686, 
Romans of the diſintereſtedneſs ſo much boaſted ; a **; 
fat abſolutely diſbelieved now by foreign nations, 
and in reſpe& to which the faith of our Annals is de- 


wed. The Juſtice of our Government now ſhines 
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0 forth in all its luſtre to their view. It is now, they 

force £10 that their anceſtors were in the right, when we 

r any had fuch equitable and moderate Magiſtrates, as they 

feu © Pompey, to prefer becoming ſubjects of the Ro- 

cba nan People to 3 over others. What ſhall I 
fy of his affability, which gives acceſs to every one 


tant 
ce of 
uouſ: 


dat has occaſion for his aid, or any complaint to lay 
before him? This great man, whole elevation ſets 
tim above all perſons of the higheſt dignity in the 


ſt fa E 8 = 

der Univerſe, is in point of facility equal with the loweſt, 
mY [0 his fidelity to his engagements, with how much 
* + fcority do you think your Allies rely upon it, as it 


has ſeemed a facred and inviolable aſſurance to the 
memies of Mankind? And laſtly, his humanity and 
demency are ſuch, that it is hard to determine, whe- 
ther his enemies have dreaded his valour more in 
— than they have adored his lenity after their 
eat.“ 
Theſe are great praiſes; but however not to be 
ſuſpected of exaggeration. Hiſtory ſpeaks of Pom- 
pey as his Panegyriſt does in this place; and that cir- 
cumſtance ought to have great weight towards ex- 
ling Cicero in a conduct, contrary indeed to the 
Ariſtocratical party, but ſpecious, and even uſeful in 
many reſpects. 
The law of Manilins paſſed, and placed Pompey Nut. 
* the utmoſt height of his wiſhes: he faw himſelf Bio. 
niſed by the ſuffrages of his fellow-citizens to a — 
power almoſt equal to that, which Sylla had uſurped 
y arms, But his natural diſpofition, and a long ha- 
it of profound diſſimulation, made him pretend great 
Wiction when he received this news. His friends 
nid with each other in expreſſing their joy. As to 
urfelf, frowning, and ſtriking his thigh, he cried 
dat, « I am then condemned to endleſs fatigues. 
Ce 4 „Would 
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See, 4 Would it not be better for me 10 lie bid in an of 
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This language fo little ſincere, not only impoſed upor 


therefore ſaw himſelf oblige 


Ls, VOLCATIUS, Confuls. 


« {cure ſtate, than inceſſantly ro make war, and tc 
<« ſee myſelf over-laden with employments that dra 
« envy upon me, always deprived of the - happineſs 
« of living at my eſtate with my wife and KY | wh 


no body, bur diſpleaſed even thoſe who were moſt i 
his, and who perfectly knew, that beſides the pleaſure 
of ſeeing his ambition ſatisfied, he had another ſub 
ject of joy in the mortification he gave Lucullus. 

We have ſpoken elſewhere of all that paſſed be 
tween thoſe two Generals. I proceed now to bring 
Pompey to blows with Mithridates. : 

Pompey did not diſappoint the hopes that had 
been conceived of him; and the ruin of Mirkridate: 
was but the work of a ſingle campaign, The Rc 
man General firſt employed the numerous fleet un 
der his command in 8 the enemy of all re- 
ſources by ſea; and he poſted his ſhips on all the 
coaſts from Phoenicia to the Boſphorus. The King 
of Pontus, weakened by his many loſſes, could ſup 
port himſelf only by the aid of his Allies, and he 
relied upon the amity of Phraates King of Parthia 
and Tigranes King of Armenia. Pompey divide 
the Parthian and him, and very happily for the pro 
greſs of the Roman arms, the Son of Tigranes re 
volted againſt his father. That young Prince wa 
ſon-in-law of Phraates, and having retired to his fa 
her-in-law's court, had prevailed upon him to eſpouſe 


is quarrel, and returned into Armenia with the Par {ent 
thians. Tigranes in conſequence found himſelf in und 
capable of aſſiſting Mithridates, even though he had eff 
deſired it; beſides which he conceived violent ſuſpi- [ 
cions of him, and was perſuaded, that the revel uf 
Prince, who was the King of Pontus's grandſon, wa «ill 
Occ 


ſecretly ſupported by his grandfather. Mithridates 
7 to make head againſt all 
the forces of the Romans alone He had only thirt ¶ wo 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe ; and with io 
thoſe troops he covered the entrance of his Kingdom, I ite 
re- 
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reſolved to avoid a battle, and to endeavour to cut A f. C 
off the Enemy's proviſions; in which he had hopes of © be 


ſucceeding the more eaſily, as the whole country had 
deen ruined by Lucullus. e 5 

Pompey ſoon began his march againſt him, having 
zugmented his forces with almoſt all that had been 
under Lucullus, and particularly with the Legions 
of Fimbria. On ſetting out he diſpatched Metro- 
hanes to Mithridates, to ſound the diſpoſition of that 
lrnce, and whether he might be brought to Boa : 
But the conditions propoſed by the Roman Gen 
yere extremely hard, He inſiſted, that Mithridates 
hould deliver up all the deſerters, and ſurrender him- 
elf at diſcretion, That Prince was too haughty not 
to reject the article relating to himſelf with indigna- 
ton, He was far from diſhonauring himſelf by fo 
hameful a conduct. But the deſerters, who had 
ken the Ambaſſadors ſet out and return, and ſuſpect- 
ed, or were informed of, what was propoſed in reſpect 
o them, roſe, and drew the National troops into their 
nutiny, who were conſcious of the occafion they had 
for thoſe ſtrangers. The ſedition was carried ſo high, 
that the perſon of Mithridates was 1n danger. He 
however appeaſed the ſoldiery, by proteſting, that he 
would never deliver up any of thoſe who had done him 
krvice, and even that he would never make peace 
with the Romans; that he ſhould always retain an 
mplacable enmity for them, and make perpetual war 
vith them. He added, that the Ambaſſadors he had 
ſent to Pompey, were leſs Ambaſſadors than ſpies ; 
ad that he neyer had entertained any real thoughts 
of peace. | | 

In the mean time Pompey arrived, and prepared 
firſt to attack him; but not Feng it practicable to 
lilodge him with eaſe from the poſts which he had 


vccupied, and apprehending want of proviſions, he 
turned towards Armenia Minor, which being without 
troops, preſented an eaſy conqueſt. Mithridates, to 
om that province belonged, was obliged to follow 
lie enemy thither ; and he incamped advantageouſly 


upon 
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AR. 616. upon an eminence of difficult acceſs, which effabled bis 


"66, | him to avoid being forced to come to à battle. Phere 
that Prince well 1ntrenched, and drawing his proyi- 
ſions commodiouſly from the countries behind bim, 
whilſt he made his cavalry ſcour the flat country, and 
often carried off the enemy's convoys, might Have 

given Pompey great trouble. But he quitted that 
- Þoſt, becauſe he wanted water in it. This was a 
Fault He had no ſooner abandoned it, than Pompey 


ſeized it; and the verdure with which the hill was th. 
covered, having made the Roman General conjecture, de 
that there muſt be ſprings in it, he cauſed wells to be n 
dug, which ſoon filled with water, and ſupplied the ho 
whole camp in abundance. | ay 

The nature of the country which abounded with pu 
and was broken by valleys,' made Pompey conceive Wl 1; 
thoughts of an ambuſcade. It ſucceeded. The ca- af 
valry of Mithridates ſuffered themſelves to be drawn Wl 
away far enough to be ſurrounded and taken in the WM tir 


. rear by a great body of Romans, who had been hid ner 
with that deſign in a valley. It was almoſt entirely WW thc 
deſtroyed here; and this was a great loſs to the King 
of Pontus, whom they did great ſervice, and who WW kn: 
till then had in that reſpect been ſuperior to the Ro- tro; 

The ſucceſs of this firſt battle given by Pompey, WM the 
may be conſidered as deciding the victory; for from Wl fell 
that moment the Romans had more facility in bring: Wl is « 
ing in proviſions to their camp, and at the ſame time Wl pey 
they became more bold in harraſſing and fatiguing Wl the 
the army of Mithridates; which was deſtitute of the Wl a 
aid of their cavalry, That Prince perſiſted in declin- Wi ore: 
ing a battle. Pompey undertook to ſhut him up by WM kin, 
lines from fix to ſeven leagues in extent, and fortified BI by 
with redoubts from ſpace to ſpace. Mithridates con- whi 
tinued thus in a manner beſieged during five and forty oft 

days. At length preſſed by famine, and ſeeing that WF & n 
Pompey reduced the whole country round about, and 1 
being adviſed, that he received conſiderable reinforce- W afte 
ments, 8 obliged to think of flight. He ata 
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tis diſpoſitions for the execution of that deſign with A-R.686, 
ability, and deceived Pompey's vigilance. He ſet _— 


out during the night, leaving fires lighted in his camp, 
ifter having taken the barbarous precaution of killing 
the ſick i wounded, 8 3 
The next day Pompey ſet out in purſuit of him, 
but Mithridates marched only in the night, and kept 
himſelf ſhut up in his camp in the day; ſo that Pom 
could not attack an enemy in the day, who at 
that time never ſhewed himſelf in the field; and on 
the other ſide he did not dare to hazard a battle in the 
night, becauſe he did not know the places. He was 
however obliged to reſolve upon the battle, when he 
aw the King of Pontus upon the point of paſſing the 
Euphrates, and entering the Kingdom of Tigranes. 
As he knew the route the enemy were to take, he made 
forced and at the ſame time a ſecret march, in effect 
of which having paſſed them during the day, he poſted 
himſelf upon their way where he found ſome emi- 
nences, that might give his troops the advantage in 
the engagement, | | 
Mithridates was ſo ill-ſerved by his ſpies, that he 
knew nothing of this march of Pompey ; and his 
troops having ſet out in the evening as uſual, leſs vi- 
gilant and leſs upon their guard than ever, becauſe 
they expected to be ſoon in a place of ſecurity, they 
fell unawares into the midſt of the Roman army. It 
1s eaſy to judge their ſurprize and terror; and Pom- 
pey took care to compleat their confuſion, by cauſing 
the charge to be ſounded by all the trumpets of his 
amy together, and ordering all his ſoldiers to raiſe 
great cries. | At the ſame time a cloud of darts of all 
kinds were diſcharged from the eminences occupied 
by the Romans, and entirely diſordered an army, 
which being drawn up for a march and not in order 
of battle, was ſuddenly attacked in the dark, without 
ſo much as ſeeing the enemy. . 
The evil became ſtill greater, when the Romans, 
after the firſt diſcharges, advanced in good order to 
atack thoſe troops already half defeated. The 12 
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Batbarians a little, and it was at leaſt ſome conſola 


tion to them, to perceive thoſe who attacked them. 


But their joy was ſhort-lived, and that light was ra 


ther pernicious than advantageous to them. For 33 
the moon was very near the horizon, the bodies of 


the Romans, who bad it behind them, projected ſ, 


dews of great extent in their front, which deceived 
the ſoldiers of Mithridates; ſo that taking the ſha 
dows for bodies, they almoſt entirely miffed their aim, 
whilſt the Romans ſaw their enemies diſtinctly, upon 


whoſe faces the moon ſhone directly. So unequal a 
fight could not continue long. The Barbarians ſoon 
fled and difperſed, leaving above ten thoufand of their 
people upon the ſpot ; and the number of the priſon- 
ers was not much leſs. _ . 
M.ithridates, when he ſaw his army put to the 
rout, thought of his own ſafety, and with eight hun- 
dred Horſe, opened himſelf a way through the Ro- 
mans, This guard did not long follow him; and 
diſperfing, he found himſelf reduced to fly with only 
three companions, Among theſe faithful followers 
was Hypficratea, one of his concubines, a woman of 
| maſculine courage, and whom the King for that reaſon 
called Hypſicrates, which 1s the name of-a man in the 
Greek language. That woman did not quit him; and 
in the habit of a Perſian trooper well mounted, ſhe 
not only ſupported the fatigue herſelf, but took upon 
her all the neceſſary cares both of the perfon and horſe 
of Mithridates. 

That Prince upon his route picked up about three 
thouſand foot and ſome foreign cavalry ; and with 
thoſe foreign troops arrived at a fort, called Synoria, 
which he Fad cauſed to be built upon the frontiers 
of Armenia, It was one of the places in which he 
kept his treaſures. He took from thence ſix thou- 
ſand talents, a ſupply of infinite ſervice to a fugitive 


900,000 I. Prince. As to the rich habits and other things, he 
diſtributed them amongſt his friends, to each of 
whom he alſo gave poiſon, that they might be ma 


ters 
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ters of their fate, and if they feared death leſs than 
hame, avoid falling alive into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. e ©-Jh, 

His deſign was to enter Armenia Major, and to 
ſeek an aſylum with Tigranes. But the Armenian, 
zauated by the ſuſpicions I have mentioned, and be- 
des of too little generoſity to take upon him the de- 
fence of an unfortunate friend, cauſed the couriers 
to be ſeized, whom Mithridates had ſent to aſk him 
permiſſion to enter his Dominions, and even went 
bo far as to ſet a price upon his head; promiſing an 
hundred talents to any one who ſhould bring him in. 
Mithridates ſeeing himſelf deprived of all reſources, 
but what he could find in himſelf, reſolved to aban- 
don what he was no longer in a condition to defend; 
nd leaving to the Victor the Kingdom of his fore- 
fathers, and all the conqueſts, with which he had 
wemented it, he determined to try his laſt remaining 
hope, by retiring to the Boſphorus, where his fon 
Machares. reigned. The enemy were maſters of the 
e. Conſequently Mithridates could go to the Boſpho- 
rus only by land; and the march was capable of 
daunting the greateſt courage, as well by its length, 
is the obſtacles of wild regions, inhabited by warlike 
nations, moſt of whom had no reaſon to wiſh him 
well, Nothing diſguſted that Prince; he gained the 
ſurces of the Euphrates, paſſed the Phaſis, and ar- 
nved at Diofcurias upon the Euxine Sea, where he 
quartered during the winter. From thence he ſet 
ut in the beginning of the bang and at length ar- 
nved at the Boſphorus, having ſurmounted all diffi- 
colties, as well thoſe which the nature of the coun- 
mes themſelves laid in his way, as thoſe excited by 
he Barbarians that inhabited it. His indefatigable 
patience on one fide, and on the other ſometimes the 
terror of his name, and ſometimes the force of his 
ms, opened him a way every where, mg 
Pompey at firſt ſent ſome horſe and light artned 
Tops to purſue him. But when he was infortned, 
at Mithridates had paſſed the Phaſis, he — 


2 


5 


A.R. 686. all hopes of coming up with him, and in the pla 
Aut: ©. where he had gained the victory, he founded — 5 l 
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at the head of a formidable army, and beſieged At- 
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which he called Nicopolis, that is, “the City of the 
„victory.“ There he ſettled the old ſoldiers, ana c 
thoſe who were crippled by their wounds, with whon d 
ſome families of the country joined. This city be. Wl f 
came conſiderable in proceſs of time. t 
It was here, that the ſon of Tigranes came to the i 
camp of the Romans. That Prince was the only ſur. WW hi 
viving ſon of three, whom he had had by Cleo- R 
patra, the daughter of Mithridates. Tigranes had © 
cauſed the two others to be put to death; the firſt, 
becauſe he had revolted; and the ſecond, for a proof an 
of avidity and badneſs of heart, which he had given Gor 
on an accident in hunting; for the King having had th 
a fall from his horſe, that, fon had expreſſed little WW an 
or no concern on the occaſion, but immediately, ſup- tis 
poling his father dead, had aſſumed the diadem. be. 
he third, on the contrary, who is the Prince of ene 
whom we are ſpeaking, had ran to him, and helped re 
to raiſe him up. The old King, moved by this mark WW Pot 
of his ſon's affection, had given him a crown in re-. 
ward, {4 : - beg 
That ſon's fidelity, and his attachment to his fa- dt. 
ther, were of no long duration. Soon after, ſeduced pea 


by the counſels of ſome diſcontented Armenian Lords, 
and ſtill more by his own ambition, he revolted, a- bad 
ſembled troops, and openly made war againſt his fa. rd 
ther. On being defeated, he retired, as I have fad and 
before, to the court of Phraates King of Parthia, 
who had lately ſucceeded Sinatruces. That King, 
his father-in-law, not only gave him a good recep- 
tion, but as he had been brought over to the party 
of the Romans by Pompey, in concert with that Ge- 
neral, he carried back young Tigranes into Armenia 


taxata; for the King of Armenia had given way to bet. 
the torrent, and had retired to the mountains. Ar- ion 
taxata was a place well fortified, and well defended. 
Hence, as the ſiege ſpun out a great while, i 
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being called off by the neceſſity of his own affairs, re- A;R-686. 
turned into his Kipgdom. The old Tigranes no "4. 
ſooner ſaw his ſon = and abandoned by the prin- 
cipal forces of the Parthians, than he fell upon and 
defeated him a ſecond time. The young Prince at 
frſt conceived thoughts of joining his grandfather Mi- 
thridates; but being apprized, that he had been de- 
feated by the Romans, and rather ſtood in need of aid 
himſelf, than was capable of giving it to others, that 
Rebel- Prince had no reſburce left, but to throw him- 
elf into the arms of Pompey, - | 
He ſerved him as a guide in entering Armenia; 
nd no leſs blind as a Prince, than unnatural as a 
ſon, in that manner he ſometimes introduced the Par- 
thians, and now the Romans, into his own inherit- 
ace ; deſtroying his hopes himſelf, and giving up 
his Dominions as a prey, of which he was ſoon to 
become the lawful poſſeſſor, if he had had the pati- 
ence and moderation to wait the death of a father al- 
rady advanced in years. Every thing gave way to 
Pompey ; and Tigranes terrified, thought only how 
to make his peace with ſo formidable an enemy. He 
began by delivering up the Ambaſſadors of Mithri- 
dates then at his court. He alſo cauſed propoſals of 
peace to be made to him, but thoſe were traverſed by 
tis ſon; ſo that Pompey continued advancing, and 
tad already paſſed the Araxes. The old King then, 
reduced to extremity, and hearing Pompey's lenity 
ad clemency much extolled, took a reſolution not 
noble indeed, but perhaps the only one that could be 
of uſe to him in the deplorable ſituation of his affairs. 
He received a Roman garriſon into Artaxata, and 
kt out with the principal Lords, that continued faith · 
ful to him, to throw himſelf at the feet of the Victor, 
and ſubmit to his diſcretion, For this degrading ce- 
temonial he took an equipage, that expreſſed a mean 
between his former grandeur and preſent humili- 
ion. He quitted his tunick intermingled with white, 
ad his purple robe, but retained the tiara and dia- 
&m, defiring to appear as a ſuppliant King, who 
claims 
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The camp of the Romans was about ſucteen mils 
diſtant. When Tigranes approached, he was met by 
ſome officers, whom Pompey had ſent to him to & 
him honour. But at the entrance of the camp two 
Lictors ordered him to diſmounr, telling him, that 
no ſtranger had ever entered a Roman camp on horſe. 
back. Tigranes was too much depreſſed to regard 
this circumſtance. He obeyed, and even gave his 
ſword to/ thoſe who guarded the gates. He did more: 
after having croſſed the whole Roman camp on foot, 
when he ſaw himſelf near Pompey, he off his 
tiara, and would have laid it at the Victor's feet, and 
meanly proſtrated himſelf alſo. ' But Pompey pre- 
vented him, by taking him by the hand, and making 
_ ſit on his right, as young Tigranes did on his 
The King of Armenia however retained ſome ait 
of dignity in his diſcourſe to Pompey, notwithſtand: 
ing ſo abject a conduct. He told him, © that he 
ſhould never have acted in the manner he now did to 
any other perſon ; but that it was not ſhameful to be 
conquered by a General, whom it would be criminal 
to overcome; and that it was no diſhonour to ſubmit 
to him, whom fortune had raifed above all other 
mortals.” Pompey replied to this flattering compli- 
ment, by confuling the unfortunate Prince, and a. 
ſuring him, that he ſhould have no reaſon to complain 
of his fate; that he ſhould not loſe Armenia, and 
that he ſhould acquire the amity of the Romans. He 
afterwards invited him to ſupper with his fon. | 
Young Tigranes was not at all ſatisfied with what 
paſſed. It appears, that ke had flattered himſelf with 
being put into poſſeſſion of the Crown of Armenia by 
the Romans; and Teeing that things did not take the 
turn according to his wiſhes, he ſhewed his dil 
in the moſt indecent and ſenſeleſs manner imaginable. 
He did not rife, when he ſaw his father appear, and 
ſnie Wed no fign of .amity or reſpect for him. He fe- 


fuſed 
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uſed to go to ſupper with him, to which he was in- A. R. $86, 
ited ; and he did nat ſpare even Pompey, not fearing 3 2 
6 ſay, that if that General did not give him ſatisfac- | 
ion, he ſhould find ſomebody elſe to ſerve him more 
cart, ads Ie on IIS 

This wy C4 and behaviour were extremely ill 
gdapted to his ends. Accordingly next day Pompey 
uving held a great council, to which he invited the 
lzher and ſon by way of hearing their contradictory 
retenſions, he pronounced his decree, by which he 
kt the Kingdom of his forefathers to old Tigranes. 
kt the ſame time, to exalt his own. clemency, and 
un all the complaints Tigranes might think he had 
1right to make, againſt a man whom he hated, he 
ded, © that he took nothing from the King of Ar- 
nenia, That if that Prince loſt Syria, Phænicia, 
ut of Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene, it was to Lu- 
ulus he muſt aſcribe it; it was Lucullus who had 
kprived him of them.“ He only condemned him to 
yy the Romans ſix thouſand talents. As to young 
ligranes, he declared, that he gave him Sophene, to 
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t he G g A 6 
tion there with entire ſovereignty, aſſuring him beſides | 

= the ſocertion to kis-theher. ; JR 5 
Fra) The old King was well ſatisfied with this decree. 
nit king become as much humbled in his diſgrace, as 
heh & had been haughty and inſolent in his proſperity, he 
i. nndered every thing the Victor thought fit to leave 
11 im as a gift; and ſeeing himſelf ſaluted King by 


de Romans, he was fo tranſported with joy, that 
r promiſed to give“ half a Mina to every ſoldier, * About 
ten Minæ to each Centurion, and a talent to every 25 *l- 
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His ſon did not conduct himſelf in the like manner, 25pounds. 
kd could not reſt, till be had forced Pompey to make i About 
un feel the whole weight of his indignation. He pounds, 
tended, that the Royal Treaſures depoſited in the 

ns of Sophene belonged to him. The father laid 

am to them, and Pompey. judged in his favour ; be- 

ſe he had no other means of being paid the fix 

Wuſand talents, to which he had condemned the 
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| u. THe" yohig Pune, inde ane 
* more diffatisfied, would 920 al. and Pom * 


who was apprized of his defi,” Gauſed Kit e e 
guarded in view. At the fate fine fie felt dritbre 
the Governors of the caſtles, where thoſe" tHdſiiter 
were depoſited, to deliver theth to the off Ning 5's j 
they refuſed, A char they co, 16 them 
go out of their hands without the orders or young Tr 
anes, to whom the Cunkt Belönged. | 5 ' F 
therefore thought fit to fend the Prince Hime 66 e 
gates of the caſtles, to $ive thoſe order Wien nis dener 
- mouth. That ſtep was Mill ine tfectua; the Göre 
nors, who undoubtedly Heid inreingence with one i 
Tigranes, replied, that theif mater was not at liter ul 
and that de was made to Ack and ſpeak in that mam « 
Againſt his will. There is nothitig more Vain chan a 
contend with evet ſo much added it ſopettio 1 
force. Al theſe evations' thftnifitted in. caulin, wo 
young Tigranes to be faid in ir6tis. ft wav at lis 
eretore neceſſaty fo obey. The treaſutes weit deen 
Free to the old King: he paid che fix thovifand li 
ents, and Pompey, according to his ednffant cute 
cauſed that ſum to be put into His Q tors hands, s e 
entered them in his 4ccbĩvev dvd. en 
Tiigranes with, theſe tredfurbs Aicchazgeg 6 hike 
promiſes he had made to the 6Mcers ad" Toldiers fc h: 
the Roman army; and his whole Conduct was ih te 


agrecable to Pompey, that that Genbfal- ſoon aft 
declared him the ally and friend of the Nan PH 
ple ; and to rid him for good and all of the diſcontet 
and apprehenſions which his ſon gave him, he raul 
that young Prince to be kept in chains, and reſale 
to carry him to Rome, and to lead him in trump 
His father-in-law Phraates ſolicited ineffe&tually 
him. ' Pompey anſwered the Ambaſſadors, who t 
King of Parthia ſent to demand Rim, that an 0 
father had more right over” his ſon, than a father- 
law. And in reſpect to the propoſal made Him fe 
the ſame King for agreeing, that the Euphrates ſho 
be the boundary of the two Empires, the 105 
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i Ceneral, without to enter into diſ- A. R. 686, 
cuſſion, and fpeaking' as one who gives the law, ſaid, 666. 


0 that he knew. nq bounds: but hole of; right and juſ- 


Wy tice. | 
* Ariobarzanes — 2 for the misfortune of 
young Tigranes. of Cappadocia, always 
f to the Ban — 
tion, had been the ſport of their enemies; expelled 
bey v, now reinſtated, and then expelled again, ſome- 
HA times by Mithridates, and ſometimes by Tigranes. 
den The flight and ruin of the King of Pontus, and che 
et peace made by the Romans with the King of Armenia, 
HY cured him in his Dominions. And Pompey, in re- 
ned of his fidelity, gave him Sophene, whic he had 
ri « firſt allotted to the Prince of Armenia, 


e Ariobarzanes' and his ſon at this time gave the val. Max. 
different from that the v. 7. 


Teer Lad ger is. The King of Ga 
So ho Ti it. padocia 

come to the camp of Pompey 2 
eeneral was on his tribunal, he was 1 by his ſide 
id curule chair. But he obſerved his ſon placed 
ya Secretary's deſk, The father's tenderneſs could 
n bear to fee his ſon in a ſeat, that ſuited his rank 
bill, He deſcended, and went to him to circle his 
had with. the diadem, and to bid him take the place 


eth e had juſt quitted. The ſon out of reſpect oppoſing ; 


mY | an books of his- father, ſhed tears, let the dia- 
&m fall, and would not comply whatever inſtances 
wre made to him. Thus, + which is next to incre- 
ondel * the perſon who reſigned a crown was full of 
ind he upon whoſe head it was placed, was much 
Kid What a decent difpute was this! And who 
umd jo forbear being moved and charmed only with the 
tion of it ? Pompey was obliged to interpoſe his 
din i bority for [terminating i. gular a conteſt. He 


Ber. Vier refers thi 2 7 the following year, and Pompey's ref 
de in the city 
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veritatis 1. W erat, qui regnum 
atur. "Vat. Max 
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om he owed his eleva- 


' 
' 


O Nr BOM: 2D! mr 
confirmed the father's reſolution, and ordered che ſon 
to obey. This is the ſecond time, that Cappadocia 
has furniſhed us with fo fine an-example. + ©! + > 


| | $ EC: Foc: ter 2 
Pompey advances towards mount Caucaſus, and defeats the 
| Albanians. He alſo defeats the Iberians. Being ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Phaſis, he returns the ſane 
may be came through Albania. He gains @ neto vic- 
' tory over the Albanians. It was falſely ſaid, that ther: 


were Amazons in this battle. "Pompey avoid entering 
into a war 'with the Parthians. ' Wiſdom” and, temper. 
ance of Pompey. Siratonice, mother, of Xiphares, fur. 
renders a caſtle in ber keeping io Pompey. Adventure 
of  Stratonice's father. | Pompey's generoſity.” Coller- 
tion of obſervations upon Medicine made by that Printt't 
order. Pompey's regulation in reſpet3 to the Domini 
ons taken from Mithridates. Pomp goes 10 Syria, 
 Afiual fie of that Kingdom. © Pompey reduces ii ini 
à Roman province. Kings of Commag ena. Mithridate 
bn bis arrival at the Boſpborgs cauſes his ſon Machare 


to be killed. Odd kind of juſtice of Mithridates: e b 
cauſes Xiphares to be murthered. . He ſends an embaſyl "* 

10 Pompey without effect. New preparations of M. v 

' thridates. He conceives thoughts of marching id e ©: 
by land. Murmurs of his troops. Phatnacgs excite va 
them to take arms againſt his fatber. The revolt be aſk 
comes general. Mithridates: is beſieged inthe cal en 

Panticapeum. He makes imprecations | againſt: Pl the 
naces. His death. Judgment concerning his charac 

ter and merit. Pompey is informed of the death i 
Mithridates in the plains of Jericho. Thankſgiving 

to the Gods at Rome. Pompey ſecures the tranguitit ! 
of Syria. Troubles in Judæa on the. occafion. of i 
ſucceſſion to the Throne between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobuus 1. 

Pompey, favourable to Hyrcanus, and offended at co 
tobulus, marches againſt Jeruſalem. He ſeizes the ly 1 
and beſieges the Temple. Taking of the Temple. Kt .. 


ligious conſtancy of the Jewiſh Pritt. Pompey —_ 
5 ; 
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the Sanum Sanctorum. Generous condutt of Pompey. 
Riches and inſoltrce of Demetrius bis freedman. Er. 
ceſſrve indulgence of Pompey in reſpe# to thoſe be loved. 

He comes to Amiſus, where be receives the body of 
Mitkridates. He confirms the poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of the Boſphorus to Pharnaces. His return. His par- 
ticular regard for the Philoſopher Paſſidonius. He is 
informed of the bad conduꝶ of bis wife Mucia, and 


repudiates her. His marriages. * 


OMPE having thus regulated all the affairs A. R. 686. 

of the countries in the midſt of which he was, Ant. C. 

chooght of purſuing Mithridates; and leaving Ar- plus 2 

menia, he advanced towards mount Caucaſus, and Dio. 

prepared to croſs the whole region ſituated between 

the Euxine Sea on the Weſt, and the Caſpian Sea 

on the Eaſt. He found ſome obſtacles, eſpecially 

from two powerful and warlike Nations, the Alba- 

nians and Iberians, and no leſs vigilance was neceſ- 

ary for guarding againſt their ſtratagems andÞerfidy, 

than for fighting their troops, which were conſider- 

able. He firſt defeated forty thouſand . Albanians 

near the river Cyrus in a pitched battle. That victory 

was gained by the Romans during the days Saturnalia, 

that is, about the middle of December. Pompey 

was very glad, that Oreſes King of the Albanians 

aſked peace of him, and he granted it willingly, in or- 

— that his troops might enjoy ſome repoſe during 
winter. R 


3 & i 


L. AugxELIus Corr. | | A. R. 687. 
Ant. 
L. Maxttus TorqQuaTus. | 65. 


As ſoon as it was poſſible to take the field, Pom- 
pey began his march to enter into the country of the 
lberians, a People jealous of their liberty, and who 
never had been ſubjected to any foreign ſway. They 


The year of the Romans was at that time much out of order, 
and when they called the month, December, they ſhould have reck- 
Nd more properly part of September and October. 


D d 3 had 


| 
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A.R.687.had obeyed neither the Medes nor the Perſians z and 

4% not being upon Alexander's route, they had eſcape 

that Conqueror. Beſides Which, they were inelined 

by affection to Mithridates, and were not ſatisfied to 

fee an army in their country, that was come from the 

extremities of the Weſt, and had ſubjected all their 

neighbours. Their King Artoces acted like a Prince 

who had neither capacity nor faith. His natural in- 

clination inclined him to hate the Romans, and to 

make war with them: but he was reſtrained by fear. 

As ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other of 1 

thoſe impreſſions prevailed, he offered them 'palſage, Bl |. 

and then refuſed ĩt. At length it was neceſſary will ,- 

come to a battle, in which nine thouſand Iberians re- 

mained upon the place, and ten thouſand were taken 

priſoners. Artoces then deſired peace. in earneſt, and 
obtained it but by giving his ſons for hoſtages. 

From thence Pompey marched into Colchis, and ur- 

rived at the mouth of the Phaſis, where he found 1 

fleet commanded by Servilius, one of his Lacutenants 

But the farther the Romans advanced into theſe wic 

countries, the leſs poſſible it ſeemed to join Mithn 

dates, Who was far before them, and actually gainec 


2 8 
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the Boſphorus through the countries, that are on the * 
North of the Euxine — 1 * ce ou — 0 
Pom was not ſorry to have ous: a, pretex Bll . 
for ws oe back, as that which the revolt of the 10 
Albanians ſupplied, who, ſince he had quitted the 0 
country, had taken up arms again. He contented 80. 
himſelf therefore with ordering Servilius to ſhut uf ver 
the Boſphorus ſo entirely, that Mithridates could nei vert 
ther quit it, nor receive any } proviſions, by ſea : an 1... 
as for him he returned into Albania. 1 Warr 
He had the Cyrus to repaſs: and the Barbarians . 
at the place where the paſſage was moſt commodioui docs 
had planted ſtakes from ſpace to ſpace, which ten c 11. 
\dered it imptacticable. He 5 therefore choſe to ſee ' gion 
another ford by marching along the winding bank Caſp 


of the river; and as the water was every where rap 


and abundant, to break its force, he placed a lee 
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val acrofß the river nſt the current, and be- A. R. 667 
bw ha a decond line es by the carriages, and N = 

beaſts of burthen that carried the baggage. The In- ; 5 | 


fantry paſſed, below, covered in ſome meaſure by this 
double kind, of dike ; after which he * obliged to 
croſs a dry country withour v Water. rovided for 
that inconyenience, by cauſing ten hog and ſkins or 
borachios to be filled — 2 which were carried 
n the rear of the army. In this manner he arriyed 
at the enemy. They were 1ncamped near a river, 
yhich Plutarch __— io call Abas, to the number of 
above ſixty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, * 
but badly armed, and moſt of them covered only 
nith ins of beaſts. Cofis, the King's brother, com- 
manded them. 

The battle ſoon came on, and Coſis, who was cou- 
ngeous, kept.claſe to Pompey, and gave him occa- 
ſon to exert his perſonal bravery, at the ſame time 
that he was performing the functi ons of General; for 
the Albanian having diſcharged a javelin at him, that 
grazed upon his cuiraſs, Pompey, either more dex- 
terous or more fortunate, pierced his enemy with his 
lance, and laid him dead that inſtant. The Barba- 
tians having. loſt their Leader, did not ſtand their 

tound long. They retreated in 4 t body to a 
el, which Pompey cauſed to be let on fire after 
ring r ir” with his Wider ſo that thoſe 
vho ape the flames, periſhed by the ſword. F 

On the occaſion of this. battle a fable ſpread, which 
bothed the vanity of the victors. It — ſaid there 
were Amazons in it. But Plutarch obſerves, that there 
vere only found amongſt the ſpoils ſuch little buck- 
lers and bufkins as are ſaid to be uſed by thoſe female 
warriors, without any woman ag ſeen either 
amongſt the priſoners or the dead e, however, 
does not treat what is ſaid of the Amazons as a 
fable; and he aſſigns them an habitation in the re- 
zons of mount Caucaſus towards the coaſt of the 
Caſpian ſea, 


Dda4 Pompey 
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A-R. 687. | Pompey deſi ned to have penetrated quite to that fer 


G5. 


He received there Ambaſſadors: from the Kings o 
the Medes and Elymeans, whom he anſwered pr; 


Lieutenants, who gave him umbrage by advancing 


the glory and gains of a new war, he refuſed to de 


_ diſpatched three Commiſſioners to terminate their dit 


C. ſea, and thought it for his glory to do 10; but the ll ty 
great numbers of ſerpents and venomous creatures, with 
which the country abounded, obliged him to march itt 


back, when he had but a route of three days farther to 
make, , He accordingly returned into Armenia Minor 


ciouſly, + - | „ 
There were more difficulties to adjuſt between him 
and Phraates. That Prince complained of Pompey 


too near his frontiers. Gabinius himſelf had paſſes 
the Euphrates, and advanced as far as the Tigri. 
Beſides which Phraates had ancient differences with 
Tigranes, and would gladly have taken the advantage 
of the King of Armenia's weakneſs, for reviving for- 
mer pretenſions. In particular he revived his claim 
to Gordyena, and had entered it in arms: but he did 
not venture to defend that country againſt Afranius 
ſent by Pompey, who having made himſelf maſter of 
it in this manner, reſtored it to Tigranes. 
Phraates and Pompey were afraid of each other; 
Phraates ſaw his neighbours too ſeverely handled b 
the Romans to think of expoſing himſelf-ro the like 
diſgraces ; and Pompey by no means deſired to en 
gage in a new war in countries unknown, and wit 
nations who fought in a manner to which his troop! 
were not accuſtomed. All he wanted was to extricate 
himſelf honourably out of the affair, and without im 
peaching the Majeſty of the Roman name. Accord 
ingly, without giving ear to the complaints either c 
Tygranes, who demanded aid of him, or to the ex 
hortations of his friends, who conſidered: nathing bu 


clare againſt Phraates, and contented to mortify hi 
pride, by denying him the title of © King of Kings, 
of which he was very jealous : for the reſt he acted at 
arbiter and mediator between him and Tigranes, anc 


ferenc 


\ 
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ike krences upon the ſpot, and to ſettle the limits of the 
"the Ml vo kingdoms. 8 irn 
with The mediation of the Romans ſeems to have been 


little . Tigranes and Phraates only deſired 
to be reconciled. The firſt was diſſatisfied with not 
having been aided by Pompey; the other, conſidering 
wery thing, was affüred, that it was for his advan- 
tage. Tigranes ſhould ſubſiſt, becauſe he might find ap 
Ally in him, in caſe the Romans ſhould at any time 
attack the Parthians; whereas by entering into a war, 
it was to be feared, that after they might have ex- 
hauſted their forces againſt each other, the victor and 
yanquiſhed' might both become the prey of the Ro- 
mans. Thus every thing made way for peace, and 
tranquillity was entirely reinſtated on that fide. - ” 
Theſe laſt events are to be referred to the year, in 
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A. R. 632. 


Ant. C. 
644 


Plut. 


fe which L. Cæſar and Figulus were Conſuls. ö 
: L. Jurius Cagas. | 
* C. Maxcivs Ficurus. | 

Pompey marched into Armenia the laſt months of 
ther the year of which we have been ſpeaking, and the 
d by firſt of that of which we are now beginning to relate 


the events. He was principally occupied in taking 
the advantages of the victory he had gained over Mith- 
dates. On all ſides the caſtles and treaſures of that 
Prince were delivered up to him. In particular a 
great number of his wives and concubines were taken. 


fering himſelf to be dazzled by the beauty of any of 
them, he ſent them home to their fathers and rela- 


He treated them all with reſpect; and without ſuf- 


e e tons; for moſt of them belonged either to Princes or 
g bull Generals of armies. FER > e arg 

9 de Stratonice, one of them, was of mean birth, the 
ty hi daughter of a Muſician, whoſe ſtory Plutarch has 


thought worthy of a particular relation. This Stra- 
lonice, being very young, ſang at a feaſt of Mithri- 
dates's in a manner that charmed him. He immedi- 
xely had her placed amongſt his concubines, yy 

er 
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NG. father retired home much A ge 1sfied. with not havi 
| Job 6: been ex I with the £ __ But thi 
1 the, was ſtrangely ard fo ce in His Cham. 
= e wirh veſlels of geld u e 


numerous train of domeſticks, -eunuchs, and tes 
|  who:preſented him with fine abits 
and at his door an horſe with ſuperb _furniure, like 
ee the Lords, called the King's Friends. "He 
believed they ridiculed him, and Was for runnin 
away. But the ſlaves hayin Rog: -him 3 and telling 
him that theſe thin py Ling's preſents, whe 
thad. beſtowed upon him the whole eſtate of a very N 
man lately dead, and that this was but a ſlight che 
;of. the gifts he had room to expect, it was not with 
out great difficulty that he ſuffered, himſelf to be con 
vinced. However, at laſt he put en dhe purple 
mounted on horſeback, followed by his train, and 
he croſſed the city, he bawled out aloud in the ftree 
All this is mine.” This drew upon him much n 
dicule, to which he replied, © that if they were ſur 
prized at any thing, it-ſhould be, that he did no 
throw ſtones. at all who paſſed by, in the excels © 
joy that put him out of his,wits.” Freinſhemius re 
_ this fact after Plutarch, and adds a reflexio 
that I cannot reſolve to omit. Behold, cries he, 
What riches are, and their effects! They are oftenth 
1 we of mankind; but more frequently, make me! 
their. ſport, by transforming them into fools and mad 
men.“ But what ſhall we ſay of a father, who gloric 
in the diſhonqur and infamy of his daughter, and 
no other ſentiments on ſuch an occaſion of grief an 
ame, but fooliſh joy and frantic triumph? 
Stratonice was highly affected by Mithridates, b 
whom ſhe had a ſon, whoſe name, Xiphares, has been n 
A little celebrated by the moderns, She had the keepin 
of one of the ſtrongeſt and richeſt, farts of Armenia. S 
ſurrendered it to Pompey, witheut demanding 4 


loc ſunt & poſſunt divitiæ ; hiſque interdum -modis 
& illudunt! Sup. Liv. CII. 5. 4 N 


| magnificent habit, 
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hould fall into the hands of the Romans. Por 
when miſter of all the riches kept ĩn this caſtle, made 
4 generous uſe of them: he only too what might 
adorn the Te „and add to the ſplendor of his 
riumph, and left Stratonice the reſt. He ſhewed the 
fame greatneſs of mind in reſpect to a magnificent 
preſent made him by the King of che Iberians. That 
prince having ſent him a bed, a table and a throne 
of gold, Pom cauſed the-whole-to. be delivered to 
e Queeſtor for the public Treaſury. | 
In a fort which Michridates had built with great 
are, and laboured to - render 'impregnable, Pompey 
fund the ſecret» Memoirs of that Prince; and he read 


better acquainted with the character of the perſon he 
had conquered. He found in them, that Michridates 
had cauſed great numbers of perſons to be poiſoned; 
mongſt others Ariarathes one of his ſons, and Al- 
crus of Sardes, who in an horſe- race had been ſo un- 
fortunate to carry the prize againſt him. He alſo 
found interpretations of many dreams, either of the 
King's own, or his wives: So apt are men even of 
the higheſt rank and greateſt knowledge (Mithridates 
himſelf was very learned) to entertain ſueh idle chi- 
meras. In the ſame” place were alſo kept the looſe 
ktters from Monima to Mithridates, and from Mith- 
ndates to Monima. It-was by this means, Theo- 
phanes ſaid, that the pretended diſcourſe of Rutilius 


mans, had been diſcovered. But we have obſerved 

cle here what we ought to think of that impoſture. 
Amongſt ſo many papers and writings, which cer- 
tunly do Mithridates no great honour, ſome were 
found of a very different kind. That Prince was 
curious and even ſłilful in medicine; and every body 
knows, that he gave his name to a kind of antidote 
famous in the antient world, and which ſtill retains 
bme reputation. In conſequence he had collected ob- 
frvations upon all that relates to that ſcience, the 
virtues 


hem over with pleaſure, becauſe they made him 


© Mithridates, to perſuade him to maſſacre the Ro- 
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wher condition than the life of her ſon, in caſe he A. R.. 


Ant. C. 
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KR; 688. virtues of medicines, and the manner of uſing them 
* from all the Provinces of his Dominions, Which dur. 
ing a time included a great patt of the Univerſe 
is collection ſeemed ſo precious an acquiſition: to 
Pompey, that he thought it incumbent upon him 1 
impart it to his gr op” A and he cauſed it'to.be'tranf 
lated by one of his freedmen. Thus, “ ſays Pliny 
from by ve we have this fact, Pompey's' victory ove 
Mithridates was no leſs uſeful to human my than tc 

the Roman Commonwealth, 

Plut. Pompey came afterwards to Amiſus, whonh he | 
fixed the rendezvous for the Kings, and Deputies! a of 
the States, of Aſia, whoſe fate he was going to regu 
late. Twelve Barbarian Kings were at it, and a muc 
greater number of Princes and Ambaſſadors, There 
as if Pompey had deſigned to conſole Lucullus, and 

to give him his revenge, he fell into the ſame fidi 
cule, with which he had reproached him. He hat 
railed at that General immoderately, for having aste 
as Conqueror, before he was ſure of the victory, ant 
whilſt his enemies had ſtill conſiderable forces, H 
did the fame himſelf; and whilſt Mithridates was nt 
—_ alive, but aſſembling numerous troops in 
- Boſphorus, Pompey was diſtributing his ſpoils.” 
n — — Pontus into the form of -a Roman province 
ve Armenia Minor to Dejotarus, D 0 
the dhe S allo-Grecians, and faithful ally of the Re 
He alſo made ſeveral other regulations, of ＋ im 
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rtance with reſpect to the ſequel of our Hiſtory tid, 

_ L. But I muſt not omit, that he ſettled Archelaus, dim 
$57, 588. fon of that Archelaus, who had been, overcome f ati 
Sylla, and afterwards went over to the Romans, = tom 

of Bellona at Comana. This was a very great dig ed, 

nity; to which a vaſt revenue was annexed, © I day; 

Pontif of Comana, whilſt the Kingdom of Pontuſ - H 

had ſubſiſted, was the ſecond perſon in the State. H ing 

had even the right to Wear the Diadem on ſolem — 

es 

vitæ * bon = prof non minds, x * aan ng 


PLIN, 


Feſt 
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Feſtivals. All the diſtricts round about were ſubject AR. 68% 
v him; and Pompey in favour of Archelaus, added t. Ga 
wo leagues round of the country adjacent, to the 
ncient lands dependant upon the Prieſthood. For 
the reſt, though Bellona be a goddeſs of war, the 
centiouſneſs eſſential to the Pagan worſhip had made 
perfect Venus of her. The whole city was full of 
Courtezans, moſt of whom were conſecrated to the 
Goddeſs. There was another city of Comana in 
(appadocia, of which that of Pontus was à kind off 
Colony; all that was done in the latter, in reſpect to 
de worſhip of Bellona, was in imitation of its Me. 
ropolitan. Yar bis 246g A991 1 LL e r 2 - a 
Pompey, who was in the city of Amiſus, ſituated Plut. 
wer-againſt the Boſphorus, from which ĩt is ſeparated 
ty the breadth. of the Euxine Sea, ſhould» one would 
think have thought of going to attack Mithridates in 
is aſylum. He did not do ſo, and on the contrary: 
umed towards Syria. He ſaid, that he left the King 
Pontus a more formidable enemy than Pompey ; 
tis was famine. He gave new orders for keeping a 
in& guard round the Boſphorus, to prevent proviſi- 
ons from being carried thither, under pain of death 
wall who ſhould contravene. As to him, a project, 
nore ſoothing. to his vain and pompous ambition, 
drew him towards the South. He was deſirous to 
wement the Roman Empire with Syria, which at that 
ume was in a manner vacant; and he propoſed to-puſh 
us conqueſts quite to the Red Sea, that it might be 
ad, that an all ſides, and under the moſt remote 
climates, he had penetrated as far as the Ocean, in 
Africa, Spain, and now on the coaſt of the Eaſt, not 
o mention the Caſpian Sea, to which he had approach - 
td, as we have ſaid, within the diftance of only three, 
lays march. | | NN! 
He therefore began his march for Syria; and croſ-. 
ing Pontus, arrived at the city of Zela or Ziela, 
dear which Triarius had been defeated by Mithri- 
dates. He found the dead bodies of the Romans ſtill 
hing unburied upon the earth. He cauſed the laſt 
| honours 
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paid them with magnificenee, -. and 


_ooy ,o= we that duty, though it was more Fo 
Fhat omifion had very much Hp. "oe 
to Kult and exalperate the ſoldiers of Lucullus 
wat him. In other refpetts Pompey's| march had 
memorable in it. All the — 
pafſed on his route ee x. e 
— allies. 
Syria, in con nofdls driſions and wan 
teen the Princes of the houſt of the ' Seleuciday þ 
been torn in and rendered deſolate 
great — of time. The Reader may ſeen the 
Ancient Hi the particulars of what hopuphate 
Kingdom had d. None of thofe Pitices wa 
powerful enough to defend it, and! all it. A 
length the Syrians, tired with ſuch repeated"difords 
and calamities, threw themfelves. _ theres of 
Tigranes, who. reigned in Sytia during years. 
Lucullus drove him out of it; 2 
aticus, having preſented himſelf to the Victer as le 
— 
ged his 
enjoy them. But to have obtained either favour 
juſtice of Lucullus, was a title to 1)}-troatment i 
Pompey. 
When therefore the latter was in Syria, Antiochy 
alledged i in vain the ancient poſſeſſion af his 1 
Pompey anfwered him, © that he himſelf had . 
nounced his rights, when keeping himſelf ay 00 
in à corner of Cilicia, he had left Tigranes 
teen years in the quiet poſſeſſion of the King 
the Seleucide. That as for him, he mould n. 
| herd expelled him, had he found him upon 
throne ; but that the Romans had nor conquered Ti 
„ Stanes, for Antiochus to reap the fruit = — 
- tory. ee hey tos ens 
over an enemy whom they had found in 
it.” Theſe reaſons were ſpecious. But the poten 
the argument lay in Pompey's being che dronge® 
"Bf 2 | A. 
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AR. 65: honours to be 
And. thereby made Lucullus appear ſtill mord in the 
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keordingly Syria was reduced into a. Wee e e | 


"Many of the learned relat © that Pomp. to con 
iſe Aſiaticus gave him the Kingdom of Co » 
jd that the ings of that country, who! per ri Hit 
tory downl to the time of Veſpaſian, were deſcetided 
fom hifri, and conſequently from the race of the Seleu- 
54s, This Opinion is very probable,” though per- 
sit admits of ſome difficulty. 
* was during Pom 1 in Wee that” 
he differences between Phraates were 
ade up, and peace ſtab Ae the Parthiatis 
#d Romans. | 


M. Tete, Cher my — 21 
C. Antoxtvs. eek | 4K 


Piithpiey” contin purfue his project, em 
ba 0 the ee entered into 4 war 
fretas King Arabia, took cognizance 2 
the diviſion” Le 1 us and Ariftabulus, who” 
ifputed the of JE Fodes, and ſeemed to have 
dtgot Mithridates, His fortune without him 
ompleated what he had left undone; and death at 
kth delivered the Romans from an implacable ene : 
ty, who would never have left them in peace d 

lis life. 1 proceed to relate this event, going back 4 
little as the facts require. 

Mithridates having overcome all the obſtacles 3 
oppoſed his flight, Rad arrived at the Boſphorus. His K 
bn Machares, who reigned in that country, trembled Appin, 
i his approach. He had ſome years before entered 
no a treaty | with Lucullus, who had acknowled 
lim King, and friend and ally of the Romans. This 
#4 an offence which he had no hope that his father 
would pardon. He knew his inexorable reſentment, 
nd had learnt from more than one example, that the 
* of his ſons coſt him nothing, eſpecially when 
lis own ſecutiry was in queſtion. In conſequence, 
lough he 8175 ſome of his friends to meer Ni- 

thridates 
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idates with excuſes, and to endeayour to mollify 


him, he did not date to wait his coming; and when 


P * 
. 
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rid. not much unlike this. A Roman Senator, 


P. 233+ 


e 


Appian. of 


he was apprized, that he was not far off, he paſſed 
the ſtrait, and arrived in the Taurica Cherſoneſus, 
having even taken the precaution to burn the ſhips, 
which it was not in his power to carry off, that his 
father might not have the means of following hin; 
He however could not eſcape the vengeance of MI. 
thridates. Some of thoſe about him were gained by 
the hopes of impunity and reward.  Machares was 
killed by them, or, according to Appian, ſeeing him. 
ſelf betrayed, he killed himſelf, Mithridates, through 
an odd notion of juſtice, pardoned none of thoſe, 
whom he had placed about his ſon ; but fotgaye 


ſuch as the young Prince himſelf had taken int his 


- ſervice ; ſaying that the latter were under ng obliga- 


tions to him, as he had not given tliem their offices, 
„His life has another circumſtanee in it of a.nature 
Acilius, who being baniſhed, had retired to Michti. 
dates, and even been adn itted to ſome ſhare in his 
confidence, having conſpired againſt his perſon, was 
put to death, with his accomplices; with this dif- 
terence however, that the Prince, in regard to his qua- 
lity as Senator, ſpared him the tortures. But his 


EFreedmen, though they had been in the plot, were 


exempt from the puniſhment; and Mithridates de- 
clared that he did not think it proper to puniſh them 


for having obeyed their patron. 


After * death of Machares, the King of Pontus 


— croſſed over to the Cherſoneſus, and having made 


himſelf maſter there of the fort of Panticapeum, fitus 
ated exactly in the Strait, he there committed à nen 


| 8 much more inexcuſable than the former. 


or to be revenged on Stratonice, who, as, I haye 
ſaid, had delivered up a caſtle to Pompey full of all 
kinds of riches, he cauſed the ſon he had by her to 
be put to death, the ſame whoſe life ſhe had been 
deſirous to ſecure by conciliating the amity of the 
Romans. Xiphares was murthered upon the ſhore 
| = et | even 
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lates, was on the other ſide of the Strait. 
At the ſame time he diſpatched Ambaſſadors to 
Pompey, to offer to pay tribute to the Romans, if 
hey would reinſtate him in the kingdom of his an - 
ceſtors. Pompey replied, that Mithridates muſt come 
n perſon to make his ſubmiſſion, as Tigranes had done. 
The fugitive Prince did not deliberate a moment upon 
e propoſal made to him of ſuch a meanneſs; « That,” 
ld he, 1s what Mithridates will never be reduced 
to. But I could ſend ſome of my children, and the 
« principal perſons of my Court.” This negotiation 
ud no effect, and Mithridates continued his prepara- 
tons for renewing the war. 7 * 
He raiſed abundance of men, without diſtinction of 
free or flaves. He cauſed arms and machines to be 
made : that he might not want materials, he cauſed 
wen the fruit trees to be cut down, and the oxen uſed 
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leder tilling the ground to be killed, becauſe the nerves 
hr WW thoſe animals were neceſſary for the machines and 
his bows. He levied alſo very heavy ſums: of money 
was 8 won the People, who, already terrified and almoſt de- 
df wyed by the moſt horrible earthquake that ever 


rreign, changed the reſpe& and zeal they had re- 
ined for him, even in his ill fortune, into indignation 
ad hatred. The violences and vexations committed 
the Officers charged with the execution of the 
rnce's orders, exaſperated them moſt. And Mi- 
ridates was not in a. condition to remedy thoſe in- 
tices ; becauſe being ſick at that time, and having 
Is face covered all over with breakings out, he ſhut 
imſelf up in his palace with three eunuchs, who 
ded him, and were the only perſons admitted to 
ke him. However, during x it. time conſiderable 


ndred men each, all choſen troops; beſides a great 
ultitude of other ſoldiers, in whom leſs confidence 
placed. He had alſo ſhips ; and his generals had, 
Vol. VII. | E e re- 


m, and beſides oppreſſed and cruſhed by their So- 


krces continued raiſing for him; ſixty cohorts of ſix 


#17 


wen in the ſight of his mother, who; as Appian e- 


63. 


A. R. 689. reduced many pe 
. of the Boſphorus. 
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poſts and caſtles in the neighbourhood 
3 F4 S616; atk ror 


When he was capable of and managing hi 
affairs in perſon, he ſent troops to orea, a place |: 
fituated upon the Eaſt fide of the Strait, in order Me 
be abſolute maſter of the canal, which he commanded » 
| Himſelf on the Weſt- ſide by the fort of PanticapeunW =: 
Caſtor, a man of obſcure birth, who governed il t! 
Phanagorea, broke the meaſures of Mithridates.” H tr 
had formerly been 1 injured by the eunueſi te 
Tryphon. In conſequence, on ſeeing that eunue f v. 
. arrive with the King's troops, he killed him, mad c 
the inhabitants take arms, and exhorted them to to 
fume their liberty. The whole city roſe; and on dr: 
the citadel, in which were ſeveral of the children off cur 
Mithridates, and amongſt the reſt Artaphernes, abo for: 
forty years old, made fome reſiſtance. But 2 i: 
revolted People prepared to ſet it on fire, and had a und 
read epd up, and kindled, wood round abo «: |: 
it, the courage of Artaphernes ſoon failed, and Muck 
furrendered himſelf priſoner with three of his brother forc! 
Darius, * 8 one ſiſter call tas 
Eupatra, ur under age. atra, a 'daught thin! 
wolky of Mithridates, Da yore b ltua 
brother, held out againſt the Rebels, and gave Ms! 
father time to ſend her ſhips to carry her to Pant ling 
peum. Caſtor delivered up his priſoners to the des 
mA. ; lacle: 
The example of Phanagorea was followed by fe nich 
ral of the neighbouring places; and MithridateWQzu!i: 
who ſaw treaſons multiply around him, was defirog"vers 


to ſecure the amity of the Scythian Kings, by giv! 
them ſome of his daughters in marriage, with gre 
preſents for obtaining troops from them. But the« 
cort of ſoldiers ſent with the Princeſſes, killed the 

nuchs, in whoſe care they were, and delivered the 
into the hands of the Romans. Beſides that mie 
tune is apt to induce infidehty, the military peof 
could not bear the confidence which Mithridates 
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without indignation. 


etrate into Italy by land; firſt gaining the Danube 
through the Scythian nations, who inhabited the coun- 
tries from the Palus Mzotis to that at river; af- 
terwards to croſs Thrace, and laſtly Illyricum, which 
yould bring him to the foot of the Alps, This 
ſcheme is terrible, whether it be conſidered in reſpect 
to the immenſe length of a march of five or fix hun- 
ired leagues z the difficulties, that could not but oc- 
cur from the paſſes of rivers, mountains, defiles, and 
foreſts ; the neceſſity of fighting ſo many fierce nations, 
who could not fee with unconcern, a numerous army 
under a King of ſo great a name enter their territories z 
r laſtly the deſign of the enterprize, which was to at- 
ack rhe Romans in the center of their empire and 
forces, Accordingly, as long as the ſituation of af 
furs in Aſia left Mithridates any hopes, he did not 
think of realizing this ſcheme. But in the deſperate 
ltuation, to which he now found himſelf reduced, it 
yas his only reſource, as he determined to die like a 
King, rather than to live in diſgrace and miſery. Be- 
daes which he was in hopes, that moſt of the ob- 
lacles which ſeemed dreadful in the deſign, would 
iſh in the execution. There were abundance of 
bauliſh nations ſettled around the Danube, and the 
mers that fall into it. Mithridates had for a great 
mile kept up à good correſpondence with thoſe 
ates ; and he expected not only to find no oppoſi- 
bon from them, but to have them for allies ; and that 
hey would augment his army with ſupplies of troops. 

be example of Hannibal, whom he had always ad- 

ured, exalted his courage, and the more as the con- 

ictures ſeemed much more favourable to him, than 
ity had been to the Carthaginian General. The 

mes of the war with the allies {till but badly ex- 
EC tinguiſhed ; 


poſed in the eunuchs, and the authority he gave them, A;R- 


; 63. 
Every thing gave way around Mithridates; and Plut. in 
he never expreſſed more ſpirit. It was then, that he — 
conceived ſerious thoughts of executing a deſign, L. xxxvil, 
which he had long revolved in mind: this was, to pe- APpian. 


J 
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A. R. 629. tinguiſhed ; Spartacus, a poor Gladiator, who. had 


: 


1 drawn together in Italy itſelf ſufficient forces to make 
Rome tremble; theſe were things that encouraged 
him to hope, that when he ſhould in the coun- 
try at the head of a formidable army, the People 
would vye with each other in joining him. 
Such were the thoughts that employed Mithridates ; 
but his ſoldiers had very different fentiments. The 
idea alone of an enterprize ſo ſtrange and vaſt terrified 
them. And,“ ſaid they, though we ſhould be 
c able to compleat ſo long and laborious a march 
« through ten thouſand fatigues and „what 

„ advantages could we expect from it? We have not 
<« been able to ſuſtain the Roman arms in our own 
c country z and how fhall we conquer them in the 
ce heart of their Empire? This is a reſolution of de- 

„ ſpair, The King ſeeks only an honourable death, 
e and not the ſucceſs of a deſign, of which he knows 


« the impoſſibility.” However, notwithſtanding ali the 
their repugnance, fear and reſpect kept them within i 
the bounds of their duty, and prevented them from for 
breaking out. Ss I 
A ſon of this unfortunate Monarch animated ſome p*t 
troops, who continued obedient, to revolt. Phar- Per 
naces, whom Mithridates had always diſtinguiſhed dei 
above the reſt of his children, and whom he had of Ml «ir 
ten declared he intended for his Sueceſſor, conſpired ©! 
againſt his father, and reſolved to deprive him boi = 
of crown and life. Ambition and fear concurred ii diff 
making him form that fatal deſign. Mithridates, il #2 
ritated by his misfortunes, and by the many treacheſi u 
ries which he experienced on all ſides, was becom * « 
more cruel than ever. The recent death of Xiphares / 
whom he had nothing to reproach but his mother nie 
treaſon, was a new circumſtance highly capable ol n 
intimidating Pharnaces. Beſides which, that Princ dot 
deſired to preſerve at leaſt the wrecks of his father Em 

fortune ; and he foreſaw, that the ſcheme of marching 
to Italy, if began to be put in execution, would pro 
Wably occaſion his loſing all, by rendering the Roma — 
| ure Ta, 
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caged ſome malecontents to enter into his views and 
intereſts. 3! F | | 
Mithridates was informed of this plot; for'he had 
ſpies about his ſon, who watched all that Prince's 
motions z. and he immediately ſent ſome of his guards 


to ſeize him. But according to the remark of an 
uch Hiſtorian, * that King, ſo great in other reſpects, 
hi: and fo verſed in the arts of government, did not know, 


that arms, and the multitude of ſubjects, are of no 
uſe to him, who has not taken care to merit their af- 
fection; and that, on the contrary, the ſtronger he is 
in troops, the more reaſon he has to fear, if they are 
not faithful. Thoſe whom he had ſent to ſeize Phar- 
naces, ſuffered themſelves to be brought over; and 
the Prince having made them join the firſt conſpira- 
tors, went firſt to ſollicit the Roman deſerters, who 
formed a body of troops, that were neareſt to Mithri- 
dates, though incamped without the walls of Pantica- 
peum. He repreſented to them the particular and 
perſonal dangers, to which they were expoſed, if they 
yere made to march to Italy. He promiſed them all 
kinds of favour and advantages, if they would adhere 
to him. The deſerters eaſily gave ear to theſe propo- 
als, and declared for Pharnaces. He found no greater 
dificulty in bringing over the other camps, diſperſed 
round Panticapeum ; and at the head of all this mul- 
* of rebels, he preſented himſelf before the place 
« day break. N | 

* Fay the ſignal had been given by the cries 
raiſed by the deſerters, the revolt in an inſtant be- 
came general, Even thoſe, who till then had known 
nothing of the plot, were drawn in by example. Con- 
tempt for an unfortunate King, the hope of ſeeing 
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irreconcileable to the whole houſe of Mithridates. He A. R. 683. 
therefore reſolved; in order to merit their favour, to * 


commit an horrid parricide, and he at firſt ſecretly en- 


their 
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89. their condition change under a new Government, and 
in ſome the fear of being ſingular, in caſe they per. 
ſevered in an uſeleſs reſiſtance ; all theſe motives had 
ſo immediate an effect both upon the land and ſea 
forces, that Mithridates ſaw himſelf abandoned by all, 
except thoſe, who were with him in the city. The 
city itſelf ſoon after followed the reſt. Some 
whom he had detached to inquire into the cauſe of the 
tumult he heard, having gone over with their ſoldiers 
to Pharnaces, the inhabitants opened the gates to him; 
ſo that the King was reduced to ſhut himſelf up in the 
Citadel, 

From thence he ſent to aſk the Mutineers, what 
their demands were. They anſwered with extreme 
inſolence, they demanded, that Pharnaces ſhould 
reign: That they wanted a young King, and not an 
old man governed by Eunuchs, who made known 
his power only by cruelties to his friends, Generals, 
and children,” Mithridates tried another method, 
and advanced in perſon to ſpeak to the rebels. But 
the ſoldiers, who attended him, followed the ſtream, 
and offered their ſervices to the adverſe party. The 
deſerters, who were always in the- front, haughty 
From their numbers and — declared to them, 
that they would not receive them, except they ſheyed 
their zeal by ſome diſtinguiſned proof; and at the 
ſame time they pointed to Mithridates, That un- 
happy Prince, in ſo great an extremity, had no other Wil . 
choice, than to fly into the fort, which he did not . 
enter without great difficulty, having had his horſe . 
killed under him. At the fame moment the whole 
multitude of the revolted proclaimed Pharnaces King; 
and for want of a diadem, ſomebody having taken 4 
large fillet of Egyptian paper out of a neighbouring BN 0 
temple, they bound it about his head. 0 

The wretched MithriCates ſaw all that paſſed from WM * © 

the top of a tower. He ſent many of thoſe about him 
continually to Pharnaces to aſk his life, and permil- of 
ſion to retire in ſafety. And as none of them returned, ifs 
finding himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of dying, by 


7 


life; and the parrieide acted upon himſelf . 


cried out. Oh e G the avengens of fathers, i Rota. 
« jt be true, that ye exiſt, and that there be juſtice TR 
« jn heaven, grant that Pharnares i in his. turn may oro. vi. 5. 
« bonds e pronounced by his chil 
« 99 

Then having called fuch of his officers and guard $, Dio. 
as had — tt continued faithful to him, he praiſed *PP'="- 
their generoſity, and ordered them to repair to the 
new King. As for him, he went down into the apart - 
ment where his wives and daughters were, cauſed 
ſon to be got ready, gave it them, and pre to 
take it himſelf, T'wo of his daughters, Mithridatis 
and Nyſſa, who were to be married to the two Ptolo- 
mies, the one King of Egypt, and-the other King of 
Cyprus, deſired to have the conſolation of dying be- 
fore their father, and made haſte to drink the poiſon, 
They expired preſently. But the precaution Michri- 
dates had uſed from his earlieſt youth of taking anti- 
dotes, prevented, or at leaſt deadened, the effect of 
the doſe he had taken; ſo that he was obliged to have 
recourſe to his ſword, with which he ſtabbed himſelf, 
The wound was flight. His hand was weak both in 
elfect of age, and the poiſon he had juſt taken. He 
was therefore 1n danger of miſſing the nk he ſought, 
when he ſaw a Gauliſh officer enter, called Bituitus, 
who at the head of a troop of ſoldiers. had forced the 
v alls of the caſtle. Brave ſoldier,” ſaid Mithri- 
lates to him, You did me great ſervices at the time 

you fought under me, You will do me a greater 
* now, if you will put an end to my life, and thereby 
« preſerve me from the ſhame o falling alive into 
* the hands of the Romans, and of being led by them 
in triumph.“ Bituitus obeyed, and thoſe who 
vere with him, gave Mithridates alſo ſeveral wounds 
with their ſword and lances. A deplorable death for 
great a King, and till, much more unhappy, be- 
cauſe a ſon had ordered it. The Divine Juſtice made 
uſe of the guilt of Pharnaces to begin the puniſhment 
of the cruelties Mithridates had committed in this 
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Hes 8 that he had 1 upon his” mo. 
er. 7 | | 
That Prince has been mych praiſed, Cicero call 
him * the "ape ad Kings after Alexander; and Vet. 
leius with his uſual pomp — words, after having ſaid, 
+ that he is neither to be paſſed over in lence, not 


Ren x 7h of without caution, adds, that he was very 
l 


ein war, remarkably brave, great at ſome times of 
his life by his fortune, at all times by the elevation 
of his ſentiments; a General in command, a ſoldier 
in execution, and in his hatred for Joe, anther 
Hannibal. 
And indeed we cannot deny him a vaſt genius, ca- 
pable of forming the greateſt enterprizes, ' ſuperior 


reſolution, a conſtancy of mind proof againſt dit- 


ficulties and misfortunes, a ſpirit of reſource, which 


enabled him more than once to reinſtate his affairs 


after the moſt amazing loſſes. With theſe talents 
were united perſonal bravery ; and the wounds hee- 
veral times receiyed in battle are proofs of this, "But 
I find no exploits in his life, that eſtabliſhed him in 
the character of a great and excellent Captain. I ſet 
him Conqueror ” the Aſiatic Nations, and even of 
the Romans ill-commanded. But the latter have no 
ſooner able Generals at their head, than the war'be- 
comes a ſeries of the greateſt defeats and misfortunes 
to him, almoſt without the intervention of any good 
ſucceſs ; neither does he ſeem to have made visto 
coſt much either to Lucullus, or Pompey. TI do not 
— Sylla, who never acted againſt Mithridates in 
on 

As to ability in political Government, if lenity be 
an eſſential part of it, how can that glory be aſcribed 
to a Prince cruel to exceſs. 

We therefore venture to fay, that there is more 
pomp and glare than reality in bs merit of Nee 


„ Ille rex poſt Alexandrum maximus. Cic. Luc. n. 7 

+ Vir neque ſilendus, neque dicendus fine cura, bello acerrimu$, 
virtute eximius, aliquando fortuna, ſemper animo maximus, confiliis 
dux, miles manu, odio i in Romanos Annibal, VELL, II. 28. 72 
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16: Wl Ambition, preſumption,” haughtineſs, qualities apt to A. R. 689, 
dazzle the vulgar. eye, conſtituted his whole reputa- 35. 
ll; don. But what was truly and ſolidly eſtimable in him, 
el Wl {cms reducible to very little. 
id, Literature however owes him ſome regard. Beſides 
wor Wl what 1 have ſaid of the enquiries and collections 
ry WH which he cauſed to be made on the ſubject of Phyſick, 
'of nd of himfelf ſtudying that ſcience, Appian extols 


on WY him as expert in the arts of the Greeks; and Pliny 

lier BY relates a remarkable ſingularity in this kind of know- 

her edge in a Prince buſied in the government of a vaſt 5 
apire, and almoſt all his life engaged in war. This Plin. xxv, | 
ca- s, that Mithridates, who reckoned two and twenty“ 
ior different languages within the bounds of his domini- 

lf. ons, knew them all, ſpoke them fluently, and never 

ch Wl nanted an interpreter to give audience to any of his 

urs WH (ubjects. 31 FIR, 

ts As to the attributes of his body, his ſtature and 

ſe- nien were noble. As he was tall and armed to ad- 

zut I rantage, he made a graceful figure in the field, and 

in WH it the ſame time one proper, to inſpire his enemies 

(ce WH vith terror in battle. He performed all exerciſes 

of Wi vonderfully, and retained to the laſt all the vigour 

no Wh ind addreſs neceſſary in throwing the dart, managing 

be. horſes, and travelling with ſuch expedition, that he 

nes Wl often made a thouſand ftadia in one day with relays. Forty 

od Re alſo knew how to guide chariots, and could drive Sue. 

ory Wl with ſixteen horſes at a time harneſſed to the ſame 

not Wi carriage. He lived about ſeventy-two years, of which 

$10 be reigned fixty. Authors differ very much concern- 


ng the number of years that he continued the war 

vith the Romans, and ſome make them amount to 

forty, or even more. In ſtrict truth, from his firſt 

boſtilities to his death, only a ſpace of twenty-ſix years 

tapſed. But he was a great while making preparations, 

before he entered upon action. a 
Pompey was in the plains of Jericho in Judea (we 32 


xiv. 7. 


ſhall relate the affairs that carried him thither, in Plut. in 


* Mithridates corpore ingenti, perinde armatus. SALLUST. ap-. 
Nuntil. Vl, 3 » * «" the 


- 
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39. the ſequel) when he received the news of the 
of Mithridates. He had already formed his _ 
and was exerciſing his horſe in the field before it. On 
a fudden couriers bringing good news were ſeen to ar 


rive; which, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, 0 
was eaſily known, becauſe in that caſe the courir x 
had the points of their lances wrapt round with * 
rel. Pompey was deſirous to go through with chern 
exerciſe, But the cagernefs of the ſoldiers was off , 

eat, that it was neceſſary, to ſatisfy it immediately, f 1 

e therefore re- entered the camp; and as they m 

not had time to ered him a tribunal of turf according x 
to cuſtom, they heaped up the baggage and pack 
dies of the mules, upon which they made him of Wl... 
cend. From thence he informed them, that Mich. 
dates had been reduced by the defection of his fulfil,” 
Pharnaces to kill himſelf; and that it was from Phar 1 
naces himſelf, who ſubmitted to the Romans, that be mm 
received advice of this important event. The whole het 
army immediately expreſſed their joy; and nothing * 
was ſeen on all ſides, but feſtivity and ſacrifices c vb 
thankſgiving: by the death of Mithridates alone, they zn 
thought themſelves delivered from many thouſands of... 
enemies. . e 4 7 
Every body was no leſs delighted at Rome, when, -. 
that news arrived there. Upon the motion of Cicero, haſt 
en. then Conſul, the Senate decreed feaſts. and thank. tov 

givings to the Gods to be ſolemnized for ten day * 

which before had never extended on the like occaſion. . f 
beyond fix. It was thought impoſſible to do PompeyWM.c., 

ſufficient honour. Two Tribunes of the People, TW1.. 


Labienus and T. Ampius, paſſed a law to give hit 
the privilege of being preſent at the games of the Cir 
cus with the crown of gold, the embroidered robe 
and all the equipage of triumphers, and at the Sce 
nick games with the robe Prætexta (worn only by the 
Magiſtrates) and the crown of laurel. That dil. 
— was fo greatly particular, and ſo contraty te 
the republican ſpirit, that Pompey was aſhamed 0 


it, and never ventured to uſe it but once, if * my 
. eve 
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death of that Prince, Pompey ſhould now have been} 
u liberty to return to Italy; but the affairs of Syria, 
nd the neighbouring countries, 8 tim ſtill 4 
conſiderable length of time. 

We have ſaid, that he had gone to Syria to annex 
that kingdom to the Roman pie, which he con- 
fdered as of the ſpoils of Tigranes. In order to 
his he had only to ſhew himſelf. © He alfo expelled 
ithout much difficulty abundance of petty tyrants, 
ho during the weakneſs of the government of the 
Fleucide, and the domeſtick troubles, had ſettled 
themſelves in the fortreſſes and caſtles, from which 
hey held the countries adjacent in dependance. Such 
of theſe tyrants as were rich, ranſomed their lives 
nth money. The others paid for their crimes with 
heir heads. The Roman General intended after- 
nrds to carry the war againſt Aretas, King of the 
Nabathæan Arabians, who during the diviſions of 
ria, had ſeized Damaſcus; and having very lately 
ntered Judza with a great army, had even laid fiege 
v the temple of Jeruſalem. Pompey, being reſolved 
b ſecure the tranquillity of Syria, was deſirous to 
taſtiſe that Prince, and to make him renounce the 
houghts of diſturbing his neighbours by incurſions z 
0 which the genius of the Arabs was in all times, 
nd ft1}l is, much inclined. ' He was arrived at Da- 
malcus, from whence Aretas had been driven by Me- 
tllus and Lollius, when Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, 
mo diſputed the crown of Judæa with each other, 
me to him, each with the view of bringing him into 
$ intereſt, This fact, for more 2 than one, 
ſerves to be treated with ſome extent. 
Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus were brothers, both ſans 
i Alexander Jannæus, but of a very different cha- 
7 der. Hyrcanus, a weak Prince, ef a mean ge- 
| as, without vices or virtues, and with neither ta- 


er e had not the — EE 


y the 
"i 


fC 


delie ve Velleius and Dio. Cicero ſays ſomerhing, in a A. R 2 
etter to Atticus, that ſeems to contradict this. The 22 
var of Mithridates being at length terminated by the Arte. ad 


* 


428 
g. R. 6 
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Hie would probably have conformed to this engage 


he effected his deſign by the impreſſions of fear. He 


| 
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39. requiſite | for making good his right of elderſhip, 
againſt a bold, enterprizing, ambitious younger, bro. if 
tber, who was conſcious of all the ſuperiority thoſe Je 
attributes gave him over his'elder. Their mother 
Alexandra, who reigned alone nine years after the 


death of Jannæus, was for following the order of birth, 
and at her death left the crown to her eldeſt ſon. 
Ariſtobulus formed a party, and ſeized ſeveral for- 
ſſes; ſo that their mother Alexandra had no other 
means left for checking him, than to ſhut up his wife 
and children in a caſtle, where they ſerved for hoſ. 
tages. The Queen was ſcarce dead, when the v 
broke out. The two brothers came to a battle f 
Jericho; but the ſoldiers of Hyrcanus having quittec 
him to go over to his brother, he was reduced tc 
ive way; and by an agreement concluded and ſwor 
in the temple, Hyrcanus reſigned the High- prieſt 
hood, to which the crown was annexed, to Ariſte 


. 


bulus. b 


ment, and confined himſelf within the limits of a pri 
vate life, if he had not had a miniſter about him, whe 
would not ſuffer him to follow his inclination for eaſe 
This was Antipater, an Idumæan by nation, and fa 
ther of Herod the Great. This man, who was of 
warm and . enterprizing ſpirit, and exalted courage 
inceſſantly attacked the ſoftneſs and indolence of Hyr 
canus; and finding him little ſenſible to ambition, 


perſuaded him, that Ariſtobulus had too much in 


cereſt in ridding himſelf of him, to ſuffer him to live] 1, 
and that the only reſource he had for the preſervation .... 
of his perſon and life, was to throw himſelf into the 4 
arms of Aretas. The ſame Antipater negotiated with ,h 
Aretas; and when all the meaſures were concerted, he h, 
carried off Hyrcanus on a ſudden to Petra, which va The 
the capital of the Nabathæan Arabians. abit 
It was on this occaſion, and to reinſtate Hyrcanus i non 
that Aretas entered Judæa as we have ſaid, with 4 eig 


army of fifty thouſand men. Ariſtobulus, who v3 


- 
| 
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fir from having ſuch numerous forces, was defeated, A. R. 689. - 
nd obliged to ſhut himſelf up firſt in Jeruſalem, and "5. 
terwards in the temple. The whole body of the | 
ewiſh nation went over to the conqueror; which 
aid not hinder" Ariſtobulus from making à vigorous 
tefence in the temple. an 9 | 
Joſephus in this place relates a memorable example 
of conſtancy, and love of his country, in an illuſtri- 
dus Jew, called Onias. This “ righteous man and 
« heloved of God,” as the Hiſtorian - calls him, and 
of whoſe prayers, the People believed, they had ex- 
perienced the efficacy in a drought, hid himſelf on 
the approach of a civil war, in which he was reſblved 
to have no ſhare. But having been diſcovered; and 
brought into the camp of the beſiegers, he was preſſed - 
v utter imprecations againſt Ariſtobulus, and thoſe of 
lis party. He refuſed, and defended himſelf againſt 
t a great while. At length the violent and outrage- 
ws multitude having ſeized him, and placed him be- 
ween the camp and the remple, he made this prayer, 
which breathes 2 neſs and charity worthy to ſerve 
a models to thoſe, who have the misfortune to live 
n times of trouble and diviſion. <4 Moſt High God,” 
cried he, Lord of the Univerſe, ſeeing that thoſe 
jn the midſt of whom I now am, are thy People, 
* and thoſe who are beſieged are thy Prieſts, I im- 
* plore, I beſeech thy divine Majeſty, that thou wilt 
" not give ear to the vows either of the one or the 
* other againſt their fellow citizens and brethren.” 
In reward for ſo pure a virtue, and fo laudable an im- 
partialiry, Onias was ſtoned upon the ſpot : and Fofe- 
phus affirms, that his death drew down the divine ven- 
geance upon the whole nation. i | 
At this interim arrived Scaurus, ſent by Pompey, 
Who was then in Armenia Minor, at his return from 
lis expedition againſt the Iberians and Albanians. 
The Roman having immediately taken upon him to 
wbitrate between the two brothers, both offered him 
money : but Ariſtobulus paid his down; and the 
Kight of four hundred talents, which he cauſet - 


- 
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= B 
" AR-65s. be delivered to Scaurus, made his reaſons good, andi fo 
gave his cauſe a merit it mult otherwiſe have waned il I 
TO That mercenary « Judge declared for him; and me p 
| nacing Aretas with the wrath of Pompey, and of the 
Roman arms, he 1 him to retire. Hyrcanu Wl x 
who followed him, no ſooner knew, that Pompey va 
at Damaſcus, than he went to him to make his com- in 
plaints: and Ariftobulus, not to leave the. field open ©» 
to his adverſary, was compelled to ga thither alſo u n 
plead his cauſe, and endeavour to Scaurus's ſen. b. 
rence good... |... , ae Tithe fo 
The General, more equitable than his Lieutenant, A 
and inacceſſible to corruption, heard both parties in 
and having immediately perceived on which Ge de alc 
Right was, he reſolved to do Hyrcanus juſtice, ba 
However, as his expedition againſt Aretas was ſtill fi 
in his thoughts, he did not paſs e directly, it 
and contented himſelf with ordering the two Prince: | 
to continue quiet, till his return from Arabia. This tt: 
did not anſwer. the purpoſe of Ariſtobulus, who per by 
ceived, that things were taking a turn not in favour (+: 
of his pretenſions; and who es having a foul ſul by 
perior to his fortune, could not without great tepug- 12 
nance deſcend to the abje& ſubmiſſions, neceſſary for ber 
making his- court to thoſe haughty ſtrangers. He pro 
therefore ſet out abruptly, and retired to Judza ad 
Pompey incenſed, and beſides not willing to give Ar- nm 
ſtobulus time for aſſembling his forces, thought he hadi 
nothing more important to do, than to purſue him. wy, 
It was on this march, that he received the news of Th; 
the death of Mithridates. | ume 
That event, which put an end to his commiſſion, ¶ fice 


determined him ſpeedily to conclude the affair he had Ml ite 
in order to return afterwards to Italy. HeW bath 
therefore marched with the utmoſt diligence towards 
Jeruſalem ; upon which Ariſtobulus was ſo much ter- 
rified, that he came himſelf to Pompey's camp, as if 
to ſubmit entirely, offering money, and promiſing to b 
deliver up the city. Pompey kept him, and ſent d 
Gabinius with. ſome troops, to receive the promiſed 
Es > - 
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ſurhs, and take poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, But that A. N. 
Lieutenant returned without doing any thing; the . 
people of Ariſtobulus, perhaps in conformity to his 
ſecret orders, re to execute the treaty. The 
Roman general was much offended, and having cauſed 
the unfortunate Prince to be laid in chains, who had 
imprudently put himſelf into his hands, he advanced 
to the walls. The diviſion of the inhabitants ſoon 
made him maſter of the city. Some were for Ariſto- 
bulus, and would not admit the Romans : others were 
for Hyrcanus, and were for ing the gates to them. 
At length the former diving rediee; into the temple, 
in order to poſt themſelves there, the latter ini 
alone in the city, gave Pompey entrance, who after 
having endeavoured in vain to induce thoſe that had 
7 the temple, to ſurrender upon terms, beſieged 

t in form. * * 

The place was ſtrong, and entirely ſeparate from 
the city. There was a communication between them 
by a bridge, but it had been broke down by the be- 
leged. The mountain which the temple was © 
built, was entirely ſurrounded with broad and deep 
valleys, which it was abſolutely neceſſary to fill up 
before it was poſſible to batter the walls. The ap- 
proackes were however leſs difficult on the north fide; 
and it was on that Pom attacked it, As his 
amy was very numerous, he cauſed ſo many faſcines 
to be thrown into the foſſẽ, that it was at length filled 
up, and a. platform raiſed to the height of the walls, 
This work could not be compleated without much 
ime and fatigue z and perhaps he would not have 
ſucceeded in it, if the Jews themſelves had not af- 
ited him by their ſcrupulous obſervation of the Sab- 
bath; for“ they believed, that they were not per- 


* The deciſion made upon this ſubje in the time of Mattathias, 
kems to allow more, than the Jews permit themſelves to act upon 
this occaſion, „ Whoever ſhall come againſt us to make war on the 
* abbath-day, let us fight with him, 1 Maccab. ii. r. It is at- 
— a place effectually, to carry on works for attacking it after- 
Ads. 


mitted 


7 
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« mitted to handle arms on that day except in caſe d 
being attacked; and that no other motion or enter. n 
prize of the enemy diſpenſed- with their ſtrict obſer. Wl ; 
vance of reſt. The Romans, who knew: their manner ni 
of thinking, made no affaulty upon the place, and Ml © 
diſcharged no machines againſt them on the Sabbath: 

day; but only carried on their works, and in great I 
rranquillity prepared every thing neceſſary for attack. 

ing the beſieged after wards. a 
When the platform was finiſhed, Pompey be 
machines upon it, which he had cauſed to be brought I 
from Tyre, and he battered the walls with ſuch fury, 4 

that there was ſoon a breach in them. Fauſtus Sylla % 
was the firſt, who mounted the wall with the troops Wl... 
under his command, and was followed by two centu- ty 
rions and their Companies. In this manner the place n 


* 


the temple had been beſieged, they had never omitted 


Nicolaus Damaſcenus, and Livy. As to the reſt of 


day of the faſt of the third month, which, according 


was carried after a ſiege of three months, on the very 


to ſome, had been inſtituted in memory of the taking 
of Jeruſalem by Nabuchodonofor ; and this day was 
alſo the Sabbath. The. religious conſtancy . which 
the Jewiſh prieſts ſhewed upon this occaſion cannot 
be ſufficiently admired. During the whole time that 


the morning or evening ſacrifices : and when the place 
was taken, they calmly perſiſted in pefforming the 
holy ceremonies, Neither the fear of ſo dreadful 
danger, nor the ſight of the numbers put to the ſword 
around them, could divert them from their pious at- 
tention to the offerings. Not one of them thought 
of flying; and they choſe rather to expect death at 
the foot of the altars, than to be wanting in any 
thing preſcribed them by the law for the worſhip of 
God. Yoſephos affirms, — the Pagan Authors them- 
ſelves had evidenced this wonder, and he quotes Strabo, 


the Jews, a great ſlaughter was made of them. Be- 
ſides thoſe who periſhed by the enemy's ſwords, de- 
— induced many either to throw themſelves down 

rom the tops of the rocks, or to ſet fire to the *” 
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the flames. Joſephus makes the number of the 


the victors there were many wounded, but few killed. 
In ſo horrible a calamity, what gave the Jews the 
noſt ſenſible and piercing affliction, was the profana- 
ton of the Sanctuary, called the Holy of Holies, 


t no longer contained the Ark, that had periſhed in 
ed BY e deſtruction of the firſt Temple by Nabuchodono- 
. er. Every body knows, that only - the High-prieſt 
M's permitted to enter, it, and that but once a year. 
fue Pompey, who did not know this law, or if he had 
VP BY known it, would have deſpiſed it, entered with his 
principal officers even into the Sanctum Sanctorum, 
nſpected every thing curiouſly, and was much amaz- 
eto find no ſtatue nor anyyrepreſentation of a Divi- 


ing ty, But this was an entirely barren admiration. It 
02 des not appear, that either himſelf, or any of his 
oi tran, beſtowed a ſerious. attention upon this ſingula- 


ity. The Pagans, after this event, were ſcarce bet- 


t leaſt without any conſequence contrary to their ab- 
und practice of adoring wood and ſtone. Long af- 
ter this, and even when Chriſtianity had ſpread 
roughout the uniyerſe, the moſt learned amon 
dem have vented, with ſome mixture of truth, the 
moſt abſurd chimeras upon the hiſtory of the Jewiſh 
Nation, and their worſhip : ſo indifferent are men in 
kipet to Religion; and ſo much do the Learned 
tmſelves regard any other object as more worthy of 
lieir enquiries. | 


Queror, He found great riches in the temple ; the 
widen ſconces with ſeven branches, the table of ſhew- 
read, a great number of veſſels of gold, a prodigi- 


ſempt him, he carried away from Judæa only the 
den vine, which Ariſtobulus had ſent him as a pre- 


dead amount to twelve thouſand; On the fide of 


which they reverenced with no leſs devotion, though 


er informed concerning the religion of the Jews, or 


For the reſt Pompey acted as a generous Con- 


To VL. FY ſent 


ings neareſt the Temple, and throw themſelves into A. R. 689» 


Ant. C. 
63. 


us quantity of perfumes of great value, and two About 1 
Wouſand talents of filver. All theſe treaſures did not?“ 
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. R. 685. ſent to Damaſcus, in order to conciliate his favony 
63. It was not fo properly a vine, as a garden in the form 
Flin. of a ſquare mountain, with figures of ſtags, lions, 
*XXV8. a. and fruits of different kinds; the whole ſurrounded 
with vine- branches. This work was valued at fy: 
hundred talents. Pompey did not appropriate fo va 
luable a prize to his own uſe. He cauſed this vine 
to be placed in the Capitol, where Strabo, as Joſe 
phus relates, had ſeen it with its ancient inſcription 
which bore the name of Alexander King of the Jews 
The Victor ſhewed alſo his clemency, in cauſing thy 
temple to be carefully cleanſed the next day after 
was taken, and reſtoring the free uſe of it to the 
Prieſts, for reſuming and continuing their ceremonie 

and ſacrifices. | 
He did not forget the intereſts of Hyrcanus, whoſ 
party had given him great aſſiſtance in this war. H 
reinſtated him in the High Prieſthood, and appointed 
him Prince of the Jews ; but with prohibition to wea 
the diadem. He either put to death, or confined 1 
chains, the ring- leaders of the rebellion: He carrie 
away Ariftobulus priſoner, with his two ſons and tw 
daughters: He demoliſhed the walls of Jeruſalem 
he laid a tribute upon the Jewifh nation, and confin 
them within their ancient limits; taking fromthe 
many places, which they had conquered from t 
Kings of Syria. Such were the fruits of the unhapp 
diviſion between the two brothers, Hyrcanus and A 
ſtobulus; the nation deprived of its liberty, ſubjecte 
to the Romans, diveſted of its conqueſts, * imp 
veriſhed by the immenſe ſums that went out of t 
country for the payment of tributes; and we ſhall { 
in a few years, in conſequence of the ſame diviſion 
the royal race extinct, and the ſovereignty transferre 

to a foreign family. 

Amongſt the cities of Syria taken by the Jews v 
 Gadara, which they had even deſtroyed. Pompey 


_ * Joſephus makes them amount to above ten thouſand talent 
that is, according to our computation, about fifteen hundred tn, n. 
ſand pounds, , | 

U 
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tas in very great credit with him. 


eneca, of being richer than Pompey : And Plutarch 
rates of him, that before he returned to Rome, he 
ud very fine houſes in the moſt agreeable ſuburbs of 
ke city, with e. r gardens, whilft Pompey had 
aly a plain m 

taſts, when Pompey was waiting for the gueſts, and 
xcciving them with politeneſs as they arrived, Deme- 
nus had already taken his place at table, with his 
ad covered, and lolling at his eaſe. As the freedman 
emed to ſhare his patron's power, all the world paid 


dventure upon this head, which has ſomething plea- 
ut in it. * 


ve of the fineſt cities of the Eaſt, He was not far 
um it, when he perceived without the gates a mul- 
ide of people in white habits, and on both ſides of 
e way young perſons and children diſpoſed in a line. 


the a? . : | 

Mr e imagined, that this was a reception made for him, 
apf ich diſpleaſed him; for he did not affect pomp and 
A rmonial. He travelled on foot, according to his 
jects inſtant cuftom, and his friends were on horſeback. 
mo" ordered them to diſmount, to do thoſe honour, 
F em, he believed, were come out with deſign to 
all "pliment him. But when he was at ſome ſmall 
iGon"ence, the perſon who had ranged all this-troop in 


ler, having a crown upon his head and a ſtaff in his 
ad, came forwards, and aſked him, where he had 
t Demetrius, and whether he would not ſoon ar- 
e. On that queſtion the friends of Cato ſet up a 


deem non puduit locupletiorem eſſe Pompeio. Szg. de Trang. 


uw, u. 8. 


F f 2 great 


huilt its walls, and re-peopled it, in conſideration of A. R. 68 9. 
me of his freedmen, whoſe country it was, and who 6 


This freedman, whoſe name was Demetrius, is fa- Plut. in 
nous for his infolence. + He was not aſhamed, ſays . 


| habitation. F age gang alſo at 


teir court to him: And Plutarch has preſerved us an 


Cato was travelling in Aſia, whilſt Pompey was 14. Ibid. 
here at the head of the Roman armies. In the courſe & in Ca- 
f his progreſs he came to Antioch, curious to ſee n. Min. 


= 
. 
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A. R. 689. great laugh; but as for himſelf, always ſerious and 
63. © auſtere, he went on without anſwering one word tc 
the man who queſtioned him, only crying out, «. ( 
«wretched city! He thought ſuch an adulation of ; 
by pitiful freedman, till galled with the chains of flavery 
Julian. ſhameful and abject: and Julian the Apoſtate thought 
- * himſelf in the right for reviving that reproach ſever 
ages afterwards againſt the inhabitants of Antioch 
with whom he was angry. , | - | 
Plut.in The enormous riches and power of this Demetriu 
Fomp. reflect no honour upon his Patrons; But ſuch v. 
the diſpoſition of Pompey, he overlooked every thing 
in thoſe he loved, many of whom reſembled him ve 


little. Good- natured by diſpoſition, merciful, ma 
derate, and generous, all who immediately approach lim 
ed himſelf, were infinitely. ſatisfied with the treatme tie 
they received. But Gabinius, Scaurus, and other 
acted all kinds of injuſtice and oppreſſion under H 
authority, and enriched themſelves by pillaging wit i 
out any reſerve. Pompey ſuffered it, either through 
weakneſs, not daring to check them; or through pen 
licy, to attach creatures to him, whom he was afralM' *: 
to remove by too much ſeverity. It is a blot in hill 
reputation; for it does not ſuffice for a man in offi of | 
that his perſonal conduct be clear and exempt from rafſ"cir 
proach, he is accountable for the faults and oppreſſiogſ"cn 
of all in ſubordination to him. | coun 

When Pompey had regulated the affairs of Judæ bun 
he left Scaurus in Syria with two Legions, and H ic 
gan his march to return to Italy. He ſoon pali te {c 
Cilicia and Pontus, and arrived at Amiſus, where Wh *9ue 
received Deputies from Pharnaces, who brought h but 
great preſents, and the body of Mithridates. frye 
would not ſee that corpſe, nor ſeem to inſult the mi Ae 
fortune of a great King after his death. He ſent it ¶ out 
Sinope, to be placed in the tomb of his anceſtor purſue 
with orders, that his funeral ſhould be ſolemniaii vrch 


with the utmoſt magnificence. But he admired t 
rickes and ſplendor of his robes and arms. The 
was however two rare and precious pieces _— . 


it for himſelf. 
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ſabbard of a ſword, that had coſt four hundred talents, A. R. - 
nd a royal cap after the Perſian manner of admirable | 63. 


xorkmanſhip. Theſe two pieces were ſtolen, the 
Lt at the ſollicitation of Fauſtus Sylla, who ſecured 


Pharnaces ſent alſo to Pompey a 


at Princes or States, as well Greeks as Barbarians. 
He alſo delivered up thoſe, which M' Aquilius had 
uken at Mitylene, that he might puniſh them. And 
lſtly, he demanded to be re-eſtabliſhed in the King- 
tom of Pontus, or at leaſt confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
f the Kingdom of the Boſphorus. Pompey granted 
im the laſt with the title of King, friend and ally of 
e Roman People; only he excepted from the num- 
tr of his ſubjects, and made a free People, the inha- 
bitants of Phanagoreum, whoſe revolt had given Mi- 
aridates the laſt blow. Caſtor, the author of that de- 
k&10n, received the title of friend and ally of the Ro- 
ran People, and afterwards became the ſon-in-law of 
':g Dejotarus, | 


Many Governors of caſtles had waited the arrival Dio. L. * 


« Pompey in the Country, in order to ſurrender * 
heir places, apprehending that the treaſures kept in 
hem might be plundered, and themſelves made ac- 
countable for them. Pompey in conſequence amaſſed 
wundance of rich moveables, and fine jewels, of 
mich ſome were ſaid to have come down from Darius, 
te fon of Hyſtaſpes, from whom the Kings of Pontus 
(duced their origin. Before he departed, he diſ- 
ributed rewards amongſt the petty Princes, who de- 
krved well of the Commonwealth : He built and re- 
pared ſeveral cities in Pontus, and the Countries round 
wout : after which having diſpatched all affairs, he 
purſued his route, travelling rather with pomp, than 
marching as a General. 


F f 3 


great number of Appian. 
ſtages, whom Mithridates had exacted from differ - Nxhrid. 


* 
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483 | 6 ; 
A. R. 690. D. Juxivs StLAxvs. a P 
* L. Lieixius MukxNA. | , 
Plut. The general rendezvous of the troops was at Ephe. Wl ! 
ius, where the embarkation was to be made. Pom- |: 
pey, whilſt he waited the return of the fine ſeaſon, 1 
employed his leiſure in viſiting ſome famous iſlands, b 
He went to Lesbos, where he granted liberty to the * 
city of Mitylene, in honour of Theophanes, his friend tt 
and confident, who was a native of it. It was nol de 
doubt great joy to Theophanes to efface the perfdy © 
to the Romans, of which his fellow-citizens had been 
guilty in delivering up M' Aquilius to Mithridates ;8l © 
and to be able not only to exempt his country from © 
the evils it had ſuffered, but to reinſtate it in all iti vi 
ancient ſplendor. Pompey was preſent in this city a b. 
the games of Poetry, in which there were prizes pro- *! 
poſed, according to the cuſtom of moſt of the Ge. 

cian Cities: And the ſubjects of all the pieces repeated 
before him, were ſolely taken from his exploits and de. 
victories, which all the great wits made it their bu i: 
neſs to celebrate in emulation of each other. T io 
theatre of Mitylene pleaſed him: And he cauſed a © 
plan of it to be taken, in order to build one in Rom "1 
in the ſame taſte, but much more grand and vaſt. tw 
At Rhodes he heard all the Philoſophers, and made He 
« each of them a preſent of a talent. But he treated Ar 
Poſidonius particularly with all kinds of honours ; ſ *®: 
that going to pay him a viſit, he would not ſuffer Ste 
the Lictors to ſtrike with their rods, as was the cuſtom | 
at that Philoſopher's door. Thus the conqueror oil 0: 
the Eaſt and Weſt made his greatneſs ſubmit in ſom of 
meaſure to the glory of Letters. | vif 
Sie. Tuſc. Poſidonius had the gout : and Pompey, after hay her 
5-61. ing ſaluted him in the moſt obliging manner, and in nt 
terms full of eſteem, declared how much he was con bert 
cerned, that he could not have the ſatisfaction of hear 
tebo 


Fores percuti de more i lictore vetuit ; & faſces litterarum jan 
ſubmiſit is cui ſe Oriens Occidenſque ſubmiſerat, PLIN, vii. 30. 
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ing a lecture from him. You can,” replied the A. R. 6. 


Philoſopher : ** it ſhall never be ſaid, that pain was 
of ſufficient force to make the viſit of ſo great a 
« man to me loſt time.” He immediately choſe a 
Theſis of the, Stoick Moral Philoſophy ; and lying in 


his bed began a long diſcourſe, in which he undertook. 


to prove, that nothing deſerves. the name of good, 
but virtue. Pompey, from whom Cicero had this 
whole fact, added, that from time to time the fits of 
the pain became ſo exceſſively tormenting, that Poſi- 
donius was obliged to ſtop ſhort, and that he often 
repeated : “ Pain, Pain, you do nothing. Though 
« you are troubleſome, I ſhall never confeſs, that 
« you are an evil,” We ought to be pleaſed with 
this Philoſopher, for having had the courage, not- 
vithſtanding what he ſuffered, to treat matters of rea- 
fning with a kind of tranquillity. But is it not a pue- 
ile ſubtilty for a man to refuſe to call pain an evil, 
vhilſt it makes him vent great cries ? 


Towards the end of winter, Pompey diſtributed Appian. 


rewards in money to his troops, with a magnificence 
that has ſomething amazing in it. He gave each 


439 


* 


Ant. . 


foot-ſoldier fifteen hundred drachmas, and the Cen- About 73 
turions and Horſe in proportion, that is, according to pounds. 


what we have ſeen done an ſeveral places of Livy, 
twice as much to the Centurions, and thrice to the 
Horſe. The ſum to which this largeſs amounted, 
Appian computes at ſixteen thouſand talents, or 
about two millions four hundred thouſand pounds 


Sterling. 


Pompey expected to return to Italy the moſt glori- plut. 


ous of mankind ; but he had the affliction and diſgrace 
of a domeſtic misfortune to experience. Mucaia his 
vife, by whom he had three children, had behaved 
herſelf in his abſence in a manner little worthy not 
only of the name ſhe bore, but the glory of her con- 
ſort, Pompey thought proper to ſend her a bill of 


Nihil agis, dolor : quamvis ſis moleſtus, nunquam te eſſe confi- 


Ff4 4 di- 


tebor mal um. 


Re 50s 


a4 | 
1 divorce directly. But the grief this affair gave him, 


5 * did not prevent him ſoon after from contracting a 
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ſtrict union with Ceſar, who was generally believed 


guet. Oxſ. the corrupter of Mucia: And that Lady, notwith- 


ftanding her bad reputation, found another huſband, 
who was the ſame Scaurus, Pompey's Quæſtor, that 
I have mentioned more than once, and who was the 
ſon of the famous Scaurus, Prince of the Senate. 

| Becauſe I have had occaſion to ſpeak of Pompey's 
wife, I may here be permitted to give an account of 
his different marriages. His firſt wife was Antiſtia, 
the daughter of Antiſtius, who, when Pretor, pre- 
fided at the trial of Pompey, accuſed for things done 
by his father, as I have already related. The ſecond 
was ZEmilia, the daughter of Scaurus the elder, and 
Metella. It was Sylla, who made up this ſecond mar- 


riage of Pompey. He was deſirous to annex him to 


his family; and that he did very nearly, by making 
him eſpouſe Emilia, the daughter of Metella, who 
was become his wife. The proceedings in this affair 
were tyrannical, and more conformable to the times 
of Sylla than the manners of Pompey. The latter 
was obliged to repudiate Antiſtia, whoſe father had 
lately been killed on his account by young Marius's 
faction; and ZEmilia was taken away from Glabrio 
her huſband, though actually big with child. This 
marriage did not proſper; Emilia died in child-bed 
in Pompey's houſe. He married a third wife, who 
was the Mucia, of whom I have juſt been ſpeaking, 
The fourth will be Julia, Cæſar's daughter. 
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ar- ONSPIRACY of Catilina, with ſome 


to other facts, that relate to, and coincide 
10 vith, it. Years of Rome, 687,—68g. 
0 1 | 
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nes 

v birth of Catilina. Heroick valour of Sergius Silas 
188 bis great grandfather. Character of Catilina. Cor- 
rio ruption of manners of the Romans. He is accuſed of 
bis inceſt with a Veſtal, and acquitted. After bis Prætor- 
bed ſhip, he governs Africa, and on his return to Rome be 


is accuſed- of extortion. » Firſt conſpiracy of Catilina. 
Ceſar and Craſſus ſuſpected of having-a ſhare in it. 
The conſpirators miſs their- aim. Catilina is acquitted 
of extortion. Cæſar being Edile gives magnificent ſhews 
to the People. He ſets up "the ſtatues of Marius in the 
Capitol. Diverſity of opinions in reſpect to that bold act. 
Famous ſaying of Catulus. Cæſar attempts in vain to 
get himſelf ſent to Egypt. Succeſſion of the Kings of 
Egypt from L athyrus. Will of Alenander III. The 
Cenſors Catulus and Craſſus differ with each other, and 
abdicate. Conſtancy of Cato in rejecting the ſollicitation 
of Catulus. Cato's Family. His infancy. His tender 
friendſhip for his brother. Cato's paſſion for the Stoick 
HE 9 Pbilo- 


: 
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Philoſophy. He applies himſelf to Eloquence. - He js. 
bours to increaſe his firength| and to. harden bis body 


He. accuſtoms himſelf 10 drinking to exceſs. He -take; ll * 
pleaſure in acting contrary to the taſte of bis age. His Wl © 
haughty conſtancy. The great prudence of bis youth 4 
He marries. He bad ſerved as a voluntier in the war Wl * 
of Spartacus. He ſerves as a legionary Tribune in Ma- 
cedonia. His admirable conduf? in that . employment 2 

Cato makes the tour of Aſia. His ſinpliciq and wi. Wl * 
neſs. Pompey gives him a reception, that teaches the al 
States of Ala to reſpe? him. Dejotarus cannot pre- < 
wail upon him to accept preſents, He prepares to fand 
for the Quæſtorſbip. When Quaſtor, be repulate,, ill © 
and reduces the Regiſters to do their duty. He fhews f 
bimſelf juſt in reſpect to payments, attentive againf 7 
frauds, and aſſiduous in all the functions of his office. i * 
Opinions of his Collegues in reſpełt to him. Remarkabl: > 

inſtance of his courage in regard to one of them, Hi * 
fidelity in diſcharging the duties of a Senator. Great- oh 
neſs of bis reputation. Cæſar condemns thoſe as murtber Wl ©* 
ers, who bad killed the perſons proſcribed. Catilina u © 
acquitted. He ſtands for the Conſulſhip with Ci dor 
and froe other candidates. Catilina labours to promte fla 
the ſcheme of his conſpiracy. He attaches all the vilt bad 
perſons of the city to himſelf. His arts to corrupt the beer 
youth, Strength of Catilina's party. He afſemb!: He 
the heads of them in his houſe. His diſcourſe to tb fc 
conſpirators. Whether he gave them - buman blood i Gul 
drink is matter of doubt. The ſecret of the con pi Flac 
my takes = , S he reports ſpread of it conduce muc 4 
to Ciceros being elefed Conſul. Saying of Cicero : 
the Cenſor Bow. 4 ** 1 ae 
| rg! 

BEGINNINGS os CATILINA. WW: 
WI Pompey was in the Eaſt, Rome way bat 
ſtrangely agitated, and expoſed to the greatelt if Se 
dangers. Catilina was very near cauſing it to peri * 
by flames, and drowning it in the blood of its inhabit T 


ants : and Cæſar, if he cannot be conſidered as an 4c a m 
| ; p :"*"_ omplic a ito vi 
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complice in ſo black a deſign, though he was ſuſpected 
and accuſed of it, at leaſt promoted, by ſeveral bold 
and factious ſteps, the deſign he had formed of mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of the Commonwealth, I begin 
with Catilina, | * 


L. Sergius Catilina was of the higheſt order of the Plin. vil. 


nobility. The houſe of the Sergii was Patrician, and ** 
had given Conſuls and Conſular Tribunes to Rome, 
almoſt from the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Common- 
wealth. Amongſt the anceſtors of Catilina none was 
more illuſtrious than his great grandfather, M. Ser- 
gius Silus, whoſe valour bordered upon prodigy. In 
his ſecond campaign, he loſt his right hand: in two 
campaigns he was wounded two and twenty times; 
ind though his wounds made him almoſt incapable 
of helping himſelf either with his hands or feet, he 
however continued to ſerve a great while, and with 
abundance of glory. He cauſed an iron hand to be 
made for his right arm, and fought as well as he 
could only with his left: on different occaſions he had 
horſes killed under him. He was twice taken by 
Hannibal (for it was with that formidable enemy he 
had to do) and as often eſcaped out of priſon, having 
been kept continually in chains during twenty months. 
He did not diſtinguiſh his bravery only as a ſubaltern 
officer. He had important commands, in which he 
cauſed the ſiege of Cremona to be raiſed, defended 
Placentia, and took twelve camps of the enemy in 
Ciſalpine Gaul. So brave a man being become Pre- 
tor, his Collegues were ſo void of ſhame to deſign to 
exclude him from their ſacrifices, as being maimed. 
Sergius oppoſed that injury in a diſcourks, wherein 
te repeats circumſtantially the facts I have juſt men- 
toned, and which Pliny has tranſmitted down to us. 
That author aſſumes a lofty tone to praiſe the valour 
of Sergius. What a number of crowns, he cries 


* Quos hic coronarum acervos conſecutus erat hoſte mutato ?- Ete- 
um plurimum refert, in quæ cujuſque virtus tempora inciderit. Quas 
Trebia, Ticinuſve, aut raſymenus civicas dedere? Quæ Cannis co- 
ona merita? unde fugiſſe yirtutis ſummum opus fuit. Ceteri pro- 
#t5 victores hominum fuere, Sergius vicit etiam fortunam, PLIN. 


— 


— 


ous, deceitful, capable of aſſuming any different 


| 
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out, would that warrior have amaſſed, had he had 


any other enemy but Hannibal to fight with? For dif. 


ference of times makes a great difference in the man- 
ner, wherein valour can ſignalize itſelf. ' Could the 
battles of Ticinus, Trebia, or Thraſymenus, have 
ſupplied occaſions for acquiring civil Croyns ?* What 
military rewards were acquired in the battle of Cannæ, 
from which the only merit was to have fled. Others 
indeed have conquered men, but Sergius conquered 
fortune.“ | | 2 * — 
Catilina, great grandſon of that Hero, inſtead of 
ſuſtaining the glory, was the diſgrace, of ſo illuſtrious 
a name. His courage was great, and his body vi- 
gorous; but his genius malevolent and perverſe. 
From his earlieſt years, inteſtine wars, murthers, ra- 
ine, and civil diſcord, conſtituted his delight; and 
in them he exerciſea his youth. As he was robuſt of 
body, he bore hunger, cold, and fatigues, beyond 
what 1s conceivable. As to his mind, he was audaci- 


form, and of appearing, or diſguiſing, any thing, 
greedy of others wealth, profuſe of his own, and ar- 
dent to exceſs in all his appetites. He did not want 
eloquence; but had little ſolid ſenſe or wiſdom. His 
vaſt and inſatiable ſpirit made him always deſirous of 
things without bounds, incredible, and too high for 
attainment. After Sylla's tyranny, a violent paſſion 
ſeized him for making himſelf maſter of the Common- 


* L. Catilina, nobili genere natus, fuit magni vi & animi & corpo- 
ris, ſed ingenio malo pravoque. Huic ab adoleſcentia bella inteſtina, 
cædes, rapinæ, diſcordia civilis, grata fuere: ibique juventutem ſuam 
exercuit. Corpus patiens inediæ, algoris, vigiliæ, ſupra quam cui. 

uam credibile eſt. Animus audax, ſubdolus, varius, cujuſlibet rei 
— ac diſſimulator, alieni appetens, ſui profuſus, ardens in cu- 
piditatibus. Satis eloquentiz, ſapientiæ parum. Vaſtus animus im- 
moderata, incredibilia, nimis alta ſemper cupiebat. Hunc, poſt do- 
minationem L. Sullz, lubido maxuma invaſerat reipublice capiundæ: 
neque id quibus modis aſſequeretur, dum fibi regnum pararet, _w_ 
quam penſi habebat. Agitabatur magis magiſque indies animus ferox 
inopia rei familiaris, & conſcientia ſcelerum : quæ utraque his arti- 
bus auxerat, quas ſupra memoravi. Incitabant præterea corrupti c. 
vitatis mores ; quos peſſuma, ac diverſa inter ſe mala, luxuria atque 
avaritia, vexabant, SALLUST, Cat, | 


wealth; 
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wealth; nor did he regard the means, provided he 
ſucceeded in attaining dominion. The ruinous ſtate 
of his fortune, and the conſciouſneſs of his crimes, 
both the effects of the arts we have juſt mentioned, 
continually» agitated, and hurried on his furious ſoul. 
Add to this the hope of ſucceſs, founded on the ge- 
neral corruption of manners of the city, which two 
vices, that ſeem oppoſite, but are equally pernicious, 
luxury and avarice, totally engroſſed and aQuated. 
Salluſt, from whom we have this picture of Cati- 
lina, adds a deſcription of the manners of the Romans; 
and he begins with an account of the virtues of the 
antient times, the better to contraſt them with the vices, 
that had prevailed in effect of the aggrandizement of 
the Empire. This whole paſſage is admirable. But 
it does not ſeem neceſſary to inlert the praiſe of the 
antient manners here, which muſt be known through- 
out this hiſtory : and as to the oppoſite characters, we 
ſhall only extract from them what has a more immedi- 
ate relation to Catilina. | — 
From the taking of Carthage, the virtue of the 
Romans, as has been obſerved elſewhere, had declined 
exceedingly. Ambition and the love of money intro- 
duced the moſt horrid diforders. But Sy lla's victory 
; a ſecond period fatal to the manners of the Romans. 
« After * Sylla, ſays Salluſt, having extricated the 


* Poſtquam L. Sulla, Republica recepta, bonis initiis malos even- 
tus habuit, rapere omnes, trahere: domum alivs, alias, agros cu- 
pere: neque modum, neque modeſtiam victores habere ; fœda crude- 
liaque in civis facinora facere—Quippe ſecundz res ſapientium animos 
fatigant : ne illi, corruptis moribus, victoriæ temperarent. Poſt- 
— divitiæ honori eſſe coxperunt, & eas gloria, imperium, potentia 
equebantur, hebeſcere virtus, paupertas probro haberi, innocentia 
pro male volentia duci cœpit. Igitur ex divitiis juventutem luxuria 
atque avaritia cum ſuperbia invaſere. Rapere, conſumere ; ſua parvi 
pendere, aliena cupere; pudorem, pudicitiam, divina atque humana 
promiſcua, nihil penſi, neque moderati habere. Operæ pretium eſt, 
quum domos atque villas cognoveris in urbium modum exædificatas, 
viſere templa deorum, quz noſtri majores, religioſiſſumi mortales, fe- 
cere, Verum illi delubra deorum pietate, domos ſua gloria decora- 
bant ; neque victis quidquam, præter injuriz licentiam, eripiebant. 
At hi contri, ignaviſſumi mortales, per ſummum {celus, omnia ea 
ſociis ademere, quæ fortiſſumi viri victores hoſtibus reliquerunt: pro- 


Com- 
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Commonwealth from its other oppreſſors, had made 
a bad end of what he had well began, violence and 
rapine became univerſal : ſome coveted houſes, ſome 
lands: the Victors knew neither moderation nor 
| bounds, and exerciſed all kinds of - cruelty upon the 
citizens. And how ſhould Sylla's ſoldiers, corrupted 
by the luxury of Afia, know any reſerves, when prof. 

ity is apt to alter and pervert even the wiſe = 
ſelves > From the time that riches began to be en- 
tirely in honour and glory, command and power 
followed them only, virtue became a languig princi- 
ple, poverty a diſgrace, and integrity of manners 
paſſed for ſingularity and malevolence. The youth 
nurtured in the arms of luxury, abandoned themſelves 
to debauchery, avidity of gain, and wicked empty 
pride. They were rapacious in order to be prodigal : 
they were careleſs in the profuſion of their own, and 
ſtudious to poſſeſs themſelves of what belonged to 
others. Honour, honeſty, ſhame, all things divine 
and human, became indifferent to them ; and their 
fole regard was to gratify their appetites. 

« Tt is worth our while, adds Salluſt, to conſider 
the palaces and pa og e of our cotemporanies, 
the prodigious extent of which is equal to that of ci- 
ties, and to view at the ſame time the ſimplicity of 
the temples built to the honour of the Gods by our 
anceſtors, the moſt religious of men. But thoſe he- 
roes honoured the Temples of the Gods by their pi- 
ety, and their houſes by the glory of their exploits; 
and they took nothing from the conquered States, 


inde quaſi injuriam facere, id demum eſſet imperio uti. Nam quid 
ea memorem, quz nifi his qui videre, nemini credibilia funt ? I pri- 
vatis compluribus ſubverſos montes, maria conftrata eſſe: quibus 
mihi ludibrio videntur fuiſſe divitiæ. Quippe, quas honeſtè dabere 
licebat, per turpitudinem abuti properabant. bed lubido ſtupri, ga- 
neæ, ceterique cultis non minor inceſſerat. Viri pati muliebria: 
mulieres in propatulo pudicitiam habere : veſcendi causa, terra mari- 

ue, omnia exquirere : dormire prius, quam tomni cupido eſſet: non 
— aut ſitim, neque frigus aut laſſitudinem opperiri; ſed ea om- 
nia luxu antecapere. Hze juventutem, ubi familiares opes defece- 
rant, ad facinora incendebant. Animus imbutus malis artibns, haud 
facile lubidinibus carebat ; eo profuſits omnibus modis quæſtui atque 
ſumtui deditus erat, | but 
: u 
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but the power to commit injuſtice. Whereas our 


moderns, men of neither hearts nor heads, with the 
moſt flagrant wickedneſs, plunder even the Allies of 
the Commonwealth of the things of value, which the 
moderation of our truly brave anceſtors had left to 
conquered enemies: as if to be unjuſt with impunity, 
vas the proper uſe of dominion. Why ſhould I men- 


non here the works, that only thoſe can believe pof- 


ible who have ſeen them ? Mountains leyelled by pri- 
rate perſons, and ſeas pent up by moles, that ſerve 
for foundations to ſuperb edifices ? Madmen ! who 
dy ſport away riches, and laviſh to their reproach 
what might do them honour, if they knew how to 
make a wiſe uſe of them. 185 

« The extinction of all ſenſe of ſhame is always 
the conſequence of exceſſive luxury. Chaſtity was no 
bnger known amongſt the women; and the men 
made an open practice of the vileſt turpitude of un- 
natural luſt. Gluttony was carried to ſuch an exceſs, 
that the land and fea ſcarce ſufficed for covering the 
able, Such an effeminacy and' ſenſeleſs ſoftneſs pre- 
railed in all things, that the neceſſities of nature were 
obviated by luxury before they were felt: they did 
not wait, till the importunities of ſleep, or cold, or 
vearineſs, or hunger, or thirſt, ſollicited remedies; 
they prevented them. The youth accuſtomed to this 
courſe of life, when their own fortunes failed, had re- 
courſe to the moſt atrocious crimes. Minds formed 
n ſuch habits could nor ſubſiſt without the gratification 
of their darling appetites ; and rapine and profuſion 
combined to propagate each other with ſurprizing 
force and effect.“ 3 

In a city ſo abounding with diſorders, the vices 
md crimes of Catilina geſervedly placed him at the 
head of all, that it contained of vile. I have related 
lis dereſtable cruelties in the proſcription. Salluſt 
rproaches him with having paſſed his youth in every 
lind of infamous vice; of having debauched a maid 
of illuſtrious birth, and afterwards a Veſtal. And 


ung after having fallen in love with Aurelia Oreſtilla, 
6 


who 
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who never had any thing but her beauty that deſerved Wl vh 


raiſe, as ſhe made a difficulty to marry him, becauſe Wl er 
Fe had a ſon of ſome growth by a former wife, it was war 
generally believed, that he himſelf cauſed his own fon Wl r 
| a to be put to n in order to remove by that abo- 7 
Se. in minable crime the obſtacle to his deſires. We omit | 
_ other horrid facts, which we cannot reſolve to relate * 
here, though Cicero reproached him with them in the BY two 
| full Senate. hay 
Aſcen.in The inceſt which he committed with the Veſtal Fa der 
Frs: bia drew a ſerious affair upon him. He was accuſed "y 
Tos ** inform, and proſecuted criminally. + But Fabia was tea 
Oroſ. vi. 3. Cicero's wife's ſiſter, and Catilina himſelf was protected D 
by Catulus. Favour prevailed, and the criminals n k 
were acquitted. Il 
It will perhaps appear ſurprizing, that Catulus, 4 a 
man of worth and a good citizen, ſhould intereſt him- * 

ſelf for Catilina. But it was one of that knave's ta- 15 
lents, to know how to impoſe upon perſons of probity, ge 

who often through the uprightneſs of their own heam d. 
are more eaſy to deceive than others. Cicero expreſs Wi. b 
obſerves, * that at the ſame. time Catilina lived in u 
the ſtricteſt unity with all that were vileſt in Rome, I dn 
he pretended to be entirely devoted to the good ci tous 
tizens. | "a3 anal 
Cic.in Catilina was probably Prætor in the 684th year of * 
£982 „ Rome under the Conſuls Q. Metellus and Marciu ad 
ibi Aſcon. Rex; and after his Prætorſnip, he went to govern "ſl 
Salluſt. Africa, that is, to plunder, oppreſs, and excruciate i- n 5 
xxx/i. He carried things ſo far, that the Africans ſent Depu- n 
ties to Rome, to complain of the oppreſſions and vi- Mum: 
olence of their Prætor. There were ſeveral very fi- 

gorous reſolutions againſt him in the Senate. This did in 
not prevent him from returning to the city in 686, with (afar 


an undaunted air, when Lepidus and Volcatius were 
Conſuls, to ſtand for the Conſulſhip. But he no ſooner 
arrived, than he was accuſed of extortion by Clodius, 


* Vtebatur hominibus improbis multis, & quidem optimis ſe vin 
deditum eſſe ſimulabat. Cic, pro Cal, n. 22. 
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who was no better than himſelf. This accuſation pre- 
yented him from ſettin T then as a candidate. It 
was neceſſary to acquit himlelf previouſly to his being 
oor kb /” INTO IDY : 1 

The election of the Conſuls excited great tumult. 
P. Sylla, the near relation of the Dictator of the ſame 
name, and P. Antronius, had been nominated. But 
two of their competitors, L. Cotta and L. Torquatus, 
having accuſed them of canvaſſing corruptly, cauſed 
them to be found guilty, and thereby deprived them 
of their office, and were themſelves elected in their 

Deſpair and fury ſeized the two depoſed Conſul 


it leaſt one of them, P. Antronius. For as to P. Suet. Caf. 


Sylla, though Suetonius and Dio make him an ac- * 
tomplice in the conſpiracy, of which I am going to 
peak, Salluſt does not charge him; and the affair 
ting brought to a trial ſome. years after, Sylla was 
lefended upon this head by Hortenſius, and acquit- 
td, As to what regards Antrontus, it is certain that 
te had entered into ehgagements with Catilina, who 
ws actually accuſed of extortion. They affociated 
mth them Cn. Piſo, a young man of birth, but fac- 
tous, and one whom indigence and ambition made 
tpable of undertaking any thing. Their plan was, 
cording to Salluft, to kill the two Conſuls, Cotta 
ud Torquatus, in the Capitol itſelf on the firſt of 
Jauary : after which Catilina and Antronius were 
b ſeize the Conſular faſces, and to fend Cn. Piſo 
ito Spain in quality of Prætor and with a good 
9 

Suetonius adds circumſtances entirely material, that 
den change ſomething in the facts. He ſays, that 
(zfar and Craſſus were ſuſpected to have entered into 
lis black conſpiracy ; and that they intended, after 
king maſſacred the Conſuls and principal perſons 
lf the Senate, to make Craſſus Dictator, Cxfar Maſ- 
kr of the Horſe, and to reſtore the Conſulſhip to 
Ma and Antronius. I have already faid, I cannot 
flieve that Cæſar, whoſe diſpoſition was always far 
Vor, VII. eg from 
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| from cruel, could have had a hand in ſo horrid u de- 


ſign. I might ſay almoſt as much of Craſſus. How. 
ever it does not feem impoſſible, but that they were ll '* 
; informed of Catilina's projects; and that leaving dhe b 
s infamy of the crime to him, they perhaps deſigned bi 
4 to reap the fruits of it themſelves. As for Carli Ca 
Antronius, and Piſo, it is certain, that their ſcheme 2 
was to kill the Conſuls on the firſt of January; and Pr 
that having miſſed their aim, becauſe” the ſecret hadi 
taken air, and a guard had been given thoſe Mag. © 
+ - frates, they had poſtponed the execution of their poi 
to the fifth of February following. But there was ali © 
miſunderſtanding between the conſpirators, Which ten. Ba 
dered that criminal enterpriſe abortive. C 8 
| er 
A. R. 687. L. Aux ELius Corr a. qua 
= . L. MawLius ToxquaTos. 7 
| No enquiry was made into facts of ſo great weight Wi tic 
* and the Senate having reſolved to form a decree again ins 
thoſe whom all the world conſidered as criminal, the ; 
Tribune of the People put the negative upon it ven 
Piſo was even ſent to Spain on Craſſus's inter wha thi! 
was deſirous to provide himſelf a ſupport againſt Pom «qu 
pey's power, that gave him great umbrage. It i bat 
alſo ſaid that Cæſar conſpired again with Piſo; ander 
that they had agreed, that the one ſhould endeavou bunt. 
to make Spain revolt, and the other Ciſalpine Gaul tiere 
But all theſe projects were fruſtrated by Piſo's death "tw: 
who was aſſaſſinated almoſt on his arrival in his Pro wic! 
vince, either becauſe. the Spaniards ' could not bei no 
his cruelty and arrogance, or the murtherers wer des 
Pompey's clients, who thereby ridded him of an a0" is r 
verſary, that was ſet up againſt him. - Wat 
Catilina, who was more criminal than Piſo, Hl lo 
beſides proſecuted juridically for the crime of extoring | 
tion, that ſubſiſted againſt him, But though he f of 
under the publick hatred for the horrid conſpiracy We tw 


had lately ſet on foot, though convicted of rapine 


and robberies committed in his province, he was hon 
| eye 
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wer acquitted. , What is moſt ſurprizing, is, that A. R. 687." | 
the Conſul Torquatus, whom he had deſigned to aſ- pr . 
aſſinate; made intereſt for him, and was preſent at (Fe: 
his trial to ſollicit the Judges in his behalf. Clodius, 
his accuſer, affiſted him very much-in obtaining his 
cauſe. If we believe Ciceto, in effect of a bribe, he cic. pro 
prevaricated ſhametully, and by an infamous colluſion r 5 
preſerved a criminal, whom he pretended to proſecute cic. de 
n order to his puniſhment. Catilina having eſcaped Hor. Reſp. 
0 ou a danger, was not the leſs determined in his 
wickedneſs : on the contrary, he purſued his ſcheme 
to the utmoſt, and augmented his party continually. 

But before we proceed to relate the conſequences of 

theſe meaſures, it is neceſſary to give the facts a place 

here, that regard the Conſulſhip of Cotta and Tor- 
quatus, and in the firſt place to ſpeak of Czſar's 
Edileſhip. 2 ; | ZI 

We have ſeen what ſuſpicions fell upon Cæſar on guet. Cæt. 
the occaſion of Catilina's enterprizes. Thoſe ſuſpici- cap. 10. 
ms did not alter his intereſt with the People, and cat 
he Edileſhip ſupphed him with new means of aug- Dio. 
nenting it. It was a part of the duty of Ediles to 
thibit Games or Theatrical repreſentations. Cæſar 
xquitted himſelf in that reſpe& with a magnificence, 
hat ſurpaſſed every thing of that kind which had 
ter been ſeen till then. He alſo cauſed deer to be 
nted in the Circus. Amongft theſe different ſhews, 
there were ſome of which the expence was in common 
tween himſelf and Bibulus his collegue; and others, 
mich he gave on his own account, that occaſioned the 
oour of the whole to be aſcribed to him. He be- 
ides eclipſed Bibulus in ſo many other reſpects, that 
tis no wonder he had the foie advantage, even of 
Wat they did in common. Bibulus complained of 
is lot, and ſaid agreeably enough, that the ſame 
extorfB"'ing had happened to him as to Pollux, who had 

uf of the temple built on the Forum in honour of 

tte two — . and however was univerſally forgot, 
at Temple being always called only the Temple of 
laſtor,” This circumſtance, joined with the differ- 
\ Gg2 - _ 
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A. R. 657. ence of characters, produced an enmity, between Czſar 8 
Ant- ©: and Bibulus, which was afterwards carried to the ut. .; 
„ moſt exceſſes. eee Jay 
Cæſar, under pretence of doing honour to his fathers r 
memory, again during his Edileſhip gave combats 0 th 
Gladiators, to the number of three hundred and th 
twenty pair, and he had provided many more. By Sy 
an alarm having ſpread in the city on that occaſion, Wl cr 
becauſe it was apprehended that he might make ano. ni 
ther uſe of thoſe Gladiators than he declared, the | 
Senate paſſed a decree to fix the number of  Gladi; - 
tors that ſhould be allowed to fight in theſe game: ©, 
pin. Pliny relates, that in theſe very games Cæſar ſet thai . 
axxii. 3. firſt example which was ever ſeen in Rome, of making « / 
all the ornaments of the amphitheatre in ſilyver. « ( 
All this magnificence has abſolutely nothing ſingu . 
lar in it, and which is not to be found in others. Bu * 

the following is a circumſtance, that characterized 
Cæſar. I have ſaid, that his conſtant plan was to re nir 
vive the faction of Marius. With this view, whe c. 
he had prepoſſeſſed the minds of the multitude in hi 1; 
favour by games and ſhews, he ſeized that oecaſior 12 

for placing in the Capitol during the night the ſtatue N ion 
of Marius, which he had cauſed to be made ſecret! E 
with victories adorned with trophies, and inſcription gert 

that celebrated the conqueror of the Cimbn. A de 
the break of day, the ſplendor of thoſe ſtatues, which ;f +: 
were maſter- pieces of art, and at the ſame time fine cal 
decorated with gilding, drew thither an infinite com poin 
courſe of ſpectators : and every body admired ſo bol ;, 9 
an act, of which the author was immediately xno 4 

by all the world. Many however conſidered this ſteſ bang 
as an enormous crime, that reproduced honours to ti Aua 

eyes of the publick, aboliſhed by the decrees of der, 
Senate. It is, ſaid they, an eſſay of Cæſar's for pal ns, 

t ing the way to the tyranny. He is for trying what ll ie 
rc are capable of bearing with patience; and the lug»... 
6 ceſs of the preſent enterprize will embolden him OF, be 
tc form new ones, ſtill more bold and dangerous,” TW: A 


partiſans of Marius, on the contrary, encouraged Þ 
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an event fo grateful to them, and ſo little expected, 
came flocking from all parts, and by their number 
aſtoniſhed thoſe, who believed them almoſt annihi- 
ated, becauſe they did not dare to ſhew themſelves. 
They filled the Capitol, which they made reſound with 
their acclamations. Many even melted into tears at 
the ſight of thoſe ſtatues, proſcribed from the time of 
Sylla's Dictatorſhip: and charmed with Cæſar, th 
cried out, that he was the only one, who worthily ſuf. 
ained the honour of being allied to Marius, 

The affair was laid before the Senate, and made a 

t noiſe there. It was upon this occaſion, that 
Catulus made this famous reflection: It is time, 
« fathers, to take care of ourſelves. It is no longer 
« by undermining and ſap, but by open aſſaults, that 
« Czfar attacks the Commonwealth.” The reflexion 
was juſt, The government was at that time founded 
upon the laws and inſtitutions of Sylla ; and it was 
ot poſſible to revive the party of Marius, without 
ntroducing a general ſubverſion of all things. But 
Cæſar, with that ſtrong and perſuaſive * eloquence 
which he ſo well knew how to employ, eluded the re- 
proaches of Catulus, and even gained the approba- 
ion of the Senate. 

He however miſcarried in the deſign he formed af 
getting himſelf ſent into Egypt, on the occaſion of 
the troubles. which had aroſe in that kingdom, and 
of the right, that, according to ſome, the Common- 
wealth might pretend to it. This is a very obſcure 
point in Hiſtory, concerning which I am going briefly 
b give ſuch an account, as ſeems moſt probable. 


After the death of Ptolomy Lathyrus, the Egyp- Porphyr. 
tans placed Cleopatra, his daughter, upon the throne. — 


Yylla, then Dictator, had with him Ptolomy Alexan- Ap 


der, the ſon of another Alexander, brother of Lathy- Aeg 

tus, who died before him, and ſent that young Prince Civ. L. 2. 
Cleopatra. Flut. 

But Alexander in nineteen days time cauſed Cleopatra Ci. 1 

to be murdered, and was killed himſelf by the people II. inRull. 


nto Egypt to reign there jointly wit 


af Alexandria, whom fo horrid a cruelty had inraged 
Gg 3 
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Abg. againſt him, I ſuppoſe, that this Alexander left a 

- 5s. lon of the ſame name, who had well founded preten. 
ſions to the kingdom of Egypt, as his father and 
grandfather had reigned over it; and beſides which 
tie legitimate poſterity of Lathyrus was extin& by 
the death of Cleopatra. Howeyer, the Egyptians ac- 
388 Ptolomy Apletes, the natural ſon of 
Lathyrus, King. I further ſuppoſe, that the diyi. 
ſions, which happened in Egypt, whilſt Pompey was 
making war in Alia, and which occaſioned the ſend- 
ing of Embaſſies to that General, aroſe from the op- 
poſite pretenſions of Alexander III, and Auletes, 
ompey would not take cognizance of this difference. 
Ptolomy Auletes continued jn poſſeſſion of the throne; 
and Alexander reduced to retire to Tyre, died there 


ſoon * after. * 
News came to Rome, that Alexander at his death 
had by his will left the Sepate and People of Rome 
all his right to the 1nheritance of the Lagides, that is 
to Egypt, and the iſle of Cyprus, It is difficult to 
decide, whether this Will be true or falſe. Cicero 
Cic. IE in mentions it in one of his Orations, but without being 
mal '' To. tet © | 7 23 
wiuoilling to explain himſelf clearly. Certain it is, that 
the Senate paſſed an act of inheritance, and ſent de- 
puties to Tyre, to take poſſeſſion of the money depo- 
ſited there by Alexander. 
I therefore believe, that Cæſar was for making this 
Will take place, and in conſequence to cauſe a com- 
miſſion to be given him for reducing Egypt and the 
iſle of Cyprus into a Roman province. He was ſup- 
ported in this project by Craſſus, then Cenſor, with 
whom he ſeems at that time to have been in ſtric 
» Uſher and Prideaux, whom Mr. Rollin has followed in his An- 
cient Hiſtory, give us a different ſucceſſion to the crown of -Egypt 
from Lathyrus : but from a note upon Mr. Prideaux, I think it 
evident, that Uſher's opinion is not to be ſuſtained. Grævius, in 2 
note upon the firſt Agrarian of Cicero, mentions the third Pt 
Alexander of whom I ſpeak in this place. I thought this a point nece!- 
ſary to be cleared up: and Iknow nothing more proper for — 
the united teſtimonies of I Appian, Suetonius, Plutarch, 
eſpecially of Cicero, than the plan which 1 follow. This ſyſtem con- 
nets all the fragments, which we find detached in different Authors 
; | union, 
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union. But he found obſtacles from Catulus, Craſſus's A. R. 687. 
Collegue, and from ſeveral others of the principal 3% 
perſons of the city, who. maintained, that there was 
no ſuch Will in — and beſides, that it was not 
for the honour of the Roman People to ſeem greedy 
of the inheritances of kings, and deſirous to engroſs k 
all kingdoms to themſelves. Theſe latter carried it, 
and Cæſar miſſed his aim. This affair will have con- 
ſequences, which ſeemed to require the explanation 1 
have endeavoured to give in this place. 

I have ſaid that Catulus and Craſſus were Cenſors. pjye. 
They ſcarce ' diſcharged any function of that office. Craſſo. 
There was neither a Cenſus, Review of the Knights, et. O 
nor Liſt of the Senators prepared. A diviſion had 
aroſe between them, as well in reſpect to Egypt, of 
which I have been ſpeaking, as to the People of Gallia 
Tranſpadana, whom Craſſus ſupported by Cæſar, was 
for making Roman citizens ; which Catulus would 
not ſuffer. ' It was impoſſible to reconcile them in any 
thing except abdicating their office, as they actually 
did. el . | 
Catulus, whilſt he continued Cenſor, drew upon Plut. Cas. 
himſelf a difference with Cato, who was Quæſtor the 
fame year, Cato had undertaken to reform and re- 
duce the Regiſters, who often under his predeceſſors 
had acquired great riches, and committed much 1n- 
juſtice, He undertook one in particular, who had 
the protection of Catulus, and engaged that grave 
magiſtrate to go to the Quæſtor's office to ſollicit for 
him, Catulus, who was Cenſor, highly reſpected for 
his virtue, and the friend of Cato in Kane gan of 
5 the conformity of their ſentiments and conduct, aſſured 

himſelf of ſucceeding in what he deſired without dif- 
An. fculty. But Cato reprefented to him, and proved, 
that the perſon, for whom he intereſted himfelf, was 
n criminal. Catulus having nothing to reply, perſiſted 
om! bowever in aſking favour. for the Regiſter on his ac- 
ting WW count. A language, fo contrary to Cato's principles, 
and BY gave the young Quæſtor occaſion for making him a 
. ſerious remonſtrance upon acting fo incoaſiſtently with 
on, Gg4 his 
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A.R.687. his dignity and virtue. Catulus, however, not pe- he 
An.C. ceding, Cato changed his tone, and ſaid ta him: 1; Wl to 
would be a great ſhame for you, Catulus, Cenſor Wl itt 
* as you are, and * with the inſpection of our by 

« manners, if I ſhould order my Serjeants to make and 

« you quit the place.” On theſe words Catulus, a: Wl : o 

the ſame time confuſed and „ opened his mouth ter 

as if to reply; but having not 1 to ſay, Wl i: 

he retired much out of countenance. He, however, 3s | 

acted in ſuch a manner, that the Regiſter was pardon- one 

ed, But Cato ſtill perſevered in employing that officer Wil ca/ 

no more, and even deprived him of his falary.. 4 

Cato is ſo important a perſonage, that on the oc- aſk 


caſion of his entrance into the publick offices, I con- na 
ceive the Reader muſt be pleaſed. with having the pic- real 
ture in this. place after Plutarch, of the firſt ears of 

that rigid friend to virtue, This will be a kind of 
relief and conſolation, in the midſt of the vices 
that deluge the Hiſtory of the times of which I am 


Cato, known among us under the name of Catoof 
Utica, was great-grandſon of Cato the Cenſor, and 
deſcended from a ſon, which that firſt of the Cato's 
had in his old age by a ſecond marriage with the 
daughter of one of his clients. Our Cato had one 
ſiſter both by his father and mother's ſide, who was 
called Porcia. His mother had had children % a 
former marriage; a ſon, whoſe name was Servilius 
Czpio, and ſeveral daughters, of whom the mo 
known is the mother of Brutus. All theſe children 
were orphans whilſt very young, and were brought up Wl "he: 
in the houſe of the famous Tribune Druſus, their WW oula 
uncle by the mother's ſide. _ | nigl 

From his moſt tender infancy Cato ſhewed what w 
he would be one day. The air of his countenance, N A 
the tone of his voice, his look, and his very manner 
of behaviour in the games and amuſements of his * 
age, every thing in him denoted a ſerious, ſolid ge- F 1 
nius, and great conſtancy of mind. His reſolutions boy 
were firm and vigorous. Rough and inacceſſible 1 


* 
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he was to flattery, he was leſs capable of giving way A. R. 63x. 


v fear. I have related.elſewhere his tenacious re. 4c 


iſtance of all the menaces and arts of terror employed 
by Pompedius Silo to make him change his mind; 
and that fi circumſtance of Cato's infancy is 
good p of the future intrepidity of his charac- 
ter. He laughed little and ſeldom. He was not ſubC᷑ 
ect to thoſe little emotions of anger, that die almoſt 
1 ſoon as born in moſt children: But when he was 
once really incenſed, it was in earneſt, and it was not 
eaſy to appeaſe him. In other reſpects he was humane 
nd docile ; he readily obeyed his tutors; but he 
aſked reaſons for every thing: and“ his Governor, a 
nan who knew the world, and choſe rather to employ- 
reaſon than .blows with his diſciple, did not fail to 
atisfy ſuch a child's curioſity. | | 
This ſteady character was far from having any 
nixture of brutal or unnatural in it. He tenderly 
ifeted his brother; and in his earlieſt years, on being 
ed whom he loved beſt, he anſwered, his brother. 
On being aſked again, who held the ſecond place in 
lis affection, he ſaid his brother; and the ſame queſ- 
ton being frequently repeated, he ſtill made no other þ 
reply, till the perſon who interrogated him gave over.. 
This affection increaſed with age and when Cato | 
"as twenty years old, he never ſupped, went any 
purney, nor appeared in the Forum, without his bro- 
ter: He, however, diſtinguiſhed himſelf from him, 
n not uſing perfumes; and in all the reſt of his con- 
duct he was ſtrict and ſevere. Accordingly Cæpio, 
When he heard himſelf praiſed for his prudence and re- 
wlarity, ſaid, | that when compared with others, he 
night indeed deſerve ſome applauſe : but, added he, 
* when I conſider myſelf with Cato, I ſeem an f 


* Apicius,” 


2 7 v* »* 3” we > 2 4 wr +. 


e, xaplus 5 waudlyalor dunk xal Moyer x Th xordias mo xupiragere | 
The Greek text has Sippius, a name unknown, and which may 

ly be a corruption of Apicius, a famous glutton, as every 
ly KNOWS, | 4 | 
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' "AR, 687. To put together here all that relates to'Cato's love 
for his brother, I ſhall add, that Cæpio being a le. 


5 


M 
gionary Tribune, in the war of Spartacus under the Ml ** 
Conſuls Gellius and Lentulus, Cato went to ſerve in! 
the ſame army. Some years after Cato himſelf was a Ml 
legionary Tribune in the army of Macedonid': and his b 
brother, who had undoubtedly no employment, de- 


firing to make a tour in Aſia, fell ſick at Enus in 2 
Thrace. As ſoon as Cato received that news, though 


the ſeaſon was very bad, he reſolved to ſet out from 


Theſſalonica, where he was; and not being able to 1 


+ About 
7200 l. 


&crling, 


Prone a large ſhip, he threw himſelf into à ſmall il © 
bark with two friends, and three ſlaves. He was in a 
very great danger, and eſcaped the ſtorm only by un- du 
expected good fortune. On arriving at Eau, he 0 


found his brother dead. Grief ſeemed to triumph 
over all his philoſophy. He not only ſhed tears in r 


abundance, embraced the dead body, and fell into a fu 
black melancholy ; but he alſo expended great ſums 
in the funeral of his brother, in perfumes and rich 
ſtuffs, that were burnt with him. And laſtly, be © 
cauſed a monument of the moſt precious marble to bell *" 
erected to him in the Forum of Enus, that coſt him 5 
eight Þ talents. This was, however, only a Cæno- (a 
taph, or empty tomb, as will appear from the ſequel. Ge 
Theſe expences gave occaſion for unjuſt reproaches 0 
from ſome people, who pretended, that they did not. © 
ſuit the modeſty and ſimplicity Cato profeſſed in other * 
reſpects. But they did not know, ſays Plutarch , 
what a fund of good nature and tender affection ſub- . 
ſiſted with a cr in other reſpects ſo lofty ; and K 
how acceſſible the ſame man was to the ſentiments off / 6 
kindneſs and nature, who was invincible either to Rf 
pleaſure, terror, U or the importunity of 1 
friends, contrary to juſtice, Gh 10 
He ſhewed no leſs generoſity than goodneſs of heart - 
upon this occaſion, The neighbouring States andi e 
Princes ſent him great preſents to honour Cæpio «8 
* Os na,, vor iy 76 Thr dude, na} giCut, aal Senous Ahe = t! 
A VApL@T® Kai S⁰Lͤt T6 ardpos To nuiper h act quniooplers Ita v. 
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memory. He would not accept money, and uſed the A. R. 67. 

perfumes and other things of the like nature, but not _ 

without. aſcribing the honour of them to thoſe from 

whom he had them. His | brother's fortune was to 

have been divided, (for what reaſon is not ſaid). be. 

tween him and a daughter, then an infant, whom 

Cæpio left behind him. In the diviſion Cato did not 

bring the expences he had been at for the tomb into 

the account. ES Ng BF 
It was therefore very wrongfully, that * Cæſar long 

after accuſed him (no doubt in his Anti-Catones) of 

having ſifted his brother's aſhes in ſearch of the gold 

duſt, that might have been found in them from the ; 

nch brocades, which had been burnt with Czpio's | 

body. This reproach, as Plutarch obſerves, only 

proves, that Czſar thought every thing as lawful to 

his pen as to his ſword. $M | | 
And in the laſt place, when Cato, after his voyage 

v Aſia, of which I ſhall ſpeak below, embarked to 

Wl return to Rome, his friends $90 him to put the 

n that contained his brother's aſhes, on board an- 

WT other ſhip, and not that which carried himſelf. 

WJ Cato refuſed it, and declared, that they ſhould ſooner 

deprive him of his life, than of thoſe aſhes, which were 

"WY dear to him, and that he would confide the care of 

Wy carying them back to Italy to no-body but himſelf. 

W 1 return to Cato's Studies. The Stoick philoſophy 

nad too great a reſemblance to his own character, not 

v engage him in a very peculiar manner. He ſtudied 

WJ the principles of it under Antipater of Tyre, and ap- 

J plied himſelf to them with extreme ardqur ; not + 

for the ſake of learning to diſcourſe from them, as moft 

Wo others did, but to direct his life by them. As he was 

by full of a kind of enthuſiaſm for every thing that re- 

WY lated to virtue, he neglected no part of it. He had, 

however, a natural love or prejudice for conſtancy in 


WM * Czfar is not named in Plutarch's text, as we do here. But as 

oY ferent as that text is, Cæſar is ſufficiently deſcribed in it. 

BI + Hzc Cato arripuit : neque diſputandi cauſa, ut magna pars, ſed 
n vivendi, Cic. pro Mur. n. 62. 8 ch 

by 7 * 2 


vb. 
N 
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A. R. bc thę defence of juſtice, and for that no le inflexibility, 
Ae. which does not ſuffer 22 to be ſoftened: either by Ml * 
flavour, dl. = Wor Ape to perſons. His zeal for Wl * 

Stoiciſm was ſo great, that whilſt he was a le nary il ** 
Tribune in Macedonia, having heard talk cf a fl. 
mous Stoick, called Athenodorus, who had retired Ml © 
in the neighbourhood of Pergamus much advanced = 
in years, had conſtantly rejected the ſolicitations of Ml © 
ſeveral Princes and kings, and could never be per- t 
ſuaded to abandon his retreat, he determined to at- 
tach him to himſelf at any price. He relied enough b. 

his virtue not to deſpair 'of ſucceeding in that 

Na in fo many others had miſcarried. But he did 
not, however, think i it an affair to be treated by letters. 
He took the advantage of a furlow for two — 
which was not irregular, for making a journey to per. 
gamus, and having overcome the oppoſition of Athe- 
nodorus, he brought him away, and returned with 

him to the camp, more proud and elate with his vic- 
tory, than Pompey and Lucullus were from havi 
fubjected nations and kingdoms. 

Cato cultivated eloquence, as a neceſſary means 
for 1 the rights of juſtice, and for enforcing 
good counſe He ſeems, however, to have conceal: 
ed it ; for he did not exerciſe himſelf ip it with othe 
young perſons of his age, and no-body ever heard him 
declaim. Neither did he court occaſions for pro 
ducing himſelf; ſo that one of his friends ſaid to him 
one day, You are blamed for your ſilence,” « Wit 

- « all my heart, rephed Cato, provided they find ne 
thing to blame in my conduct. I ſhall begin tc 
« _ » when I am capable of doing fo, without de 
« ſerving to be condemned to filence.” . 
He however believed it incumbent upon him te 
defend, by a publick action, a monument of his name 


and family. It was the cuſtom for the Tribunes of per 
the People to give their audiences in the Porcia le 
Baſiliea, or Great Hall, which had been etected by 4 
Cato the Cenſor: and as there was a column in i d 
that ' interfered with their ſeats, they undertook toll * 2: 


take 
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take it down, or. remove it! Young Cato. oppoſed it, * 2 


and made a ſpeech on the occaſion, which gave an 
idea highly to the advantage both of his eloquence, 
and the elevation of his ſentiments. His ſtyle had no- 
thing in it that reſembled the common taſte of his age, 
no flowers, no ſtudied ornaments: it was ſimple and 
equal, full of things, and grave even to ſeverity. For 
the reſt the brevity of the turn he gave his thoughts, 
was however pleaſing, and the gravity that formed the 
baſis of his character, was tempered on this occaſion 
by the nature of the cauſe he defended, and ſupplied 
him with the means of conciliating the favour of his 


hearers. They were charmed to ſee a young man ex- 


25 


preſs. a warm and tender concern for the memory f 


the moſt illuſtrious of his anceſtors. His voice was 
fron, and capable of making him heard by ſo great a 
people: and at the ſame time ſuſtained itſelf with ſuch, 
force, that no fatigue was too much for it. It fre- 
quently happened for Cato to ſpeak an whole day to- 
gether without being either exhauſted, or tired. He 
had the ſucceſs he deſired in his affair againſt the 
Tribunes; after which he reſumed his uſual ſilence 

and devoted himſelf again to his ſtudies. | 


He not only cultivated his mind; he laboured 


alſo to ſtrengthen and enure his body in an uſeful 
manner, capable of being reduced to practice. Hence 
te accuſtomed himſelf to bear heat and cold, to re- 
ceive bath the ſunſhine and ſnow n his bare head, 
to walk on foot not only by way of exerciſe, but on 
journeys, and that in all ſeaſons. His friends, who 
accompanied him, were on horſeback : and Cato on 
toot ſometimes joined one and ſometimes, another, for 
the ſake of converſing as they travelled. When he 
as ſick, he knew no remedy but patience and tem- 
berance. He ſhut himſelf up, and faw no- body till 
be was well. : | Be gt nate 
At his table he ſuffered no diſtinction between him 
and thoſe he admitted to..be his gueſts... And during 
great while he was very ſober at it, drinking only 


take ene glaſs after repaſt, and then he retired. But he 


inſenſibly 
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. err inſenſibly accuſtomed himſelf to drink 4 great deal 


and to fit at table often till morning. His friends ex. ;; 
cuſed him with ſaying, * that being employed all the 
day in the affairs of the Commonwealth without alloy. 
ing himſelf any relaxation, he had only the night for 
enjoying the pleaſure of the converſation of men of 
learning and philoſophers. Accordingly ene Mem- 
mius deſiring in an Aſſembly to reproach. Cato with 
this practice, and having ſaid * that he paſſed hole 
nights in drinking,” Cicero took upon himſelf his de- 
fence, and ſaid to that cenſurer: But however you 
4 cannot reproach him with paſſing whole days x 
« dice.“ This is the beſt that could be ſaid for 
ſaving Cato's 2 9 PRES = 
ter all, this a 4 Zh weak enough in 
itſelf, loſes all its 8 if it be — as 7 
Cæſar laid to his charge, that he went ſo far as to ju 
make himſelf drunk. I do not know, whether upon * 
the credit of an enemy we may believe the circumſtance ; 
I am going to relate. But Cæſar wrote that Cato haun 
been . drunk at the corner of a ſtreet, by a too 4; 
of people, who were going early in the morning ac- ( 
cording to cuſtom, to the levee of ſome great man; d 
and that, when they knew who he was, by uncovering dne 
his face, they bluſhed for ſnaame. You+ would e 
« have thought, added he, not that they had taken von 
« Cato tardy, but he them.” Pliny juſtly obſerves, ¶ bet 
that by this reflexion Cæſar Þ praiſes at the ſame time uv 
that he blames his enemy. But it is not the leſs true, vo. 
that the vice of drunkenneſs, which is that of porten 
and the loweſt of the mob, exceedingly diſparaged i e 
the gravity of ſuch a perſonage as Cato. It is not im 
only abſurd, but a thought deſtructive of all morality, Wl ber 
which 5 Seneca, his extravagant Panegyriſt and almoſt n 


* Goto vine laxabat t animum, curis publicis fatigatum. SER. de 1 

N . Anim. n. 3. 26 
1 Putares, non ab illis Catonem, ſed illos à Catone deprehenſus. nur 
Ita reprehendit ut laudet. 27 go 
Catoni ebrietas objecta eſt. Faciliùs efficiet, quiſquis objecent, Wl + | 
hoc crimen honeſtum, quam turpem Catonem, SEM. ibid. 


ad orer, Way! 
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leaf; .dorer, ventures to advance, that it is eaſier to make &. K. 4% 


ex- irunkenneſs a virtue, than Cato vicious. 

He was certainly a perſon ſingular in his way, and 
one in whom all things whatſoever are far from being 
mitable. For inſtance, I reckon of the nature of ab- 
ſurdity, though in a point of much leſs moment, the 
plan he had laid down to himſelf of acting directly 
contrary to the taſte and faſhions of his age in differ- 
ent things. Hence, becauſe he ſaw that purple of a 
bright and lively colour was the mode, he choſe it of 


Plutarch in vain obſerves, that Cato aſſumed no glory 
o himſelf from theſe ſingularities, but that he was 
&firous to accuſtom himſelf not to be aſhamed of any 
thing, that was not really ſhameful, The wiſe and 
judicious man, who is conſcious - that he is ſuffici- 


upon BY :ntly ſingular by the practice of the neceſſary virtues, 
ANCE hinks 4 him to differ from the publick taſte 
ü a tries. Univerſal cuſtoms, when innocent, are 
roop BY things to which he conforms implicitly. 


Cato's greatneſs of ſoul and conſtancy are undoubt- 
dly admurable. But he ſometimes united an haugh- 
neſs and contempt for others with them, which Se- 
teca would fain make a matter of praiſe, but which 
one will come into, that know how to diſtinguiſh. 
between pride and virtue. Cato, ſays * Seneca, 
aring received a blow in the face, was neither angry, 
tor took revenge: he did not even pardon the affront, 
but denied that he had received it.” And his thought, 
xcording to his interpreter, was, that virtue raiſed 


ed more greatneſs of mind, in Seneca's opinion,, 
n not - acknowledging, that he had been offended, 
tan if he had pardoned the offence. +. It was, added 


Cato quum illi os uſſum eſſet, non excanduit, non vindicavit 

ghuriam, ne remiſit quidem, ſed factam negavit. Majore animo non 

zuovit, quàm agnoviſſet. SEN. de Conſtant. Sap. n. 14, 
t Ultionis contumelioſiſſimum genus eſt, non eſſe viſum dignum ex 


wo peteretur ultio. Multi leves injurias altiùs fibi demiſere, dum 
mdicant, Ille _— & nobilis eſt, > by more * fer, latratus 


Jorer, Wutorum canum exaudit. de Ira, L. n. 32. 


he 


dark and deep. dye. He often appeared in publick 
n the middle of the day only in a veſt and flippers, 


lim ſo high, injury could not reach him. He. 


Ant. C. 
| 65. 
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A. R 687. he elſehere, the moſt infulting Kind of revenge, tö 4. 


t. C 


65. 


conformable to the Stoick ſchool, is à manifeſt proof, 


been promiſed to Metellus Scipio: but the marriage 


not his licentiouſneſs and obſcenities, When this 


think the injurer not worth his anger. Many make 4 


wound, ſlight in itſelf, deeper by deſiring to reven 

it. He is truly great, who, like the lion, hears wick 
out deigning to regard the idle yelping of little cur" 
Solofty a conftancy of mind, and 2 ſame time ſo 


chat human philoſophy, or the dim light of nature,” 
only corrects one vice by another.. 6a 
© > Theſe ſpots in the life of Cato are no reaſon for not 
conſidering him as one of the moſt virtuous Pagans 
that ever lived. Accordingly, 'for inftance, it is no 
vulgar praiſe, that in a corrupt city, and under à li 
centious religion, he paſſed his youth with perfett 
rudence, and knew no love, but the legitimate pal 
on for his wife. He firſt' courted Lepida, Who had 


did not take place ; becauſe when Cato's was upon 

point of being concluded, Sciplo- interfered, and the 
preference was given to him. This affront extremely 
exaſperated our philoſopher. He was for going to 
law with Scipio: and his friends having ſhewi ti 

the ridicule of ſuch a deſign, he could not retrain, 
however, from reyenging himſelf in iambicks, in 
which he imitated the ſharpnefs of Archilochus, hut 


flame ſubſided, he married Atilia, the | daughter of 
Serranus. But not ſo fortunate as Lælius, the friend 
of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, it was not. in his 
to make this firſt, her only engagements ant iy 
is wife being found to have leſs prudence than him- 
ſelf, he was obliged to repudiate her after having had 
two children by her. . 

He was married at the time he went into Macedo- 
nia in quality of legionary Tribune. I have ſaid, that 
he had ſerved before as a volunteer under the Conſul 
Gellius in the war of Spartacus, and from thenceforth 
had made himſelf the object of admiration and envy 
Luxury and bad diſcipline prevailed in the Roman 
army. Cato drew all eyes upon him by his —_ 
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city and modeſty, united with all the courage neceſſary nn. 637 
6gs 


Wd Þ dangerous occaſions, and frequent proofs of a fu: 


ri0r 
. offered him by Gellius, and which he denied that he 


ven thoſe who admired him, found that an example 


= 


deed, but above imĩtation. 


9 
S 


ſaves, two freedmen, and four friends, along with 
ravelled by land, he went on foot, whilſt his friends 


reſted with a ſuperior command, not only to ſhew 
o make thoſe under him ſuch men as himſelf, To 
ut united reaſon and mildneſs with it; always pro- 


boch the ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers, with the mo- 
res for every thing he gave them in orders; to which 
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iferent behaviour. This plan ſucceeded wonderfully £ 


this 

br fliers more hoheſt men and lovers of peace, or bet- 

5nd kr warriors 3 more ardent for action, or more docile 
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genius. His refuſal of the military rewards 
had- deſerved, ſeemed very, extraordinary; ſo that 
tid not ſuit them, which ſeemed noble and great A. 

When he ſet out for Macedonia) te carried fifteen 
tim. Throughout the whole journey, as often as he 
were on horſeback. Being arrived at the army, * and 
charged by his General Rubrius with the command 
> 2 legion, he thought it his duty, as an officer in - 
linſelf perſonally virtuous, but that the queſtian was 
ect this, he did not ſuppreſs the terror of command, 


weding by the method of perſuaſion, and informing, | 


e added puniſhments and rewards, according to their 
nd it would be hard to ſay, whether he made his 
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out of reſpect to the laws of juſtice. They were 
midable to the enemy, md nd ate 2 


— 22 


ſection, ink bk ſoldiers 5 for ——— fa 


him do voluntarily all that he commanded - others; 
mn O_— than the officers 
in his habit, equi and manner of performing 
marches; and by — — dignity of his manners, the ele 
vation of his ſentiments, and the -ſuperiarity of hi 
views, ſet himſelf above all that bore the titles d 
Generals and Proconſuls. Cato by all this had nc 
other deſign than to inculcate in then the love of vir 
tue, and without intending or 
ſpired them with love for himſelf. he ſincer 
love of virtue does not enter the ſoul, without af 
fection and reſpect for thoſe from whom it is Nn 
Thoſe who content themſelves with prai 0 we 
thy without loving them, pay homage to 
but are neither admirers. nor imitators of thell 
tue.“ It was during the time, that Cato was leg 
ary Tribune in Macedonia, that his brother Cpl 
died. 

When the term of his ſervice expired, he way 


i 


tended at his departure, not in the midſt of vous kave 
ejaculations, as happened to many, but with expre;.... 
ſons of grief and reſpe&, which may be conſider ud 
LE All the world were in tears; they en. 0 
braced him without being able to let him [oY on. 
kiſſed his hands: the ſoldiers and People ſpread the. 7; 
cloaths upon the ways through which he = to Pe = 
Can there be a more affecting joy, than to ſee onelei: the 
in this manner the object of univerſal love and eſt Rader 
* * with this greatneſs founded ente, An 
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ſo much to acquire b cent equipages and a 
luxurious table, what A difference e * 

Cato, before he returned to Rome; reſolved to 
make the tour of Aſia, to viſit that fine country, 
make himfelf acquainted with the manners'of the in- 
of jabitants, and learn with his own eyes the ſtrength of 
WH it States and Provinces, He had alſo another mo- 
we, King Dejorarus carneftly defited him to come 
to his court: and as that Prince was an ancient friend 
of his family, he would not refuſe him that ſatisfac- 
ton, His manner of travelling was as follows. Far 
from imitating the pomp of ocher Senators, who ex- 
ated ificent receptions, and almoſt laid all the 
aties th which they paſſed under contribution, 
te induſtriouſty avoided putting ay one to expence. 
He made his ct and baker fet out early in the 
norning, that they might be at the place where he 
yas to he in time. They entered the cities mo- 
&{tly and without noiſe; and if Cato had no acquaint- 
uce in them, went contentedly to the inns, and 
wt their maſter's ſupper ready. If there were no inns, 
they applied to the os of the place, aſked 
bdgings of him, and without objecting, took fuch as 
were aff them. They were often treated with 
w manner of regard, becauſe they neither murmured, 
tor uſed menaces; ſo that Cato found nothing ready 
men he arrived. His own appearance did not at- 
mt much reſpect; he far filent on his baggage, and 
vs taken for an obſcure man, and one of little con- 
E Sometimes however = — — ä 
table to his rank, and ſending for the Magiſtrates, 
ad to them: You wretches, mend 2 
* and indifference for the duties of hoſpitality. Every 
* one who comes to your city, will not be a Cato. 
They only want a pretence for uſing yiolence on ac- 
count of being neglected. Prevent che effect of 
* their malignity by your civilities and reſpect.” The 
tader may remember his adventure before the gates 


i Antioch: tax 
H h 2 But 
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command of the fineſt army then in the Roman Em 


when he withdrew: So that every body began to tum 
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But Pompey's example was a good correction for 


thoſe who treated Cato with 1 and did not pay ill ic 
him the regard that was due to him. For that Gene. Wl «: 
ral, when he was * ay Epheſus, ſeeing Cato comming Wl bi 
to make his compliments to him, ſeemed to forget o 
the ſuperiority which his dignities, victories,” and the D. 


pire, gave him. He roſe up, ran to meet him, gave 
m the higheſt praiſes in his preſence,” and ſtill more 


their eyes upon Cato, and to admire the very things 
that had drawn contempt upon him, his implicity; 
modeſty, and that greatneſs of Soul, which made him 
ſuperior to all external pomp. What amazed the 
in particular, was to obſerve more reſpect than friend 
ſnip in Pompey's behaviour: It was evident, that be 
admired him whilſt preſent, and deſiged his abſence 
For inſtead of keeping him with him, as he had done 
all the other young Romans wha came to pay the 
reſpects to him, and making him ſtay ſome time i 
his houſe, he did not make that propoſal to Cato 
as if ſuch a gueſt would have laid him under toe 
much reſtraint, and that in his preſence he ſnhould no 
have thought himſelf ſupreme and independant M 
giſtrate. Cato was alſo almoſt the only one of thoſ 
who went to Rome, to whom Pompey recommendet 
his wife and children, -whoſe relation indeed he vas 
From thenceforth, every body vyed in paying thei 
court to Cato; cities as well as particulars emulatet 
each other in expreſſing their regard; every bod 
was for lodging him in their houſes; every body in 
vited him to entertainments. But neither theſe he 
nours, nor the voluptuouſneſs of Aſia corrupted im 


and he carried back to Rome all the auſterity of h vod 

virtue. pig M ia (anc 
| „ b ra lie d 

This fact cannot agree with the time Pompey went to Epheſu 

after having re-eſtabliſhed peace throughout the Eaſt, Pompey ang + p 


Cato could only have met at Epheſus, at the time of the war w. compa 

the Pirates, or in the interval between the concluſion of that wall buger 

and Pornpey's departure to march againſt Mithridates, 2: 
| - ; > >, I hay 
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vas to contract a ſtricter union with him, and ſecure 
is family and children a powerful protector. Cato 

complied with his requeſt, and went to ſee him. 008” | 
Dcjotarus being deſirous to make him preſents, and 

having uſed too warm inſtances to induce him to ac- 

cept them, the ſevere Roman took ſo much offence, 


ight with his hoſt, and went away the next day at 
tree in the afternoon. Dejotarus was not diſguſted, - 
ud Cato on. arriving at us, found new pre- 
ents, . and a letter from that Prince, who conjured 
lim, either to accept them himſelf, or at leaſt to per- 
vit his friends to divide them among them. * To 
« friends,“ ſaid he to him in his letter, „ deſerve to ' 
« be ſenſible of the honour they have of being at- 
tached to you; and your fortune does not ſuffice to 
reward them according to their merit.” The friends 


umſclf he continued 1nflextble, and ſent back the 
reſents, ſaying, people never wanted pretences for 
«cepting gifts, that gratified their avidity; and that 
be woul with — friends, either what he already 
poſſe ſſed, or ſhould acquire by Juſt and honourable 
methods, 1 

After having viſited all Aſia and Syria, Cato re- 
turned to Rome, and at firſt divided his time between 
is private ſtudies with Athenodorus the Stoick, and 
te affairs of his friends in the Forum, till he thought 
proper to ſtand far. the Quæſtorſhip. We have ſeen. 
what example Cato, when legionary Tribune, has ſet 
joung Officers > We are now going to ſee him the 
model for young Magiſtrates. Before he ſet up as a 
Candidate for the Queſtorſhip, he exactly fludied- 
lie duties and —.— the office to which he aſpired. 


Plutarch Dejotarus was then eld, which can be only in 
compariſon wit —y 0 as that Prince lived twenty-five years, 
fnger, R 


Hh 3 e 


at having arrived in the evening, he only paſſed the 


if Cato ſuffered. themſelves to be tempted : But for 


469% 
I have ſaid, that King Dejotarus g 
jonour of à viſit from him. That? Prince's deſign —_ 


W. 
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Theſe officers, whole places 
through whoſe hands inceſſantly paſſed the publick 
: agcounts, and all affairs, being to act under young 
n Magiſtrates, who ufually, through their ignorance 

and. inexperience, had ſtill occaſion for Tutars, took 
upon them an air of im and inſtead of be- 
ing ſubmiſſive to the orders of the Quaſtona, they 
—— ta govern them, and to be themielves in 
. lame meaſure the Magiſtrates. Cato, - who. did not 
bring with him into that employment only the name 
and = but the capacity and information, taught 
thoſe ſauey Regiſters their duty, and reduced them 
toe the functions of ſimple officers, who were to ex- 
ecute the orders of their ſuperiors. They 

to refiſt; and making their court to the other 
ſtors, they all combined againft Cato alone. But a 
for him, diſcovering the knavery of ſome," and con- 
vincing others of their ignorance, he obliged them all bi. 
to give way. He even made one or two examples of Wl to 
thoſe who had been guilty of malverſations: And his tt. 
conſtancy, an inſtance of which we have given in re · ¶¶ th 
ſpect to Catulus, ſhewed, that there was no quarter Wl th; 
to be expected from him. Thus Cato reinſtated order, WW ha 
and himſelf and his Collegues in full poſſeſſion of all y; 
the rights that appertained to their charge. After cr 

this reform, he rendered the Quæſtor's bench more 

auguſt than the Senate itſelf; and it was commonly dl 
ſaid, that Cato had raiſed the office of Queſtor 088 th 
equal dignity with the Conſulſhip. of 

The Quzſtors had the keeping of the Treaſury no 
and the management of the public revenues. Cato it 
difcovered, that there were old debts aum or 
well from the Commonwealth to particulars, 2 mi tc 
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particulars to — — 
to that diſorder; and would neither admit, that the 
State ſhould do, or- ſuffer; injuſtice : He exacted 
with ſeverity from thoſe who were indebted, and 
ſpeedily and willingly di what was due: So 
that the whole were ſtruck with amazement 
and reſpect for a Magiſtrate, who reformed fraud, and 
dd not know what iwas to commit it; who obliged 
thoſe to reſtore, that flattered themſelves they ſhould 
retain, ———ůůů K wen ante c 
rs M2 S158 33269] ; 2: 
It was by the decrees. of: the Conſuls and Senate, 
that the Quæſtors diſburſed money. Many cheats 
had nt fequeny crepe i po pon theſe occaſions, — 
uced by follicitations and intrigues, 
w 2 — their eyes. Cato would ſuffer nothing of 
this Kind: And he carried his ſcruples ſo far, that 
one day, hen a "decree was preſented to him, in re- 
ſpect to which there was ſome doubt, though ſeveral 
witneſſes atteſted the of it, — her fur 
fer it to be entered his Regiſter, till the Confuls 


oath, © + 
Ons 


— pleaſed the People, was 
his making the infamous Aſſaſſins diſgorge their gains, 
to whom Sylla had given conſiderable rewards out of 
the Treafury for the murther of the Proſcribed. All 
the world deteſted them. Only Cato dared to attack 
them ; and he took from them the cruel rewards they 
had received, reproaching 
een blackneſs of their 
crimes. | 

He alſo acquiced great 
ble aſſiduity, and ſtriet exactneſs in reſpect to every 
thing that concerned the functions of his office. None 
of his Collegues ever came before him to the Office, 


47x 
An 
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upon 
themſelves — — nan; it en i 


them at the ſame time 


es by his indefatiga- | 


nor left it after him. He never failed to be prefent - 


it every Aſſembly both of the Senate and People; in 
order to awe thoſe, who: by an il-judged facility be- 
towed the publick money: in and who. fre- 

Hh 4 quently 
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2 home by almoſt all che — 


And we himſelf he laid out * talents in * 


quently granted — — 
or releaſes of ſums due to the State. By à conduct 
fo well ſuſtained, Cato, on one ſide removing Syco. 
Phants, and ſuch as made a trade of oppreſſing tho 
citizens by penalties and quirks of law for the advan· 
tage of the Revenue, and on the other filling the 
Commonwealth's coffers wich money, demonſtrated, 
that the State might be —— coingi injuſtice 
to particulars., / 1 Sn 
In the beginning his — Riffaeks difpleaſed 
his Collegues, but afterwards they were charmed wich 
having his name to oppoſe to all the unjuſt ſolligita. 
tiens, which they would have found it diffi- 
cult to defend themſelves. Cato ſerved them as an 
excuſe, and very Y tcok- an himſelf; —_ 
offence of refuſallss.. » 3466 5 
The laſt day of his Office, n ian been — 


informed that bis Collegue Marcellus, who hade. 
mained at the Quæſtot's Office, was in a manner be · 
ſieged there by a great number of powerful perſons, 
who were for obtaining, or rather extorting an unjult 
and unreaſonable gratification from him. Marcellus 
had been Cato's friend from his infancy, and a good 
natured man, but weak, and little capable of refilting 
intreaties and importunities. Cato returned to the 
Office, and finding the affair over, and the inſtrument 
already drawn up — ſigned, he demanded that papet, 
and cancelled jt in the preſence of Marcellus, with- 
out the latter's ſaying one word. He afterwards car. 
Tied him away, and went with him quite to his houſe: 
And Marcellus was ſo ſenſible, — was in the right; 
that he never made him any complaint or reprpach 
on that head, and nn as much his a 
ever. .- - 

When he quitted his Office of Queſtor, he did 
not therefore become indifferent to what eonc 
the adminiſtration of the Revenue. He made ſlaves 
keep him a journal of all the affairs tranſacted in it. 
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nances from Sylla down ta his ip, and he 
turned them over continually, in order to make A. 
Ell perfe@tly maſter or arm te big 'y ©! 
His fidelity in performing the — Bthany 
b ſo admirable He- was the firſt in the 
Senate, 
quently — a conſiderable ſpace of time, before 
the Houle: was aſſembled, he brought a book, and 
read till it began to deliberate. He never quitted the 
city during the day sche Senate was to be held. Pom- 
pey findin him — always in his way, laid 
— and engaged him in different affairs, 
vhich- ſometimes obliged him to be abſent. Cato 
bon perceived the deſign;” and reſolved to prefer his) 
aſiduity in the Senate to every other occupation “. 
For it was neither the love of glory, the- lucre of 
ntereſt, nor a kind of chance, as was the caſe with 
many others, that had engaged him to mix in the 


f principle z and becauſe he was convinced, that a 
atizen owes himſelf to his Country, he believed' it 


does for the hive. Not contented” with the objects 
nd affairs which he had before his eyes, he made 


He cauſed accounts to be ſent him of all: that paſſed 
n them: Decrees, — — important events, and 
uch as might have con ——ů— all was tranſmitted: 
o him by his friends an 2 greens in the diffe- 
ent parts of the Empire. . 3 

A conduct fo excellent in all its parts, and him 
n aſtoniſhing reputation. His name was almoſt 
quoted like that ys Virtue itſelf. An Advocate 
pleading one 9 me that a ſingle witneſs would 
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publick affairs, but he applied himſelf to them out 


lis indiſpenſible obligation to labour for the good of 55 
the State with as much care and exactneſt as a Bee 


that contained the whole adminiſtration of the N E. 


61 


the laſt that left it. And as he fre- 


is attention and vigilance extend to the Provinces. 5 
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er net ſuſice to a cauſe; though it were Cato 

E himſelf.” And in the Senate # vicious and debauch- 

ed perſon having — ak in praiſe of 

— and tem interrupted him 

in t — 5-4 2 — HIPS Tou, 

c ho are recltds Craffus, live like Lucullus, aud u 
„ HRe Cato... F260; At th 

«The ſeverity with which Cato had nile cdiface 
therers of the Proſcribed refund the ſums they 
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ers, who had killed the Proferibed, though they not 
excepted by name in Sylla's laws. He found — ſon 
— condemned in ſome manner by Cato: and © a 
when they were brought to his tribunal, he gave the BY e 


the ſatisfaction of ſeeing thoſe barbarous 8 * t 
wretches puniſhed for the crimes they had before t 
been rewarded for perpetrating. The cataſtrophe of Wl C 
theſe mifcreants was matter of publick rejoicme. the 
Their condemnation. was conſidered as entirely oli 
N the footſteps of Tyranny, and as a _ 

en 
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ling to deftroy him. In effe&t of this 
tence, Catilina, a man guilty of imes, 
actually forming an horrid conſpiracy, 
three times tried- on the heavieſt charges, and 
ten acquitted, without ceaſing to as 
criminal, found himſelf in a condition to ſet up as a 
Candidate for the C Ip. * ; a 
Cicero, who had the year before to ſtand Cic. ad 
turing this for the ſame office, when he ſaw Catilina Ae. . . 
cuſed of extortion, had faid, * that he ſhould” cer» 
tainly. have him for a competitor, if people ſhould 
judge, that it was not light af noon-day;”* He was 
tried and acquitted : And afterwards feeing  himfelf 
again accuſed, whether on the occaſion of debauchery 
with the Veſtal Fabia, or of the murther of the Pro- 
ſcribed, he applied to Cicero himſelf to be his de- 
fender. It is not certainly known whether Cicero 
pleaded fo bad a cauſe z but it is certain, that he was 
not averſe to undertaking it, and gave this for his rea- 
ſon : „Either I ſhall occaſion his being acquitted, Alcon. 
and in that caſe ſhall have reaſon to rely upon more (2 708* 
* concurrence between him and me in ſtanding for cic. ad 
the Confulſhip : Or he will be condemned, and Attic. I. a. 
that will be my conſolation.” . 


Cicero and Catilina were the moſt 1 of Agon. 
the Candidates ; the firſt by his merit, and the other 
* I follow Aſconius Bere. Ptutarch fays, that Lucretius Ofella was 
killed by a Centurion, by 
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688-by his birth;/ ſuſtained by an and 


* Spirit. They had five competitors, Galba a Patri. 


cian and an honeſt man, but one of no great talents; 
Ci Antonius, the fon! of the Orator M. Antonius; 
E. Caſſius, who conſpired the following year with 


Oatilina; and two others, whoſe names are not very 


famous in Hiſtory. It ſoon appeared, that the = 


tion would lie between Cicero, Catilina and Ants. 


nius: And the two latter, ſupported by Craſſus and 


Cæſar, joined together, and united their „ in 
order to exelude a formidable competitor, as to ſe· 
cure the Conſulſhip to themſelves. They carried on 
their corrupt — ns nag ie with ſo much inſolenee-and 
impudence; that all the people of worth in the ity 

were incenſed at it. The Senate were deſirous * a 
new law againſt canvaſſing, and to augment the feye- 
rity of the puniſhments inflicted by former inſtitu- 


tions. But à Tribune, called Q. Mucius, oppoſed 


--..: occaſioned by this oppoſition, Cicero -roſe up, and 
made 4 


it. In the midſt of the hole Senate's indignation, 


virulent invective againſt Antonius. 
That diſcourſe is not come down to us entire: We 
have only ſome fragments of it, which have been 
preſeryed by Aſconius Pedianus. 

In the mean time Catilina laboured in ſegret to pro- 
mote the ſcheme of his conſpiracy. The occaſton 
ſeemed entirely favourable to him. Pompey was in 
the Eaſt with the principal forces of the Empire, 
There was no conſiderable army on foat in Italy: If 
therefore he could make himſelf Conſul with Anto- 


nius, as he was in hopes, he affured himſelf of be- 


ing abſolute maſtery of the Commonwealth. For An. 


tonius, without being deſperately wicked, was one of 


thoſe men, who through weakneſs are capable of - be- 
ing led into the greateſt crimes. Indifferent of him- 
ſelf to vice or virtue, and formed to be governed by 
others, his good or bad conduct depended on thoſe, 
who had the addreſs to ſecure him. Accordingly 
Catilina aſſured himſelf with reaſon, that in * 4 
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deſigns. 2 7 
The general diſpoſition 'of he «Gries of "GY and 
Italy ga ave him no leſs hopes. The univerſal corrup- 
tion of manners, _— J have repeated after Salluſt, 
had occaſioned a prodigious number of debts. The 
principal citiaens were ſwallowed up by their frantick 
ertravagances; building . — feaſts 
given the People, largeſſes to purchaſe votes: and all 
the money of the Commonwealth was transferred into 
gnoble hands, that were not capable of a generous 
zeal for the ſervice of the State. Sylla's ſoldiers, who 
had laviſhed with prodigality what they had acquired 
by violence, deſired a. new civil war. Another kind cic. 


2 


change that might eſtabliſh their fortunes. The con- 
currence of ſo many- circumſtances ſeemed to invite 
Catilina to ſet the ſprings at work, which he had long 
been preparing. 

For during a great length of time he had induſtri- Sallu 
ouſly drawn about him all the villainous part of the 
city, and we have ſeen how great their numbers were. 
All thoſe, who in the moſt ſhameful diforders had 
entirely ſquandered their fortunes; all, who had con- 
tracted conſiderable debts to ranſom themſelves from 
the ſeverity of the Judges; parricides, ſacrilegious 
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crimes, ar deſerved to be ſo; thoſe who ſubſiſted only 
by murthers and perjury; and laſtly all ſuch as de- 
bauchery, poverty, or remorſe inceſſantly diſtreſſed, 
and rendered enemies to tranquillity; theſe and ſuch 
s theſe formed the party and train of Catilina; who 
tad ſpared no application to make them his friends 
and confidents. 

If it even happened, that he contracted a friend: 
ſhip with a perſon, whoſe manners were exempt from 
crimes, by the daily commerce with ſo many aban- 
doned villains, and the force of ſedition, he became 


by 


r 
collegue he ſhould find a ſupple: inſtrument to all his AR. e, 


of men in a directly different cafe, I mean thoſe, who Mur. 
had been ruined by Sylla's victory, no leſs deſired a 


perſons z thoſe who had either been condemned for 


E 


_ 
fre 
I 


* 
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erve his friends as falſe witneſſes, or to 
Wills and writings. He t them to 
| honour, laws, « 1 fortune, 45 Lare 
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8 the reſt . Catilina was 
rious in cultivating familiarities with young per- 
whoſe ſimplicity and inexperience, ſuſc 

every kind of impreſſions, were enſily enſnared 
his arts. For according to his of their 
taſtes and inclinations, ſome he aſſiſted in their 
i} pleaiures ; for others he purchaſed dogy and 
a word, ſhame, honour, money, he ſped 
e that might reader them docile to his puypoſe 
to his intereſts. 

having thus drawn them in, he formed them 
moſt atrocious crimes. pn bb 
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and to be checked by no fear of danger. AtYngth 

g „ when he had enured arid cön- 
them in ill, he compleated that fatal eduta- 
by accuſtoming them to the ſhedding of blood ; 
and if there happened to be no body at that inſtant, 
of whom he deſired to rid himſelf, he made them kill 
whom he thought fit indiſcriminately, without exa- 
whether he had reaſon to hate theny 6r not, 


becauſe-I know no — better wt to teach 
Youth, how cautious they ought to be of bad com- 
pany, and in what manner the lure of pleafure, which 
ſeems ſo grateful, ſoon leads on thoſe, who abandon 
themſelves to it, into the moſt. dreadful exceſſes; 
By theſe arts Catilina had corrupted the 
part of the Youth of Rome, and eſpecially thoſe of 
illuſtrious birth. Almoſt all of them favoured his en- 
terprizes: And through a deplorable infatuation, whilſt 
it was eaſy for them, in effect of the publick tranquil 


'* Maxums adoleſcentium familiaritates appetebat. Eorum anim+ 
molles, & ætate fluxi, dolis baud difficulter capiebantur, 
lity, 
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Julius, MARCIUS,: Conſuls, 
cis with magnificence and 
5 the uncertain to the certain, and war 


1 juſt beun related; is cevules, that 
2 ORSEY - 
it Senators, aman Knights, 
illuſtrious inhabitants of che — 
cities of Italy. Beſides this number af declared 
adherents, he had ſecret partiſans, whoſe motive was 
not ſo: much the bad — — and 
— —— Theſe are Salluft's 
terms, - which may very w y Cæſar in 
amongſt others. The fame Author a 4 yp 
Craſſus" was —— aq Wo that his jealouſy and 
fear of P made him deſire to have any powerful 
adverſary oever to oppoſe 
flattered himſelf, if the 
dot be difficult w pallſs hamdelf of the firlt rank in 
that party. 
Catilina allo aſſured himfelf of the Forces 12 
ria, which having been —ñ — 
only an occaſion for revoltin held — 
gence with Ca. Piſo in Spain, and with one Sittius, 
who having been proſecuted for ſome drime at Ronte, 
had fled to Africa, and had there aſſembled a conſider- 
able body of troops. Piſo failed him, having been 
killed in his Province, as I have faid above. As to 
Sittius, the diſtance of and the fudden ruin of 
— undoubtedly prevented him from declaring 
imſel 

All theſe ſupports exalted Cariling's courage and 
inſpired him with the deſire of haſtening the execution 
of his deſigns. Salluſt adds a final motive; the trou- 
ble of a conſcience, continually agitated by the re- 
membrance of his crimes. That * abominable 


the enemy of Gods and men, ſays the Hiftorian, 


© Animus impurus, dns hominibu infeſtus, neque vigilits, ne- 

quietibus ſedari poterat : ita — mentem — vexabat. 

iu coo ei exfinguis, fortli oculi, citus modꝭ mod tardus inceſ- 

prorſus in facie vultaque vecordia iner at. Ss 
oun 


C. 
a 
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A. R. 688. 
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found no tranquillity either inaction or reſt}: waking; 
or 1 So perpetually- was he haunted hy re. 
morſe. The perturbation of his ſoul appeared in his 
aſpect, and all his behaviour. A pale face, eyes wild 
and haggard, his. gait ſometimes haſty, and ſometimes 
Now and heavy, all expreſſed inward diſcompoſure 
and fury. Reſolving therefore to put his ſcheme in 


execution, he aſſembled at his houſe about the begin- 


ning of June the heads of his party, that is, thoſe 
who were at the ſame time both the moſt miſerable 
and the moſt. audacious, Salluſt names eleven of 
them, who either were, or had been, Senators and 
of whom the moſt noted were Lentulus Sura, Conſul 
in the year 681, and who having afterwards been ex- 
pelled the Senate by the Cenſors, was then 4 Candi. 
date for the Prætorſhip in order to re- enter it P. 
Antronius, chief with Catilina of the conſpiracy.of 
the preceding year; two Sylla's brothers, ont of 
whom was the aſſociate of Antronius's fortune but 
cleared by Cicero, as I have ſaid; L. Caflius; who 
actually ſtood for the Conſulſhip; Cet , 4 man 


of the moſt noble birth, and deſcended from an illuſ- 


trious branch of the Cornelian Family; and laſtly, 
Q. Carius, who was the perſon from whom Cicero had 
the firſt and greateſt lights concerning Catilina's de- 
ſigns. Such were the principal members of this cri- 
minal aſſembly. We come now to the Speech, which 
Salluſt puts into the mouth of their chief. 15 
After having given them praiſes, wherein he aſcribes 
to vice the name of virtue, or rather diſguiſes the od- 
ous of guilt in terms that expreſs nothing but what 
is honourable and virtuous; and after having painted 
in the moſt lively colours on one fide, the power and 
riches of the perſons at the head of the Commonwealth, 
and on the other the miſery and jgnominy, to which 
themſelves are reduced, he adds with an eloquence 


ve have ſpoken above, and particularly in the Conlullhip of Lu- 
18, AV corrupt man, and extreme avour- 
this — ſame, I am ſurpcized, — neither 


Wor- 


cullus, of one Ceth 
by the 2 
Cicero nor Salluſt reproached him with his paſt conduct. 
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to be the ſport of your equals, and drag a wretched 
« life in ſhame, to loſe it at length in torments. But 
« wherefore, oh all you immortal Gods whilft an 
« happier fate attends us? The Victory is in our 
« owft hands. We have on our” fide the vigour of 
« youth 'with intrepid courage: On the contrary, 
« thoſe we attack are entirely enervated by years and 
the enjoyments of riches. The queſtion is only to 
begin; the reſt will effect irfelf, What motives 
« can be ſtronger than yours? For what man; if he 
« deſerves that name, and has the ſentiments of a 
man, can bear td ſee their vaſt ſuperfluity of riches, 
their enormous profuſions in levelling mountains, 

« and incloſing ſeas with moles and banks, on which 

they erect magnificent buildings, whilſt we are in want 

« even of the common neceffaries of life; whilſt they 
« join houſe to houſe to form themſelves ſuperb pala- 

ces, and we have ſcarce roofs to ſhelter ourſelves 

under? They buy paintings, ſtatues, and plate of 
great value they demoliſh what they now juſt builr, 


* Que quouſque tandem -patiemini, fortiſſumi viri ? Nonne emori 
er virtutem præſtat, quam vitam miſeram atque inhoneſtam, ubi 
lienæ ſuperbiz ludibrio fueris, per dedecus amittere ? Verum enim- 
rd, pro defim atque hominum fidern ! victoria in manu nobis eſt. 
Viget ætas, animus valet : contra illis, annis atque divitiis, omnia 
conſenuere, Tantymmodo incepto opus eſt: cetera res expediet. 
[tenim quis mortalium, cui virile ingenium ineft, tolerare poteſt, il- 
ls divitias ſuperare, quas profundant in exſtruendo mari & comquan- 
lis montibus; nobis rem familiarem etiam ad neceſſaria deeſſe? log 
binas, aut ampliùs, domos coutinuare ; nobis larem familiarem nuſ- 
quam ullum elle ? Quum tabulas, ſigna, toreumata emunt; nova di- 
nunt, alia ædiſicant; mò o us modis pecuniam trahunt, vex- 
ut: tamen ſumma lubidine divitias ſuas vincere nequeunt. At no- 
iu eſt domi che foris æs allenum; mala res, ſpes multo {aſperior : 


knique quid reliqui habemus, præter miſeram animam ? Quin igitur 
apergifcemini ? En illa, illa quam ſæpe optaſtis, libertas; præterea 
Witiz, decus, gloria, in oculis ſita ſunt, Fortuna ea omnia victori- 
u præmia poſuit. Res, tempus, belli pericala, egeſtas, belli ſpolia 
wgnifica, magis quum oratio mea, vos hortentur, Vel imperatore, 
ul milite me-utemini. Neque animus, neque corpus à vobis aberit. 
lat ipſa, ut ſpero, vobiſcum una Conſul agam : niſi forte me animus 


llt, & vos ſervire magis quam imperare/parati eſtis. 
Vol. VII. Ii 2M and 


worthy of a better cauſe: How long e, brave and A. R. 682. 
« generous men, how Tong will you ſuffer fuch in- . C. 
« dignities ? Is it not better to die with valour, than 
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44 Julius, MARCIUS, Conſuk. 
A. R. 688. « and afterwards erect new edifices: In a word, they 


* « ſeem induſtriouſly to ſtrive with their riches, and pre 
„ by redoubled efforts to endeavour to annihilate ] 
« them; however, it is in vain, that they. indulge WE his 
<« their capricious taſtes, they cannot ſucceed in over. WM hav 
< coming and exhauſting their treaſures : But as to us, W vin 
« within our houſes, we find nothing but penury, Wr 
© and abroad meet none but creditors ; a ſad preſent Wll beet 
&« ſituation, a dreadful one in proſpect, for the future, Wl othe 
«In a word, what can we call our own, that we ſtill WM rot 
& have, except a miſerable life? Let therefore your ret 
<« reaſon, your reſolution, awake] Behold the liberty Wl thin: 
e you have ſo much deſired : behold it offers itſelf : ſul 
% to. you, accompanied with riches, glory and ho- reali 
„ nours, the glorious rewards of victory? Could for- T 
<« tune propoſe greater to you? Do not conſider ſo dom 
« much my words as the things themſelves; de dat 
% time, the dangers you run, the indigence you-luf- WM Deb: 
<« fer, the magnificent ſpoils of the war; theſe ought WM to(c 
<« to adviſe and animate you. "You will find in me ng 
either a General, or a Soldier, which you will. WW paſſic 
„Neither my mind, nor body ſhall be wanting toe $ 
* you. I hope ſoon, as Conſul, to put the things us c 
&« T ſpeak of in execution with you, unleſs I am de-WMW That 
<« ceived in my expectation, and you prefer ſlavery to ls ch 
& dominion.” w—__ een! 
This diſcourſe was received with great applauſes. Wor 
However, as it contained only indefinite things ot limſe: 
general hints, moſt of them aſked Catilina for a mot his 
particular explanation of his views, and what eachWreſen 
had to expect from them. He ſatisfied them, and rag 
declared to them a general abolition of debts, theWinet; 
proſcription of the rich, the Offices of the State, thee « 
Prieſthoods, plunder at diſcretion ; in a word, all tha ved 
reſults from war to victors, who know no other Law it o 
but will and pleaſure. He at the ſame time ſhewediWie, he 
them the facility of the execution, if he had Ante feli 
nius for his Collegue in the Conſulſhip. He dilyWuſtr 
miſſed them in this manner full of great hopes, tee kn. 


commending to them, to employ their utmolt 
* Fir Ob 
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preme dignity. 


Writers more remote from the ſource, as is uſual, have 
deen more poſitive, Plutarch, Florus, and ſome 
others relate the thing as certain. Though there be 
nothing incredible in it in reſpect to ſuch abandoned 


things does not ſpare Catilina and his adherents, ſeems 


reality of the fact. | 

The Secret, ſo abſolutely neceſſary, and yet fo ſel- 
dom kept, in ſuch enterprizes, took air by a means, 
that has diſcovered many others, I mean Love and 
Debauch. Curius, whom I have mentioned amon 
thoſe who were at Catilina's aſſembly, and who hav- 
ng very early loſt, his reputation by his bad life and 
palſſion for gaming, had in conſequence been expelled 
the Senate by the Cenſors, had long lived in a vici- 
dus commerce with Fulvia, a woman of condition, 
That man had no leſs levity, than audaciouſneſs, in 
is character; incapable of concealing what he knew, 
wen to his own crimes, he was as void of rule in his 
es, WW ficourſe, as in his actions. In conſequence, ſeeing 
or umſelf deſpiſed by her he loved, becauſe the diſorder 
ore! his affairs would not admit his making her as great 
reſents as ſhe deſired, on a ſudden he changed ſtile, 
gged much, made her magnificent. promiſes, and 
bmetimes vented menaces; in a word, he talked in a 
bne of haughtineſs not ufual to him. Fulvia ob- 
ted this change; and having eaſily drawn the cauſe 
f it out of him, though a woman void of morals, 
le, however, did not act as a bad citizen: She had 
feeling for the danger of the Commonwealth, and 
Mduſtriouſly related to a great number of perſons all 
be knew, only concealing the name of her informer, 


I'F2- The 


It was rumoured, that Catilina had exacted from 
his accomplices in this aſſembly an horrid oath, after 
having made them drink human blood mingled with 
vine in a bowl. Salluſt does not affirms the fact. 


yretches, the circumſpection of Salluſt, who in other 
: ſufficient reaſon for a judicious Reader to doubt the 


49, 
and pains for raiſing him and Antonius to that ſu- 22 


64. 


' 


> JULIUS, MARCIUS, Confuls. 
A. k. 66. The ſpreading of theſe rumours in the city were of Ml. 
Hut. C. great ſervice to Cicero in facilitating his way to the Ml 1 
Conſulſhip. It was with difficulty, that all his merit ne 
triumphed over the novelty of his origin. Pride and Se 
envy * engrofſed moſt the Nobility ; and they il © 
- thought the Conſulſhip in a manner profaned,"if 4 
New man (one without birth) were ſuffered to obtain vit 
it, however great his merit. But in ſo preſſing ai * 
danger, pride and envy gave way to fear: And k bir 
was thus, that Cicero, as he boaſts himſelf 5, forced 


the barriers, which the Nobility had at firſt ſet up * 

againſt him. Though for a confiderable ſpace of 5 

time no new man had been placed at the head of the 
Commonwealth, Cicero was nominated Conſul firk, ds 

and by the unanimous ſuffrages of all the Centuries, be 

or rather by a kind of general acclamation made by - ! 

the united voices of the whole Roman People in hi . 

' Sſcon. in favour. Catilina did not fail to obtain a great num r 


Tog » 


, Caadid, ber of Suffrages. However, Antonius carried it againſf 
him by ſome voices, having offered himſelf with 
train of followers ſomething more honourable, fo 
which he was obliged, not to his own merit, but hit 

| father's memory, © a 

This event extremely diſconcerted Catilina's Part 
ſans. But their chief, always audacious, and ir 
tated hy bad ſucceſſes, was not diſcouraged till hi 
madnels riſing to exceſs, at length occaſioned his pe 
riſhing with the greateſt part of his deteſtable adher 

ents. | 
Dio. 1. As Catulus and Craſſus, the Cenſors of the pre 
**,. ceding year, had abdicated, without doing the Com 
monwealth any ſervice, it was thought proper to cre 
ate new ones for this year. Never indeed had Romt 
more occaſion for the ſeverity of the Cenſorſhip. Bu 
. the ſame vices, that rendered it neceſſary, preventec 


* Pleraque nobilitas invidia æſtuabat; & quaſi pollui conſulatu 
credebant, fi cum, quamvis egregius, homo nayus adeptus foret. See 
ubi periculum advenit, invidia atque ſuperbia poſt fuere. 5" Ih 

+ Quum ego tanto intervallo clauſtra iſta nobilitatis refregiftem, © 
* Cic. pro Mur, n, I7, & II. in Rull. n, 3. 
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is effects. The Tribunes of the People, apprehend- A. R. 658. 
ing, that they ſhould be ſtruck out of the Liſt of the 6. 


Senators, oppoſed the forming a new one. Thus 
this Cenſorſhip came to nothing, and has cantinued 
ſo obſcure that * one of the two Cenſors is not known 
with certainty, and the only aſſurance we have of the 
other is from ſome words of Cicero, that relate to 


him. 


9 


He was called L. Cotta, and was a great lover of Put 


vine. Cicero, when he ſtood for the Conſulſhip, hay- Cic. 


ng heated himſelf very much, caufed a glaſs of water 
to be brought him in the Forum: And whilſt he drank, 
his friends ſtood around him ; “Lou do well,” faid 
he to them, to hide me; tor the Cenſor would not 
« pardon me, if he ſaw me drink water.” 

| HS OS that thoſe might be Q. Metellus Pius, 
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Ila of Ciceros Conſulſhip. Agrarian Law of Ruilus. 
Cicero prevents its being paſſed by the People. He ap- 
peaſes the clamrur of the People againſt  Reſcius. He 
defend Rabirius accuſed. of having killed Saturninus. 
He oppaſes the children of the Proſcribed, who are for 
being admitted into offices. He undertakes to reform 
the abuſes of free Embaſſies. He gains bis Collegue by 
reſizning the government of Macedonia to him, Lucul- 
lus's triumph. Luxury cf Lucullus, bis houſes, and 
gardens. Enormous expences of bis table. His Li- 
brary; noble uſe which he makes of it. Birth of 
Auguſtus. Catilina reanimates his party. Several wo- 
men of quality enter into the conſpiracy. Sempronia's 
character. Catilina ftands again fer the Conjuljhip. 
His competitors. Cicero lays open all bis procecdings. 
He makes a ſpeech to him in the full Senate, and reduces 
lim to take off. the maſk. Catilina reſolves to cauſe 
the Conſul to be aſſaſſinated in the field of Mars. He 
failrof the Confulſhip. He reſobves to make war vpenty. 

35 112 Advice 
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Advice given Cicero by Craſſus. ' Decree, to ih the 
Conſuls to * for the ſafety of 'the Conmontecalb. 
Trouble and anxiety in Rome. 

Catilina endeavours in vain to have Cicero afſaſſmat:] 


Mallius takes arms. 


in his own houſe. He goes to the Senate. Cicero u.. 


_ +» zaths'bim expreſsly in a Speech : Prima Catilinariz, 


Catilina's anſwer. He quits Rome. Cicero's Speech 


10 the People concerning Catilina's departure. Secunda 


Catilinaria. Cicero defends Murena, the Conſul elef, 
accuſed of corrupt canvaſſing. 'Open and frank lebe. 


viour of Cato, Murena's accuſer. Ciceros Oration, 


Addreſs with which be treats what relates to Cat. 


Murena is acquitted. Calilina repairs ro the camp of 


. Mallius. They are both declared enemies of tbeir coun- 


try by the Senate. Obſtinacy of Catilina's Partiſan. 
The multitude favour him. Lentulus endeavours to bring 
the Allobroges into his party. The latter give Cicero ad. 
vice of all. Plan ef the Conſprrators fer burning Rome. 
The Allobroges get a writing from Lentulus and the beads 
of the conſpiracy. Cicero, in concert with them, cauſes 
them to be ſcized with their Papers. Lentulus, and four 


of bis principal accomplices, are ſeized. They are con- 


wvitted in full ſenate. They are diſtributed into private 
houſes to be kept priſoners. Singular honour conferred 
on Cicero by the Senate, Cicero gives an account to the 
People of what has lately paſſed in the Senate: Tertia 


Carlinarla T he multitude change ſentiments in rape 


to Catilina, and begin to deteſt bim. Craſſus is inform 
ed againſt as having a hand in the conſpiracy. The 
informer is committed 10 priſen. What part Ceſar 
and Craſſus may have been believed to have had in Ca- 


tilina's deſigns. Anxiety of Cicero. He is encourage 


by his wife and brother. He ofſembles the Senate 10 dt. 
termine the fate of the priſoners. Silanus is for having 
them put to death. Ce 4 oþ opens a different opinion, 
and is for being ſatisfied with perpetual 3 
Cicero interrupts the deliberation by a Speech, wherein 
be ſhews, that he inclines to the fide of rigour : Quarta 
Catilinaria : Cato refu es Cæſar's diſcourſe, and brings 
the whole Senate into his opinion. Execution of La- 


alu 
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| tulus, and of thoſe who had been ſeized with him. Te, 
. timany of the publick eftzem and gratitud? for Cicero. 
Catilina is defeated by Antonius, and cauſes himſelf 10 
be killed in the battle. A Tribune prevents Cicero from 
| haranguing the. Per ple on quitting ihe Conſulſhid. The 


407 


Conſul s oath. Brief plan of Ciceros Conſulſhip. He 


bad endeavoured to prevent future evils by attathing 

_ the Order of the Knights to the, Senate. Cicers's Con- 
ſulſbip conſtitutes his bigbeſt glory. Magnificent Games 
given by Lentulus Spinther. 


M. ToLtivs Ciczro. 
C. ANTONI1US. 


HE Conſulſhip of Cicero contains infinite mat- 

ter of entertainment. The events of it are im- 
portant of themſelves; but the Conſul's perſon makes 
them ſtill more affecting. We ſhall fee a name fo 
famous acquire new Juſtre by the wiſe and ſucceſs- 
ful adminiſt.ation of the publick affairs, and the great 
Orator ſhew, himſelf the great Stateſman. His elo- 
quence, hitherto almoſt ſolely. employed in favour of 
particulars, is now going to have the publick ſafety 
for its object. Cicero, placed on the moſt glorious 
ſtage of the Univerſe, and at the. head of an Empire, 
thar had ſwallowed up all others, will have occaſion 
to diſplay all his talents and all his virtues, Divided 
between an amazing abundance of different cares and 
objects, he will be equal to them all by his indefati- 
gable ardour, and the extent of his genius. We ſhall 
admire his zeal for every thing that concerns the tran- 
quillity of | the State, his penetration in diſcovering 
black and ſecret intrigues, and his conſtancy in pu- 
niſhing them : and we ſhall be convinced by his ex- 
ample, that a ſpecies of merit no leſs glorious, and 
more amiable, than that of Warriors, may be formed 
in the arms of the Muſes. | ; 


E A. R. 689. 


Ant. G : 
63. 


The greateſt exploit of Cicero's Conſulſhip is un- 
doubtedly the ſuppreſſion of Catiline's conſpiracy * 


but that is got the only one. Before he ſaved the 
114 Com- 
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A. R.689. Commonwealth from a common danger, he defended 
= it againſt the efforts of thoſe who. attacked it by parts. 
Sic. in The firſt adverſary. that he had to contend with, 
Rull. was P. Servilius Rullus Tribune af the People, who 
had propoſed a new. Agrarian Law, even before Ci- 
cero entered upon office; for the Tribunes took. pol. 
ſeſſion of their Magiſtracy on the tenth of December, 

This Law, more extenſive, or, to ſpeak more properly, 

more exorbitant than all the reſt of the ſame kind, that 
had ever been paſſed, gave up to a ſmall number of 
citizens, under the pretext of relieving the poor, al- 

moſt all the revenues of the Commonwealth. The 
principal heads of it are as follow. It decreed, that 
the ancient domains of the Kings of Macedonia, the 
territory of Corinth, the lands adjacent to Cartha- 
gena in Spain, old Carthage in Africa, and alſo all 
the lands, buildings, and other things that might be- 
long to the State out of Italy, and which had been 
acquired fince the firſt Confulſhip of Sylla. It alſo 
appointed the ſale of all that the Commoriwealth poſ- 
ſeſſed in Italy, lands, vineyards, woods, meadows, 
8s well as the eſtates it held in Sicily. The law 
obliged all Generals, Pompey alone excepted, to 
bring in all the money and ſpoils they had received or 
taken in war, which had not entered the publick 
Treaſury, or been employed in ſome publick work. 

To preſide in reſpect to all theſe effects, it ordained, 

that ten Commiſſioners ſhould be choſen by- the leſs 

half of the People, that is, by ſeventeen Trives drawn 

by lot; and. that thoſe Commiſſioners ſhould 'be- in- 

veſted with full powers to ſell, alienate, call to ac- 
count, and adjudge what lands belonged to the Com- 

- monwealth, or particulars ; in a word, to act eyery 
thing contained within the extent of their commiſſion, - 

and that without appeal, during the ſpace of. five 

years. After they ſhould have collected by the dif- 
ferent methods juſt mentioned, ſums, which it is ealy - 

ta conceive muſt become immenſe, they were to pur- 
chaſe lands with them in Italy, in order to ſettle the 
poor citizens in them. They were impowered to found WW... 
; | | new 
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new colonies,. and to reinſtate old ones. And laſtly; 
the city and territory of Capua, which had been con- 
fſcated: as a puniſhment of the revolt of the Campa- 
nians almoſt an hundred and fifty years before, and 


which formed one of the fineſt revenues of the Com- 
monwealth, were to be diſtributed by the fame Com- 


miſſioners to five thouſand Roman citizens. 


* 


A. R. 689. 
Ant. > 


* 
63. | 


This account only. may ſuffice to ſhew, that Cicero cic. II. ia 
dd not exaggerate, when he ſaid, that Rullus, under Rull. 5. 


the pretence of an Agrarian Law, inſtituted ten Kings, 


en abſolute Maſters of the publick Treaſury, of the 


Revenues of the State, of all the Provinces, of the 


whole Empire, and almoſt of all the Univerſe. And 


the Conſul Antonius favoured and ſupported the Tri- 
bune's propoſal, in hopes of being one of the ten 
Commiſſioners. In conſequence Cicero found the 
weight of ſo great and delicate an affair entirely upon 
himſelf, He was not terrified at it, and reſolved to 
oppoſe the Law with his whole power, but however 


with prudence, and fo as carefully to ayoid exaſperating 


the multitude. 


He applied himſelf to it early. Being yet only Id. Ibid. 


Conſul elect, he heard ſay, that the Tribunes of the 3. 


People elect were preparing an Agrarian. Law. I 
believed,“ ſaid be, 4 that as they and I were to be 


in office during the ſame year, the Commonwealth 


« jtſelf exhorted us to unite; and to act in concert. 


« I therefore made advances to them. I affirmed to 


them, that if the Law: was really beneficial to the 
People, I would ſupport it with the whole autho- 
* rity of my office. offers were ill received; 
* they. concealed their intent from me, and affected 
* myſterious airs. I deſiſted from farther Speech, for 
* fear of ſeeming curious and importunate. F 
The Tribunes at length entered upon office, and 
Rullus immediately made a Speech to the People to 


declare his project. Cicero very agreeably ridicules 


the obſcurity which prevailed in that harangue. 


* Explicat orationem ſant longam, & verbis valde bonis. Unum 
trat quod mihi vitioſum videbatur, quod tanta ex frequentia nemo in- 
| veniri 


TE 
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. R. 635. 4 Rullus, ſays he, exerted all his eloquence. 
| he C. made a long Speech, and in mighty good words. 
thing indeed ſeemed defective in it; and that is, that 
out of ſo great a number of Hearers, there was not 
one who could comprehend of what the Orator de- 
figned to ſpeak. . I do not know, whether it was 
out of artifice, or taſte, that he affected this ſtyle, It 
muſt however be confeſſed, that there were ſome 
more penetrating than the reſt, who ſuſpeQed, that 
he intended to ſay ſomething, I know not what, con- 
cerning an Agrarian Law.” Some days after, the 
Law was fixed up according to cuſtom ; and Cicero 
having cauſed a copy of it to be brought to him, im. 
mediately formed his reſolution. On entering into 
office on the firſt of January, he made a Speech in the 
Senate againſt this Law, of which he proved the 
abuſe and danger. . | 
He had a fair field, and a favourable audience. 
The difficulty was to treat this affair before the Peo- 
ple. He undertook it, and managed his ſubject with 
an addreſs, that cannot be ſufficiently admired. No- 
thing is more inſinuating than the exordium of the 
Oration, which he made to the People upon this fub- 
ject on one of the firſt days of his Conſulſhip. He 
begins with returning thanks for the. favour. he had 
lately been honoured with by his promotion to the 
Arſt dignity of the Commonwealth; and he extols all 
the circumſtances attending that favour, which render 
it more dear and valuable to him, and conſequently 
require the warmer and more perfect gratitude on his 
ſide. He infers from thence, that there is nothing 
he ought not to do, to juſtify their choice, and to 
ſhew himſelf worthy of the ſingular diſtinctions with 
which they had honoured him. He goes farther, 
and adds, that his plan is not to imitate moſt of his 
predeceſſors, who ſeldom ſhewed themſelves: to the 


veniri potuit, qui intelligere poſſet, quid diceret. Hoc ille utrim in- 
fidiarum cans fecerit, an hoc genere eloquentiz delectetur, neſcio. * 
Tamen fi qui acutiores in concione ſteterant, de lege Agraria neſcis dari 


People, W 7! 


quid voluiſſe eum dicere ſuſpicabantur, n. 13. 
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People, and as little as poſſible : That as to him, A. R. 68. 
raiſed as he was to the utmoſt height of dignity; not *7% © 
by the recommendation of his birth, not by the cre- 
dit of ſome particular perſons, bur by the favour and 
eſteem of the whole e he ſhall make ir his duty 
to be a Popular Conſul, and that he does not only 
proteſt it to themſelves, but has declared it in the Se- 
nate.“ How ſoothing was an entrance like this to the 
multitude ! Did ever Tribune of the People talk in a 
more grateful ſtrain ? But Cicero ſoon reſumes the 
tone of Conſul, however, without retracting what he 
has juſt been ſaying. 

« He explains himſelf, and pretends, that the 
term Popular is liable to equivocation, and to be of- 
ten badly interpreted. According to him, 7o be po- 
pular, is to maintain the true intereſts of the People, 
which conſiſt in peace, liberty, and the internal tran- 

uillity of the State; and as theſe three views are 
the only ones he ſhall propoſe to himſelf in his Con- 
ſulſhip, he can jay with truth, that he ſhall be a Po- 
pular Conſul in the moſt ſtrict and literal ſenſe of the 
word. Whereas a largeſs, that exhauſts the publick 
Treaſury, cannot deſerve to be called Popular, be- 
cauſe it is pernicious to the People.” In this manner 
Cicero inſenſibly approaches his ſubject, and begins 
to ſhew his deſign of attacking the Law of Rullus, 
He however does not do it immediately without great 
caution and reſerve. He proteſts, © that the Agra- 
nian Laws have nothing in them, that ſeems blamea- 
ble to him. He praiſes the Gracchi in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. He avers, that when he read the ſcheme of 
Rullus's Law for the firſt time, it was with the reſo- 
lution of ſupporting it, if he found it beneficial to the 
People. But the unprejudiced enquiry he had made 
into it, had put that out of his power: And he un- 
dertakes ® to prove, that this Agrarian Law, which 
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* Sic confirmo, Quirites, hic lege Agraria, pulchri atque populari, 
dari vobis nihil, condonari certis hominibus omnia ; oſtentari populo 
Romano agros, eripi etiam libertatem ; privatorum pecunias augeri, 
publicas exhauriri ; denique, quod eſt indigniſſimum, per tribunum 


n- 
19 
05 plebis 
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A.R. Os ou would 2 ge popular pretences, gives 

6;, nothing to the People, and grants all to. à certain 

number of perſons ; that it preſents ſettlements to.the 

Roman People in idea, and actually deprives them of 

liberty; that it augments the riches of . Individuak, 

and exhauſts thoſe of the State; in a word, which 

makes the enormity of the higheſt nature; by this 

Law a Tribune, who is the defender of liberty, inſti- 

tutes Kings in the Commonwealth.” | 

This is much the plan, that Cicero purſues through. 

out the whole ſeries of the Oration. I ſhall not fol. 
low. him in the detail of his proofs, which would ca 

us too far. I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, 

that knowing how much Pompey was beloved by the 

People, he employs his name with great addreſs to 

23, 24 render the Law odious. He obſerves, that Rullus 

| took care to exclude Pompey out of the number of 

the ten Commiſſioners, by requiring, that thoſe who 

were nominated, ſhould be preſent at 'Rome, and 

| ſhould ſtand for the . Conſul 1 perſon. Now 

Pompey was at that time in the Eaſt. Beſides which 

he exaggerated the indignity of the power, that Rul- 

lus arrogated over the. conqueſts of Pompey. To-rea- 

der the thing more ſenſible, he draws up a letter him- 

ſelf for the Tribune, in which he makes him ſpeak 

53- inſolently. He 1 that Rullus being arrived 

in Aſia, writes to Pompey in theſe. terms: Rur tus, 

T RIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE, DECEMvIR (ONE OF. THE 

TEN COMMISSIONERS) To Pompey. (“I don't be- 

<« leve,” ſays Cicero, © that he would add the fir- 

C name of THE GREAT. That ſirname would not 

e ſuit the mouth of one deſirous to humble him.“) 

Upon THE RECEIPT or THIS ORDER, YOU' ARE TO 

REPAIR TO SINOPE, AND MARCH FORCES” THITHER 

TO ME, TO THE END, THAT. IN VIRTUE- OF- MY 

Law, I Max SELL THE LANDS AND COUNTRIES' 

YOU HAVE SUBJECTED BY YOUR ARMS. It is eaſy 


lebis, quem 8 ræſidem libertatis cuſtodem que efſe voluerunt, 
— in civitate — II. in Rull. 15. N 8 
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In another place, taking the advantage of an indiſ. 


creet word, that had eſcaped Rullus, he touches his 


auditors at the ſame time in the moſt ſenſible part, as 


follows. The Tribune,” ſays “ Cicero, „has ad- 
« yanced in the Senate, that the multitude of the ci- 


« 'tizens of the city had too much power in the Com- 
« monwealth ; and that it was neceſſary to cleanſe 
Rome of them. He uſed that very term, as if he 
« had been ſpeaking of emptying a jakes, and not a 
« moſt eftimable order of the citizens. Ah Romans 
« 1t you believe me, continue in poſſeſſion of credit, 


« liberty, your right of ſuffrage; the 1 8 you en- 
| 


the entertain- 


- 


« Joy in this city, and the Forum, a 
« ment the games and feſtivals afford you, and all 


« imaginable conveniences; unleſs you chooſe rather, 


ein renouncing all theſe advantages, and the luſtre 
« that ſurrounds you in the centre of the Common- 
« wealth, to go and ſettle under the direction of Rul- 
« Jus, in the barren foil of + Sipontum, or the un- 
« wholeſome country of Salapia.' | 

The eloquence of the Conſul had its effect. The 
Tribes entered fo effectually into the ſentiments that 
Jicero had undertaken to inculcate, that they diſ- 
liked what at firſt had appeared ſo advantageous to 
them, and deſpiſed a Law, that gave them aſſurances 
of lands and ſettlements, and reſembled ſeveral, for 
which the multitude had been ardent even to madneſs. 
Rullus in conſequence was obliged to abandon his 
undertaking : And Cicero in this manner ſignalized 
the beginning of his Conſulſhip in rendering a ſervice 

Et nimirum iſtud eſt, quod ab hoc Tribuno plebis dictum eſt in 
denatu, urbanam plebem nimium in Republica poſſe, exhauriendam 
eſſe: hoc enim verbo eſt uſus, quaſi de aliqua fentina, ac non de op- 
timorum cĩvium genere loqueretur. Vos verd, fi me audire yultis, 
retinete iſtam poſſeſſionem gratiæ, libertatis, ſuffragiorum, dignitatis, 
urbis, fori, ludorum, feſtorum dierum, ceterorum amnium commo- 
dorum: niſi forte mavultis, relictis bis rebus atque hac use Reipub- 
licæ, in Sipontina ficcitate, aut in Salapinorum peſtilentie finibus, 
Rullo duce, collocari. bs. |; 3 M 

+ Sipontum and 8 were cities of Apulia. 
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to conceive, how capable all this was to diſguſt a mul- 44 


titude, that adored 1 1 63. 


* 
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A. R.689. of the higheſt importance to the Commonwealth, * de. 
* monſtrating by an illuſtrious example, as + Plutarch 
obſerves, how much the force of Speech is capable of 
recommending what is good and laudable; and that 
Right and Juſtice is invincible, when ſupported by 
true eloquence. And indeed the wiſe Magiſtrate in 
all his actions ought to _ the true, the generous, 
and the honeſt, to a weak and abject. flattery : But he 
ſhould by the arts of diſcourſe ſeparate the diſagreeable 
and offenſive from the uſeful.” . IP 
Beſides this admirable art of making proper impreſ. 
fions, and giving the neceſſary bent of mind, the cou- 
e with which Cicero undertook and managed this 
affair, deſerves praiſe: And that courage ſuppoſes 
and proves a diſintereſtedneſs in him, that was not 
common in thoſe days amongſt the Great of Rome. 
The principal objects of the ambition of the Pretors 
and Conſuls were the Governments of Provinces, 
which by right followed their year of office. It was 
in them that they inriched themſelves at the expence 
of the People: It was in them they could acquire 
glory by arms, and deſerve the honour of a Triumph, 
To obtain theſe great places, or at leaſt to avoid the 
oppoſition that might prevent the attainment of them, 
they were often obliged to conciliate the good will of 
the Tribunes. Cicero, who did not deſire to make a 
figure by ny thing but the talents of genius and virtue, 
was very indifferent in reſpect to the Government of a 
province, and thereby found himſelf capable of act- 
ing againſt the Tribunes at entire liberty. © I am 
“ reſolved,” ſaid he to the Senate on the firſt day of 
January, to exerciſe the Conſulſhip in the only man- 
ner it can be exerciſed with liberty and honour, that 
« ig, not to deſire either the Government of a pro- 
«. vince, honour, diſtinction, advantage, or in a word 
* any thing, to which a Tribune can give oppoſition. 


r 
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« ＋ I ſhall ſo behave myſelf, as to be able to reduce 
« a ſeditious Tribune, when angry with the Common- 
wealth, to- his duty, and to deſpiſe, when angry _ 


« with me.” 


Cicero did not even give way before the People, Plut. 
but he had the art to manage them with ſucceſs, and Cic. 


to bring them into his purpoſes. ' It was in this man- 
ner he appeaſed a commotion in its birth, and. ſup- 
preſſed it upon the ſpot. We have ſaid, that Roſcius 
Otho, when Tribune of the People, had paſſed a law 
for aſſigning the Roman Knights diſtinguiſhed. places 
at the Games, and that the People had been very 
much offended by that innovation, which they conſi- 
dered as a contempt of Them. This Otho, who was 
actually Prætor, having entered the Theatre, was re- 
ceived by the People with terrible hootings. On the 
contrary, the Knights clapped their hands, to expreſs 

their applauſe. Both ſides grew hot, quarrelled, and 
called each other names; ſo that the conſequence of 
this tumult was to be feared. Cicero having been pre- 
ſently informed of it, immediately ſummoned an aſ- 
ſembly of the People in the temple of Bellona, and by 
the force of his eloquence ſo changed the diſpoſition of 
mind, that on returning to the Theatre, the People 
by their applauſes expreſſed all kinds of eſteem and 
honour for the perſon they had juſt before hiſſed ſo 
cruelly. * * N 


An affair of much greater importance gave Cicero Cic. pro 


a new occaſion. of diſtinguiſhing his eloquence and 5 . 


Conſular Steadineſs of mind. Amongſt the Tribunes Cz. c. 13. 


of this year was one T. Labienus, the nephew of Dio. L- 


another Labienus, who had been killed thirty-ſix 
years before with Saturninus, in the ſixth Conſulſhip 
of Marius. The Reader may remember, that the 
death of Saturninus and his partiſans was only a juſt 
puniſhment of their exceſſes, and had been the work 
of the Senate, the Confuls, of almoſt all the Magiſ- 


+} Sic me in hoc magiſtratu geram, P. C ut poſſim tribunum plebis- | 
Reipublice iratum cocrcere, mihi iratum contemnere, I. in Rull. 
A. 26, , | 


trates, 
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perſons: of worth and good citi- 
zens in Rome. However, Labienus wart re- 
venge thoſe wretches, and to cauſe the perſon, whon 
he pretended to be the murtherer of Saturninus, to be 
condemned to die. This was C. Rabirius, a Roman 
Knight; who however had not killed that ſeditious 
Tribune, but had carried his head from houſe to houſe 
throughout the whole city in a kind of triumph. For 


the reft, Labienus was on this occaſion only the in- 


ſtrument of one more powerful than him. Cafar ſet 
him to work; and always intent upon depreſſing the 
authority of the Senate, and exalting the Faction of 
the People, it coſt him nothing to employ the moſt 
odious means for attaining his ends. | 
Labienus accordingly on his inſtigation attacked 
Rabirius, as guilty of a crime that deſerved death; 
and-endeavoured to revive againſt him the manner 
of proceeding, which had been uſed in former times 
ainft the laſt of the Horatii, after he had killed his 
filter ; that is, he propoſed to the People to decree, 
That Rabirius ſnould be tried by two Commiſſioners, 
who ſhould. condemn him to be“ ſcourged with rods 
and crucified. The Senate, whaſe - intereſts were ſo 
much at ſtake in this affair, ated with the utmoſt vi- 
gour to prevent it from paſſing. They did not ſuc- 
ceed, however, the Tribune carried his” point; and 
even the Commiſſioners were not appointed by the 
People, as had been obſerved in the proſecution of 
Horatius, bur drawn by lot by a Prztor. Chance did 
ſtill much more for the enemies of Rabirius, and, by 
a circumſtance very ſuſpicious, the lot fell upon Czar 
and one of his relations. The two Commiſſioners tried 
the accuſed, and condemned him; and Czfar in par- 
ticular acted with ſo manifeſt a warmth, that Rabi- 
rius having appealed from him to the People, nothing 


* It appears by a fragment of Cicero's oration (from n. 10. to n. 
17.) that he had occaſioned ſome mitigation of the Law and puniſh- 
ment by an amendment. But the thing is not ſaid clearly enough to 


admit my uſing it in my Narration, 
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contributed more to mollify them in regard to him 
than the — iality of his firſt judge. 

The affair being carried by appeal before the Peo- 
ple, as I have jaſt been 84 ng: * Aſſembly was 
{ſummoned by Centuries to the field of Mars: For a 
citizen, accuſed of high * treaſon, could only be tried 
in the laſt reſort in this kind of Aſſembly, the moſt 
ſolemn, and the moſt auguſt of all. Cicero defended 
the accuſed with all the force - imaginable : He urged 
ſtrongly the Senate's authority againſt Saturninus: He 
demonſtrated, -that a citizen could not be criminal for 
having acted conformably to a meaſure, that had re- 
ceived the Sanction of the Conſuls, and of all the prin- 
cipal perſons of the Commonwealth. 

Labienus, to render Rabirius more odious, affirm- 
ed, that he had killed Saturninus with his own hand. 
Cicero denies the fact, but in a very noble and cou- 
rageous manner. Would to the Gods,“ ſaid he, 
* that truth would permit me to declare aloud, that 
Rabirius did kill ſuch an enemy to his country, as 
Saturninus, with his own hands!“ On theſe words 
a clamour aroſe, that interrupted the Conſul.” « Your 
« cries,” reſumed he, do not diſturb me in the 
« leaſt, but rather conſole me, by letting me fee, 
« that if there are ſome citizens miſled by ignorance 
and error, their number is but ſmall. Certainly 
* the Roman People, whom you ſee keep ſilence, 
« would never have made me Conſul, if they had 
thought, that 1 bad been capable of being diſcom- 
* poſed by your cries.” Upon this the cries were re- 
newed, but with leſs force. Cicero obſerves upon it: 
How much weaker,” ſays he, is this ſecond cry 
than the firſt? Suppreſs your - noiſe, which only 
* ſerves to prove your imprudence, and declare your 
* ſmall number. Yes, I repeat it, I ſhould confeſs 
* with joy, if I could do ſo without injuring truth, 


It is ſo 1 trhadats the Latin word Perduellio, which properly 6g . 
tifies a crime of ſuch a nature, as cauſes him who has committed K. 


to be conſidered and treated as an enemy of the publick. 
Vor. VII. K k « that 
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AR:39. ( that Saturninus was killed by Rabirius's own hand. d. 


4 


—_ C. « T ſhould think, that it was @ very noble and glori- fu 
e cus action, for which we ſhould have rewards to 
4 aſk, and not puniſhments to fear, from you. Not 


« being able to make this confeſſian, I make one, 
„ which indeed renders us not entirely ſo worthy of 
« praiſe, but which, if there were any crime in the 
<-caſe, would render us not leſs criminal. I own, 
e that Rabirius did take arms in order to kill Satur. 
6“ ninus.” | | n 

So generous a defence ought to have carried all the 
ſuffrages. But Cæſar's faction was ſo ſtrong, that 
the friends of Rabirius, and the defenders of the Se- 
nate's authority, apprehended, that the event of the 
trial would not be in his favour, Metellus Celer, 
who was Prætor, ſaved the accuſed, by forcing the 


Aſſembly to break up; which he did in the following 1 
manner. , 27 | for 
The Aſſemblies by Centuries were in ſome ſenſe for 
military : The People were under 'arms in them, and to | 
drawn up like an army in line of battle, They were he 
held in the field of Mars without the city, Thus in tit, 
the early times, when Rome was weak, and had only ing 
a very ſmall territory, there was reaſon to fear, that Wl to a 
the city, when all who were capable of bearing arms cauſ 
had quitted it, might be expoſed to be — by WH er 
ſome ſudden incurſion of the neighbours, To obviate Wl char: 
that danger, as long as the Aﬀembly laſted, there was Wl tcref 
a guard poſted, and an enſign planted upon the Ja- Wl baſic 
niculum ; and thoſe who had formed this during Wl time, 


ſome time, were relieved by others, who had given Bl pract 


their ſuffrages, and went in their turn to the Aſſembly. Wl ber. 


This precaution was certainly no longer neceſſary at Wi in his 
the time of which we are ſpeaking, but it was retained Bi bag; 
as an image of Antiquity ; and the Aſſembly could BY objec 
decree nothing legally, except whilſt the enſign con- ind v 
tinued flying upon the Janiculum. Metellus having 
therefore cauſed thoſe-colours to be taken down, the WW * 111 
Aſſembly broke up of neceſſity. Rabirius eſcaped con- = 
| demnation, Wl Leg. n. 
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demnation, and Labienus did not think proper to re- 
ſume the proſecution of the affair. 

The ſons of the Proſeribed alſo exerciſed Ciceros 
zeal for the nn tranquillity, in theſe firſt times 
of his Conſul 
prived them of th the right of attaining dignities. This 
was very hard: but Sylla's inftitutions were then the 

baſis of the Government, and it was impoſſible to in- 
fringe them, without putting the whole State into 
contuſion, The Conſul was therefore obliged to op- 
poſe their demand, however equitable it ſeemed ; and 
he had the courage to take upon him all the odium of 
this oppoſition, without committing the Senate upon 
the occaſion. He made a ſpeech to the People upon 
that ſubject, which is loſt, but which we know had 
the ſucceſs he deſired. | 

An abuſe now grown.old, and highly commodious 
for the Senators, required alſo the Conſul's attention; 
for his zeal was not partial, and abuſes were criminal 
to him, wherever he found them. The Senators, 
who had affairs in the Provinces, as an eſtate to inhe- 
rit, Ora debt to recover, were not contented with tak- 
ing a paſſport, without which they were not allowed 
to abſent themſelves from Rome and Italy ; they 
cauſed themſelves to be given the title of Ambaſſadors, 
o enable themſelves, under the cover of a publick 
character, to provide the better for their private in- 
tereſts. This kind of Embaſſies were called free Em- 
baſſies, Legationes liberæ, becauſe neither the function, 
time, nor place of them were determined. The 
practice was certainly entirely — to good or- 
der, «For is it not a ſhameful thing, ys Cicero 
at in his Treatiſe of Laws, that there ſhould be an Em- 
ed baſſy, which has not the ſervice of the State for its 
id object? What is an Ambaſſador without inſtructions, 
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the *Ilud apertum — eft, nihil eſſe turpius, quam quenquam 

on- — niſi Reipublicæ 2 Quzro quid re ipia ſit turpius, quam 

on, 2 fne mandatis, fine ipublicæ munere. Cic. III. de 
n. 18. ; 


- ad without any affair or deſtination relating to the 
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We have ſeen, that Sylla had deci” 


52 | | Com- 


FOO. 


A. R. 689: Commonwealth?“ He therefore undertook to reform 
Ast. C. this abuſe, and would have ſucceeded in it with the 
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approbation of the whole Senate, ſo well did he khow 
how to conciliate all to his Purpoſes, if a Tribune, 
of whom he ſpeaks with contempt yithout naming 
him, had not oppoſed it. The Conſll was obliged to 
content himſelf with limiting the duration of this kind 
of commiſſioners, and to reduce that to one year, Which 
was before unlimited T7. Thus, ſays; he, the abuſe 
ſubſiſts ; the length of it only is retrenched.“ 
We have ſpoken only of Cicero in all theſe Conſu- 
lar actions, becauſe in reality his collegue Antonius 
was no more than a ſhadow, capable at moſt of let- 
ting good be done. And, indeed, it was Cicero's 
wiſe conduct which carried him ſo far as that, and 
prevented him from giving ear to the bad Counſels 
which his natural diſpoſition inclined him to folloy, 
He was Catilina's friend, deeply involved in debt, 
and greedy of riches. A Conſul of this character 


Plut. Dio. was undoubtedly much to be feared in a year of ſuch 


Plut, 


Luc. 


trouble and danger. Cicero brought him over to the 
Commonwealth, not only by his obliging behaviour, 
but by a fine preſent he made him. Gaul and Ma- 
cedonia had been allotted to them for the Provinces 
which they were to govern after the expiration of their 
Conſulſhip. The lots had given Cicero-Macedoni, 
of which Antonius was extremely deſirous, becauſe 
it opened to him a much finer field for war, and more 
favourable occaſions for inriching himſelf. - Cicero 
conſented to reſign it to him, and to take Gaul in ex- 
change: and he even afterwards determined to renounce 
the government of Gaul; and in order to that made an 
harangue to the People, which he reckons as the ſixth 
of his Conſular orations. _ et 

A memorable event of Cicero's Conſulſhip is the 
triumph of Lucullus, which had been prevented hi- 
therto by the contrivances of his enemies. Cicero 


9 
+ Ita turpitudo manet, diuturnitate ſublata. 1 
Nos Conſules introduximus pent in urbem currum clariſſimi vil 
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takes honour to himſelf for having, whilſt Conſul, in A. R. 6g. 


a manner introduced the triumphant” chariot of that 
illuſtrious perſonage into the city: and if he contri- 
buted, as his expreſſions ſeem to imply, in cauſing 


juſtice at length to be done to the merit and ſervices 
of Lucullus, he has reaſon to congratulate himſelf - 


upon it. 26 

Thar General, as we have ſeen, had quitted the 
Eaſt embroiled with Pompey : and on arriving at 
the gates of Rome, he found all things . by 
his adverſary to mortify and diſtreſs him. A Tri- 
bune, called C. Memmius, proſecuted M. Lucullus 
his brother for crimes pretended to be committed dur- 
ing his Quzſtorſhip in virtue of Sylla's orders. This 
affair was ſoon terminated to the advantage of the ac- 
cuſed. But the ſame Tribune afterwards undertook 


to ſtop the triumph of the conqueror of Mithridates 
and Tigranes, and he ſucceeded at leaſt, either by him- 


ſelf, or thoſe who ſeconded what he had began, to re- 
tard it three years. At length merit, ſupported by 
the ſollicitations of the principal and moſt powerful 
citizens, overcame unworthy obſtacles, and a triumph 
was granted Lucullus. 

The pomp. of this triumph was not remarkable 
from the multitude of ſpoils and priſoners. The 
greateſt part of the fruits of Lucullus's victories were 
in the hands of Pompey. In conſequence only a 
imall troop of horſemen, covered with iron arms, ten 
waggons armed with ſcyths, and ſixty of the friends 
and Generals of Mithridates. The reſt of the ſhew 
had ſomething more magnificent in it: an hundred 
and ten ſhips of war with their beaks of braſs, one 
gold ſtatue of Mithridates fix feet high, and a ſhield 
adorned with precious ſtones, twenty litters laden 
with filver plate, and thirty-two with vaſes of gold, 
armour, and coin of the ſame metal. Theſe htters 
were carried by men. Eight mules carried beds of 


Plutarch does not mention the number of theſe beds. They 
muſt have been very ſmall, if eight mules carried more than two of 
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Ae gold and fifty-ſix ſilver in ingots. An hundred and 
About amounted to two millions ſeven hundred thouſand 
65,000 |. drachmas. There were alſo written ſcrolls, on which 
. were ſet down the ſums with which Lucullus had 
ſupplied Pompey for the war with the Pirates, and 
thoſe he had remitted at different times to the Queſ- 
tors, who kept the publick treaſure z beſides nine 
hundred and - fifty . diſtributed to each 
ſoldier. : or 
Lucullus gave a feaſt to the whole People, hay- 
ing cauſed tables and ſide-boards to be prepared in 
the ſtreets; and above an hundred thouſand “ caſks 
of Greek wine to be diſtributed in it. He adorned 
the publick places and buildings with a great number 
ol ſtatues, — which the moſt famous were an Hercu- 
les in the fatal ſhirt, expreſſing the nies of ap 
_ aching death; and a Coloſſi: of * — thirty = 
forty feet. bits high, and of an hundred talents in weight. All 
About this appeared magnificent. But a more eſtimable pre- 
| 709: ſent, which he made to all Europe, was the Cherry- 
poize. tree, a plant unknown in that part of the globe till 
Fm. then, which Lucullus brought from the country 
Amm, about Ceraſontum in Pontus, where it grows without 
Marc. cultivation. ; 
__ The day of Lucullus's triumph was the laſt glorious 
one of his life. The Þ reſt of it, of which I am going 
to give an idea by anticipation, adds no luſtre to the 
beginning. It is no longer any thing but luxury, 
pomp, and fooliſh extrayagances, in a word, puerile 
pleaſures, that ſucceeded great exploits, battles, vic- 
tories ; the nobleſt proofs of wiſdom, conduct and 


magnanimity. It is after Plutarch that I call puerile 


»The Latin word Cadus, ſignifies a caſk that contained above 
twelve gallons. | 5 | 
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bounds the riches he had acquired by arms, to pro- 
cure thoſe curious — is gardens muſt have 
been of aſtoniſhing m 
Plutarch's time, 1 ing the inconceivable 
growth of luxury, the gardens of Lucullus were 
judged the fineſt — 41 thoſe that belonged to the Em- 


perors. 


The works which he made upon the coaſts of the 


ſea of Campania, and in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
are ſomething, prodigious, and almoſt incredible, of a 


cence, as long after, in 


503 
pleaſures, ſuperb buildings, gardens, deli I baths, aha 
and eſpecially paintings, and ſtatues, which he tals. Is 
lected at great expences, diſſipating without any 


private perſon. He hollowed grottos under hills, Plin. ix, 


which thereby ſeemed in ſome meaſure to hang upon 5+ 


them: he made canals round his buildings for re- 
ceiving the ſea-water, and keeping fiſh, and ſtocked 
them with ſo prodigious a quantity, that after his 


death to the amount of four millions of ſeſterces was a bont 
ſold of it: and laſtly, he built pleaſure-houſes in the 25,c001. 


midſt of the ſea. itſelf. This gave Tubero, others 
ſay Pompey, occaſion to call him Juſtly a Roman * 
Xerxes. , 

The voluptuous. life of Lucullus very much de- 
ceived the hopes of the Senate, and thoſe who were 
zealous for the Ariſtocracy, who expected to have 
found in him an head, that they might have ſet up 
againſt Pompey, to prevent the latter from engroſſing 
every thing. Lucullus had undoubtedly all that was 
neceſſary wp anſwering the expectation they had con- 
ceived of him. But whether he believed it impoſſi- 
ble to ſupport the Commonwealth, which was too 
much diſtempered to be ſuſceptible of remedy, or 
being ſatiated with glory he was for enjoying the 
ſweets of life, he conſoled himſelf with pleaſures for 
the little happy ſucceſs, in which his battles and la- 
bours had terminated. 


e Xerxem togatuma, 


WAS: 


AR. 6t9. He ſeems to have deſigned to imitate the ſoldier of 
= ts army, : whoſe adventure * Horace ſo 
ſcribes. 5. A ſoldier of Lucullus, ſays 
Poet, after having ſcraped together a ſmall ſum of 
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bly de- 
t amiable 


money, with great care and pains, was robbed of it 
whilſt he ſlept. From thenceforth he was like a fa- 
miſhed wolf, furious both againſt himſelf and the 
enemy: and in the attack of a royal caſtle well forti- 


| fied and very rich, he acted wonders, and contributed 


more than any one to taking of the place. His Ge- 
netal gave him the higheſt — and beſides or- 
dered him a gift of twenty thouſand ſeſterces. Some- 
time after, a dangerous occaſion ariſing, Lucullus 
caſt his eyes upon the ſame ſoldier, whoſe bravery 
he had admired, and exhorted him in terms that 
might have inſpired even a coward with courage. 


0 22 brave fellow,” ſaid he to him, * go, where 


« your valour calls you. Go, and acquire new glory, 
% How !' Why this delay.” Now . this ſame ſoldier 
was a cunning raſcal, though ſomewhat ' groſs and 
ruſtick ; and was deſirous to keep. his twenty thouſand 


ſeſterces. «© Chooſe better,” ſaid he to his General, 


and give that commiſſion to ſomebody, who has 
« Joſt his purſe.” It might be ſuſpected, that Lu. 
cullus alſo Fad ſought — to acquire riches, and af- 

he pleaſures and gratifications they 


* 


* Luculli miles collecta viatica multis 
ZErumnis, laſſus dum noctu ſtertit, ad aſſem 
Perdiderat. Poſt hoc vehemens lupus, & ſibi & hoſti 

- Iratus pariter, jejunis dentibus acer, 

Præſidium . loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 

Summe munito, & multarum divite rerum. 

Clarus ob id factum, donis ornatur honeſtis, 

Accipit & bis dena ſuper ſeſtertia nummũm. 

Forte ſub hoc tempus caſtellum evertere Prætor 

Neſcio quod cupiens, hortari cœpit eundem 

Verbis quæ timido quoque poſſent addere mentem: | 

J bone, qud virtus tua te vocat: i pede fauſto, 

Grandia laturus meritorum præmia. Quid ſtas! 

Poſt hæc ille catus, quantumvis-ruſticus bit, 

Ibit eo quo vis, ** zonam perdidit i 5 | | 
4. E piſt. f. 2. 


Some 
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Some have praiſed him for this, as an inſtance of & RG. 


prudence, that prevented the tragical cataſtrophes of 


the ambitious old age of Marius, and magy others, 


who were not ſo wiſe as to repoſe amidſt their laurels. 


But Pompey and Craſſus derided him extremely; af- 
firming, that pleaſures and luxury became advanced 
years ſtill leſs than the trouble and care of publick 
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affairs. The truth is, that men are. always to be 


blamed for whatever paſſion they abandon themſelves 
to; and that if the — life of Lucullus was 
very indecent, the ambition of his cenſurers was ſenſe- 
leſs and frantick. "4 
Lucullus carried luxury to- an incredible exceſs, 
and gloried in it. He had a country-houſe near Tuſ- 
culum, finely ſituated for proſpects, and well opened 


for receiving both light and air, with very extenſive 


walks and viſtas. Pompey going thither to viſit him 


(for notwithſtanding their paſt differences, they ker 


up an outſide of decorum and politeneſs with each 
other) obſerved only one fault in it, but a great one 
in his opinion. This was, that the houſe, though very 
commodious for ſummer, was uninhabitable in winter. 
Lucullus replied laughing, © Do you think, that I 


« have leſs ſenſe than the“ ſwallows, and don't know ' 


« how to change my abode according to the ſeaſons 

A Prætor +, who was to give magnificent games, 
deſired him to lend him an hundred cloaks for dreſſing 
his people. How, ſaid Lucullus, ſhould I be able 
« to ſupply you with ſo great a number? However, 
„ ] will order my wardrobe to be ſearched, and ſend 
« you what I have.” Some few days after he wrote to 


© The Greek ſays Cranes. and Storks. I have uſed the name of 
a bird of paſſage more known among us. 


+ —}  Chlamydes Lucullus, ut aiunt, 
Si poſſet centum ſcenæ præbere rogatus, | 
Qui poſſum tot? ait. Tamen & quæram, & quot habebo 
ittam. Poſt paulò ſcribit ſibi millia quinque | 
Eſſe domi chlamydum : partem, vel tolleret omnes. 
Exilis domus eſt, ubi non & plura ſuperſunt, 
Et dominum fallunt, & proſunt furibus. 


Hos, Epiſt. I. 6. 
the 
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the Prætor, that he had five thouſand cloaks at his 


ſervice. © It is thus,” ſays Horace in his pleaſant 
way of migralizing, © that one ſhould be rich. That 
is à poor houſe, in which the ſuperfluity does not 


_ eſcape the maſter's knowledge, and make well for 


the thieves about him.” W..- 
The expence * of his table, ſays Plutarch, favour. 
ed of the pomp and inſolence of new riches. He not 


only conſulted magnificence in the decoration of it; 


beds of purple and ſideboards covered with heaps of 
plate, all glittering with precious ſtones ; he was cu- 
rious in his diſhes, exquiſite meats, the fineſt ragouts, 
the moſt exquiſite wines, with which' he united my- 


ſick and dancing: an happy man in the ſenſe of thoſe 


who do not know the more ſolid and refined pleaſures 
of the underſtanding ! | | 
Pompey was very remote from this taſte, and did 
imſelf honour by the averſion he expreſſed for it, 
is: Phyſician, on the occaſion of his recovery from 
an illneſs, had ordered him a thruſh ; and his ſer- 
vants having told him, that during ſummer, as it then 


- was, there were none to be had, except at Lucullus's, 


who kept them to fatten : 4 How,” replied he with 
vivacity, © if Lucullus were not a glutton, could not 
„ Pompey live?“ and ordered fome common thing to 
be given him that was eaſy to be had. 6 
Lucullus, as I have already ſaid, gloried in his in- 
temperance and profuſions. Some Greeks coming to 
Rome, he regaled them magnificently during many 
days. At length thoſe honeſt people, who were plain 
men of the provinces, were aſhamed to ſee themſelves 


ſo well treated, and deſired him to difpenſe with their 


coming to eat with him, „being unwilling, added 
they, to be troubleſome, and to put him to ſuch ex- 
pences.” Lucullus anſwered ſmiling, <* That there 
were indeed ſome things amongſt all the reſt intended 
for them; but that much the greateſt part was for 
Lucullus.“ | 
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TULLIUS, ANTONIUS,: Conſuls. 
One day eating alone, a moderate ſupper was ſerved 


up to him, He was angry, and chid his ſteward. 
The latter excuſing himſelf with ſaying, hilt as no- 
body was invited, he had believed there would be no 
occaſion for a magnificent ſervice :  < What is that,” 
reſumed he in a rage? © Don't you know, that to-day 
Lucullus ſups with Lucullus?“ SLY 
Nothing was talked of in Rome but the luxurious 
table of Lucullus. Cicero and Pompey were for in- 
forming themſelves in perſon of the truth. Accord- 


A. R. 2 
dur. 
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ingly having met him in the Forum, they ſaid-to him: 


We deſire to ſup with you; but we will have no- 
« thing but what we find.” Lucullus oppoſed this 


at firſt, and prayed them to put off the viſit till another 
day, that he might have time to prepare for their re- 


ception. They inſiſted, went home with him directly, 


and even kept him in fight, that he might not give 


any orders to his ſervants. * Only, with their permiſ- 


fon and in-their preſence, he told his ſteward what 
room he would ſup in, which was the Apollo, and 


thereby eluded the vigilance of his gueſts. * For every 
Eating- room in his houfe had its fixed expence; and 


in only telling his people in which he intended to ſup, 


he let them know what the coſt was to be, and in what 
manner he would be ſerved. Now the expence of an 


entertainment in the room Apollo was fifty thouſand 
drachmas, that is, about twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds, This ſeems incredible; but I only copy my 
Author. Cicero and Pompey were 1n conſequenee 
extremely ſurprized, both with the magnificence of 
the ſervice, and the diſpatch in preparing it. 
It was in this manner Lucullus played with his 
riches, treating them, as Plutarch obſerves, as the 
true ſpoils of Barbarians, which the rights of war ad- 
mitted him to inſult. But he deſerves praife for a 
more noble and better judged kind of expence. He 
was curious in Books, and made a vaſt collection of 
them; ſparing nothing to procure the fineſt copies. 
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TULLIUS, ANTONIUS, Conſuls. 
The uſe he made of his library was till more laudable, 
than the care he took in forming it. The galleries, 
in which the books were placed, the gardens into 
which they opened, and the cabinets for ſtudy, were 
free to all the world: and the Greeks, who were at 
Rome, 'repaired thither from all quarters as to the te- 
fidence of the Muſes, where they paſſed whole days 
in-delight, and unbent themſelves with Letters from 
the noiſe and importunity of their other affairs. Lu- 


cullus frequently came to walk with them in his gar- 


% 


dens, and to converſe upon ſome point of Literature; 
for he had abundance of acquired knowledge, as we 
have ſaid elſewhere; and he alſo employed his credit 
for thoſe who were charged with the intereſts of their 
little Republicks: ſo that his houſe was a kind of 
common aſylum, and Prytaneum for all the Greeks 
who came to Rome. | | | 


+ Pleaſure and Letters did not fo entirely engroſs the 


laſt years of Lucullus, as to prevent him from having 
ſome ſhare in the publick affairs ; but this was but 
indolently and by intervals. I ſhall not omit an occa- 
=_ to give a place to what it remains for me to ſay 
of him. | 


Suet. Aug. I return to the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Catilina 
579» 9 Conſpiracy; but firſt I think it neceffary to ſpeak 


, 


here of the birth of Auguſtus, which happened on 
the 22d of September of this ſame year. Abundance 
of fables have been vented on this ſubje&, and ſyco 
phant Authors have not failed to embelliſh with pre- 
dictions the- birth of the Maſter of the World: They 
ſay, that Cn. Octavius, his father, coming late to the 
Senate, and having excuſed himſelf on his wife's be- 
ing in labour, Nigidius Figulus cried out, “ Your 
t wife has juſt now given us a Maſter.” Nigidius 
was a Senator of great learning, and had made Judi- 
cial Aſtrology his particular ſtudy. There is reaſon to 
believe, that what our ſacred Oracles foretold con- 
cerning the coming of the Meſſiah has alſo been ap- 
plied to the birth of Auguſtus. The times were near 
each other ; and the rumour of thofe divine prophe- 
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cies had ſpread amongſt the Pagans. Traces of them 1 


were found in the Sybil's Book : and at that time it 


was a general opinion, according to Suetonius, that vi 


63. 


Nature was in labour, and was preparing to bring Leaf . 


forth the King of the Univerſe. But nothing is more 


abſurd than what the ſame Suetonius tells us after a 
freedman of Auguſtus called Julius Marathus. This 
Marathus had wrote, that the Senate, terrified by the 


predictions which ſpread; had paſſed a decree to pro- 
hibit the bringing up of any children, who ſhould 'be - 


born that year; and that this decree had been ſup- 
preſſed by thoſe whole wives were with child. It 
would be having too much regard to ſuch an idle 
ſtory, only to refute it. e's nd ad 
Nor is any more ſtreſs to. be laid on, a pretended 
dream of Catulus, who, as it is ſaid, after having de- 


dicated the Capitol, ſaw two nights ſucceſſively. a 
young child receiving particular marks of favour from 
Jupiter, and deſtined by that God to be the guardian 


and defender of the Commonwealth. Catulus did not 
know that child. But it is added, that the next day 
after his ſecond dream, having met young Octavius, 


he knew him to be the ſame he had ſeen in the arms 


of Jupiter. This fable is ſo 1ll-invented, that it is 
dated at the ſame time with the conſecration of the 
Capitol, which is ſeven years prior to the birth of 
Auguſtus, 


At the time he was born, the intrigues of Catilina ic. in 


Catil. 


were carried to their utmoſt height, and had ſpread sa1ug. 
the alarm throughout the whole city. After he had Plut. in 
failed of the Conſulſhip, there was no kind of ſprings — & 
that he did not ſet a- going, nor any efforts which he Cz. & 
did not make himſelf, to reinſtate his party after ſa Saton- 


D 


Lo 


rude a blow; and he ſucceeded in it. He ſtrengthen- xxxyii. 
ed himſelf more than ever, made proviſion of arms in Appian. 


different parts of Italy, raiſed all the money he poſſibly 

could on his own credit, and that of his friends, and 

ſent thoſe ſums to ® Feſule in Etruria to be depoſited 

in the hands of one Mallius, who had formerly ſerved 
* Fieſoli in Tuſcany. . | ; az 
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89. with diſtinction under Sylla, and afterwards having 
contracted an union with Catilina from the ties of 


guilt and misfortune, was the firſt who took arms 
openly. Catilina alſo attached ſeveral new adherents 


to him, and made even a conſiderable number of 


women of quality engage in his plot, who for de- 
bauchery and impudence gave place in nothing to the 
vileſt of mankind. His 4 was to ty as. Foo for 
making the ſlaves riſe, for ſetting fire to the city, and 
for bringing over their huſbands, or for ridding him- 
ſelf of them. . Sul 

Salluſt names only one of them; and, I believe, 
it is equally in vain and impoſſible to gueſs at the reſt. 
But he paints her whom he mentions with fo m 
an hand, that I can neither hope nor think of equalling 
him. Sempronia, that was the name of this woman, 
had birth, beauty, and had ſhe been capable of pru- 
dence in her conduct, was happy in her huſband and 
children. Verſed in the Greek and Roman Letters, 
as well as in thoſe dangerous arts which are proper to 
adorn vice +, ſhe ſang, ſhe danced, ſays the Hiſtorian, 
with more tafte and elegance than ſuited a woman of 
honour. She wanted none of the little arts that allure 
the vicious; and there was nothing at all times that 
ſhe regarded leſs than the rules of virtue. It were hard 


to determine, whether ſne was more predigal of her 


money or of her reputation. She was not one of thoſe 
timorous baſhful women, who even in vice retain at 
leaſt ſome outſide of decency : her front never knew 
a bluſh, and vice in her wore its natural dreſs of 
barefaced impudence. Debauchery had led her on to 
the moſt atrocious actions. To betray her ſworn 
faith, to forſwear herſelf for denying a depoſite or 8 
debt, to be an accomplice in murders, theſe were all 
but ſport to her. With this blackneſs of ſoul were 
however united the charms of wit ; ſhe made verſes, 
could jeſt and railly agreeably, ſhone amazingly in 
converſation, and could aſſume either the ſtyle of mo- 


+ Pfallere, faltare elegantids quam neceſſe et probe. 
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TULLIUS, ANTONIUS, Conſul 
deſty or aſſurance, according to the taſte of thoſe ſhe 
was deſirous to pleaſe : there was much gaiety, many 
es in her manner and diſcourſe; qualities, which 
— paſs for virtues, and, as we ſee in this ex- 
—_ agree but too well with guilt and wickedneſs. | 


Catilina was always ſenſible that he ſtood in need Cic. pro 


of the Conſulſhip for the execution of his ſchemes. 
He reſolved therefore to ſtand for it again, relying as 
much as ever upon the Conſul Antonius, and con- 
vinced that if he ſucceeded in being nominated, he 
ſhould find a friend in him ready to do him ſer- 
VICE, He had three competitors, D. Junius Silanus, 
- Licinius Murena, and Serv. Sulpicius Rufus. It 
„that Silanus was immediately elected with- 

— difficulty : ſo that one of the Conſulſhips remained 
in diſpute between three pretenders. 

Sulpicius was a man of worth, of a Patrician far 
mily, and the greateſt Lawyer that Rome had ever 


produced. The occaſion — determined him to em- Pompon. , 
brace the ſtudy of the Law, merits a place here. Ne de Orig, * 


pleaded with great reputation, without having any Juri 
knowledge of Law, as was not uncommon with the 
Roman Advoxates. In conſequence he went to con- 
ſult Q. Mucius Scævola upon an affair of one of his 
friends that perplexed him. Scævola explained to him 
the point of Law, in which the difficulty conſiſted, 
but Sulpicius could comprehend nothing of it. Scævola 
repeated his information, and was no better underſtood 

than before. He thereupon. ſeverely reprimanded + 
Sulpicius, and told him * that it was a ſhame for a 
Patrician, a perſon. of a great family, and a pleading 
Advocate, to be ignorant of the Law, of which he had 
occaſion every inſtant, Sulpicius, ſtung with that re- 
proach, devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of the Law with 
ſo much ardour and ſucceſs, that he — all who 
had preceded him. From thenceforth that Science 
wholly engroſſed him: He almoſt entirely renounced 
the exerciſe of Eloquence, and pleaded very little; 


* Turpe eſſe patricio, & nobili, & cauſas oranti, jus, in quo verſare- 
tur, ignorare. 
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A-R-635: chooſing” rather, ſays “ Cicero, to be the firſt in an 
6. art that held the ſecond rank, than to be the ſecond 
in that to which the firſt belonged. ' 
Such was Sulpicius, undoubtedly highly worthy 
of the Conſulſhip : But Cicero ſays, that in ſtanding 
for that ſupreme dignity, he acted in ſuch a manner 
as to give Catilina great hopes, and ſhewed himſelf 
rather a ſevere and courageous Senator, than a dex. 
terous and prudent Candidate. Cabal and corrupt 
canvaſſing were an almoſt received cuſtom in the elec- 
tion of the Magiſtrates. Sulpicius, who knew no 
methods but thoſe of honour, ſollicited a new Law 
againſt that abuſe; and it was on his inſtances, that 
Cicero was directed by the Senate to draw up'alaw, 
which roſe upon thoſe already ſubſiſting, and con- 
demned ſuch as were guilty of corrupt canvaſſing to 
+ baniſhment. Sulpicius, armed with this Law, 
threatened to accuſe his competitors, made enquiries 
into their conduct, collected proofs and witneſſes, al- 
ways appearing ſad and diſpleaſed, and ſeeming to 
declare that he expected to loſe his election. L 
Catilina on the contrary carried his head erect, wore 
an air of aſſurance, was ſurrounded with a train of 
gaudy Youths, and guarded. by a multitude of audaci- 
ous perſons. The ſupport of a great number of mili- 
tary men, and the promiſes of the, Conful Antonius, 
ve him new courage. A kind of army of Sylla's 
oldiers ſurrounded him, who having been ſettled as {aid 
Arezzo. Colonies at || Arretium and Feſulæ, ſought a new oc- Cic 
caſion of enriching themſelves by the misfortune of IM tilin 
their fellow - citizens 1. His diſcourſes were full of WW nd 
arrogance ; boldneſs and fury were painted in his a- fa 
pect: It might have been ſaid, that the Conſulſhip exce 
could not eſcape him, and that it was already in his I *fiai 
poſſeſſion. the | 
* Videtur mihi in ſecundi arte primus eſſe, maluiſſe, quam in primi 24 
ſecundus. Cic. in Brato, n. 151. : 


+ Dio limits this baniſhmenr to ten years. ; cios & 

t Vultus erat ipſius plenus furor is, oculi ſceleris ſermo arrogantiz: erepta 
fic ut ei jam exploratus & domi conditus Conſulatus videretur. Cic. ret, q 
pro Mur. | ++ tere e 
Murena, ; 
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Murena, whom he affected to deſpiſe, was however A. R. 689. 


no. contemptible competitor. He was well born, 
though a Plebeian. His father, grand-father, and 
great-grand-father had been Prætors. His father had 
even tri and would certainly have attained 


Ant. C. 
63. 


the Conſulſhip, if not rr by a too early death. 


Murena himſelf had 
Lucullus, and the triumph of the latter had very 
lately aſſembled his ſoldiers at Rome, the moſt for- 
tunately in the world to favour the election of one 
of their principal Officers. Add to this, that it is 
highly probable, Murena did not {| money for 
purchaſing ſuffrages. He had given feaſts to the Peo- 


ple, and endenveured by all kinds of methods to 


conciliate the favour of the citizens. And laſtly, he 
was at bottom a man of honour and a friend to the 


publick 
wiſhes of all 


good men for his ſucceſs, whom the 


hopes of Catilina extremely alarmed. 4 


But that vile wretch had no greater obſtacles to 
overcome, than thoſe which Cicero laid- in his way. 


The vigilant Conſul watched all his motions. From 


the beginning of his Conſulſhip, he had gained Curius, 
one of the heads of the conſpiracy, by the means of 
Fulvia; and by making him great promiſes, had en- 

him to give him an account of all that Catilina 
laid and did. It was no doubt by this channel, that 
Cicero was informed of a new aſſembly, which Ca- 
tilina had held in his houſe, of his principal adherents, 
and in which he had ſaid. that no- body could be 
a faithful and conſtant defender of the unfortunate, 
except himſelf were unfortunate; that men whoſe 
affairs were in a bad condition, ought not to truſt in 
the promiſes of thoſe who enjoyed aſſured affluence; 


* Miſerorum fidelem Jefenſorem (neminem) inveniri poſſe, niſi 
eum qui ipſe miſer eſſet: integrorum & fortunatorum promiths ſau- 
cios & miſeros credere non oportere: quare qui conſumpta replere, 
erepta recuperare vellent, ſpectarent 7 ipſe deberet, quid poſſide - 
ret, quid auderet : minimè timidum & valde calamitoſum eſſe opor- 
tere eum qui eſſet futurus dux & ſignifer calamitoſorum. Cic. 


Vol. VII. LI | wha 


and tranquillity z-ayhich determined the 


Lieutenant-General under 


diately cauſed a decree of the Senate to be paſſed for 


2 


in 


J only to caſt their eyes on him, and 
to conſider what he poſſeſſed, how many debts he 
owed, and what he was capable of daring ; that the 
Leader and Standard- bearer of the wretched;ought:to 
by, extremely miſerable, and void of all fear, him. 
The rumour of ſuch violent and dangerous diſ 
courſes ſpread in the city, and it is to be believed, that 
this was an effect of Cicero's influence. He imme- 


putting off the Aſſembly of the People, which was to 
be held the next day, and in which the election was 
to be compleated. Inſtead of an aſſembly of the 
People, there was one of the Senate, to which Ca- 
-tilina having repaired, Cicero addreſſed himſelf to 
him, and bid him clear himſelf in reſpect to the facts 
F have juſt related. Catilina was not in the leaſt dif- 
concerted, Audacious to exceſs, but aſſuming an air 
of modeſty : ++ What then is my crime, ſays he? 
« There * are two bodies in the Commonwealth, the 
<« one weak, with an Head no leſs weak :** (he meant 
the Senate, of which the Conſul was the Head) “ the 
c Other and powerful, but without an 1 
(This was the people.) This latter body, added he, 
« has deferved too well of me to. be. ſuffered to want 
« an Head, when it ſtands in need of one, whilſt I 
<« live.” Cicero ſays with reaſon, that by this an- 
ſwer Catilina did not purge, but unmaſk and avow 
himſelf, as he declared himſelf the chief of the party 
againſt the Senate and Conſul. He had explained 
himſelf ſtil more openly ſome days before, in ſpeak- 
ing to Cato, who threatened to accuſe him T. * Ife 
fire be kindled to deſtroy my houſe and fortunes, l 


ſe meritum eflet, caput, ſe 


* Duo corpora eſſe Reipublice, nom debile infirmo capite, alterum 
fir mum ſine capite. Huic, quum-ita de 
vivo, non defuturum. Cic. | 

+ Si quod eſtet in ſuas fortunas incendium excitatum, id ſe non 
9 ruina reſtin&turum, | : 
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« ing and ruins.” This was ſaying plainly; that he 
ſhould not confine himſelf to the common methods for 


defending himſelf againſt” the accuſation ; and that if 


he muſt periſh, at leaſt he would nor periſh alone. 

It is ſurpriſing,” that after ſuch declarations Cati- 
lina could refide undifturbed at Rome, and continue 
to ſtand for the ſupreme” magiſtracy. But at that 
time the Laws had little force, and the party of 
that horrid wretch was ſo formidable, that the Senate 
choſe rather to ſuffer his audaciouſneſs, than to take 
vigorous meaſures for checking it. W 

Catilina went further: He carried armed perſons 
into the field of Mars to aſſaſſinate the Conſul even 
in the aſſembly in which he preſided. Cicero, who 


was apprized of his deſign, uſed precautions againſt 


it. He made à numerous train of his friends and 
clients attend him; he even wore under his conſular 
tobes a large cuiraſs, which he took care to ſhew, 
that the good citizens might know the danger the 
perſon of their Conſul was in, and their zeal be the 
more animated by that new motive. All the efforts 
of Catilina were in conſequence fruſtrated. He 
could” neither effect deſtroying Cicero, nor to be elect- 
ed Conſul; and Murena was preferred. | 
Catilina in deſpair reſolved to puſh things to the 
aſt extremities, and to make war openly, as his ſe- 
cret intrigues could not ſucceed. * He difpatched 
Mallius to Feſulæ, one Septimius into Picenum, 
nd one C. Julius into Apulia, with orders to aſſem- 
ble the malecontents every where, and to make them 


ake arms. As for himſelf, he continued ſtill at 
Rome, concerting ambuſcades for the Conſul, mak- 


ng the neceſſary preparations for ſetting that city on 


fre in ſeveral parts, and ſecuring, the moſt important 


* T have ſpoken before of Mallius, as being already at Feſulæ. In 
that I followed Salluſt, as I do here. Perhaps Mallius had come to 
Rome in the interval to aſſiſt Catilina in ſtanding tor the er : 
or elſe what is related of him before may be underſtood, as ſaid by 
Way of anticipation, 
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in it. He had ſufficient ſtrength. of and 
Raad for all this; night and day he was — 
no fatigue nor watching were too much for him. 
Cicero received advice of what paſſed by à mean; 
not a little extraordinary. In the middle of the night 
Craſſus, M. Marcellus, and Metellus Scipio came to 
his gate, and having cauſed him to be called up, -put 
into his hand a packet of letters, that had been 
brought to him after ſupper by a man unknown, 
Amongſt thoſe letters there was one for Craſſus him- 


ſelf, but without a name; the reſt were directed to 


different perſons. Craſſus having opened his, and 
ſeeing that he was adviſed to quit Rome, becauſe 
Catilina was ſoon to make a great ſlaughter in it; 


ſtruck with horror and dread; and being deſirous to 


obviate the ſuſpicions which his long union with the 
Chief of the conſpiracy might occaſion, he went imme- 
diately to carry all thoſe letters to the Conſul. - Cicero 
aſſembled the Senate, delivered each the letter direct - 
ed to him, cauſed them all to be read; and they were 
found to contain advices to the ſame effect as the 
letter directed to Craſſus. e 

The danger was thought extreme: And it appears, 
that it was in this“ aſſembly, which was held the 2iſt 
of October, that recourſe was at laſt had to that 
form of Decree, by which the Senate gave the Con- 
ſuls unlimited power: It was in ſubſtance, that 
the Conſuls ſhould provide for the publick ſecurity, 
ſo that the Commonwealth ſhould receive no preju- 
dice.” In conſequence of this decree, troops were 
aſſembled, and thoſe already aſſembled and on foot 
were employed. Q. Marius Rex, who had com- 
manded in Cilicia, before Pompey was ſent againſt 
Mithridates, and Q. Metellus Creticus, had long been 
at the gates of Rome without being able to obtain 
triumphs. As they had not yet entered the city, they 
had retained the authority of Proconſuls, and their 


ty, that of Cicero in his firſt againſt Catiline, 


® T depart here a lttle from the order of time in Sallut; but i 
gaod a f 
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troops were not yet diſbanded. Thoſe two Proconſuls A. R. 45. 
received orders to march, the one towards Feſulæ, and E ; 
the other towards Apulia: | Q. Pompeius Rufus, and 
Q. Metellus Celer were each commiſſioned to form 
an army, and to move the firſt towards Capua, where 
advice came, that the flaves were .concerting inſur- 
rections, and the other into Picenum. At the ſame 
time rewards were offered to any perſons whatſoever, 
who ſhould give information concerning the deſigns 
that were carrying on againſt the Commonwealth, 
though themſelves were accomplices ; namely liberty, 
and an hundred thouſand ſeſterces to a ſlave; and im- Avout 
punity and two hundred thouſand ſeſterces to a Free- About 
man. And laſtly, a guard was kept in Rome, as ina 1250 l. 
place of war, and the ſubaltern Magiſtrates were ap- 
pointed to command it. g 
All theſe + preparations, all theſe extraordinary 
precautions, entirely changed the face of the city, and 
ſpread "conſternation every where, inſtead of the li- 
centiouſneſs and diſſolute gaiety that reigned there 
before. People went to and fro with concern and 
trouble. No place ſeemed ſufficiently fafe ; nor was 
there any man, that another thought he could truſt. 
There was no war on foot, and yet they were not in 
peace, Fear ſtill augmented the danger. The Wo- 
men eſpecially, who in ſo powerful a city were igno- 
rant of the calamities of war, abandoned themſelves 
to groag and tears, lifted up their hands to Heaven, 

declared the fate of their young children. At- 
tentive to inform themſelves of all things, every word, 
every rumour, made them tremble. They were no 


longer intent upon pomp and voluptuou neſs, their 
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een + Quibus rebus civitas, atque immutata facies urbis erat. 
ſummã letitia atque laſcivia, que diuturna ques pepererat, re- 
E triſtitia invaſit. Feſtinare, trepidare; neque loco, * 
ini cuiquam ſatis credere; neque bellum gerere, neque pacem ha- 
bere; ſuo quiſque metu pericula metiri. Ad hoc, mu 1 
magnitudine reipublicæ belli timor inſolitus inceſſerat, afflictare 
ſe, manus ſupplices ad cœlum tendere; miſerart parvos liberos, ro- 
zitare, omnia pavere i ſuperbiã atque delicis omiſſig ſibi patriæque 
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A. R. 689. uſual occupations, the danger in common to them with 


Ant. C. 
. 


3 


Cic. in 
Catil. I. 


their country engraſſed them entirely. 7 | 

That danger increaſed every inſtant. Mallius having 
drawn conſiderable forces together in Etruria, openly 
took arms the twenty-ſeventh of October; and Cat. 
lina, enraged to ſee that hitherto he had ſucceeded in 


nothing in the city, on the ſixth of November. in the 


night called an aſſembly of his principal partiſans; at 
the houſe of M. Porcius Læca. There, after having 
reproached them ſharply with their cowardice, to 
which he aſcribed the bad ſucceſs of all his enterprizes, 
he gave them an account of the/preſent ſtate of things, 
and diſtributed their employments and poſts amongſt 
them, both within and without the city. He added, 
that he was deſirous to ſet out immediately, to put 
himſelf at the head of the army, which was: formed 
in Etruria ; but that it was neceſſary firſt to rid him- 
ſelf of Cicero, who hurt him ſtrangely. . Moſt of the 
conſpirators were ternfied at the propoſal. Two Ro- 
man Knights, one of whom was called C. Cornelius, 
ſhewed more reſolution than the reſt, and offered to 
at day- break, under pretence of ſaluting the Conſul, 
and to aſſaſſinate him in his bed. Curius, ſeeing the 
danger that threatened Cicero's life, immediately ap- 
prized Fulvia of it. In conſequence, when the th 
Knights came to enter his houſe, the doors were 
158 againſt them, and Cicero eſcaped this danger 
alſo. io 
The ſame day he held an aſſembly of the Senate, 
in which Catilina had the impudence to ..appear, 
though the publick rumours ſufficiently informed him, 


that his deſigns were. diſcovered, and though he was 
. accuſed actually by L. Paulus, as guilty of practices 
the 


contrary to-the tranquillity and. ſafety city and 
State. A criminal conſcience uſually diſcovers itſelf 
in ſome manner or another. Catilina ſcemed to have. 
given an opening againſt himſelf in reſpect to this ac- 
cuſation, by offering to remain in a ſtrange houſe, and 


in the cuſtody of ſome knoyn citizen, to remove, 1. 
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he ſaid, all ſuſpicion . Was it not ing chains A. R. 683. 
and impriſonment to himſelf, as Cicero reproaches 9 


him, to ackno that it was neceſſury for him to 
be in cuſtody ? But beſides, this offer only ſerved to 
make him ſenſible, to hat degree 


deteſted. N M. 

— and tefuſed him. Cicero did the 
declaring, that he could never conſent to live 

under the ſame roof with a perſon, from whom he 

did not think himſelf ſecure within the compaſs of 

the ſame city. The Prætor Metellus Cæſar like- 


wiſe rejected him: So that he was obliged to have 


recourſe to one M. Marcellus, a man almoſt as much 
ſuſpected as himſelf, and one of his ancient friends. 


He however reſumed his equally diſſembling and 


audacious character for coming to the Senate, as if 


the queſtion was only concerning idle rumours and 
of diſpelling by 


falſe ſuſpicions, that he was capal 
appearing with an air of confidence. - But he found 
that his diſſimulation impoſed upon no body, and he 
received in entering a new teſtimony of che publick 
hatred and deteſtation; for of ſo great a number of 


Senators, many of whom were his relations and friends, 


not one ſaluted him; and when he had taken his place, 
all that were near him, and who were the principal and 


moſt illuſtrious of that Order, removed, and left all 


the ſide where he was vacant. 


Nor was this all. Cicero attacked him in a vehe- In Catil, 
ment Speech, which is come down to us, and of which I- 


every body knows the abrupt and warm exordium, 
that fear and indignation extorted from the Conſul r. 
* Quam long? videtur à carcere atque à vinculis abeſſe debere, qui 
ſe ipſum jam dignum cuſtodia judicaverit ! Cic. in Catil. I. 19. 
+ Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia naſtrà? quamdin, 


etiam furor iſte tuus nos eladet ? quem ad ſinem ſeſe effrenata jacta- 


bit audacia ? Nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vi- 
giliæ, njhil timor populi, nibil concurſus honorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitiſſimus habendi Senatũs locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque mo- 
verunt ? Patere tua conſilia non ſentis? Conſtrictam jam omnium ho- 
rum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non yides? quid proxima, . 
quid ſuperiore noe egeris, ubi- fueris, quos convagaveris, quid con- 


L14 | oy « How 


he was feared and 
Lepidus, in whoſe houſe he at firſt pro- 
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L. R. 625. % How far then, Catilina, will you carry theabuſe-* 


| * « our patience? How long will your phrenzy derid 


« us; and what end will your bou audaciouſ- 
t neſs have ? Will nothing move you, nothing ſhake 
* you? Neither the unuſual precaution of - poſting a 
&« body of troops by night upon mount Palatine the 
“ guards kept throughout the. city; the general con- 
6 — the concurrence of all good men againſt 
«© you; this ſtrong fortiſied place for holding the Se- 
« nate; nor the aſpect and looks of all who hear me, 
« and behold you with horror? Do you not perceive; 
6. that your deſigns are diſcovered z that your con- 
e ſpiracy, which is now known to every one here, is 

thack d, and in fetters? Which of us, do you 
* think, does not know, as well what you did laſt 
6 night and the night before, as Where you was, with 
% whom you held council, and what reſolution you 
« took ? O Times! O Manners! The Senate is in- 
& formed of all theſe things, the Conſul ſees them; 
* and yet this man lives! What do I ſay, Lives 
« Ay! and comes into the Senate, is admitted to 
* the publick Council; and marks and deſtines with 
<« his eyes ſuch of us, as he intends for the ſlaughter: 
« Whilſt we, valiant men, good citizens; think we 
« diſcharge our duty to the Commonwealth, pro- 
* vided we eſcape the phrenzy and daggers of this 
& butcher,” n 4 \ 4: batt 

Cicero ſupports this ſtyle throughout the whole ſe- 
quel of the Speech. He proves, that C. Gracchus, 
Saturninus, and all the bad citizens, againſt whom 
the Commonwealth uſed violence, did not deſerve: 
death ſo much as Catilina. He reproaches himſelf 
and the Senate with the indolence of their conduct in 
reſpect to an enemy of his country. He repeats to 
him the particulars of great part of his meaſures, and- 


6 f ceperis, quem noftrim ignorare arbitratis ? O tem ! © mores! 
Senatus hæc intelligit, Conſul videt. Hic tamen vivit. Vivit! imo 


verò etiam in Senatum venit: notat & defignat oculis ad cædem unum- 
quemque noftrum. Nos autem, viri fortes, ſatisfacere Reipublics. 


videmur, ſi iſtius furorem ac tela vitemus. 
* eſpe · 
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houſe of Porcius Lzca : And as he faw fome perſons 
in the Senate, who had been preſent at that nocturnal 
aſſembly,” he cried out“; OO ye immortal Gods, in 
« what part of the world are we? What State, what 
« Commonwealth is this? In what city do we live? 
« Here, Fathers, in this very place, in the midſt of 
« ourſelves, in this the moſt auguſt and venerable Aſ- 
« ſembly of the — Earth, — men who ate now 
« a& meditating,” and making preparations for, 
7 — for the Heath of nets. Fg for the deſtruc- 
« tion of this City, and conſequently of the Univerſe 
« in general. 1 fee them, I who am Conſul ; I aſk 
them to give their opinions in their turn upon the 
« publick affairs: And thoſe who ouggy © be imme- 
« diately executed, I muſt not ſo mu 
« words.” 2 nag: | 
He afterwards takes advantage of the declaration 
made by Catilina at Porcius Læca's, and the defire 


he had expreſſed” of ngen Rome immediately, and 


from thence exhorts him to put that deſign in execu- 
tion. He preſſes him to remove from the city, and 
even commands him to do ſo: but he does not go ſo 
far as to give him an order to that effect in form, 


and does not make the Senate deliberate upon it. 


This referve, which may ſeem timidity, was prudence. 
Cicero obſerves in this ſpeech, that there were ſome 
Senators, who either did not, or would not, ſee the 
danger, with which the Commonwealth was threat- 
ened; who had increaſed Catihna's hopes by the in- 
dolent manner, in which they had given their opini- 
ons concerning him, and ſtrengthened the growing 
conſpiracy, by affecting not to believe it. Thoſe 


Senators, who were not perſons of the leaſt credit, 


o Di immortales ! ubinam gentium ſumus? quam Rempubli- 
cam habemus? in qua urbe vivimus? Hic, hie ſunt in noſtro numero. 


Patres Conſcripti, in hoc Orbis terrz ſunctiſſimo graviſſimoque con- 
filio, qui de meo noftrimque omnium interitu, qui de bujus urbis, 


atque adeo Orbis terrarum exitio cogitant. Hoſce ego video Conſul, ' 
ws ſententiam rogo : & quos ferro trucidari oportebat, 


&deR 
dos nondum voce vulnero. num. 9. | 
* drew 


41. 


offend with 


"gar. 
2 


A, N.. drew others into their opinion: So that, if the Conſul 
48. had acted immediately with All the ſeverity that the 
greatneſs of the crime and danger required, he might 
not only have been accuſed of cruelty and ay by 

the bad citizens, but even by well inclined perſons, 

for want of being better informed. Whereas if Ca- 
tilina quitted Rome, and went to put himſelf at the 
head of Mallius's army, he then took off the maſk, 

his crime was fully diſcovered, and no body could 

any longer take upon them to defend him... Theſe 
reflections were {ſolid : and Cicero's baniſhment will 

be too evident a proof of the danger he would have 
incurred, had he been too precipitate in this affair. 
The Conſul's ſpeech ſhould, one would think, have 
thunderſtruck Catilina. But nothing could diſconcert 

his audacity. Mile aſſumed a modeſt tone and the air 

of a ſuppliant, and deſired the Senators not to be too 
haſty in believing him criminal. He repreſented, 

< that he was deſcended from an houſe, and from 
| his youth had obſerved a conduct that muſt neceſſarily 
| , _ have raiſed him to the higheſt fortunes, without his 
| | having need to have recourſe to crimes for the attain- 
ment of them, That in conſequence they could not 

think a Patrician like him, in whoſe favour both bis 

own ſervices, and thoſe of his anceſtors, ſpoke, ſhould 

conceiye thoughts of ſubverting the Commonwealth; 

- whilſt it ſhould have for its Preſerver a Cicero, a man 

of nothing, and ſcarce a citizen of Rome.“ He 

added other injurious terms in - reſpect to the Conſul. 

, But the whole Senate roſe up againſt him, and treat- 
ing him as an enemy of the State and a parricide, 
they forced him to quit the Aſſembly in a fury. 
After this open proceeding he had no longer any 
meaſures to obſerve. e departed the ſame night 
with three hundred men armed, after having given 
orders to Cethegus, Lentulus Sura, and the other 
chiefs of the enterprize, to compleat what he had 
been obliged to leave imperfect, that is, to aſſaſſinate 
the Conſul, and ſet fire to the city; promiſing them 
that he would ſoon be at the gates of Rome with a, 
6 ; great 
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po given out, that he had baniſhed Catilina on his 
private authority; and that the latter, not to inter- 
rupt the tranquillity ef the city and his fellow - citi- 
zens, had choſen to retire to Maſſylia, (Marſeilles.) 


It was impoſſible for this diſcourſe not to give Catil. II. 


Cicero diſquiet, but it diminiſhed nothing of his zeal 
and activity. He aſſembled the People the next day 
after Catilina's departure, and in giving them an ac- 
count of that important event, he did not omit to ac- 
uit himſelf of two imputations laid to him at the 
ame time, though directly contradictory to each 
other. Some accuſed him of indolence and negle&t, 
for not having put a publick enemy to death; and 
others of rigour next to tyrannical, fog having, ſaid 
they, 1 y baniſhed a citizen. I have already ex- 
plained the motives that prevented him from acting 
with greater rigour: and as to the other point, he 
abſolutely denies the fact, and as a perfect vindication 
of himſelf foretels the ſpeedy arrival of Catilina in 
the camp of Mallius. He fully refutes what was af- 
firmed of his retreat to Marſeilles, and on that head 
employs ſentiments highly worthy of a ſupreme Ma- 
iſtrate. 2 n e 2s. | | 
f He obſerves, that if Catilina ſnould change his 
plan and reſolution, and ſhould really baniſh himſelf 
to Marſeilles, a thouſand tongues would exclaim 
againſt the Conſul: That he ſhould: not be thanked 
for having deprived an enemy of his country of all 
reſource, and depreſſed, and reduced him to deſpair, 
but ſhould be accuſed af having forced by his me- 
naces, without any juridical proceeding, an innocent 
man to gu into baniſhment; that he ſhould find g 
ple, who would conſider Catilina, not as a criminal, 
but an unfortunate perſon; and that as for him, he 
ſhould be treated not as a vigilant Conſul, but as a | 
cruel and jnſupportable_tyrant... * Well ? Romans,” 


' * Fft mihi tanti, Quirites, hujus invidie falſz--atque- inique tem- 


peltatem ſubire, dummodo A vobis hujus horribilis belli ac nefarii po- 


adds 


army. However, to render the Conful odious, N. C | 


; 
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A. N. . adds he, I ſhall not complain. I conſent to expoſe 


8 my head to the ſtorm, which a falſe and · unjuſt pre. 


c tence. will excite againſt me; provided I thereby 
deliver you from the danger of the horrid and im- 
<«< pious war prepared for you. Let it be ſaid, that I 
n hrs driven Catilina out of Rome; provided he is 
<« really gone into exile. . But, believe me, that is 
<« what he will not do. L ſhall certainly never de- 
« fire, that to ſpare myſelf. unjuſt enmity, you ſhould 
be informed, that Catilina has put himſelf at the 
<« .head of a body of enemies, and is moving about 
- « the country with an army. But ſuch advice you 
<« will receive in three days; and I am much more 
< afraid, that J ſhall rather be reproached hereafter 
1 for having ſuffered him to quit Rome, than for 
| e having driven him out of it. My anſwer, however, 
| is entirely ready. Now that he is departed at his 
N « own free choice, I am charged with having ſent 
= * him into baniſhment. What then would the fame 
| «« perſons have ſaid, had I put him to death? 
| | The reſt of this diſcourſe turns. upon Catilina's par- 
| tiſans, and expreſsly upon thoſe he had left in Rome. 
Cicero regrets, that their leader had not taken them 
along with him. He does not fear thoſe, who have 
openly taken arms.“ „It is thoſe,” ſays- he, * whom 


\ 
* ' 


riculum N Dicatur ſand ejectus eſſe ® me, dummodò eat in 
exilium. Sed, mihi credite, non eſt iturus. Nunquam a dus 
immortalibus optabo, Quirites, invidie mea, levandz causa, ut L. 
Catilinam ducere exercitum hoſtium, atque in armis volitare audiatis. 
Sed triduo tamen audietis: multoque magis illud timeo, ne mihi fit 
invidioſum aliquands, quod illum emiſerim potius, quam ejecerim. 
Sed quum ſint homines, qui illum, quum profectus fit, ejeftum 
dicant, iidem, ſi interfectus eſſet, quid dicerent ? II. in Catil. 13. 
* Hos quos video volitare in foro, quos ſtare ad curiam, quos etiam 
in Senatum venire; qui nitent unguentis, qui fulgent purpura, mal- 
lem ſecum  ſuos milites eduxiſſet: qui ſi hie permanent, 'mementote 
non tam exercitum illum eſſe nobis, quam hos, qui exercitum, deſe- 


ruere, pertimeſcendos. Atque hoc etiam ſunt timendi magis, got | 
-» 


gs cogitent, me ſcire ſentiunt: neque tamen permoveutur. 
til. AMR 

Nec tam timendus eſt nunc exercitus Catilinz, quam ifti, qui illum 
exercitum deſeruiſſe dicuntur. Non enim deſeruerunt: ſed ab illo in 


ſpeculis atque infidiis relicti, in capite atque in cervicibus noſtris reſti· 


terunt. Pro Mur. n. 79. 
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I ſee ſkipping about the Forum with an air of con- A. k. 6g. 


e fidence, beſieging the doors of the Senate, and 
« even entering it, well perfumed,” and adorned with 


1 


to be fe y us, than the army itſelf of Cari- 
« lina. Theſe are not deferters, but choſen” forces 


Ant. C. 
63. 


« the brighteſt — — theſe are they, who are more 


« poſted in ambuſcade, and threaten our lives in a 


«© more eminent degree. I fear them the more, as 
« they know that I am acquainted with what they 
« meditate, and however do not ſeem concerned in 
« the leaſt upon that account.“ He exhorts them 
therefore to follow the ſteps of their General: He 
endeavours to terrify them, by declaring that if they 
remain in the city, they had no farther indulgence 


to hope from him; that on the firſt movement they 
made for the execution of their deteſtable projects, 


they muſt expect to be treated as enemies; and 
that chains, impriſonment and death ſhall be their 
portion. | INS | 
He too well knew. the invincible hardneſs” of heart 
of thoſe abandoned wretches to hope, that his exhor- 
tations and menaces would make much ' impreſſion 
upon them. Accordingly concluding, that he ſhould 
be obliged to proceed to the utmoſt rigours, he en- 
courages the People againſt the dread they might 
have, of ſome trouble and commotion on the occa- 
ſion of the puniſhment of perſons'of ſuch high rank. 
« * All that we ſhall have to do,” ſays he, we ſhall 


« ſd conduct, that the greateſt affairs may be decided 


« with the leaſt noiſe; that extreme dangers may be 


« removed without tumult; that an inteſtine and do- 


« meflic war, the moſt cruel that ever was, may be 
« terminated without ſo much as your Leader and 


« Conful's quitting the robe of peace.” Remarkable 
words, which ſhew, that Cicero had already in his 


head the whole plan and diſpoſition of the conduct 


. yy t . py „ | | 9 
* Atque bæc omnia fic agentur, Quirites, ut res maximez minimo 


motu, pericula ſumma nullo tumultu, bellum inteſtinum ac domeſti- 


cum, poſt hominum memoriam crudeliſſimum ac maximum, me uno - 


togato duce & imperatore ſedetur. II. in Catil. 28. | 
he 
$ 
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A., R. 689. he ſhould obſerve in reſpect to the conſpirators; for 
* we ſhall ſee the prediction he now makes to the Pey- 

pulwKk exactiy venihed. e 5 e 
In the midſt of ſuch important and urgent affair 
Cicero found the neceſſary time and freedom of mind 
for pleading the cauſe of Murena the Conſul elect, 
proſecuted as guilty of corrupt canvaſſing by ſeveral 
accuſers, of whom the principal were Ser. Sulpicius, 
who had ſtood for the conſulſhip, and Cato, actually 
elected Tribune of the People. The accuſed had ſtil! 
no leſs illuſtrious defenders, Craſſus, Hortenſius, and 
Cicero. His affair was delicate. I have already faid, 
it is very probable, that Murena, as well as moſt of 
his competitors, had diſtributed money to purchaſe 
ſuffrages; and the authority of Cato was terribly in 
his prejudice. © That rigid obſerver of the Laws had 
declared in full Senate, before the election of the Con- 
ſuls, that if any of the candidates excepting however 
Silanus, who was his brother-in-law, ſhould employ 
corruption, he would accuſe him. He kept his word, 
and accuſed Murena. But he acted in the proſecution 
with an openneſs and generoſity, that well deſerves to 

be remembered in this place. 

It was the cuſtom, that the accuſed ſhould give 
the accuſer a kind of guardian and overſeer, to ac- 
company him every where, to inſpe& into all his 

roceedings, and to make an exact report of the 
whole to the perſon ſo intereſted in it. The truſty 
perſon whom Murena had charged with this com- 
miſſion, obſerving the ſimplicity and candour of 
Cato's behaviour; no artifices, no evaſions, no ſub- 
tilties, was ſtruck with admiration at it; and on his 
ſide acted ſo frankly with him, that when they came 
to the Forum in the morning he aſked him, whether 
he ſhould apply himſelf that day to any thing relating 
to the accuſation; and if Cato replied in the nega- 
tive, he went about his buſineſs, relying entirely upon 
his word. Cato however attacked Murena with no 
leſs force and vehemence, ſo as not to ſpare even Ci- 


cero his advocate. 
4 I ſhould 
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I ſhould be very glad to be allowed to give an ac- A. R. ec, 
count with ſome extent of the Oration which Cicero _ 2 


pronounced on this ocaſion. It is indiſputably one 
of the beſt of his diſcourſes. Perhaps there is not 
more addreſs, art, and falt in any of them. The 
qualities of the heart are ſtill more to be admired in 
it than the talents of the mind. Humanity, modera- 
tion, affection for his friends, attention and addreſs 


in reconciling duties that ſeem oppoſite, in a word, all 
the attributes of an elevated genius, a noble ſoul, 


ſhine out in their turns, and render the Orator entirely 
amiable to all, who are not void of elevated ſenti- 
ments. But not to divert the Reader from the ſeries 
of facts, I ſhall confine myſelf ſolely to what regards 


Cato, whoſe authority Cicero finds means to weaken, 
without failing in any kind of deference due to his 


virtue. | 

| He gives him the higheſt perſonal praiſes : he extols 
in him his elevation of ſoul, his temperance, his 
magnanimity, in a word, all the virtues that conſtitute 
the great man. But he turns the doctrine of the Sto- 
icks into ridicule, for which Cato's attachment and 
zeal were well known. He choſe amongſt the opi- 


nions of thoſe Philoſophers, what was moſt exceſſive - 
and irrational: That the Wiſeman alone is handſome, 


though as deformed: as a Therſites; that he is rich, 


though in a ſtate of beggary; à King even though a 


ſlave; and that all, who do not attain to the ſublime 
perfection of a Sage, are vagrant flaves, exiles, ene- 
mies and madmen: That all fins are equal; that the 
lighteſt failing is an abominable crime; and that he 
who kills a cock without reaſon or occaſion, is no leſs 
culpable, than the unnatural: fon who murders his 


father. How extravagant thoſe” maxims are is evi- 
dent; and no leſs, that the ridicule caſt by Cicero 


upon the doctrine fell indirectly upon Him who had 
embraced, and openly profeſſed it. Cato himſelf in 
conſequence could not help laughing, at leaſt af- 


tected a laugh, and ſaid with an equivocal kind 


of 


* 
* 


| — * Cob 4 2 
| Cicero did not ſtop there, and his jeſting was only 
introductory to very ſerious reflexions. Cato had faid, 
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State required, that it ſhould retain a Conſul attached 


of January at the head of the 
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that it was the intereſt of the Commonwealth, which 


had induced him to accuſe Murena. Cicero proves, 
that he-is. miſtaken; and that the real danger of the 


to the publick Good, and chat the fituation of Mure. 
na's fortune, as well as his natural diſpoſition, made 
him a friend to peace and tranquillity. At the time 


| that he ſpoke thus, he knew that Lentulus and his 


aſſociates were making all their preparations for maſ- 
ſacring the Senate, and 2 city. He em- 
ploys that conſideration for terrifying the Judges, 
by inſinuating to them, that the queſtion in this cauſe 
was not the intereſt of a private perſon, but the pre- 
ſervation of the State ; that in depriving Mutena 
of the Conſulſhip, and conſequently involving the 
Commonwealth again in the perplexity of a new elec- 
tion, they expoſed themſelves to periſhing with their 


wives and children. This highly important view 


made an impreſſion upon the Judges. They did not 
think it conſiſtent ſo much as to hear the prooft of 
corrupt canvaſſing, whilſt the ſafety of- the Publick 
made it neceſſary to have two Conſuls in the month 
vernment. Muren 
was acquitted; and Cato himſelf, as we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel, had no reaſon to complain, that the Conſul's 


eloquence had triumphed over his ſeverity. © © 


In the mean time Catilina was removing from 
Rome. He had ſcarce quitted it, when he wrote 


many letters conformably to the rumours ſpread by his: 
partiſans concerning him. He proteſted his innocence, 
the faction of 


and affirmed, that being oppreſſed by 
his enemies, he gave way to his hard fortune, and 


was retiring to Marſeilles. At the ſame time Catulus 


received 
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in a very different ſtile. Catilina took off the maſk 
in it. He declared in expreſs terms, that he had 
taken upon him the common cauſe of the unfortunate. 
That driven to extremities by the injuſtice of his ene- 
mies, and ſeeing unworthy men raiſed to honours, 
whilft the moſt atrocious ſuſpicions were caſt upon 


received a letter from him, and read it in the Senate, A. R. 6%. 


Ant. C. 
67. 


him, he had embraced the ſole reſource that was left 


him for the ſupport of his fortune and dignity.“ This 
was explaining himſelf clearly enough: and if there 


remained any obſcurity in his expreſſions, his conduct 


made them eaſy to comprehend; for advice came al- 

moſt at the ſame time, that he had aſſumed the Faſces 

and Lictors, and with ſome troops that he had drawn 

together in the places through which he had paſſed, he 

was gong on to join Mallius. 
T 


- 


e latter, before the arrival of Catilina, ſeeing his 


forces ſufficiently conſiderable, had ventured to make 
propoſals to Marcius Rex, who had entered Etruria 


with an army. He had ſent Deputies to him to re- 


preſent the {ad ſituation of that great number of un- 
tortunate perſons under his command, whom the bad 
ſtate of their affairs reduced to deſpair. He be 

him to conſider, « ſo many citizens well deſerved, 
that the Commonwealth ſhould reſolve to relieve their 
misfortunes. But that, however, they were at leaſt re- 


ſolved to periſh like men of courage, and not till they 


had firſt revenged their deaths.” Marcius had re- 
ceived this diſcourſe, mingled with requeſts and threats, 
in the proper manner, and had anſwered Mallius's 
Deputies, that they had nothing to hope, till they had 
irſt-laid down their arms. | 5 


cree, by which Catilina and Mallius were declared 
enemies of their country; promiſed pardon to ſuch as 
had embraced their party, (except criminals capitally 
convicted) provided they quitted their camp, and laid 
down their arms within a time limited; and laſtly 
ordered the Conſuls to levy troops; that Antonius 


Vor. VII. Mm that 


ſhould march with expedition againſt Catilina, and 


The Senate being informed of all this, paſſed a de- 


330 
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_ 
the obſtinacy of Catilina's adherents. No one came 


even ſome, wha not having any engagement hitherto 


Joying at home tranquillity and riches, which amongſt 
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that Cicero ſhould remain in the city to guard and 
defend it. | + þ | 83 

Neither promiſes, nor menaces, could overcome 


to make diſcoyeries; none laid down their arms: 
which gave Salluſt * occaſion to the misfor. 
tune of the Roman People, arrived then to the higheſt 
degree of power, Lords of the whole Univerſe, en- 


men paſs for the greateſt goods; and at the ſame 
time nouriſhing in their boſom citizens ſo abandoned, 
23 to be inveterately bent upon the deſtruction of 
themſelves and the Commonwealth. There were 


with Catilina, ſet out in the preſent conjuncture to join 
him, and amongſt others, the fon of à Senator called 
A. Fulvius ; but his father cauſed him to be purſued, 
and having brought him, back, put him to death ac- 
cording to his paternal right; ſaying, r that “ he gai 
had given him birth for his country againſt Catilina, WI vit! 


and not for Catilina againſt his country.” ply 


What is more aſtoniſhing, moſt of the multitude of » 
in Rome made vows for Catilina: ſo that Salluſt af- W fore 
firms, that if that head of the vile had been ſucceſs then 
ful in a firſt battle, or the advantage had been equal WI had 
on both ſides, there had been an end of the Com- U 
monwealth. And he adds, that the Victors would chen 
not long have enjoyed the fruits of their ſucceſs ; and WM ditio 


that ſoon, one more powerful than them (whether Wl by t 
we are to underſtand Pompey, or more probably Wl © A 
- Craſſus, ſupported by Cæſar) taking the advantage of an 
the ſtate of weakneſs to which their. own ith that t 
might have reduced them, would have deprived them WM knew 
of Empire and Liberty. What a dangerous ſituation Umb 
Esa tempeſtate mihi imperium populi Romani maxam? miſerabile 4 of 
viſum eft : qui cum ad occaſum ab ortu ſolis domita omnia armis pe- you 
rerent, domi otium atque divitiz, quæ prima mortales putant, . gave 


Nuerunt, fuere tamen cives, qui ſeque remque publicam obſinats 
animis perditum irent. SALLUST., g 

+ Prefatus non ſe Catilinæ illum adversds patriam, ſed patriz a. 
verſus Catilinam genuiſſe, VAL. Max, V. 8. 
Was 
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liged to Cicero,” who delivered it at ſuch a time! He 
alone had forced Catilina to renounce the diſguiſe 
with which he covered himſelf, and to quit Rome: 
and whilſt his collegue was marching againſt thoſe 
who had taken arms, he ſaved the city from domeſtic 
ambuſcades, as I am going to relate. 
Lentulus, according to Catilina's orders, was intent 
upon increaſing the party, and to bring over all thoſs 
from whom he could hope any ſervice. The * Allo- 
broges had at that time Deputies at Rome, who were 
come thither to complain of the avidity of the Ro- 
man Magiſtrates, and not obtaining any juſtice from 
the Senate, were highly, diſcontented with their ſitua- 
tion. The nation was deeply involved in debts, and 
the Ambaſſadors themſelves owed Sums. In 
ſuch circumſtances, Lentulus affi 
ſhould eaſily bring them over; and he thought it 
gaining a great point, if he could form an alliance 
with an haughty and warlike nation, which could ſup- 
ply him with conſiderable troops, eſpecially cavalry, 
of which his party was abſolutely in want. He there- 
fore cauſed. one Umbrenus, a merchant, to ſound 
them who had correſpondents in Gaul, whither he 
bad long traded. 2 R | 
Umbrenus accoſted them in the Forum, and aſked 
them the news from their Country, and in what con- 
dition their nation was? Upon the complaints made 
by the Allobroges, he pretended to be much moved, 
And what hopes,” ſaid he, have you of putting 
an end to ſo many .calamities ?” Thyey anſwered, 
that they had none ; and that the only remedy they 
knew for their miſery was death. © Oh!” reſumed 
Umbrenus, if you are men of ſpirit, and capable 
of forming a reſolution, I'll teach you a way to rid 
* yourſelves of your misfortunes.” Theſe words 
gave the Allobroges great joy. They deſired him to 


* A Gauliſh nation, that inhabited the country between the Ifere 
ind the Rhone. | 
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A.R.689. take compaſſion on them; aſſuring him, that there 
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was nothing ſo difficult or dangerous, that they would 


63. 
. 


\ had been propoſed to them, they. found themſelves 


x time, the good fortune of the Commonwealth 
dence ſaved Rome, which it had made the Capital of 
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not willingly attempt, to deliver their Nation from 
the debts that overwhelmed it. Umbrenus having 
brought them to the point he deſired, carried them 
to the houſe of D. Brutus, Sempronia's Huſband, of 
whom we have ſpoke. - He made Gabinius come to 
the ſame place, in order to give more weight and au- 
thority to his diſcourſe. He then related to the Allo- 
broges the whole plan of the conſpiracy; told them 
the names of the principal heads of it, to which he 
even added ſome illuſtrious perſonages who had no 
ſhare in it, to give thoſe Gauls the greater hopes; 
and, after having made them promiſe to enter into the 
plot, he diſmiſſed them to their own home. 
But when they were alone, and reflected upon what 
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in great perplexity. On one ſide, the deplorable 
ſtate of their nation, their diſpoſition for war, and 
the hopes of great advantages from victory, were 

werful motives. But on the other, they conſidered 
all the forces of the Roman Empire; and no riſque, 
po danger, but even certain rewards, if they diſcovered 

dangerous a conſpiracy. After they had fluctuated 


prevailed, ſays Salluſt: or rather the- Divine Provi- 


the Univerſe. The Allobroges in eonſequence went 
to Q. Fabius Sanga, who was the patron and protec- 
tor of this nation, no doubt becauſe he was deſcended 
from Q. Fabius Allobrogicus. Every body knows, 
that according to the cuſtom of the Romans, the 
conquerors of nations, and their deſcendants, became 
their protectors. Our Gauls informed Sanga of all 
that had been told them by Umbrenus. Sanga im- 
mediately apprized Cicero ef it, who directed the 
Allobroges to feign great zeal for the ſucceſs of the 
conſpiracy; to ſee the conſpirators; to make them 
great promiſes; and to endeavour to get ſome proof 


from them, that might ſerve for their n 
6 Ay Ic 
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The plan of the conſpirators was entirely formed, A. . 
and their laſt diſpoſitions reſolved. L. Beſtia, Tri- Ez. 
bune of the People elect, and who was upon the point 
of entering into office, was to aſſemble the multitude, 
and inveigh ; againſt Cicero, as againſt a timorous 
man, that flled the city with ee and by 
his ill- grounded fears, had occaſioned a very unhappy 
war. This diſcourſe was to be the Signal to all thoſe, 
who were in the ſecret, for acting the ſame night; 
each according to the province that had been allotted 
to him. Statilius and Gabinius were appointed to ſet 
fire to twelve different parts of Rome: For this Ser- 
vice they had a great number of people under them, 
who had provided themſelves with combuſtible mate- 
rials: others were deſtined to ſtop the aqueducts and 
fountains, and to kill thoſe who ſhould go to them 
to fetch water. By the favour of this tumult they 
concluded it would be eaſy to come at Cicero, and 
the reſt who were to be maſſacred. Cethegus had 
taken upon himſelf to beſiege the Conſul's houſe, and 
to kill him: every aſſaſſin had his peculiar victim: 
ſons were to kill their fathers, and wives their huſ- 
bands. The children of Pompey were to be ſecured; 
it not being the Scheme to kill them, but to keep 
them as hoſtages, by way of precaution againſt their 
father's revenge, whoſe return was hourly expected. 

In this dreadful diſorder Catilina was to arrive at the 
* gates of Rome, in order to take thoſe as in a net, who 
ſhould eſcape out of the city, and join the other authors 

he of this bloody execution, | 5 
Nothing now remained, but to fix the day. Len- 

1 tulus referred it to the Saturnalia, which were about 

, the end of December; a time of licentiouſneſs, fooliſh 
he pleaſures and debauch, which ſeemed proper to faci- 
he litate the enterprize. Cethegus could bear no delay. 

He was the moſt violent and fierce of them all; an 
executive man, and one who knew the value of every 
moment loſt, He ' continually complained of - the 
ſlowneſs and timidity of his aſſociates. He affirmed, 
that by their irreſolution, and putting things off, from 

1 | day 
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ape ; that in ſuch a d it was neceſſary to 
— 4 to deliberate; that as to bimſelf if ont 
a ſmall number wauld follow 11 he would 41 the 
reſt in their ſtupefaction, an and put the aſſem. 
bled Senate to the 3 M FO OY by 
In the mean time the Deputies of the Allob 
executed the Conſul's orders. Being introduced 
Gabinius they ſaw the other Chiefs, Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, Statilius, Caſſius. The N to them, 
that they could not expect to ieved by theit 
countrymen without ſome inſtrument in writing. That 
it was therefore proper, that Lentulus and the reſt 
ſhould give them an oath in good form under their 
hands and ſeals. All did fo, except Caſſius, who was 
diſpenſed with under ſome pretext, and quitted Rome 
zefore them. 7 bh. 
It was farther concluded, that the . Allobroges, in 


returning into their country, ſhould paſs through the 


camp of Catilina, and confirm with him the treaty of 
alliance by ſolemn and reciprocal engagements. Len- 
tulus gave them one T. Volturtius of rotona, to ac- 
company them, who had not long before entered into 


the conſpiracy, and he charged him with a letter for 


Catilina, wrote with his own hand, but not ſigned. 
It was conceived in the following terms. You will 
* know from the bearer who I am. As to yourſelf, 
e think of acting like a man of courage; and con- 
* ſider well in what ſituation you are, and what ne- 
te ceſſity requires of you. Engage new friends and 
% new ſuccours of any kind whatſoever, and do not 


e reject even the laſt of mankind, if they can be uſeful 
* to you.” He ordered the ſame Volturtius to tell 


him by word of mouth, © that he ſhould not think of 
rejecting the ſlaves, after he had been declared an 
enemy by the Senate; that every rs was ready 1n 
the city, and that he ſhould make haſte to approach 


it.” All meaſures being taken, the letter for Catilina 


delivered to Volturtius, and the letter and oath for 


the nation of the Allobroges put into the hands of the 


Depu- 
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Cicero, informed of all by the Gauls, took the ad- 
vantage of the-imprudence and blindneſs of the con- 
ſpirators. He ſent for the Prætors, L. Valerius Flac: 
cus and Cn. Pontinius, imparted the affair to them, 
ordered them ſecretly to ſeize the bridge Milyius, 
and to ſtop the whole train when they ſhould come to 
paſs it. The thing was executed moſt ſucceſsfully; 
without noiſe or tumult, except that Volturtius would 
have defended himſelf, and drew his word. But ſee- 
ing that it was impoſſible to withſtand the multitude, 
he ſoon ſurrendered, recommending his intereſts and 
life to Pontinius, to whom he was particularly 


known. | 

It was a great joy to Cicero to have Whitten oofs 
in his hands of an horrible conſpiracy, in reſpect to 
which many people were not inclined to beheve him. 
But on another ſide, he was not a little perplexed con- 
cerning the meaſures he. ſhould take with regard to 
citizens of an high rank and illuſtrious birth, who 
had made themſelves criminal in ſo enormous a de- 
gree. He ſaw, that their puniſhment would render 


him odious, and that their impunity would ruin the 


Commonwealth. He took his reſolution like a man 
of courage, and did not fear to ſacrifice himſelf for the 
preſervation of the State. = l 

He immediately ſent for Lentulus, Gabihius, Ce- 
thegus, Statilius, and one Ceparius of Tarracina, who 


had been appointed to go to Apulia to make the ſlaves _ 


riſe. The four firſt came, ſuſpecting nothing. Ce- 
parius, who had been informed of what had paſt dur- 
ing the night, had quitted the city. But couriers 
were diſpatched after him, and he was brought back 
before night. When Cicero ſaw the principal crimi- 
nals in his power, he aſſembled the Senate in the 
Temple of Concord; and as Lentulus was Prætor, 
he carried him thither himſelf, holding him hy the 
hand. The others were brought thither under a ſtron 
guard, 


* 
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Deputies, a night was fixed for their ſetting out from a 
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obliged to own their hands and ſeals, and 
confronted with Volturtius and the Allobroges, they 


 _  TULL1US, ANTONIUS, Come 
hy . Cicero made Volturtius enter the Senate firſt, who, 


— 


upon the promiſe” of impunity and a reward beſidez, 


declared all that he knew, The Allobroges were heard 
next, and confirmed what he had ſaid. And laſtly, 
the criminals were brought in one after another, were 


could make no manner of defence, and confeſſed 
their crime ®. Cicero obſerves, that among ſo many 
proofs, which fully convicted them, there was not 


any more manifeſt' than that themſelves ſupplied b) 


their change of colour, their looks, the air of their 
countenances and their ſilence. To behold them,” 
ſaid he, © confounded: and thunderſtruck, with their 
“eyes fixed,on the ground, except when they ſtole a 
c“ look at Each-other, one might have thought, that 
5 they were not detected by others, but that they ac- 
„ cuſed themſelves.” . 

The folly of Lentulus had aroſe ſo high, that he 
had been particularly determined to this criminal en- 
terprize by a pretended oracle of the Sibyls, which 
promiſed the ſovereign power in Rome to three Corne- 
lii. © Cinna,” ſaid he, „was the firſt, Sylla the Se- 
* cond, and I ſhall be the third.“ "IF 

I alſo cannot omit a fine reflexion of Cicero's upon 
the ſame Lentulus. The Ancients, as every body 
knows, had no coats of arms, and uſed for their ſeals 
any figure that they thought proper. The ſeal of 
Lentulus repreſented the head of his grandfather, the 
venerable old man who had been Conſul, and Prince 
of the Senate, and in the commotion that C. Grac- 
chus periſhed, had ſignalized his zeal for the party 
of virtue, and the good of the Commonwealth f. 


* Quum illa certiſſima ſunt viſa argumenta atque indicia ſceleris, 
tabellz, ſigna, manus, denique uniuſque confeſiio: tum multo illa 
certiora, color, oculi, yultus, taciturnitas, Sic enim obſtupuerant, fig 
terram intuebantur, fic furtim nonnunquam inter ſe adſpiciebant, ut 


non jam ab aliis indicari, ſed indicare ſe ipſi viderentur. III. in Ca- 


til. 13. + 

+ Eſt verd inquam, ſignum quidem notum, imago avi tui, clariſ 
fimi viri, qui amavit unict patriam & cives ſuos: quæ quidem te 
duo ſcelere etiam muta pevocare debuit. III. in Catil, 1o. 


Cicero 


— — 
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Gicero on obliging Lentulus to own his ſeal, with red? A. R. 689. 


ſon makes it matter of reproach to him. Behold,” ſaid 
he, „the. image of your grandfather, a perſonage of 
infinite merit, who always loved only his country 
« and fellow - citizens. How came it, that this im 
« mute as it is, did not diſſuade you from ſo horrible 
« a crime as that which you have committed? -_., -. 
The criminals having been fully convicted, bot 
by ſo many proofs, and their own confeſſion, the Se- 
nate decreed, that Lentulus ſhould abdicate the Præ- 
torſhip, and that himſelf and his accomplices ſhould 
be kept under a guard in fight in the houſes of parti- 
culars. Lentulus was put into the cuſtody of P. Len- 
tulus Spinther, Curule Edile : co— was confided 
to Q. Cornifictus, Statilius to CziargyGabinius to 
Craſſus, and Ceparius, when he was ght back, 
to Cn. Terentius. „ Th 
- The Senate by the ſame Decree returned thanks to 


Cicero in the moſt honourable terms; praiſed the zeal ' 
of the Prætors Flaccus and Pontinius; and even com- 
mended the Conſul Antonius, for having rejected to 


enter into any kind of engagement with thoſe who 
had ſhared in the conſpiracy; an equivocal praiſe, 
which argues what had been apprehended ſrom that 
Conſul. And laſtly, it imported“, that Supplications, 
that is, a Feſtival-day for returning thanks to the 
Gods, ſhould be celebrated in the name of Cicero, 
« that Cicero had delivered the city from fire, the 
citizens from ſlaughter, and Italy from war.” This 


was a ſingular honour on the like occaſion : for Sup- W 


plications had never been decreed except in the name 
of Generals, who had conquered the Enemy ſword in 
hand. | 


The Senate did not ſeparate till the evening. Ci- 


cero immediately aſcended the Tribunal of harangues; 
and after having given an account of the whole to the 


_ * Supplicatio diis immortalibus, pro ſingulari eorum merito, meo 
nomine decreta eſt: quod mihi primùm poſt hanc urbem conditam 
toga contigit : & his decreta verbis eſt, cop URBEM INCENDIIS, 
CADE CIVES, ITALIAM BELLO LIB&RASSEM, III. in Catil. n. 15. 


People 


- — — — — — 


- 
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AKs People aſſembled, he ſtrongly inſiſted upon the 4 
A. C. Know which was due to the immortal Gods, 

for their protection of the city and Empire. He 
thanked them devoutly for the wiſdom, with which 
himſelf had conducted the whole affair. He aſcribed 
to their juſt vengeance the blindneſs, with which the 
ilty had been ſtruck in ſupplying proofs againſt 
chemſelves : Maxims of Religion, that are part of 
che univerſal tradition of Mankind ih reſpe& to Pro- 
vidence. INS TY! 
Cicero however does not forget the intereſt of his 
own glory, and comparing himſelf to Pompey *, he 
key wage the city of Rome on having produced 
at the ſame time two citizens, of whom the one gave 
for bounds q the Roman Empire, not thoſe of the 
Earth, but the Heavens and the Stars; and the other 
reſerved the Reſidence and Seat of the ſame Empire, 
Bur he at the ſame time expreſſes ſome uneaſineſs con- 
cerning the conſequences, which the preſent event 
might have in reſpect to him, and prayed the citizens 
to act in ſuch manner, that if others derived advan- 
tages to themſelves from their Services, his might at 
leaſt not do him any prejudice. | 

This diſcourſe was very well received, and unani- 

mouſly —_— The multitude had entirely chang- 
0 


. E ea. e ne . = DVvÞH 


ed diſpoſition, and then deteſted Catilina, as much as 

they had favoured him before. On the contrary, 
they praiſed Cicero, as their deliverer, and gave them- tl 
. ſelves up to the joy of having eſcaped the moſt ex- i 
& treme dangers. What produced this change, was the it 
_ diſcovery of the project to ſet the city on fire. The p 
war had not terrified them, They looked upon it ra- * 
ther as an occaſion of gain, than loſs to them. But b 


fire ſeemed a cruel ſcourge, of which the bounds are 
not in the power of thoſe who kindle it, and which 


muſt have been the more fatal to the body of the Peo- li 
Vno tempore in hic Republica duos cives exſtitiſſe, quorum alter P 
fines veſtri imperii, non terræ, ſed cœli regionibus terminaret : alter Pp 
ejuidem imperii domicilium ſedemque ſervaret. n. 26, . th 
| ple, de 
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ple, as their whole eſtates conſiſted in their houſes and 


moveables. 


The next day. which was the fourth of December. : 
the Senate being aſſembled, rewards were decreed 8 
for 
the ſeryice they had done the Commonwealth, in df 
covering the conſpiracy. But a new incident occa- 
ſioned great agitation. One L. Tarquitius was 
brought to the Senate, who was ſaid to have been 
taken upon the road to Etruria, d. to 


Volturtius and the Deputies of the A 


reach Catilina's camp. This man bein 

ſaid at firſt almoſt the ſame things as — goon and 
the Allobroges : But he added, that he was ſent to 
Catilina by Craſſus, and char ged to exhort him not 


to be diſcouraged 7 7 — Tien of higWtcomplices ; 


and only to hn © our for approaching 
the walls of the city with th the utmoſt Minit The 
whole Senate cried out at the name of Craſſus. Many 
could not believe him criminal: And even thoſe who 
did, made more noiſe than the reſt, conceiving it for 


the intereſt of the publick in the preſent conjuncture 


to ſooth and ſoften ſo potent a Senator, rather than 
irritate him. The information given by Tarquitius 
was declared falſe, and himſelf ſent to priſon, till he 


ſhould reveal the names of thoſe who had ſuborned 


him. 
The part which Craſſus, as well as Cæſar, had in 


the -defigns of Catilina, is + roblematical. It is certain 
that he had both been 


tends of long ſtanding of » 
the Chief of the Conſpirators: And if we may believe * 


339 
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Plutarch, Cicero, in a Work, which in reality was 


not publiſhed till after their deaths, accuſed them 
both . having had a part in this conſpiracy. How- 
ever it appears, that the depoſition of Tarquitius 
againſt Craſſus was looked upon as falſe. Some be- 
lieved i it a ſtratagem of Antronius, who, to ſave the 
priſoners, was for aſſociating ſo powerful an accom- 
plice with them, that terror might prevent purſuin 

the affair. Others aſcribe the thing to Cicero; whote 


delign, in uſing Tarquitius, was to o prevent Craffus 
from 


_ TULLIUS, ANTONTUS,” Confſuls/ 
A. R. 689. from taking upon him, according to his cuſtom, the 
** defence of bad citizens. Craſſus himſelf was fully 
ngaſſured of this, or was for ſeeming ſo: and Salluſt 
tells us, that he heard him ſay, it was Cicero who. 

had affronted him in ſo groſs à manner. I can think 

nothing more probable, than what I have ſaid above, 


that both Craſſus and Cæſar had ſome information of 
the deſigns of theſe, wretches, and let them go on, in 
order to reap the fruit of them themſelves. - 5 
Cæſar was ſtill more ſuſpected by the Publick, 
than Craſſus. He indeed had two enemies of very 
great names, who had ſpared no pains for ſpreading 
and confirming the diſadvantageous reports concern- 
ing him. Theſe were C. Piſo, Conſul five years be- 
fore, and Cagglus, who could not pardon him; the 
one for having very lately exerted himſelf in proſe- 
cuting him as guilty of extortion, the other for hav- 
ing ſupplanted him in ſtanding for the office of Ponti- 
fex Maximus. (I ſhall fpeak elſewhere of this. laſt 
fact.) If Cicero had entered into the views of Piſo 
and Catulus, Cæſar had been in great danger, For 
they ' ſtrongly ſollicited the Conſul, to cauſe their 
enemy to be named amongſt the Conſpirators by Vol- 
turtius and the Allobroges ; and not being able to ob- 
tain that, they took upon them to inflame all the 
world againſt him by their diſcourſes ; in which they 
ſucceeded ſo well, that Cæſar, in going out of the Se- 
nate, was inſulted by the Roman 5x. bay who were 
under arms around the Temple of Concord. Thoſe 
* Knights preſented their ſwords at him, and would have 
killed him upon the ſpot, if Cicero had not interpoſed. 
Curio the elder covered Cæſar with his robe, and in 
that manner made him paſs through thoſe who me- 

naced him. | 1 
Opinions differ concerning the motive that deter- 
mined Cicero to ſpare Cæſar. Some have thought, 
that there were many grounds of ſuſpicion againſt him, 
but not ſufficient proofs. Others imagined, that Ci- 
cero was apprehenſive of the enormous popularity of 
Cæſar, and that he did not dare to include him * the 
| ; lame 
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ſame cauſe with the priſoners, leſt the People ſhould A: R639. | 
ſave them upon Czfar's account, rather than ſuffer —_— 
Cæſar to Pe with them. Who can expect after ſo 

many ages to ſee clearly into myſteries, that were ob- 

ſcure even to Cotemporaries ? I keep to the conjec- 

ture which I have hazarded abv ve. 

Cicero was obliged to paſs the night in a friend's 
houſe, his own being occupied by the Veſtals, who 
were celebrating there the myſteries of the Goddeſs | 
called Bona Dea. This ſacrifice was performed with 
great ceremonies, in which none were to adminiſter, or 
be preſent, but women; befides which it was necef- 
ſary, that not one man ſhould continue in the houſe. | | 
During the night Cicero was ſo anxious, that he could 
take little or no reſt, x 7 
His wife Terentia came to him, by order of the 
Veſtals, to inform him of a pretended prodigy, which 
ought much to- encourage him. The fire, which 
ſeemed quite out, had on a fudden rekindled under 
the aſhes, and blazed out in a great flame. The 
Veſtals had conſidered this entirelFfimple event as an 
omen of good fucceſs and great glory to the Conſul. 

It is not probable, that ſuch a trifle could make much 
impreſſion upon the mind of a man of Cicero's under- 
ftanding. But Plutarch inſinuates, that Terentia's 
exhortations were not without effect. She was not a 
woman of a mild and timarous diſpoſition ; but am- 
bitious and haughty, and one who rather concerned 
herſelf in the publick affairs on account of her huf- 
band, than ſuffered himſelf to ſhare in thoſe of his 
own houſehold. Quintus, Cicero's brother, and Ni- 
gidius Figulus his friend, contributed alſo in reani- 
mating him. | | 

The thing would admit of no delay. The freed- 
men and clients of Lentulus and Cethegus had con- 
certed meaſures for taking them by force out of the 
houfes where they were kept priſoners. Cicero there- 
fore aſſembled the Senate again the next day, being 
the Nones of December, which he has celebrated ſo 
much in his writings. The whole city was in expec- 

tation 


- 
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A. R. 689; tation of what was ing to be decreed. The People 
Ant. C, in a body filled orum, the Temples adjacent, 
andi all the avenues to the Senate. The Capitoline 
hill was covered with Roman Knights. That Order, 
which had been ſo long jealous and enemies of the 
Senate, were reconciled to it as much out of attach- 
ment do the Conſul, as zeal. for the Commonwealth. 
All the Youth of the Nobility gave in their names in 
emulation of each other, to take arms and ſupport 
the - Decree that was going to be paſſed, by force. 
All ages and conditions united in the ſame opinion: 
and never had Rome agreed more perfectly againſt 
bad citizens, The partizans of the conſpirators, be- 
ing weak and very little numerous, dared. not ſhew 
themſelves. WE: . | | 
When Cicero had brought the affair into delibera- 
tion, D. Silanus, the Conſul ele, and who in that 
capacity was to ſpeak firſt, declared for rigour, and 
was of opinion, that immediately, and without any 
farther forms of proſecution, the five priſoners ſhould 
be put to death, With Caſſius and three others, who 
had fled, as ſoon as the Magiſtrates ſhould have them 
in their power. This opinion was followed by thoſe 
who ſpoke after Silanus, till it came to Cæſar's turn, 
who was then Prætor elect. He was not afraid to « 
awaken the ſuſpicions, which had made ſo much 6 
noiſe, by opening againſt the execution of the con- 6 
ſpirators. Whether out of amity for them ; or that 8 
be was deſirous to affect regard for the rights of the 6 
citizens, that ſeemed to be violated by an arbitrary « 
and illegal manner of proceeding ; or laſtly, accord - 
ing to Plutarch, that conſidering all troubles and fac- 
tions in the State, as the ſeeds of what he intended 
to effect himſelf, he choſe rather to increaſe the fire 
than contribute to extinguiſh it, he expatiated againſt 
the unanimous conſent of thoſe who had preceded him, 
and endeavoured to perſuade the Senate to ſpare the 
lives of the criminals. | 
Salluſt puts a ſpeech into his mouth, in which 
there is abundance of art. As he perceived, * 
is 
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his auditors were far from being inclined in favour A. R. 6% 

of the party he embraced, and chat the Senators, ar *%-© 
the ſame time juſtly incenſed and terrified, reſpired | 
nothing but revenge, to calm that warmth, he begins 

with diſcuſſing and confirming, both by arguments | 
and authorities, the indiſputable maxim, that every | 
man ought to judge without paſſion or prejudice. | 
« All “ thoſe, Fathers,” faid he, who are to con- 1 
« ſult concerning dubious matters, ought to be ex- | 
« empt from hatred and love, from compaſſian and 

« anger. The mind, when clouded by ſuch preju- 

« dices, does not eafily diſcern truth: nor was there 

« ever man, that could at once reconcile the indul- 

« gence of paſſion and the publick utility. If reaſon 

« be our guide, it takes place; if paſſion, it reigns 

« ſolely, and reaſon has no effect.“ He applies this 

principle to the preſent deliberation; and admittin 

that the crime of Lentulus and his accomplices is-m 
horrid, and deſerves the ſevereſt — he pre- 
tends that it is repugnant to the dignity of the Ro- 
man Senate not to uſe moderation, or to let the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of revenge eſcape it. + © There is,” ſaid 
he, * a difference in the freedom of acting in differ- 

c ent perſons. People in an obſcure ſtate, if they 
commit any fault througl# paſſion, few know any 
thing of it: their names and fortunes are equally 

« unnoted. But as to thoſe inveſted with great 
power, they act upon a vaſt ſtage, and have the 

« whole world for their Spectators. Thus the higheſt 
fortune is ſubject to the greateſt reſtraint. It does 


„ 


licentia eſt. Neque ſtudere, neque odiſſe, fed minumè iraſci decet. 
Quæ apud alios iracundia dicitur, ea imperio ſuperbia atque crude- 
litas appellatur. | | | 


not 
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« not ſuit power to be actuated either by favour of 


«- hatred; but leaſt of all by anger. What is called 
« anger in others, in thoſe who rule is termed pride 
«and cruelty; nts ©, 1 4 4 
Cæſar does not confine himſelf to theſe general 
reflections. He attacks the opinion of Silanus, as 
contrary to the laws, that did not inflict death, but 


citizens. And as he had ſtudied the maxims 3 


curus, he even advances, that death is not a puniſh- 
ment, but a relief to the miſerable: that it puts an 
end to all the ills of mortals; and that beyond that 
fatal period there was neither joy, nor ſorrow.  ' 
But he triumphs principally in ſhewing the dan- 
gerous conſequences of the examples they are going 
to ſet. Whatever rigours, Fathers, you Wall 
« inflict _ the conſpirators, they have juſtly de- 
« ſerved them. But you ought to conſider the con- 
* ſequelibes, which what you are going to decree, 
„ will have upon others. All bad examples have 
« aroſe from good beginnings: but when power paſ- 


« ſes into the hands of the ignorant and the bad, ſuch 


Illis meritò accidet quidquid evenerit: cæterum vos, P. C. quid 
in alios ſtatuatis, conſiderate. Omnia mala exempla ex bonis initiis 
orta ſunt : ſed ubi imperium ad ignaros, aut minus bonos pervenit, 
noyum illud exemplum ab dignis & idoneis ad indignos & non ido- 
neos transfertur. Lacedæmonii, devictis Athenienſibus, triginta vi- 
ros impoſuere, qui Rempublicam eorum tractarent. Hi primo cœpere 
peſſimum quemque & omnibus inviſum indemnatum necare. Ea po- 
pulus lætari, & meritò dicere fieri. Poſt, ubi paulatim licentia crevit, 


juxtaà bonos & malos lubidinosè inter ficere, ceteros metu terrere. * 


civitas ſervitute oppreſſa ſtultæ l=titiz gravis pœnas dedit, N 
memoria victor Sulla, quum Damaſippum, & alius ejuſmodi, qui 


malo reipublicæ creverant, jugulari juflit, quis non factum ejus lau- 


dabat? Homines ſceleſtos, factioſos, qui ſeditionibus Rempublicam 
exagitaverant, meritd necatos aiebant. Sed ea res magnæ initium 
cladis fuit. Nam uti quiſque domum, aut villam, poſtremò aut vas, 
aut veſtimentum alicujus concupiverat, dabat operam uti is in pro- 
ſcriptorum numero eſſet. Ita illi quibus Damaſippi mors lætitiæ fue- 
rat paulo poſt ipfi trahebantur. Neque priùs finis jugulandi fuit, quam 


Sulla omnis ſuos divitiis explevit. Atque ego hoc non in M. Tullio, 


neque his temporibus vereor. Sed in magna civitate multa & varia 
ingenia ſunt. Poteſt allo tempore, alio Conſule, cui item exercitus in 
manu ſit, falſum aliquid pro vero credi. Ubi hoc exemplo per Sena- 
tis decretum Conſul gladium eduxerit, quis illi finem faciet, aut quis 
moderabitur, | | 


« new 
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new precedents as have with juſtice taken place ih * 5 
reſpet to the criminal, are unjuſtly transferred * 
« the innocent. The Lacedæmonians, after having 
conquered Athens, eſtabliſned thirty — 1 
in that city, to form its government. | 
by putting to death without the forms of trial 5 
« the bad citizens, and ſuch as every body hated. 
« The People were highly rejoiced, and affirmed, 
« that nothing could be Foſter than theſe executions. 
« But ſoon after, as the licentiouſneſs and audacity 
« of theſe men inveſted with authority increafed, 
« they put many to death at will and pleaſure, with- 
« out regard to good or bad, and terrified all indif- 
« ferently with the dread of the like treatment. Thus 
« that enſlaved city paid dearly for the fooliſh jo Joy 
« it had at firſt indulged. In our days, when Syll 
« after his victory, cauſed Damaſippus, and the like 
« wretches to be killed who had grown — hs 
« misfortunes of the Publick, who did not pfaiſe his 
conduct? Every body ſaid, that thoſe vile and 
« factious men, the authors of troubles and ſedition, 
« deſerved the inflictions they ſuffered. But this be- 

« ginning made way for dreadful ſlaughters. For 
« when any one deſired another's houſe in town or 
country, or a piece of his fine 1 or other fur- 
« niture, he made it his buſin the perſon, 
« whoſe ſpoil he wanted, inſerted — the pro- 
« ſcribed. Thus thoſe who had rejoiced for the dearth ' 
« of , Damaſippus, were ſoon dragged to execution 
« themſelves, and there was no end of proſcriptions 
and murthers, till Sylla had glutted the avarice of 
« all his followers with riches. 
« I do not fay this,” added he, © becauſe I appre- | 
n hend ally thing of the like nature from Cicero, or 
* in the * times. But in a great city, like ours, 
* thete are men of very different geniuſſes and cha- 
« raters. In ſome future time, under ſome other 
* Conful, who like this may have extraordinary power 
“ in his hands, and troops under his command, it 
| Var. VII. N n may 
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may happen, that things without foundation may 


ehe taken for truth, and falſe imputations find cre- 
e dit. When a Conſul, ſupported by the example 


you are for giving to-day, ſhall unſheath the ſword 
„ in virtue of a decree of the Senate, who ſhall 
„ hold his hand, who ſhall oblige him to act with 


% moderation?! * (FF. | 
This was undoubtedly a conſideration of great 


weight, though in the preſent affair it ought not to 


haye taken place. Such 1s the nature of human things; 
the good in them is always compounded with evil, 
and the wiſeſt counſels ſeldom fail to have their incon- 
veniencies. TER | 

Caeſar concluded in theſe terms: *® Am I then 


for diſcharging the priſoners, and thereby augment- 


ing the army. of Catilina? No, by no means; but 
« this,is my opinion: I think their eſtates ought to 
be Wonfiſcated, - and their perſons impriſoned in 
« ſome of the moſt powerful municipal cities of Italy: 
« that they be left there in eternal oblivion, and no 
„ perſon — allowed to propoſe any thing either to 
the Senate or people in their behalf: And to con- 
e clude, that whoever ſhall act contrary to this decree, 
ebe deemed by the Senate to be guilty of an attempt 
< againſt the Commonwealth, and contrary to the 
„ publick ſatety.” | | 

The ſpeech of. Cæſar had a perſuaſive gloſs in it, 
to which his perſonal credit added great force, In 
conſequence amongſt thoſe who opened after him, ſe- 
veral agreed with him. Silanus himſelf wavered, and 
Teemed- inclined to mitigate his opinion. And Ci- 
cero's friends, convinced that he would incur leſs 
danger by not carrying things to the laſt extremities, 
came alſo into the ſide of lenity. 1 

* Placet igitur eos dimitti, & augeri exercitum Catilinæ? Minums. 
bed ita cenſeo : publicandas eorum pecunias; ipſos in vinculis ba- 
bendos per municipia quæ maxume opibus valent : neu quis de iis 
— ad Senatum referat, neve cum populo agat : quid aliter fecerit, 


natum exiſtumare eum contra Rempublicam, & falutem omnium, 
facturum. 1 0 ' 
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publick good, he interrupted” the deliberation, and 
recapitulating the different \ 0g he weighed them 
in ſuch a manner, as, without expreſsly declarin 
himſelf, ſufficiently ſhewed to which fide he inclined. 
The diſcourſe, which he had made on this occaſion, 


is his fourth Orario Catilinaria. In it he dexterouſly In Catil. 


obſerves upon an inconſiſtency or contradiction in 
Cæſar's opinion, which on one fide claimed the rights 
of the Roman citizens in favour of Lentulus and the 
reſt, and on the other condemned them to perpetual 
impriſonment. According to the Laws, all crimes 
committed by a Roman citizen were to be brought 
either before the judges, who could inflict nothing 
beyond baniſnment; or, in very extraordinary caſes, 
before the People, - ſolemnly aſſembled in the field of 
Mars, who alone could condemn a citizen to death. 
Conſequently to opine in the Senate upon a criminal 
affair, which regarded citizens, and inflict fo great a 
puniſhment upon them as perpetual impriſonment, 


was manifeſtly repugnant to the Laws. Cicero does 


not explain this reaſoning, as I do in this place. But 
he praiſes Cæſar, who, wiſely popular, does not imi- 
tate thoſe that had abſenred themſelves from the Se- 
nate, to avoid having any part in the preſent delibe- 
ration; and who knowing that the laws, referred to 
in favour of the criminals, were inſtituted for citizens, 
does not think them applicable to the conſpirators, 
who are no longer citizens, but enemies of the State. 
It was ſaying very clearly, that Cæſar did not admit 
Lentulus and his accomplices to enjoy the rights, 
which the laws afforded Roman citizens. Now if he 
could allow himſelf to depart-from the laws in con- 
demning the accuſed to perpetual impriſonment, why 
might not the Senate go ſo far as death, which the cri- 
minals deſerved, as he himſelf agrees ? | 
Cicero afterwards goes on to the other opinion; 


and under pretext of juſtifying it from all ſuſpicion - 
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The Conſul had no regard to the fears which his A. R. 689. 
friends conceived for him. Solely intent upon the > 
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cruelty, he confirms it with great force. #. 6c What 
* « ecruelty,“ ſays he, can there poſſibly be in the 


puniſhment of ſo deteſtable a crime ?——And ac- 
cordingly, Fathers, may I enjoy with you the good 
fortune of ſeeing the Commonwealth preſerved 
from danger and flouriſhing, as it is true, that if 
Tam a little ſevere in the n affair, it is cer. 
tainly not through hardneſs of heart (for who has 
more benevolence than -me?) but it is t 
ſingular humanity and compaſſion. For I imagine, 
that I ſee this city, the glory of the-Univerſe, and 
the aſylum. of all nations, periſh in an inſtant by a 
conflagration, that totally conſumes it: I ſet before 
my eyes heaps of the dead bodies of the citizens re- 
maining without ſepulture in the midſt of their 
country buried in its ruins. I repreſent to myſelf 
the horrid aſpect of Cethegus, exulting in ſlaugh- 
ter, and bathed in your blood. But —— I image 
Lentulus to myſelf, become King, as himſelf has 


* Qs poteſt eſſe in tanti ſceleris immanitate punienda crudelitas ? 
ta 


mihi falva Republica vobiſcum perfrui liceat, ut ego, — 
uit 


in hac causà vehementior ſum, non atrocitate animi moveor, 
enim eſt me mitior ?) ted ſingulari quadam humanitate & 1 
Videor enim mihi hanc urbem videre, lucem Orbis terrarum, atque 
arcem omnium gentium, ſubitò uno incendio concidentem : cerne 
animo ſepulta in patria miſeros atque inſepultos acervos civium. Ver- 
ſatur mibi ante oculos adſpectus Cethegi & furor in veſtrà cade bac- 


chantis. um vero mihi propoſui regnantem Lentulum, ſicut 
ſe ex Eris Veraz confeſſus eſt, purpuratum eſſe hun Gabinium, ooh 


exercitu veniſſe Catilinam, tum fugam virginum atque puerorum ac 
vexationem Virginum Veſtalium perhorreſco. Et quia mihi vebe- 


menter hæc videntur miſera atque miſeranda, idcirco in eos qui ta 


voluerunt me ſeverum vehementemque præbeo. Et enim 


quæro, ſi quis 1 liberis ſuis I ſervo interfectis, uxore oc- 
"C183, Incensa 


omo, ſupplicium de ſervis non quam acerbiſſimum 


ſumpſerit, utrum is clemens, ac miſericors an inhumaniſſimus & cru- 
deliſſimus eſſe videatur. Mihi verò importunus ac ferreus, qui non 
dolore ac cruciatu nocentis ſuum dolorem cruciatumque lenierit, Sic 
nos in his hominibus, qui nos, qui conjuges, qui liberos noſtros tru- 
cidare voluerunt; qui ſingulas uniuſcujuique noſtriim domos, & hoc 
univerſum Reipublice domicilium delere conati ſunt: qui id egerunt 


ut gentem Allobrogum in veſtigiis hujus urbis, atque in cinere defla- 


rati Imperii collocarent, ſi vehementiſſimi fuerimus, miſericordes 
abebimur ; fin remiſſiores eſſe voluerimus, ſummæ nobis crudeli- 
tatis in patriz civiumque pernicie fama ſubeunda eft, IV. in Catil. 
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« confeſſed he to be in effect of oracles, 
« Gabinjus inveſted with the purple, and Catilina 
6 _— with- his army, 8 I ſhudder, in 
to myſelf. the cries- and laments of mo- 
6 5 of . the flight of the youth of both 
« ſexes, the Veſtals violated; and becauſe all this 
« ſeems very deplorable and — to be pitied, 
« it 18 therefore I act with rigou bas os ect in re- 
ſpect to thoſe who —2 o pur ut all theſe borors 


« For I aſk, Fathers, if che Father of a family, 


after having had his wife and children butchered, 


« and his houſe burnt down by his ſla ves, ſhould: not 
« cauſe the moſt ſevere puniſhment to be inflicted up- 
« on the criminal, whether he would paſs with you- 
for a man of great clemency and compaſſion z or 
© on the contrary for cruel and inhuman! As for me, 
« ] ſhould think him moſt barbarous and inſenſible, 
« if he did not ſeek to aſſuage his grief and misfor- 
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tune by the torments and death of the guilty. And 


« this is exactly our caſe at preſent. We are to 
* paſs fentence upon men who have determined to 


« maſſacre us, with our wives and children, Who 
« have formed plans for deſtroying both our private 


houſes and the auguſt abode and reſidence of the 
« whole Commonwealth ; who have undertaken to 
c erect the nation of the. Allohroges upon the ruins 


« of this city, and the aſhes of the Empire, conſumed 


by flames. If we ſhew ourſelves ſevere in reſpect 
« to ſuch men, we ſhall in effect be thought merct- 
« ful; if on the contrary we are indolent and remiſs, 
« we ſhall be looked upon as ſupremely cruel, and 
« almoſt as accomplices in the deſtruction of our 
« fellow-citizens, and country.“ 

As to what regards him perſonally, Cicero talks 
ke an Hero. * © Conſult your "" Fathers,” * 


| 


* Conſulite vobis ſpicite patriz, conſervate vos, conjuges, li- 
beros, fortunaſque ; 1 55 — Romani nomen — = 
Ae: mihi ue ac ry cogitare deſinite. Nam primùm debeo 

Nu 3 ſperare. 
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3850 TULLIUS, ANTONIUS, Conſuls. 
A.R.639.he to the Senate; watch over that of your country; 
* C. 4 preſerve yourſelves, your wives, children, and for- 
* tunes; defend the name and welfare of the Roman 
% People. As to me, ceaſe to ſpare me, and take 
no thought for my ſecurity. For firſt, I ought to 
« aſſure myſelf, that all the Gods, protectors of this 
city, will favour me according to my deſert. And, 
« jf Ill fortune is reſerved for me, I am prepared to 
« die without regret : for death can neither be ſhame- 
ful to, a brave man, untimely to one of Conſulat 
« dignity, nor grievous to a wiſe man. 1 
He ſaw all the greatneſs of the danger, but was 
not terrified by it, and conſoled himſeif with the idea 
of the glory he had acquired. +'< know, ſays he, 
„ that I have made myſelf as many enemies as there 
<« are partiſans of the conſpiracy, and their number 
js exceeding great; but I deſpiſe” that multitude, 
« ho are nothing but infamy, weakneſs, baſeneſs, 
« and wretchedneſs. If, however, it ſhould-ever hap- 
<«« pen, that animated by the phrenzy of ſome bad 
© man, they ſhould acquire a credit ſuperior to your 
« authority and that of the Commonwealth, at leaſt I 
tc ſhall never repent what I have done, nor the coun- 
<« ſels I have purſued. © For death, with which per- 
e haps they threaten me, is the common law of alt 
* men: but a life ſo glorious, as that with which your 
5 decrees have honoured me, none ever attained be- 
“ fore. Others have been praiſed for having done 


ſperare amnes hw yl hyic urbi præſident, pro eo mihi ac mereor 
relaturos gratiam eſſe. Deinde, {i quid obtegerit, æquo animo parato-.. 
que moriar. Neque enim turpis mors forti viro eſſe pou neque 
immatura Conſulari, neque miſera ſapienti. IV. in Catil. 3 
» + Ego, quanta manus eſt conjuratorum, quam video efle N 
tantam me inimicorum multitudinem ſuſcepiſſe video : ſed eam eſſe 
judico turpem & infirmam, & contemptam, & abjectam. Qudd fi ali- 
quando alicujus ſcelere concitata manus iſta plus valuerit, quam veſtra 
ac Reipublicz dignitas, me tamen meorum factorum atque conſiliort 
nunquam, P. C. pcenitebit. Etenim more, quam illi mihi 
minitantur, omnibus eſt parata :. vitz tantam laudem, quanti vos me 
veſtris decretis honeſtaſtis, nemo eſt aſſecutus. Ceteris enim _ 
N _ _ uni conſervatæ Reipublicæ gratulationem 
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the Commonwealth good ſervice, but only I for A 
31 . 0 r | 


« having Javed it. 

The determinate fide of the queſtion, - which Cicero 
ſupported ſa ſtrongly; had another aſſertor in the per- 
ſon of Cato. He ſupported it with all the vigour that 
diſtinguiſhed his character. In the diſcourſe which 
Salluſt aſcribes to him, he begins by obſerving, that 
moſt of thoſe who had ſpoke before him, had not ſo 
much as taken the State of the queſtion; that they 
had talked as if the puniſhment of the criminals had 
been the only point; whereas the preſervation of the 
Commonwealth and of every individual from the moſt 
extreme danger they had ever been in, was the real 
affair. I call upon you, ſaid he, in the name of 
« all the Gods, you, who have always ſet more value 
e upon your houſes, ſtatues, and paintings, than up- 
c on. the Commonwealth. If you would g 
<« thoſe frivolous things, of which you are fo fond; 
« if you would retain the -leifure and ſecurity of in- 
« dulging your pleaſures, for ſhame rouze from your 
« ſtupefaction, and have ſome regard for the intereſts 
te of the State. The queſtion now is not concerning 
« the publick revenues, nor the oppreſſion of Allies: 
It is our Lives and Liherties that are at ſtake, © 


* Per Deos immortales, vos ego appello qui ſemper domos, ſigna, 
tabulas veſtras pluris quam Rempublicam feciſtis. Si iſta, cujnſcum- 
que modi ſunt, que. amplexamini,. retinere ; ſi yoluptatibus veſtris 
otium præbere vultis : expergictnins aliquando, & capeſiite Rem 
E Non agitur de vectigalibus, neque de ſociot um injuriis: 

I 


bertas & anima noſtra in dubio eſt. Szpenumero, P. C. multa 


verba in hoc ordine feci, ſæpe de luxuria atque avaritia noſtre 
civium queſtus ſum, multoſque mortales ea causa adverſos habeo. Qui 
mihi atque animo meo nullius unquam delicti gratiam feciſſem, haud 
facile alterius lubidini malefacta condonabam. Sed ea tametſi vos 
parvi pendebatis, tamen Reſpublicafirmaerat : opulentia negligentiam 
tolerabat. Nunc vers non id agitur, boniſne an malis moribus viva- 
mus; ſed cujus hæc cùmque modi videntur, noſtra, an nobiſcum una 
boſtium futura fat. Hie mihi quiſquam man ſnetudinem & miſericor- 
diam nominat. Jampridem em nos vera rerum vocabula amiſi- 
mus. Quia bona aliena largiri, liberalitas; malarum rerum audacia, 
fortitudo vocatur: eo Reſpublica in extremo ſita eſt. Sint ſane, quo - 
niam ita ſe mores habent, liberales in ſociorum fortunis ; fint miteri- 
cordes in furibus ærarii: ne illi nguinem noſtrum largiantur; &, 
dum paucis ſceleratis parcunt, bonos omnes, perditum eant. 7 
Nan4 I have 


* | 
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6:R-689, * have often ſpoke before; you, Fathers, with 
"$3. © ſome extent, to complain of luxury and the greedi- 0 
ness for money, the twin. vices of our corrupt citi- 6 
| «.zens.; and have thereby drawn. upon myſelt:abun> 6 
“ dance of enemies, As I never. ſpared any fault 6 
in myſelf, I was not caſily inclined to favour the « 
« criminal exceſſes of others. But though you paid 0 
$ little regard to my remonſtrances, the Common- 64 
te wealth has ſtill, ſubſiſted by its own' th, has 6 
« bore up notwithſtanding your neglect. It is not 6 
* now the ſame : Our manners, good or bad, are « 
« not the queſtion, nor to preſerve the greatneſs. and 6 
+5 luſtre of the Roman Empire; but to reſolve whether q 
6, all we poſſeſs and govern, well or ill, ſhall con: 6 
* tinue ours, or be transferred with ourſelyes to 6 
R | ood 1 
At ſuch a time, in ſuch a ſtate, ſome talk to us 6 
5 of lenity and compaſſion. It is long that we have 6 
5 loſt the right names of things, The Comman- 60 
« wealth is in this deplorable ſituation, only becauſe 6 
6 we call 2 other people's eſtates, liberality, 6 
* and, audaciouſneſs in perpetrating crimes, courage. 6 
Let ſuch men, ſince they will have it ſo, and it is 0 
become the eſtabliſhed mode, value themſelves up- 60 
“ on their uf at the expence of thę Allies of 6 
<« the Empire, and of their lenity to the robbers. of 6 
* <« the publick treaſury : But let them not make a 

te largeſs of our blood, and to ſpare a ſmall number f 
* of vile wretches, expoſe all good men to deſtruc- ſt 

5“ tion.“ ao 
Cato afterwards refutes the expedient propoled by. 9 
Cæſar, of impriſoning the criminals in different cities m 
of Italy; and he evidently proves, that it was no. - 
meaſure to be taken, and i there was no ſafety, in . 
it. But full of zeal for ſound manners, he returns to, ol 
inveighing againſt the vices of his time, that had made. i 
way for all the dangers, from which they now find m 


it ſo difficult to extflcate themſelyes, © The paſlage is. q 
ſo fine, that I believe no- body will diſapprove ita 


ing repeated in this place. 
being repeated in this place. «Do 


5659. 


„Do * not imagine, Fathers, fal he, that it wag A;R-68g- 
by arms our anceſtors rendered this Commonwealth * 463. 


« 0 from ſo ſmall a beginning. If it had been 
10 10, "we ſhould now ſee i nach more flouriſhing, 
« as We: have more allies and citizens, more horſe and 
« foot, than they had. But they had other things, 
that. made them great, of which no traces remain, 
e amongſt us: At home labour and induſtry ; abroad 
«+ juſt and equitable government; a conſtancy of foul, 


and an innocence of manners, that kept them per- 


« fectly free in their Councils; unreſtrained either 
by the remembrance of paſt crimes, or by craving. 
„ appetites to ſatisfy. For theſe virtues, we have 
luxury and avarice, or madneſs to ſquander, joined 
« with no leſs to gain; the State is poor and private 
men are rich. We admire nothing but riches; we 
give ourſelves up to ſloth. and effeminacy; we 
make no diſlinction between the good and the bad; 
« whilſt ambition engroſſes all the rewards of virtue. 


« Do you wonder then, that dangerous conſpiracies. 


« ſhould be formed? Whilſt you regard nothing but. 
your private intereſt : whilſt yolyptuouſneſs ſolely 


« employs you at home, and avidity, or favour, go- 


« yern you here, the Commonwealth without defence, 
« is expoſed to the devices of any one that thinks fit. 
« to. attack it.? . 

Then reſuming his ſubject, Cato aſks thoſe who 
ſpoke in fayour of lenity, from whence aroſe that 
ſtrange ſecurity in the extreme dangers which threaten 


* Nolite 2 majores noſtros armis Rempublicam_ ex parva 
e. 


magnam fec i ita eſſet, multo pulcherrumam eam nos habere- - 


mus: quippe ſociorum atque civium, præterea armorum atque equo- 


rum, major copia nobis quam illis Sed. alia fuere, qua illos 
mag nos fecere, quz nobis nulla ſunt: domi induſtria, foris juſtum 
imperium; animus in conſulendo liber, neque delicto, neque lubidini 
obnoxius. Pro his nos habemus luxuriam atque avaritiam; publics 
egeſtatem, priyatim opulentiam: laudamus divitias, ſequimur iner - 
tiam: inter bonos & malos diſcrimen nullum: omnia virtutis pra 
mia ambitio poſfidet. Neque mirum: ubi vos ſeparatim ſibi quiſ- 
S ubi domi voluptatibus, hic cuniz aut gratis 

itis, eo fit ut impetus fiat in vacuam Rem cam. e 


them. 
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A:R. 689. them. © Is it, ſays he, that you do not fear theſe 
Att. Ci evils, how great ſoever they may be? No, you fear 


63. 


« them exceedingly: But through indolence and 
« weakneſs, whilſt you are waiting for one another, 
« you know not what to reſolve. Perhaps you 
64 rely upon the immortal Gods, who have ſo often 
« preſerved this empire. It is not by Vows,” nor by 
« weak effeminate ſupplications, that the favour:of 
<« the Gods is acquired. It is by vigilance, activity, 
« and good counſel, that we render ourſelves worthy 
e of their protection and proſperity. If you give 
« yourſelves up to ſloth, indolence, and abject timi - 
e dity, it is in vain for you to call upon the Gods; 
c you only offend, and make them your enemies.“ 
The conc agrees with ſo vehement a diſcourſe; 
ce + Since then, ſays he, theſe moſt wicked of citizens; 
e by an horrible conſpiracy, have brought the Com- 
e monwealth into the greateſt peril, and have been 
4 convicted, as well by the depoſitions of T. Voltur- 
ce tiuz, and of the ambaſſadors. of the Allobroges, as 
« by their own confeſſion, of having projected to 
e burn the city, to ſlaughter the people, and to per- 
«« petrate other black and horrid crimes 2 their 
c“ country and fellow- citizens, I think they ought 
% immediately, according to ancient cuſtom, to be 
<* carried to execution without any farther forms, a 
«< manifeſtly deſerving death.“ 6 854 J 


In this manner Salluſt makes Cato ſpeak. But 


* 


perhaps he deſignedly ſuppreſſed what we find in 


* Scilicet res ĩpſa aſpera eſt, ſed vos non timetis eam. Imo vero mat 


umd: ſed inertia & mollitia animi, alius alium exſpectantes cunctamini; 
videlicet Diis immortalibus confiſi, qui hanc Rempublicam in maxu- . 
mis ſæpe periculis ſervavere. Non votis, — ſuppliciis muliebribus | 

o, bene eonſulendo, proſ- 
pere omnia cedant. Ubi focordia tete atque ignaviæ tradideris, ne- 


auxilia deorum parantur. Vigilando, agen 


quicquam deos implores : irati infeſtique ſunt. 


+ Quare ita ego cenſeo : quum nefario conſilio ſceleratorum civium 
Reſpublica in maxuma pericula venerit, hique indicio T. Volturti & - 


legatorum Allobrogum convicti confeſſique ſint, cœdem, incendia, alia- 
que fœda atque crudelia facinora in cives patrjamque pararifle z.de 


confeſſis, ſicuti de manifeſtis rerum capitalium, more majorum ſuppli- 


cium ſumendum. 


Plutarch, 
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Plutarch, that Cato addreſſed himſelf to. Cæſar in à A. R. 689+ 
particular manner, and reproached him, that by * 
affecting popular airs, and a ſtile of lenity, he was | 
ſubverting the Commonwealth; and that he intended 
to intimidate the Senate, whilſt he ought to tremble 
for fear, and think himſelf too happy in not being 
treated as an accomplice of the Enemies of the pub- 
lick ; whoſe defence he was ſo audacious as openly to 
take upon himſelf. Cato added, it was very ſtrange, 
that Cæſar ſhould confeſs; he had no compaſſion for 
his country (and what country l) that was upon the very 
brink of deſtruction, and ſhould be ſo moved as al- 
moſt to ſhed tears over vile wretches, who ought 
never to be ſuffered to ſee the light of heaven, and 
| whoſe execution was neceſſary for ſecuring the city 
from ſlaughter and maſſacre.” WY 
Fheſe circumſtances are the more valuable, as there 
is reaſon to believe they are Cato's own expreſſions, 
extracted from the diſcourſe which he actually made, 
and which was preſerved, as Plutarch informs us, by 
being taken down upon the ſpot by Writers whom 
Cicero had placed in different parts of the Senate, and 
whom he had learnt the art of writing almoſt as faſt as 
people ſpeak, by the help of certain abbreviations of 
his invention. This art was improved afterwards, 
and thoſe who practiſed it were called Notari. But 
2 at that time ſupplied the idea, and firſt trial 
Whilſt Cato was ſpeaking an incident happened, 
which muſt not have inclined him to ſpare Cæſar. 
A ſealed letter was brought to the latter from with- 
out. Cato immediately conceived ſuſpicion; and 
imagining, that this might be ſome ſecret advice from 
the conſpirators, or their friends, he inſiſted ſtrenu- 
ouſly upon its being read. Cæſar, who was near him, 
was forced to give him the paper; and Cato found, 
that it was a Love-epiſtle from his ſiſter Servilia, with 
whom Cæſar had then an intrigue. He was incenſed, 
and throwing the paper back to Cæſar, ſaid to _ 
a t 
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| 44R-689.% Take it, Sot:“ and reſumed the ſeries of | his-dif. 
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_ Cato's conſtancy and courage inſpired the Senate 
with the ſame ſentiments, who had began to waver, 
The decree was formed upon his opinion, and Cicero 
prepared to put it immediately in execution. He went 
with the Senate to Mount Palatine to the houſe where 
Lentulus was in cuſtody. He brought him in perſon 
through the ſtreet called Via Sacra, and acroſs the 
Forum, in the midſt of an infinite concourſe of all Or- 


ders of the State. The principal Senators ſurround- 


ed the Conſul, and ſerved him inſtead of guards. 
The People, ſtruck with terror and aſtoniſhment, fol- 
lowed in ſilence: and this was, in particular to the 
younger ſort, a kind of frightful initiation to the dread- 
ful myſteries of a rigid Ariſtocracy. ; 

When Cicero arrived with Lentulus at the gates of 
the priſon, he delivered him to the ſubaltern Magiſ. 
trates, who preſided in the execution of criminals. 
He was made to go down into a dungeon, Where he 
was ſtrangled. Thus periſhed a Patrician of the illuſ- 
trious houſe of the Cornelii, a man of Conſular dig- 


nity himſelf, and one who- reckoned almoſt as many 


Conſuls amongſt his anceſtors, as perſons. His horrid: 
devices cauſed all thoſe titles to favour to be forgot; 
and his unfortunate end was the juſt; reward of a life, 
replete with crimes. He had abundance of relations 
and friends amongſt thoſe who condemned him; and 
his brother-in-law, L. Ceſar, had told him to his face 
two days before in the Senate, that he deſerved death. 
He was married to Julia, the mother of M. Antonius 
the Triumvir, a woman of merit and virtue, of whom 
I, have ſpoke before on the occaſion of her finſt hub. 
band. Antony afterwards: reproached- Cicero with 
having deprived Lentulus of interment, and:- refuſed 
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his body to thoſe who demanded it. Cicero denies the n 6s 
fact, and is to be believed. The four other accom- 25. 
plices of Lentulus were carried to priſon by 1 Pra- 

As theſe executions were performed in the ariſen, 
thoſe who were in the Forum did not ſee them; and. 
many of the conſpirators continued together in bodies 
expecting the night, and not deſpairing to ſave their 
friends and chiefs, of whoſe deaths they were not ap- 
prized. But Cicero undeceived them, by crying out 

with a loud voice, They have hv This was 
the term frequently uſed by the Romans, to avoid 
that of death, which they thought ominous. _ 

It was night: and Cicero crofled the Forum to re- 
turn to his houſe, reconducted by all the citizens in a 
body, who no longer kept filence, nor obſerved any 
order among them, but tranſported with joy, made 
the air reſound with their cries and acclamations, call- 
ing him the Preſerver of his country, and the ſecond . 
Founder of Rome.“ The ſtreets were illuminated, 
every body putting out lighted flambeaux and torches | 
over their doors; -and the women were at the win- 
dows to ſee the Conſul paſs by, and to do him ho- 
nour. He moved gravely on, guarded by the moſt 
illuſtrious perſonages, ſeveral of whom had ſucceſs- 
fully terminated important wars, made conqueſts, and 
obtained triumphs. But they owned with ure, 
that if the Roman People were indebted to them for 
an increaſe of riches and power, they were indebred 
to Cicero alone for their ſafety and preſervation : and 
it ſeemed ſtill more worthy of admiration, that the 
moſt dangerous conſpitacy which ever was upon earth, 
had been ſuppreſſed without any tumult, and with 
the ſhedding of ſo little blood, 

It was not only at this inſtant, that Cicero tectived — in 
ſuch glorious teſtimonies of eſteem and gratitude. Cc. in 
Cato in haranguing the People, and Catulus ſpeaking Fiſ. a. 6. 

| in the Senate, called him“ Father of his country,” 
2 title afterwards affected by the Emperors, but 
| m_ 
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AX. R. 639. * which Rome, whilſt free, gave to no-body Except 

Ant. C. Cicero. L. Gellius, who had been Cenſor, ſays,” that 

| che merited a civic crown. That was the moſt ho. 

nourable of all Crowns, in the ſenſe of the Romans, 

and it was granted to the perſon who had ſaved the 

life of a citizen in battle. The Emperors were alſo 

fond of that diſtinction. The civic crown was diC. 

played over their porches, and often appeared upon 

their medals. But few or none ever deſerved it 

well as Cicero; though he had received one for every 
individual of the Roman People. * 

The execution of Lentulus, and the companions 
of his misfortune, ruined their whole party. Nothi 
remained to do, but to conquer Catilina, who with 
an handful of men could make no long reſiſtance a- 
gainſt all the forces of the Roman Empire. When 
he joined Mallius with his followers, he had at firſt 
only about two thouſand men. He ſoon found fuf- 
ficient numbers to form two legions complete, though 
he refuſed the ſlaves, who flocked from all parts to his 
camp, but who he thought would diſhonour a cauſe, 
which he was for having paſs for that of the unfor- 
tunate citizens. Out of this body of ſoldiers, which 
might amount to about ten thouſand, ſcarce the fourth 
part of them had arms. Some had only ſtaves tipt 
with iron, old ſpears, or ſtakes ſharpened at the end. 
Catilina was in hopes, that if his ſchemes ſucceeded 
at Rome, he ſhould ſoon fee a numerous army under 
his command. In the mean while he fatigued the 
Conſul Antonius by marches and countermarches, 
avoiding a battle. 

The news of the diſaſter of his friends was a ſtroke 
of thunder to him and his troops. Many deſerted, 

and he had no thoughts himſelf but of flying into 
76 Gaul with thoſe that remained; and in order to that 
0 
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he moved towards Piſtorium. Metellus Celer, who A. R. 689. 


had cleared Picenum of all the partiſans of the con- 
ſpiracy in that country, was adviſed' of this movement 
of Catilina, and marched and poſted himſelf at the 
foot of the mountains, by which he was to enter Li- 
guria from Tuſcany. At the ſame time Antony fol- 
lowed him at the heels. Catilina in conſequence ſaw 


himſelf incloſed between the mountains and two armies, 


the one in front, and the-other in the rear. He had 
no reſource left but a battle, and reſolved to riſque 
one. He faced about and marched back againſt An- 
tonius, though the latter was ſuperior to Metellus 
both by rank and in forces. But Catilina expected 
ſomething from an old friend, whom he ſtill believed 
inclined in his favour, at heart. And in reality Cicero 
affirms, that if Sextius, Antony's Quæſtor, and Pe- 
treius, his Lieutenant, had not prompted him on, 
his delays might have given the enemy time to 


look about him, and perhaps to make himſelf for- 


midable. 


Catilina, before he gave battle, aſſembled his 


troops, to repreſent to them the neceſſity that reduced 
them to conquer, or die; no opening for removing 
from the place where they were ſhut up; two armies 
of the enemy who ſurrounded them; no ſtores, no 


proviſions. 4 You are in want of every thing, ſaid he, 


* to them; and muſt find every thing in your valour. 
« For to ſeek your ſafety in flight, and not to turn 


te the arms, which are our ſole defence, —_ the 
0 


enemy, is direct madneſs. In battle, 


ſe who 


Nam in fugã ſalutem quzrere, quum arma, quis corpus tegitur, 
ab hoſtibus averteris, ea vero dementia eſt. Semper in prælio iis maxu· 
mum eſt periculum, qui maxumse timent : audacia pro muro habetur. 
Quum vos conſidero, milites, & quum facta veſtra æſtumo, magna me 
ſpes victoriæ tenet. Animus, tas, virtus veſtra me hortantur, pre- 
terea neceſſitudo, que etiam timidos fortes facit. Nam multitudo 
hoſtium ne circumvenite queat, prohibent anguſtiz loci. Qudd fi 
virtuti veſtræ fortuna inviderit, cavete ne inulti animam amittatis ; 
neu capti potiùs ſicuti pecora trucidemini, quam virorum more pug- 
on cruentam atque luctuoſam victoriam boſtibus relinquatis. 
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found the beſt, bulwark. When 1: conſider you, 


moſt, are always in moſt danger: boldneſs is 
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t ſoldiers, and call to mind your paſt actions, I con- 
® ceive great hopes of victory. Tour - ſentimetts, 
your youth, your courage fill me with confidence; 
& and above all neceſſity, which makes even the fear. 
« ful brave. As to the number of the enemy, you 
&« have nothing to fear from that. The narrownek 
« of this ground, which I have choſen for the battle, 
« does not admit them to ſurround us. But if for- 


tune, invidious to your virtue, refuſes you the vic. 
W- wa at leaſt ſell your lives dearly, and do not 
cc 7 


them unrevenged, and chooſe rather as pri 
& ſoners, to have your throats cut like ſheep, — 
« fighting like men, to leave the enemy a bloody and 
« mour | victory, by das ot; 
After this ſpeech Catilina ordered the charge to be 
ſounded, led his troops into the plain, and began by 
ſending away all the horſes, in order that the danger 
might be equal to all the combatants, and the ſoldiers 
might do their duty better, when they ſaw their Ge- 
neral and officers as well as themſelves. renounce the 
reſource of a more ſwift and commodious flight. The 
plain, into which he had come down, was cloſed on 
the left by mountains, and on the right by a very 
difficult and ſteep rock. He here drew up his 
in two lines, forming his front of eight Cohorts, 
poſting the reſt as bodies of reſerve, after having drawn 
out of them the centurions, the old ſoldiers, and the 
beſt armed amongſt the new ones, to ſtrengthen his 
front. line. He gave the command of his right to 
Mallius ; the left to an officer of whom nothing far- 
ther is come down to us; and he poſted himfelf in 
the center with his freedmen near an eagle of ſilver, 
which, as he gave out, had ſerved Marius as an 


Enſign in the war againſt the Cimbri, and which 


he treated with, reverence, as à kind of tutelar di- 
vinity. | 


The 
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The army of the Roman People, for it is ſo Salluſt n f. 61. 


calls them, was drawn up in the ſame manner. The 


oldeſt and beſt troops formed the firſt line, and the 


reſt the ſecond. Antonius was not preſent in the bat- 
tle. He had the gout, or feigned to have it. His 
abſence did no manner of hurt. His place was ſup- 
plied by Petreius, his Lieutenant, a man who had 
grown old in the trade of war, having ſerved thirty 
years with great glory, either as Tribune, Lieutenant- 
General, or Prætor. That old Captain knew all 
his ſoldiers, and encouraged. them by repeating 
— — of bravery, of which himſelf had been 

After the light armed troops had made their diſ- 
charge, the heavy- armed went on, and without uſing 
their javelins charged ſword in hand. The old ſol- 
diers of Petreius at firſt tried the enemy by not ak- 
ing any great efforts, to ſee whether they would give 


e 


way. - But Catilina, followed by a troop of choſen . 


men, was every where, gave his orders on all ſides, ſuſ- 


tained thoſe who loſt ground, cauſed freſh ſoldiers to 


relieve the wounded, ch in perſon, and at the 


fame time did the duty both of a ſoldier and General. 


Petreius ſeeing, that he could not break troops who 
fought with ſo much obſtinacy, made the Prætorian 
Cohort advance. They were all choſen men, and 
formed the General's guard. The charge of this Co- 
hort was ſo violent, that it made Catilina's centre give 
way, and put it into diſorder. At the ſame time the 
two wings were broke, and loſt their Commanders, 
who were both killed fighting with exceeding bra- 


very. The whole army was in the utmoſt confu- 


ſion. Catilina faw only a few le around him. 
Deſpair dictated the reſolution he took; and throwing 
himſelf into the midſt of the thickeſt battalions of the 


enemy, he there found a death, which had been glo- 


rious, had he fought for a better cauſe. | 
His ſoldiers had ſhewn themſelves worthy of him. 


When the victors vilited the field of battle, they 
— * 
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covered their perſonal enemies. Antonius, as 


% 


; TUELIUS, ANTON US, Ca 
rg on almoſt all their dead bodies covered 
places: — they had been firſt poſtech to 

fight? A ſmall number had beefy puſhed-by the Prat+ 
torian Cohort of Antonius; but there was not a: 
man, that had not periſhed Hhonourably, and 
_wounds all received before. Not one, at leaſtrwha 
were Roman citizens, was taken priſoner, either in 
the battle dr flight. Catilina himfelf was found far 
from his on front, in the midſt of an heap of dead 
bodies of the enemy. He (till reſpited, and retained 
even in his laſt moments the air of haughtmeſs and 
audacity which he had always had during his life. 

The loſs on the ſide of we victors was however far 
from inconſiderable, The moſt courageous were ei- 
ther killed upon the ſpot, or dangerouſly wounded, 
Add to this the horrors uſual in civil wars. Thoſe 
who tame to take the ſpoils of the dead, found ſome 
à friend, and ſome a relation. Some with joy 


relates, was proclaimed Imperator upon the field of 
battle: but he entertained no thoughts of demanding 
a triumph, which it was not the cyſtom to enn | 
victories gained over citizens. | 
This battle, which was fought near Fiftorium in 

Tuſcany, is to be dated in the beginning of the year, 
when Sſlanus and Murena were Conſuls; and I place { 
it here only to avoid interrupting the ſeries of what t 
relates to Catilina. It ſtill remains for me to ſay ſome- \ 
thing concerning Cicero's Conſulſhip. ] 
© 


That great man was at that time the objeR of the 
love and admiration of all the good citizens. But 
there ſtill ſubſiſted in Rome a bad leaven, which the 

uniſhment of the principal criminals had not expelled 
but exaſperated. At the head of theſe remains of 
the conſpiracy appeared Beſtia and Metellus Nepos, 
Fribunes of the People newly entered upon office; 
and being ſupported by Cæſar, ho was to take pol- 
ſeſſion of the Prætorſhip on the firſt of January, they 
undertook to harraſs and diſtreſs — an to w_ 
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kite againſt him che firſt guſts of à ſtorm, under 
which ſome few years after he was reduced to fink. 
Nepos acted the moſt openly of the two: As ſoon 


AR. 639% 


as he was in office, he held ſeditious diſcourſes to the 
multitude, and ſaid, that a Conſul, who had put ci- Ac. ad 


deſerve to be permitted to harangue the People. He 
effectuated his menace, and the laſt of December, 
Cicero having aſcended the tribunal of harangues, to 

ive an account according to cuſtom of his admini- 
{tration, ®* the Tribune forbade him to ſpeak; per- 
mitting him only to take the oath uſual in the like 


tizens to death without form of proſecution, did — en v. 


caſe, Which conſiſted ſolely in ſwearing, that he had 


acted nothing contrary to the Laws. Cicero was not 
daunted: and being forced to obey the unjuſt prohi- 
bition of the Tribune, he revenged himſelf by taking, 
inſtead of the cuſtomary oath, one very glorious for 
him. He ſwore, that the Commonwealth and ci 


« of Rome were indebted to him for their preſer- - 
„vation.“ The People were charmed with this pre- 


ſence of mind of the Conſul ; they applauded it, and 
with an unanimous cry ſwore, that nothing was 


more true, than what he had juſt affirmed for his 


glory. | 


Thus ended the Conſulſhip of Cicero, of which I . 


cannot ſet a better abridged plan before the Reader, 
than by employing the expreſſions of Pliny the Elder, 


who ſpeaks upon this head with a kind of enthuſiaſm. 


He addreſſes himſelf to him, as if living and preſent. 
By your eloquence,” ſays he to him, you en- 


* Quum ille mihi nihil, niſi ut jurarem, permitteret magna voce 


juravi veriſſimum pulcherrimumque jusjurandum, (Rempublicam at- 


que hanc urbem mea unius opera eſſe ſalvam: ) quod populus idem 
fn voce me vert juraſſe juravit. Cic. ad Fam. V. Ep. 2. & in 
if. n. 6 


1 Tedicente, legem Agrariam, hoc eſt, alimenta ſua, abdicarunt 


Tribus: te ſuadente; Roſcio theatralis auctori legis ignoverunt, nota- 
taſque ſe diſcrimine ſedis æquo animo tulerunt : te oraute, proſerip- 
torum liberos honores petere puduit : tuum Catilina fugit ingenium. 


Salve, primus omnium parens patriz appellate, primus in toga trium- 


phum linguzque lauream merite. PLIx. VII. zo. | 
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the Tribes to reject the A 
xed ſettlements, and certain bread. You alſo per- 
ſuaded them to pardon Roſeius the degrading diſ- 
tinction to them, which he had introduced in the 


children of the proſcribed aſhamed to ſtand for dig- 
nities : The talents of your genius put Catilina to flight. 
1 falute and revere you, you, who firſt of all was de- 
nominated Father of your country, and firſt deſerved 
the laurel of Triumph, without quitting the robe of 

ace.” | HPP? 
The exclamations of Pliny will not appear-extrava- 


t, if the great ſervices which Cicero rendered the 


Commonwealth, are conſidered ; his activity and vi- 
gilance ; the prudence with which he extipguiſhed in 
the blood of five criminals the moſt horrid conflagra- 
tion,” that ever threatened Rome and the Empire'with 


deſtruction ; the conſtancy that enabled him to 4 
44 


the moſt audacious of all mankind, and to force 
tilina to quit the city, before he had time to ri 
his enterprizes; the magnanimity which made hin 


deſpiſe all dangers preſent and future; and laſtly, the 


extent of his views for the good of the public. 

For he did not content himſelf to ſave the State 
during his, Magiſtracy, he ſtrengthened and covered 
it againſt evils that might happen afterwards. And 
there is reaſon to believe, that if his plan had been 
tollowed, the Commonwealth would have ſubſiſted 
longer, and with more dignity. He had eſtabliſhed 
the Ariſtocracy upon the moſt ſolid foundations, in 
ſupporting the Senate with the whole ſtrength of the 
Equeſtrian order. Thoſe who were for promoting 
troubles, always proceeded by the channel of the Peo- 
ple, who were eaſieſt to be ſeduced and drawn in; 
and the Senate often found itſelf too weak to reſiſt 
their attacks. Cicero raiſed, and aggrandized the 
power of the Order of the Knights in ſuch a manner, 
that it was from his Conſulſhip, according to go 
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—_ before it was reckoned: to conſiſt only 
e Senate 


and People. He was of that — 


began wo . 


* 
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himſelf, and valued himielf upon it upon all occa- 


ſions, In conſequence the Knights, who were per⸗ 
ſonally attached to him, were by him attached to the 


Senate. They concurted with incredible zeal in ſup- 


ſelves to the defence of the Senate's authority. 
this union and concert been kept up, the Ariſto- 
cracy-might have f itfelf 
of the multitude, and the enterprizes- of the ſeditious. 
But on one ſide the irrational and unjuſt caprices of 


the Knights, and on the other the auſtere zeal of the 


Partiſans of the Ariſtocracy, and eſpecially of Cato, 
broke the ties of ſo neceſſary an union. By this rup- 

ture the intrigues of Cæſar, and the mad exceſſes of 
Clodius, were in a manner without check, and at diſ- 


cretion. The author of the concert between the two 


Orders was ſacrificed, and ſent into baniſhment; 
every thing fell again into confuſion, and almoſt into 
a kind of anarchy, in which force alone determined 
all things. 


The Conſulſhip of Cicero is the higheſt point of 


glory to which he attained: And it happened to that 


great man, as well as to many others; he would have 


been a gainer by living leſs time. Had he died im- 
mediately after his Conſulſhip, every thing had been 
ſhining and glorious in his life without any blot. Bur 


it cannot be denied, that the luſtre of his ſucceſſes 


had fluſhed him too much, and that he had expected, 
on quitting his office, to be the Soul of the publick 
deliberations, and to govern the, State by his Counſels. 
His baniſhment entirely dejected him, and his return 
did not reinſtate him in that Ariſtocratical conſtancy, 
by which he had acquired ſo much honour. He was 
reduced to ſubmit to the yoke, and for a time to make 
his court to Pompey, in order to become afterwards 
the llave of Cæſar. 
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